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JESSTEYS “NEIGH BOR: 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


HERE was a new comer in the house into which 

Jessie Orkney looked from her chamber window. 
It did not occur to her that any one. living in that 
house could be of much interest to her, least of all 
could have anything to do with her own fate or for- 
tune ; still they were such near neighbors that she 
looked over, now and then, with a sort of idle curi- 
osity. The Orkneys were rich people. Mr. Orkney 
owned the great, handsome house. where. they had 
lived ever since Jessie could remember. It was a 
spacious house, and_ it fronted on a stately street, 
where all the houses were elegant and substantial. 
But Jessie’s own room was at the back. She had 
chosen it for herself, when she got old enough to go 
out a little from under her mother’s wing, because it 
looked into the garden. 

You don’t often find gardens in connection with 
city houses ; but back of the Orkneys was a small, but 
very choice one. Such lovely flowers grew there! A 
great bed was full of lilies-of-the-valley, early in May, 
indeed sometimes before April was over; and then 
in June there were roses in greater variety, and with 
Jessie 
loved flowers when a child, as some children love their 
dolls, almost as if they were human. She had no 
brothers or sisters, and she had a fashion of making 


friends and companions of all sorts of things that 
came in her way. When she was a little toddling 
girl, hardly big enough to reach her hand up to a rose 
bush, she used to talk to her roses by the hour to- 
gether, with a sweet and tender simplicity, as if per- 
fectly sure that they understood her. When she got 
old enough to have her pretty chamber looking into 
the garden all to herself, she was happy indeed. 

‘The room was fitted up with every prettiness that 
taste could suggest and money could buy ; for Jessie 
was an only child, and what was all the money, with 
which papa Orkney’s great pockets were bulging, good 
for if not to make his only girl’s life a dream of beau- 
ty? Back of the garden was a passage-way just wide 
enough for the carts that came with ice and vegeta- 
bles. Beyond this were the small back yards of a 
street of humble houses, and then the houses them- 
selves. The one of these just opposite Jessie’s win- 
dow had been occupied for several years by a man 
and his wife, whom Jessie used to say she had got 
tired of looking at. They were commonplace, unin- 
teresting people in appearance. The woman had a 
sort of aggressive neatness about her. She used to 
come out and attack the back door-steps, and the 
path leading to the gate, as if here were an enemy 
whom she would conquer or die; and then go in, 
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leaving everything spotlessly clean, but with a hue of 
depression, as if low in spirits. Sometimes the man 


would make his appearance outside —a stolid, respect- 7 


able, hard-working man he seemed, but with no inter- 
ests in life except to get his day’s work done, and no 
pleasure except to look solemnly out of the kitchen 
window, as he sat there resting after his task was 
over. 

Jessie used to wonder, in the unconscious arrogance 
of her happy fortunes and her bright young beauty, 
what God made such people for, and why they didn’t 
get tired of life and go out of it. They just got some- 
thing to eat and to wear by working all the time, and 
enjoying nothing — why would it not be just as well 
if they stopped eating and wearing and working all 
together? At any rate she wished they would move 
away,.and some one come in their stead for whom 
she could entertain a more friendly feeling ; for neigh- 
borliness was a sort of instinct with Jessie, and she 
liked to make friends of people, just as she did of 
flowers and birds. 

At last it seemed as if part of her wish was likely 
to be realized. Not that “ Mr. and Mrs. Sobersides,”’ 
as Jessie used to call them, had moved away. No, 
Mrs. Sobersides had just scrubbed off the steps as if 
she thoroughly enjoyed her victory over them, and 
Mr. Sobersides had been home to dinner, and sat for 
a few meditative moments at the kitchen window. 
But there was a new-comer. Better yet, it was a girl 
—a girl who seemed about Jessie’s own age, and who 
was apparently to have the room precisely opposite 


hers ; for she was moving about there, hanging up 


dresses in the closet, putting one little article here 
and another there, making home of the place, as girls 
do. 

Here, at last, was something pleasant for Jessie to 
watch besides the garden —a human flower, in bloom 
already, this wild, raw March day, before even the 
very first crocus had perked up its daring little head. 
For the new-comer had, so Jessie thought, a lovely 
aspect. She had soft, dark hair, not crimped after 
the fashion of the time, but waved as only Nature 
could have waved it, and making the loveliest setting 
for the clear, pale face, with its large, thoughtful, 
almost sad gray eyes. The girl wore the deepest 
mourning, and that helped to touch and attract Jes- 
sie’s tender heart. 

“T know I should like her,” Jessie said, having run 


ee 


to her mother with the tale of her new interest, as she 
always did run to her mother with everything. 

Mrs. Orkney smiled. 

“You are quite sure?” she said. “Why? Because 
her eyes are gray, or because she wears such deep 
mourning, or because she is new?” 

“ All of them, perhaps,” Jessie answered, laughing. 
“I’m so tired of just the same girls. All they think 
about is their new gowns and ¢he brothers.” 

Jessie blushed as she spoke. “Zhe brothers” was 
the funny phrase by which she was wont to indicate 
the young men, who formed so frequent a subject for 
discussion among her “set” of girls. These gentle 
youths were mostly brothers to one and another of 
the girls, and that may have suggested Jessie’s desig- 
nation for them. She was a truly delicate girl, this 
winsome Jessie, with a hidden fountain of romance 
somewhere in her nature which made all light non- 
sense about beaux, all playing at love-affairs, abhor- 
rent to her. And over this fact mamma Orkney daily 
rejoiced. She was very proud of her one daughter, 
this happy mother, and you would see that she had 
some reason for being so if I could make a picture of 
the girl as she stood there in her careless grace. 

She was almost sixteen ; for she was born in June, 
like her own roses, and with the next June would 
come her sixteenth birthday. She was tall and slight 
and blonde, with a complexion of that perfect creamy 
white which grows radiant under gas-light. Her hair 
was gold — not pale, but bright, and it was like a halo 
about her forehead —a fine, fluffy, radiant halo, which 
meant hair-pins over night to be sure, but was none 
the less beautiful. Her eyes were not the washed- 
out, pale blue you see oftenest with such a complexion, 
but deep in color as English violets, and in moments 
of excitement, when the pupils dilated, looking per- 
fectly black. Her mother used almost to tremble, 
sometimes, at the thought of the temptations and 
dangers which would beset this beautiful darling of 
hers, two or three years from now, when she should 
exchange school for society. But there was an innate 
purity and strength, an unspoiled simplicity about the 
girl, on which she counted much for her safety among 
the shoals and quicksands of fashionable life. 

All through March and April Jessie rejoiced over 
her new neighbor as over a new friend. It was so 
pleasant to look across at this youthful face, instead 


of the blank window. Sometimes the new-comer was 
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_ drawing, as it seemed, and sometimes sewing ; but 
with pencil cr needle she was always busy— Jessie 
saw her working when she went away to school, and 
when she came back again there was still the slight, 

girlish figure bending patiently over her task. Jessie 
wondered what she was doing; for she was full of 
curiosity, this bonny Jessie of mine. Not, be sure, of 
a meddlesome, prying curiosity, but of a wholesome, 
hearty, neighborly interest in other people’s lives. 

The very last of April Jessie went down, one after- 
noon, into the garden. It was time for the lilies-of- 
the-valley, she thought ; and, sure enough, there they 
were, the dear, dainty white blossoms, all nestled un- 
der their sheltering green—a wealth of beauty and 
perfume. Jessie bent over them with eager delight. 
They were old friends come back again. She gath- 
ered them carefully, a great handful of them, and 

_ then rose to her feet, and looked across the passage- 
way, up at her neighbor’s window. The pretty girl in 
black had opened it, and was leaning out ; perhaps to 
breathe the soft, April air, or, possibly, to watch her ; 
and Jessie smiled to think that maybe they had taken 
a mutual interest in each other. Jessie Orkney was 
very apt to act on her impulses. It was a good thing 
that they were almost always sweet and generous im- 


pulses. One came to her need, and she obeyed it 
at once. She held up her flowers, with a smile and 
a nod. 


“Can’t you come down,” she cried, “and let me 
share with you?” 

Instantly ‘Gray-Eyes” —for that was the name 
Jessie had got in the way of calling her—had left her 
window, and in two minutes more she stood at the 
garden gate, which Jessie opened for her. 

“Come in, please. I am so glad to see you. I’ve 
known you so long from the window! I am Jessie 
Orkney, and I’ve been in the habit of calling you 
‘Gray-Eyes ;’ but I suppose you have another name?” 

The new-comer laughed a merry girlish laugh. 


“Yes, I am Jeannette Stone; but everybody calls 


me Jennie. I’ve seen you, too, from the window, and 
been glad to have you to look at;” and a little glint 
of light came into Jennie Stone’s eyes, as if she were 
remembering a pleasure. 

Meantime Jessie was dividing the lilies-of-the- 
valley. 

“T wanted to give you half,” she said, “because, 
you know, they are the first, and I shall like them 


twice as much when I think another girl is liking 
them, too.” 

How the “other girl’s” face brightened’! Her 
gray eyes grew deep and tender, and a faint flush 


‘came into her cheek. Happiness is made of such 


little things — you know. She took the flowers, and 
smelt them eagerly, and then lifted her head. 

“T don’t think I’ll try to tell you how I thank you,” 
she said. ‘There are some things that can’t de told 
— you know.” 

I suppose there is a sort of freemasonry between 
girls. At any rate they get acquainted with an ease 
and suddenness that seems to their elders almost 
miraculous. It wasn’t a week before Jessie and Jen- 
nie knew all about each other. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sobersides, as she still called them, — 
though she knew now they were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jones, really, —were very good sort of people. They 
were Jennie’s uncle and aunt; and now, that Jennie 
was an orphan, —for her father and mother had both 
died within a few weeks of each other, —they had 
taken her home to live with them. Jennie’s grateful 
eyes filled with tears as she told how good they had 
been to her. They would never let her pay her board, 
she said ; and they were so glad to have her with 
them, since they had no child of their own. 

“ But I see you working all the time,” Jessie said, 
with that innocent little curiosity of which I have told 
you. before. 

“Yes, and that’s for a purpose. I embroider things 
for a shop—my mother used to do that, and she 
taught me, to help her. I draw my own patterns, and 
I am working very hard to get money enough ahead 
to take drawing lessons, and fit myself to do some- 
thing really good.” 

The girls were in the garden when this was said. 
All their meetings had been there so far; but now 
Jessie cried, with one of those sudden impulses of 
kindness that made her such a perpetually delight- 
ful surprise, — 

“VYou-must come up into my room—you must. I 
have books full of all sorts of lovely designs, and 
maybe they would help you.” 

She waited for no answer, but hurried on, Jennie 
following. 

“You must speak to mamma, please,’’ she said, as 
they went up stairs ; and, with the words, she led the 
way into the cosiest sitting-room, where sat a middle- 
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Jessie found out that ° 
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aged lady, stately and handsome, but with kind, sweet 
eyes, and a smile like Jessie’s own. 

“Mamma Orkney,” said Jessie, blithely, “here is 
my neighbor, Miss Jessie Stone. You know her by 
reputation ; or, at least, I’ve reputed her enough to 
have you know her. Iam going to take her to my 
room, to show her all my pictures.” 

“ And to talk her deaf,’ mamma added, smiling ; 
“but I am glad you have captured her at last. Miss 
Jennie, this is a very neighborly little daughter of 
mine. She has had her eye on you ever since you 
made your appearance at the opposite window.” 

Jessie’s room seemed to her guest like a very bower 
of beauty ; yet it was only a large and pleasant room, 
fitted up according to Jessie’s own fancy, when she 
was fifteen. There was a blending of rose and blue 
all over it. The soft carpet bloomed with blue for- 
get-me-nots and pink roses. The chintz with which 
chairs and lounges were covered repeated the same 
design ; and so did the curtains at the windows. ° In 
an alcove there was a writing-desk — a davenport, so 
prettily furnished that you longed to sit down at it, 
and write letters to all your friends at once. In an- 
other recess was a good, roomy book-case, and here 
were all Jessie’s darlings. Hans Andersen, and 
Grimm Brothers, and the rest of the well-thumbed, 
dear old story-tellers, had climbed to the top shelves 
now ; and the lower ones were full of Scott, and 
Dickens, and Miss Thackeray, and, above all, of the 
poets. Light little stands were here and there — on 
one a vase of ferns, on another a delicate glass, full 
of the sweet lilies-of the-valley. On a larger and 
stronger table was a portfolio of prints, and several 
books of engravings. There was a full-length mirror, 
in which Jessie could watch her own bright face, and 
the girlish grace of her light figure, if ever she were 
vain enough to find pleasure in them ; and everywhere 
were lovely and delicate ornaments —here a Parian 
bust, there a bit of carving, again some quaint casket 
—all the tasteful little trifles which rich people are 
apt to waste money upon. Pictures hung on the walls ; 
and the very bed, with its fluted white draperies, 
looked like a sort of enlarged white lily, to which 
the girl, with her flower-like face, seemed to belong 
naturally. 

An instant Jennie Stone stood on the threshold of 
this bower of beauty, taking in all the details. Then 
she drew a long sigh —not a selfish, envious sigh, but 


one of intense pleasure and satisfaction, which could ~ 
be no otherwise expressed. In a moment Jessie had 
her seated before the table of prints and illustrations. 
I don’t know which girl was the happier ; Jennie, 
with her great, gray eyes kindling over the beautiful 
designs which were meat and drink to her, or Jessie, — 
looking on, full of such genuine delight in the pleas- 
ure she was giving. 

Nothing would do but Jennie must take home for a 
study one of the books which pleased her most ; and 
then, of course, that had to be returned ; and then 
there were more léndings and more returnings, until 
before May was over the two girls felt really well ac- 
quainted. Mamma Orkney fostered this friendship, 
rather than discouraged it. She was wise enough to 
see the real worth of Jessie’s neighbor ; and she was 
glad that her daughter should be thus associated with 
a girl with some purpose in life more real and earnest 
than gowns and Zhe Brothers. 

In June the Orkneys went away to the mountains. 
They went somewhat earlier than usual, for Mr. Ork- 
ney’s head was troubling him, and he longed for a 
summer of rest and peace among the New Hampshire 
hills, where he used to live in his boyhood. It was 
the middle of June when Jessie said good-by to her 
neighbor. The roses were all in bloom, and the two 
girls stood among them when they parted. 

“You know,” Jessie said, “you are to come here 
and gather them, just as if they were your own —in- 
deed, they ave your own ; for I give them to you, and 
I want you, and no one else, to have them ; and every 
time you gather a rose you must think of me.” 

“T could not help it, for they are your sisters.” 

“T used to think they were, really,’ said Jessie, 
smiling; ‘and all my life papa has called me his 
Rose in June.” 

Life was changed for Jessie’s neighbor when the 
Rose in June was gone ; and the sister roses that filled 
her room with bloom and fragrance went but a little 
way, after all, toward making up for the one she 
missed. One day a thought came to Jennie that went 
further toward consoling her than anything else had 
done. She would plan something on which she could 
work a little every day—something for Jessie, and 
that would seem to make the days of absence less 
empty. She bent her brown head in a brown study ; 
and, at last, her plan came to her. She would em- 


'broider Jessie a handkerchief, such as no one else 


could have. The design for it should be her own. 

It should be wrought with a wreath of roses, fit for the 
bonny Rose in June, mingled with lilies-of-the-valley, 
such as were the occasion of their first meeting. She 
went down town, and purchased linen cambric, fine as 
gossamer, and daintiest floss, and began her task on 
her return, 

All the summer long she worked on it, a little every 
day ; and the wreath grew, beneath her deft fingers, 
a thing of beauty. 

It was late in October before the Orkneys returned. 
Jennie had one nod from over the way, and then 
Jessie’s bright face appeared no more at the window. 
After a day or two came a message from Mrs. Ork- 
ney. Jessie was very ill—the doctor called it ty- 
phoid—and therefore she could not ask Jennie to 

~ come and see her. 

Five minutes afterward Jennie Stone walked with a 
white, resolute face into the kitchen, where her aunt 
- was waging war against some imperceptible spots of 
dirt upon the painted walls. 

“Aunt Martha,” she said, very quietly, “Jessie 
Orkney is sick of typhoid fever, and I am going to 
see if Mrs. Orkney will let me help take care of her.” 

Mrs. Jones laid down her scrubbing-brush, 
looked at her niece. 

“TI s’pose you know it’s dreadful ketchin’ — don’t 
you ?” she asked, slowly. 

“Yes, I know; and I know something else, too ; 
_and that is, that I love Jessie Orkney so well that if 
she shonld die without my having tried to do any- 
thing for her, I should never be happy another mo- 
- ment myself.” 

“ Never’s a long word,” said Aunt Martha, dryly ; 
“not that I mean to deny that the Orkney girl has 
_ been kind to you, and I do s’pose I should want to 
show my feelin’ for her myself, if I was in your place.” 

“TI suppose you would, too,” said Jennie, heartily ; 
and then, in a moment, she was out of the door, and 
across to the other house. 

Mrs. Orkney listened in surprise to her eager 
prayer that she might be allowed to help take care of 
Jessie. 

“ But, my dear,” she said, gently, “I have a nurse 
hired to help me, and I don’t like to have you ex- 
posed to the infection.” 

“Tt might happen,” Jennie urged, diffidently, yet 
earnestly, “that she would like me about her, some- 


and 
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times, better than the nurse, 
her, you know. 
mother was sick a long time, and I took all the care 
of her. If only I might just see. Miss Jessie!” 

“That you shall, certainly ;” and Mrs. Orkney led 
the way to the pretty room where Jessie lay, with all 
her girlhood’s accumulation of treasures around her, 
She turned her head wearily, as her mother entered, 
but when she caught sight of Jennie her face 
brightened. 

“QO, I thought you would come and see me,” she 
cried, “and you'll stay now, won’t you, till I get well 
enough to go down in the garden?” 

Jennie fixed her great gray eyes on Mrs. Orkney’s 
face. There were tears in those eyes, and their dumb 
pleading went further, perhaps, than even the girl’s 
words : — 

“T may stay, mayn’t I? 

And so it was settled. 

Day after day, week after week 
took her full share of the nursing. The poor June 
Rose grew very ill, indeed. Most of the time she was, 
what the nurse called “out of her head,” and then 
no one could please her so well as Jennie. Some- 
times she would say, — 

“ Gray-Eyes, I used to know a girl who looked like 
you. Her name was Jennie Stone. She died last 
year ; but I think you must be her cousin.” 

Sometimes Jennie used to take out the pretty hand- 
kerchief she was working, 


I am not strange to _ 


You see she wants me.” 


, Jessie’s neighbor 


and which was almost 
done now, and try to set a few stitches. But always 
the tears would come, and make her eyes so blind that 
she had to put it away. I cannot tell you what anx- 
ious weeks those were, nor can you guess, out of the 
careless gladness of your young lives. 

It was the tenth of December before the turning 
point came, at which they shook hands with hope, and 
parted company with despair. The fever had all left 
the poor little girl ; and she looked round, with clear 
eyes, on the watchers about her bed. Now, at last, 
she knew Jennie, and realized with what zeal of self- 
sacrificing love her neighbor had come to pass her 
days and nights beside her. Not yet could Jennie go 
home: Jessie wanted her more than ever now. A 
hundred times a day she would say to her mother, 


‘OC. mamma, if I could but keep Jennie always.” 
? ? p 


And, after a while, a plan grew in Mrs. Orkney’s 
mind. 


I’m quite used to nursing. My oh 
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From time to time Jennie put her last touches to the 
-delicate handkerchief. She could work on it joyfully 
now, for she knew whose eyes would brighten over it. 

Christmas morning came at last. Jessie—a poor, 
pale, white rose, instead of the bright Rose in June, 
who had gone away so gayly in the summer— was 
propped up in bed. She wore the softest wrapper 
of light-blue cachemire, with swan’s-down for ruching 
round the neck and wrists, and her soft, golden hair 
lay all about her lovely pale face like sunshine. Gifts 
upon gifts had been heaped up around her ; and at 
last Jennie handed her hers. 

“Tt is not much;” she said, “but I designed it for 
you myself, and I used to work on it a little every 
day while you were gone. See, here are the lilies-of- 
the-valley that you gave me first, and the June roses 
which were your sisters.” 

“ And it is the very prettiest thing I ever had in 
my life,” Jessie cried, her eyes brightening ; “ some- 
thing no one coudd have given me but you.” 

“After all, I can give you something better yet,” 
Mrs. Orkney said, smiling, “if only Jennie will let 
me. I want to give you Jennie herself, for your con- 
stant companion. I want she should live here with 

. you always, and share all your advantages ; and, be- 
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sides, she shall have special ones of her own, to culti- 
vate this great talent for drawing which she has. Tell 
me, Jennie, will you let me have the pleasure of giving 
Jessie the gift she will like best of all?” 

_ Jennie stood still; a deep flush glowing on her 
cheeks, her eyes bright as stars, yet full of tears, 
just ready to fall. She looked from Mrs. Orkney to 
Jessie, and saw the fair, eager face, and heard the 
earnest cry, — 

“OQ, don’t speak too soon, Jennie, unless you are 
going to say yes!” 

And then Jennie quite broke down, and sobbed — 
Obie. <= 

“QO, do with me just what you please —only it’s a 
great deal too good to be true!” : 

You want to know how it ended, you never-satis- 
fied, dear reader? Why, things never do end in this 
life —they just go on. It all went on, as Mrs. Ork- 
ney had planned ; and Jennie’s talent really proved 
something wonderful. I should not be surprised if 
she had made some of the illustrations for this very 
magazine. There was only one slight drawback to it 
all. The windows in the house opposite grew un- 
interesting again. Jessie had found her sister, but 
she had lost her neighbor. 
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BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


PRINCE of the parlor, — where he treads 
All we bow obedient heads ; 


And I’m no courtier, you understand, 
But I gladly kiss this Prince’s hand. 


More than a papal power he sways 
Over our most subservient ways ; 

And I’m no Romanist, I know, 

But I gladly kiss this Pope’s great toe. 


Dear little hand, with dimples fine, 
Fair fall the kingship which is thine! 
Dear little foot, all bare in bed, 
Worship attend thy baby head! 


And foot or hand, whichever it be, 

Shall have my lip, shall have my knee : 

To change my church, to leave my state, 
Were better than hand or foot should wait | 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


BY MARY GRANGER CHASE, 


HE piano-forte is, next to the organ, 

the most valuable musical instrument 
that has ever been invented. It is 
the only instrument, except the organ, on which all 
the works of the great masters of music can find ex- 
pression, and it is well termed “the orchestra of the 
drawing-room,” for the different parts of an orchestra 
can be brought out upon it by one performer. 

Beginning with the ancient lyre of the Egyptians 
and Greeks, the progress of musical stringed instru- 
ments can be traced on to the crowning excellence of 
the piano-forte. Queen Elizabeth and her ladies were 
very fond of an instrument with strings of catgut, 
called the Virginal. 

Several virginals of the Elizabethan period have 
been preserved, and in the recent gathering of musi- 
cal instruments at the South Kensington Museum, 
the Queen’s own instrument was exhibited. The case 
is of cedar, covered with crimson Genoa velvet, upon 
which are three gilt locks, finely engraved ; the inside 
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of the case is lined with strong tabby silk ; the front 
is covered entirely with gold, having a border round 
the inside two inches and a half broad. It is five feet 
long, sixteen inches wide, and seven inches deep, and 
is so lightly and delicately formed, that the weight 
does not exceed twenty-four pounds. There are fifty 
keys, thirty of ebony, tipped with gold, and the re- 
maining twenty (i. e., the black keys) are inlaid with 
silver, ivory, and different kinds of rare woods, each 
key consisting of about two hundred and fifty pieces. 
On one end are the royal arms, richly emblazoned ; 
and at the other end is a symbolic and highly-finished 
painting of a crowned dove, with a seeptre in its claw, 
the painting done upon a gold ground, with carmine, 


| lake, and ultramarine. 


The harpsichord was in great request just before 
the days of piano-fortes. This instrument admitted 
of no variety in the strength of sound, but on the 
piano-forte the vibration of the strings is so contrived 
that the intensity of the sound is altered at the will 
of the performer. Hence the appropriateness of the 
name, piano-forte, — composed of two Italian words, 
piano, soft, forte, loud. 

The piano-forte was invented in the last century, 
and in three different countries — Italy, Germany, and 
France, about the same time. Priority of invention 
is conceded, however, to Cristofali, a harpsichord- 
maker in Padua, who produced the instrument in 
1714. The first piano-forte-maker to become really 
popular was Silbermann of Freyburg. In 1747 Fred- 
erick the Great was so delighted with a specimen of 
his instruments, that he bought up his whole stock — 
fifteen in number. But these piano-fortes were very 
defective, and when, nearly twenty years later, Tsch- 
udi, the most famous harpsichord-maker of London 
from 1740 to 1775, sent the king one of his improved 
harpsichords, this instrument was so much preferred 
to Silbermann’s piano-fortes that the latter fell into 
disuse. 

The first piano-forte seen in England was made by 
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Father Wood, an English monk, at Rome. John Grand, in which the strings run horizontally and par- 
Broadwood, the son-in-law of Tschudi, already men- allel to the keys; the Square, in which the strings are 
tioned, founded the first firm for the manufacture of 
piano-fortes in London, and the firm still continues 
under the same name. The Messrs. Broadwood have 
in their possession the playbill which announces that 
the pianoforte, ‘a new instrument, is to be introduced 
on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre.” It is dated 
May 16, 1767. 

In this country, John Belmont, of Philadelphia, 
advertised in 1775, that he ‘had just finished an ex- 
traordinary instrument, by the name of the Piano-forte, 
of mahogany, in the manner of a harpsichord, with 
hammers and several changes.” Ten years later, 
another Philadelphia artisan announced “the great 
American Piano-forte of his own invention.” 


Ancient Lyre. (Angers MS.) 


horizontal, but oblique to the keys ; and the Upright, | 
in which the strings run perpendicularly from the top 
to the bottom of the instrument. The upright is the 
kind most in favor in England ; the square, in this 
country, and the United States, probably, surpasses 
all other countries in the excellence of its square 
piano-fortes. ‘The grand, however, is the kind that 
admits of the most superior mechanism, and con- 
sequently it is chosen for public entertainments where 
the most powerful and brilliant effect is sought. 

The construction of piano-fortes employs an im- 
mense number of persons. Some of the most elabo- 
rate specimens have about four thousand distinct 
pieces. The different parts are assigned to different 
workmen, skilful in their respective departments, and 
| there are hammer-makers, key-makers, hammer-leath- 
| erers, string-makers, stringers, case-makers, finishers, 
&c. A grand piano usually requires six months in 
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| making. The material used comprises ivory, ebony, 
vel . 4 . e | . . et 
The Messrs. Chickering, of Boston, were established | cedar, sycamore, lime-tree, pine and oak, mahogany, 


in 1823. They have made several important improve- 
ments in the instrument, and their firm ranks as one 
of highest repute with Broadwood’s, Collard’s, and | 
Erard’s, in England. Prior to 1862 they had manu- 

factured twenty-three thousand eight hundred piano- 

fortes. During the twenty years just preceding 1851, | 
the Messrs. Broadwood sold forty-five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three piano-fortes. In 1849 the 
annual value of the piano-fortes made in France was | rosewood, walnut-wood, steel, iron, brass, lead, cloth, 
above eight, millions of francs, and their manufacture | felt, leather, and vellum. 
was steadily increasing. 


Minstrev’s Harp oF THE FIFTERNTH CENTURY. 
(MS. in the Miroir Historial of Vincent de Beauvais. ) 


First class piano-forte-mak- 
ers keep timber stored for many years, and take ex- 
treme care of it that it may be properly seasoned, and 


There are three kinds of piano-fortes in use —the 
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they sometimes pay great sums of money for pieces of 


wood of extraordinary beauty. 


the grain resembled 


of ocean-wood. 


Some years ago the 
Messrs. Broadwood paid the highest price known to 
have been ever given for mahogany. It was ten thou- 
sand dollars for three logs of Honduras mahogany, 
Each log was fifteen 
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of the hammer. Improvements have been continually 
making in piano-fortes, and not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty patents have been issued for inventions 
relating to the action alone. 

The compass of piano-fortes of early construction 


feet long and about 


thirty-eight inches 
square. It was said 
“that the wood, 


when cut into ve- 
neers of an eighth 
of an inch, was pe- 
culiarly beautiful, 
susceptible of the 
highest polish ; and, 
when polished, re- 
flected the light in 
a very varied man- 
ner, like the surface 
of a crystal. The 
general of 


ie 


= 


figure 


the ripple, or small 
waves, of water 
gently moved by the 
wind, and on this 
account the wood, 
which for twenty 
years was employed 
in veneering some 
of the most costly 
pianos, obtained in 
the factory the name 
i i 


Miata 


Some have claim- 


ed for the piano- 
forte a purely Eng- = [Pia 
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lish origin, saying 
that Mason, the 
poet, invented it; 
but it appears that 
he should be credited only with the invention of a 
new action, the term given to the mechanism by 
which the impulse of the fingers pressing the keys is 
transmitted by the hammers to the strings. In 1786 


‘one John Gieb invented the hopper, or grasshopper, a 


very important contrivance for improving the working 
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The Tree of Jesse. The ancestors of Jesus Christ are represented with Musical Instruments, and as forming a Celestial 
Concert. (From a miniature in a manuscript breviary of the Fifteenth Century. Royal Library, Brussels.) 


was from four to five octaves, but it has been gradu- 
ally increased to six and a half or seven, which is 
sufficient for all purposes of musical composition, and 
for reproducing the orchestra. At the London Ex. 
hibition of 1851, a piano of seven and a half octaves 


was shown, and also one of eight octaves. At the 
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same exhibition Mr. Pirrson, of New York, displayed 
a double grand piano-forte, two grands in a large ob- 
long case, the players sitting facing each other. 


Many of the most gifted musicians have devoted’ 


themselves to composing for the piano-forte. Among 
these is counted Dr. Liszt, one of the greatest living 
pianists. He resides in Weimar, and has made that 
city one of the musical centres of Europe. Many 
years ago he created a great sensation in Paris, where 
he played alone, night after night, and would have 
four piano-fortes at his service, for the instruments 
of those times were not strong enough to bear his 


LirrLe BEETHOVEN’s Music Lesson. 


“thumping,” and he has been known to break the 
strings in all of them in one evening. The ladies 
would beg for the broken strings, and have bracelets 
made of them. 

A musical gentleman, who recently gave an account 
of a visit to this celebrity, says, ‘A few days later I 
reached Weimar. The place has almost become a 
Mecca to American travellers, for beneath the sod of 
the cemetery lie the bodies of Goethe and Schiller. 
On inquiring for Liszt’s house, I was directed to a 
point on a hillside high above the city, where a house 
was perched upon an apparently inaccessible preci- 
pice. In a few minutes the door opened, and I stood 
in the presence of the man who had talked with 
Beethoven, and was then considered the greatest 


musical genius of his age. A long, clean-shaven, 


| pleasure of sharing. 


massive face, with clear-cut features and prominent 
chin, framed in long, flowing dark hair, his gray eyes 
full of fire ; his dress was a long closely-buttoned black 
coat, showing a symmetrical figure of medium height, 
with small and well-shaped hands and feet. A pleas- 
ant smile lit up his face as he advanced, shook hands, 
and bade me welcome to the Eagle’s Nest, as he 
called his home. We sat and talked on various sub- 
jects, on all of which he was possessed of considerable 
information, showing that he had been a close obser- 
ver of men and things. He asked a great many things 
about America; and then I inquired why he did not 
visit us. He shrugged his shoulders, and said he was 
getting too old to think of visiting anew world. Then 
he courteously asked me if I would like to hear him 
play. ‘Of course I would.’ He sat down to the 
piano, and played one of his own sonatas, after which 
he extemporized, producing some startling effects upon 
the instrument. He then insisted upon my playing, 
and would take no excuse ; so I, perforce, sat down in 
some trepidation, but the first chord I struck produced 
no tone. I tried again, with a not much better result. 
Then I heard him quietly laughing, and, turning 
around, I saw the joke; I had been trying to play on 
the famous Tomaschick piano, which was made for 
him as a practising instrument, and on which the 
touch is so heavy that an ordinary player can scarcely 
produce a sound from it; yet he plays the most deli- 
cate Pianissimo passages upon it with apparent ease. 
‘I will show you my Erard,’ said he, ‘if you will 
follow me.’ We ascended to the next floor, where 
there were two large rooms, connected by folding 
doors. The one was his dining-room ; the other, an 
extensive parlor, luxuriously furnished, and containing 
the famous ‘Erard’ grand, presented to him by the 
makers. It is in this room that the delightful musical 
re-unions take place, in several of which I had the 
On the third floor of the house, 
where Liszt does most of his work, and where his 
musical library is stored, there is in one-room a piano 
and organ combined, so that he can play on both at 
once ; and with these two instruments he produces 
the most novel and beautiful effects. Another room 
contains his relics and curiosities, some of which he 
holds almost in veneration. Chief among them was 
Beethoven’s piano, the instrument ‘upon which the 
‘great master’ had played.” 


The piano-forte is found wherever civilization has 


extended, Not only is almost every dwelling-house 
furnished with it, but steamships and sailing vessels, 
that make long voyages, carry the piano-forte with 
them, The traveler to the-hospice at Great St, Ber- 
nard finds in that habitation in the clouds that the 
large, pleasant room for visitors has its piano-forte, 
and that the instrument is not a little prized by the 
good monks as the gift of the Prince of Wales, as well 
as for its own worth. It may be mentioned here, that 
the Princess of Wales has the reputation of being the 
best performer on the piano of all the princesses of 
Europe. 


When Queen Victoria attained her eighteenth birth- . 


day, which made her of legal age to act as Queen- 
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regnant on the death of her uncle, William IV., that 
monarch, who was very fond of her, presented her 
with an elegant piano as a birthday gift. 

Two pianos, of much historic interest, are in the 
Naples Conservatory. One of them is the instrument 
given by Catharine II. to Cimarosa, a famous Italian 
composer of operas, who died at the beginning of this - 
century. One of his operas was repeated at Naples 
fifty-seven times in succession. ‘The other piano has 
three key-boards — one furnished with quills, and two 
with hammers. It was offered by the Emperor Joseph 
II. of Austria, who did much to promote the progress 
of art, as a memento of his admiration of the Con- 
servatory concerts he had attended, 
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LitTLe Two-Wooden-Shoes 

Met ‘Two-Wooden-Shoes 
Going along the way: 

Said the Two-Wooden-Shoes 

To the Two-Wooden-Shoes, 
“What have you, I pray?” 


“A golden ring 
Did the Christ-child bring, 
And hung on the Christmas tree. 
They tell me he knew 
That I had been true, 
And he brought the gift to me.” 


A little snow-bird, 
Close by, now heard 
What the Wooden-Shoes had to say ; 
Said he to his mate, 
“Let us quietly wait 
Till the Christ-child comes this way. 


“And when he comes, 
He will bring us some crumbs, 
And scatter them round and round ; 
For without his word, 
I have often heard, 
Not a bird of us falls to the ground.” 
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THE COOKING CLUB OF, TU-W HIT HOLLOW. 


SECOND 


(CHBUAPIN GIR Ie 
NELLIE HAS AN IDEA. 


OUR long weeks 
passed before 
there was an- 
other Cooking 
Club. Lolly did 
not get well 
enough to go out, 
and Marian Hal- 
liday was ill, and 
the weather was 
bad. The girls 
did not feel like 
making merry 
while ‘“ Marjie” 
was sick. 

But, at last, 
she grew better ; 
and the weather 
settled into gen- 
uine spring, and the little Club took up matters where 
they left off ; and there was going to be a meeting at 
Nellie’s. 

Nellie at once made up her mind to have a talk 
with her mother. She was a bright little copy, in 
nonpareil, of her mother — proud, hospitable, ener- 
getic, and generous to a fault; one of the future 
neighborhood rulers, the good genius of the festvals 
and picnics, and the money-making church dinners 
twenty years hence. 

It was the morning before Club day. ‘They were 
washing the breakfast dishes. 


There was a cheerful 
little clatter of china, the sun shone in warmly, the 
lilacs were in leaf by door and window, the hens were 
cawing noisily around the house, the calls of the men 
at the plows reached them from the fields, and over 
their heads the canary swung in his swing and sung 
fit to split his throat at the idea of summer ; while his 
little mistress bustled from one duty to another, sym- 


SERIES. 


pathized with him fully —even Mrs. Crane felt the 
contagious spring cheerfulness stirring in her veins, 
and smiled good-naturedly at Nellie’s long-considered 
little remark, — 

“Well, Mrs. Crane, I suppose that the next thing 
on the carpet is the Cooking Club?” 

“J believe so, Miss Crane.” 

When a specially good understanding existed, 
mother and daughter were respectively Mrs. and 
Miss Crane. 

“Well, then,” continued Nellie, “there are a few 
I want you to 
understand just how we are situated. I don’t know 
what the matter is, but we haven’t had the first best 
times at the Club—not yet. Things seem to go 
hitch-ity-hitch, someway.” 

“ So I have understood, Miss Crane.” 

Nellie drew her mouth, and smiled. But she was 
certain, however, that something lay back of the 
various troubles seemingly caused by her own peppery 
temper. She went on: “ Now, I don’t want you to be 
offended, Mrs. Crane, or feel that I mean anything 
personal, Rut J think the mothers have meddled 
too much,” 

After due pause, Mrs. Crane made reply: “ Let 
me make certain of your meaning, Miss Crane. At 
present, I infer that you could wish your mother to 
do differently.” 

“Well, so to 
just while the 
course, mother, 


words I want to say to you, mother. 


speak, I do, my dear Mrs. Crane — 
girls are here, you know; and, of 
you will have to meddle extensively 
before they come.” 

‘““ Alas, thanks. I am sure.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, mother! You know, yourself, 
that zo children could play worth a snap not left by 
themselves at all, and a woman overseeing that every- 
thing went on preper! I want the girls to have a 
splendid time here —a splenazd time |” 

“Well, my dear Miss Crane, I certainly am obliged 
to you for your frankness; and if the absence of 
‘mother’ will contribute — ” . 


“Don’t make it so dreadful, mother! You Anow it 
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is only so to speak, Of course you will be the wheel 
inside that makes the clock go.” 

~ “Yes, thanks. And I will truly endeavor to keep 
in my orbit.” oes 

Nellie knew she was being “chaffed.” Still she 
was oppressed with the need of making her wishes 
unmistakable. “But wouldn’t you, mother, be 
pleased to know the Club had a perfectly royal time 
here? I want to do ourselves justice. I should 
like to be so proud of you, and of the easy, open- 
handed way we do things. Now, for one thing, about 
supper.” 

“Well?” 

“T should like to have you say ‘yes’ to my plans 
beforehand, Mrs. Crane.” 

“Yes, then. If we come to grief, come it is!” | 

“That is a mother worth while. Mother, I’d like 
the Club to know you just as you are-now. You will 
please keep that position—smile just a trifle more 
cordial. Youcan wink, if necessary —ready?” Nellie 
whisked an imaginary curtain off from an imaginary 
camera. 

Mrs. Crane was accustomed to these goings-on of 
her impressible Nellie. She smiled, and suggested 
that whatever was to be, had better be made known, 
since, for ought she knew, it might be thought desira- 
ble to alter their residence to represent a section of 
the Alhambra, or to have a canal dug, gondola posts 
erected, and a fleet of Venetian boats constructed. If 
so, it would, she thought, be needful to blow the horn 
at once for the men folks. 

“Mother, how unmercifully you do chaff a little 
girl!” Indeed, Nellie was almost vexed. “If I am 
‘horrid,’ I know how I came so. What-an awful little 
girl you must have been, mother !” 

“T believe they did use to call me so ‘down coun- 
try,’” replied the black-eyed mother. “Supposing 
that now we hear the whole matter.” 

“Tt is nothing very much, mother ; only I shotld 
like us to have for tea whatever it would be nice to 
have —not just ‘pies,’ as we had just ‘cake’ at 
Lolly’s. I should have thought they would have had 
tarts, or trifles, or something! / want a mzce supper ; 
just such a—a-— ; well, mother, dear, just such an 
awful supper as children like. I don’t care whether 
‘anybody else ever had such things together on the 
table at. one time or not. I want to choose some 
dishes out of our dinners, and breakfasts, and teas — 


the things that 7 like myself—and have them at the 
Club supper. W727 you, mother?” 
“Ts that all? I had expected to provide at least a 


brass band, Chinese lanterns, and perhaps awnings. 


I don’t mind the ‘awful’ at all, unless, indeed, you 
wish for paté de fois gras, truffles, or edible birds’ 
nests.” 

““What’s that, mother ?” 

“OQ, things that sometimes go with ‘awful sup- 
pers.’ I shall be pleased, Miss Crane, to have you 
submit your bill of fare as soon as practicable, that 
we may send for whatever indigestibles we haven’t in 
store.” } 

“Mother, I’ll bet there isn’t an ‘indigestible’ in 
the lot! Ill get the slate, and think ’em up, and 
write ’em down, and you'll see for yourself.” 

Nellie went to her room, and taking her big school 
slate down, shut herself in. She “thought ’em up, 
and wrote ’em down!” It occupied her a good hour. 
Then, with a brisk step, and a satisfied look, she 
went out and handed the slate to her mother. 

Mrs. Crane gave the slate back, with a peculiar 
smile. “I am agreeable, my dear young lady.” 

“T thought you would be, mother. It is all sweet, 
milky things, that folks say are healthy for children ; 
no soda, only in the biscuit, and not a dust of spice. 
Maybe it is odd to have no cake; but we couldn’t 
have better than Mrs. Sumner’s, so I rather not have 
any ; besides, there zwz/7 be that fruit-cake we baked 
over there. I believe I’ll save this, mother, and hang 
it over the sink. It todk me so long to think of all 
our different custards, I don’t believe I should get 
them all again.” 

She went out with a triumphant swing to her skirts. 
But in the door she paused. ‘Only, mother, have 
you thought—? I don’t a bit believe but that it will 
take all the cream for two days?” 

“Perhaps, since there is to be so much cream 
coffee, @ Za all you want. However, your supper 
shall not be spoiled for lack of cream.” 


CHAPTER 1 
IN WHICH NO MOTHER MEDDLES, 


It was a lovely day, and everybody was in a lovely 
temper. The two mothers, Mrs. Crane in doors, and 
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Mrs. Nature out doors, had done all they could to 
get ready for the Club. The young grasses, soft and 


green, hurried gently by the sun, had got their carpet- 


walks spread by every road in the Hollow ; and the 
house was “spick and span,’’—nice fires and open 
windows, which was Nellie’s idea of pleasant rooms. 

The girls came in light spring dresses and white 
aprons. They had nosegays of crocus and daffodil 
and early myrtle, and all the vases in the house were 
brought forth and filled. 

The president was rather late, for she and Fanny 
had the basket of fruit-cake to bring. They found all 
the members on hand excepting Caddy Golding and 
Marion—but they had hardly hoped to have her. 
Just then, however, there was a smooth, swift roll of 
wheels, and everybody caught a glimpse through the 
windows of silver-plated harness, glittering carriage- 
top, and gorgeous affghan— the Golden pony phae- 
ton. It was Caddy. She was by herself driving the 
milk-white ponies. 

“My!” cried Fanny. 
we does come!” 

But, be it recorded to the honor of girlhood, no- 
body responded. In four weeks they had not forgot- 
ten a certain little lesson. Nellie was again ready 
with her tact—the tact of a good heart. She ran 
out to the gate, followed by the elder hostess. Caddy 
had stepped down, lines in hand. She turned to Mrs. 
Crane, hesitatingly, — 

“T ought, perhaps, to have driven home and left 
the horses, for I see the men are out in the field. I 
never thought. I took the carriage, for mamma said 
Marion might be able to ride down — but she wasn’t.” 

But Mrs. Crane had unhitched the tugs, and was 
leading the ponies from the carriage. ‘No trouble, 
my dear, I know all about horses.” 

“T tell you what, girls,” said Caddy, as they went 
up the walk, “now that the carriage zs here, we’ll have 
the good of it. Ill take every one of you home to- 
night. You know I can take two at a time — won’t 
it be fun?” 

I believe that each girl inwardly winced ; but as 
Caddie seemed utterly unconscious that anybody had 
ever been “bad” to her, they presently forgot it too. 

“Now say, girls,” began Nellie, as she led the way 
to the kitchen, “‘ we arn’t going to bake pies altogether 
to-day. We are going to have a jolly old supper, that’s 
what we are, and we are going to cook ¢hat. It is part 


“We comes in state when 
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pies, but there are other things. For one, there will 
be a meringue pudding. Mother showed me, and I 
made one yesterday, so I can teach you myself. We 
must bake that first, to have it cool. Let me show 
you what we shall eat with it as sauce.” 

She went into the pantry, and brought out a large 
glass pitcher of thick cream. 

‘“‘O, isn’t that lovely ?” cried Madge Hallet. 

“That is just what itis! Cream through glass zs 
lovely! Catch my mother putting the cream in any- 
thing but glass!” 

Mrs. Crane was passing through the room. ‘ Look 
out for the hitches !”” she murmured in her daughter’s 
ear. Then she closed the sitting-room door. 

Nellie distributed the meringue things with a spry 
hand. ‘ Here, Lolly, you are persevering ; you grate 
bread until there is a quart. Jane Graves, you are 
careful, you go into the milk-room, and dip two quarts 
of milk from the pan that stands by itself on the lower 
shelf. Madge, you grate this lemon: Effie, you grate 
this one. Fanny, break those eight eggs, and let the 
whites run into this dish, and the yolks into that one. 
And you, you idle chatterbox of a Nellie Crane, you 
mosie along into the pantry, and bring a piece of but- 
ter the size of two eggs. Everybody hurry now!” 

Nellie “ mosied,” and everybody hurried ; and then 
the receipt was read. 

“This is for one pudding ; but we’re making two, 
you know — for we’ll have plenty at ¢4zs house,” Nel- 
lie prefaced. ‘‘Soak one pint of grated bread in one 
quart of milk, add one cup of sugar, grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, piece of butter size of an egg, 
yolks of four eggs: bake till done, then spread over a 


| layer of jelly, beat the whites and add one cup of 


sugar. Spread over the pudding.” 


While it baked Nellie brought out the jelly, and 
everybody tasted. Lolly and Caddy beat the whites 
and the sugar to be in readiness. The rest were given 
other eggs to beat. Each was admonished to re- 
member how many she had, that the receipts might 
not get mixed. ‘Yours, Effie, is the jelly-custard pie. 
Jane Graves, yours is a Marlborough. Mine is real 
custard, and yours, Caddy, is the lemon corn-flour.” 

“What makes you have ’em all custard?” asked 
Fanny, in evident disgust. 

“Why, because — don’t you like custard?” But 
the absurdity of so many custards began to steal over 
Nellie herself. She hurriedly quoted her mother. 
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* Custards are simple and wholesome. Besides,” 
added she, out of her own sage little head, “it is 
spring, you know, and I thought we would learn some 
spring pies. Nobody has much to make pies of in 
spring except lemons and eggs, unless they have 
canned fruit left. We have thousands of raspberries 
yet, but — ” (Here Nellie found herself again in deep 
water. She floundered for a moment.) “ But I love 
custards so dearly, and mother knows so many nice 
ones, I thought we would just revel in them for once. 
I thought it would be just what you would all enjoy.” 

Nellie spoke rather imploringly ; and at this stage 
the girls evidently had resolved to be polite. They 
said that custards were very nice, Fanny with the 
rest, but in a tone that Nellie must nave resented, had 
not the meringue come out just then, and everybody 
become occupied in seeing the jelly spread, and the 
whipped egg and sugar laid over and properly 
browned. 
tremely tempting that the whole Club fell to work 
again with a relish. 

“ And now for the Florentines,” said Nellie. ‘“‘ We 
must have a moderate, careful oven for them, and do 
them before we get tired.” 

This is the way: they made a rich pie paste, only 
they used butter instead of lard, and mixed it with 
cold, sweet milk, rolled it thin, spread it with butter, 
folded, and rolled it again into sheets one eighth of 
an inch thick. This Nellie spread with delicious 
pear preserves. Then it was placed in the oven. 
Meanwhile Caddy was whipping whites of eggs and 
sugar, which Nellie spread thickly over the preserve 
when she drew the sheets from the oven. After that 
she strewed them plentifully with the almonds Fanny 
had minced, sifted sugar lavishly on top of them, and 
placed the tins back in the oven. 

These sweetmeat sheets came out beautifully pale 
and delicate, owing, of course, to the skilful tinkerings 
with dampers and hearth. As soon as they were 
cooled, placing a strip of paper two inches in width 
upon the sheets for a pattern, Nellie cut them into 
She laid those completed “ Florentines ” 


diamonds. 
upon some gold-sprigged china plates of lavender- 
purple. Such a lovely bit of cool, bright color as it 
was. ‘The young cooks could scarcely tear their eyes 
away. 

“ Two things all right ! 


crusts !”’ 


And now, hurrah for pie- 


Indeed this first custard-dish was so ex-— 
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But Nellie sent nobody to her mother’s flour- 
chest — certain saving remembrances prevented. She 
brought flour and lard herself. “Caddy, six cups of 
flour, please. Jane Graves, three cups of lard. Chop 
these together, Fanny. Then, Miss President, you 
may mix and roll. Take water from this pitcher of 
ice. Flaky crust, or the fine floury kind?” 

Everybody said, “flaky.” 

“Then you must mix as little —no—as thorough- 
ly — goodness! what did mother say? Don’t begin 
yet, Lolly: let me think.” 

Lolly waited. Nelly thought. The sewing-machine 
in the sitting-room was to be heard running at full 


speed. “Mother is awful particular one way or the 
other. I don’t know which it is, though,” she said at 
last. She finally went into the sitting-room. When 


she returned, she said, ‘“‘ Use the least water possible. 
Handle as little as may be. Roll one way all the 
time—from you. Bake carefully, and your crusts 
will be light and flaky.” 

As fast as the President could roll the paste the 
girls lined the deep plates. Jane Graves filled with 
the jelly custard. The receipt ran thus :— 

“To one cup of raspberry jelly, add one egg and 
three table spoons of thick cream; bake without 
upper crust.” 

Fanny and Madge had the Marlborough pie. 
apples had been previously stewed. 

“One cup sifted stewed apple, one cup sugar, one 
cup cream, half cup butter, one well-beaten egg, some 
nutmeg. No upper crust.” 

Caddy was intrusted with the “‘ Lemon Corn-flour,” 
because it was so very bothersome, and she so very 
careful. 

“The juice and grated rind of one lemon, one cup 
of water, one table spoon corn-starch, one cup sugar, 
Boil the water, wet 


The 


one egg, butter size of small egg. 
the corn-starch with a little cold water, and stir it in ; 
when it boils up, pour it on the sugar and butter ; after 
it cools, add the egg and lemon. No upper crust.” 
Effie Graham had the ‘“‘real custard pie.” It was 
all Nellie could do to go from one group of the pie- 
makers to another, and to keep the receipts from mix: 
ing in her own curly little head. It was truly a moment 
of relief and satisfaction for her when all the pies sat 
on the table filled, to the brim, ready for the oven. 
“There,” said she, “why is not this: just as well as if 


our mothers had stood over us? Girls, after we learn 


\ 


pies. 
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a few general principles, —how to beat eggs, and that 
it takes four eggs to the quart of milk to make a nice, 
firm custard, and that you must not work your crust, 
and that you must roll it from you, and that it must 
be mixed with ice water, — 7 say, anybody can make 
Into the oven with ’em now! Forward ! march ! 
— lead off, Lolly.” 

Certainly Nelly had shown that she had the knack 
of getting work out of people, and of getting it done 
quickly too. But this time it was sooner said than 
done. 

There were seven pies. Seven girls approached. 
It was found to be a nice piece of work even to lift the 
brimming plates. Seven pairs of small hands trem- 
bled like those of seven granddames. Lolly slopped 
hers the first thing. But, behold them at last — seven 
girls, each bearing a brimming custard pie ovenwards, 
elbows stiff, eyes fixed upon the plates, pretty feet 
scarce daring to step lest the sweet liquid should 
spill. 

“The way to have done,” said Lolly, at last, “ was 
to leave some to be dipped in after they were in the 
oven.” 

“Why didn’t you speak before, if you are so wise,” 
snapped out Fanny. They were now at the oven, and 
Lolly was stooping with hers, when Madge Hallet 
cried out, “Ou! there!” 

Her pie had slopped over. That was nothing; but 
the cry startled Lolly, who was still rather weak, and 
she let her plate fall, and there the jelly custard lay 
on the floor, a debris of pink and white puddle, frag- 
ments of brown pie-plate and wet dough! The front 
of Lolly’s apron was splashed from top to bottom ; 
and, besides, of course, a tremor passed along the 
whole row ; and, of course, every girl slopped her pie 
more. or less. 

Nellie, be it told, kept a smiling face. She recog- 
nized her opportunity. She caught after her ideal 
behavior, and grasped it. She shone forth. ‘“‘ Never 
mind at all,” she said. ‘“ Perhaps, seeing that it is 
one custard the less, it is a good thing. So many 
custards were absurd ; and, besides, the jelly custard 
is a great deal like the meringue. Who cares for who 
cares? I'll wash it up in a jiffy.” 

Here she paused to inwardly bless that mother, 
who, hearing the crash of crockery and the screams, 
still pursued the even tenor of her seam. “ There’s 
a lady for you,” she secretly commented. 
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Nellie’s politeness worked like magic. The -little 
adventure steadied the young hands somehow, and 
they got the pies safely in. The splashed apron was 
sponged, the floor washed up, and the broken plate 
out of doors, all in three minutes. 

“There!?’ said the hostess. 
not just as good asnew? Now, Jane, you shall watch 
the pies. Caddy, you may grind this bowl of coffee. 
I shall make biscuits, and then you shall all see me 
cook sugared apples and buttered apples, and after 
that the steak. To see me will be as good as doing 
it yourselves. Why not?” 

““ Coffee! steak ! apple-sauce ! for supper!” some- 
body was heard saying. 

“ Are you in earnest, 
whispered. 

Nellie answered aloud, with sudden heat showing 
in her face. “ Perhaps you don’t any of you like 
steak — porter-house steak— and coffee, and hot 
sauce. If you think you don’t, we won’t have it, of 
course. I was trying to be independent, and have 
what we really liked best ;;but I must say you’re a 
nice set to please.”’ 

“OQ!” replied the girls, more or less pensively. \ All 
but Caddy Golden ; she said, and some way everybody 
thought of dear Marian Halliday — “Steaks and coffee 
are always nice. We have steaks often for tea, 
stead of the cold meats. And everywhere one is asked 
there are canned fruits. It has made me hungry just 
to hear Nellie speak so appetizingly of hot sugared 
apples and buttered apples — they’re just the thing.” 

“Well, I’m glad there’s one. J’ll bet you’re an old 


“Who among us is 


Nellie?”’ Lolly delicately 


in- 


jewel, Cad!” But, luckily, just here, Nellie remem- 
bered she was the hostess. 
“However,” she continued, “I say again, that if 


the supper is not going to be liked, we can have the 
regular company tea; for I know mother has plenty 
of the usual cake bakedt sand there is your fruit 
cake.” 

“Come girls !”’ said the President, in official tones ; 
“T think we forget ourselves. Who ever heard of 
company dictating what they would and would not 
have for supper? Nellie, of course, will give us what 
she pleases.” 

Nellie was grieved and vexed; but while the rest 


| were remembering themselves, she also called to mind 


how nice she had intended to be. She accepted the 
little veiled apologies and. cordialities, and went on 
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with: her biscuit. She made a great dripper full, 
using one teaspoon of soda to one pint of sour cream, 
pricking each one twice, very accurately, with a fork. 

The coffee was already bubbling fragrantly — not 
steeping, but really bubbling audibly, as Nellie went 
in to look at the clock. ‘Mercy! It is four now, 
girls. I'll bet those pies won’t be cool; and a warm 
custard is horrid.” 

“Mother places a warm pie on pounded ice if we 
are in haste,” suggested Caddy, not timidly at all, 
her faith in a smile or a frown being alike sincere. 
So the back kitchen table was speedily covered with 
pounded ice, and the hot pies carried thither. 

“‘T never. can tell which way I like them best,” 
said Nellie, as she produced the apples, already pared 
and quartered. “So I thought we would have them 
both ways. O, girls, I did hope you would think it 
nice to have such a supper!” 

These tones of Nellie’s always did coax the birds 
off the bushes ; and they flew down this time also. 
Every girl was as interested as the little hostess could 
wish in the unorthodox apples. 

“These are to be buttered. There are two pounds 
of the quarters. We put a quarter of a pound of 
butter in the frying-pan, add the apples, and sprinkle 
them with half a pound of sugar. Put them in the 
oven, and let them roast there slowly. We are to 
toast bread and dish the apples on that, with ever so 
much sugar a-top.” 

She then produced another pan with halved apples 
before the little crowd of cooks. ‘“ These have been 
soaking in sugar and lemon extract ever since before 
you came. Now we are to dip them in flour, and fry 
them in this kettle full of drippings. It must be boiling, 
as for doughnuts, and the apples are to be carefully 
turned. I shall serve them hot, with lots of sugar.” 

When the deputation to set table went in, Mrs. 
Crane was not in the sitting-room. Nellie, glancing 
about, thought she understood. ‘The keys were in the 
doors of the china closet, and a little pile of folded, 
glossy damask lay upon the table. ‘‘ “as she trusted 
me with the best table-cloth and napkins? Mercy! 
I wish she hadn’t, ’most! You are to take the gold- 
sprigged china, Caddy,” she added, aloud., ‘“ Make 
the table beautiful.” 

Caddy did. There were some pieces of fine tinted 
china, and some silver, and some cut glass, all taken 


down beforehand from the sacred top shelf. More- 


over, when she looked in the cupboard there were on 
a tray some little buoquets of window-flowers, one 
for each plate. “What a very nice woman, I shouldn't 
wonder !”” Caddy thought. ‘I don’t believe but she 
and mamma would like each other!” 

Meantime she sniffed the steak. She was a healthy 
little girl, if she was the heiress of two bachelor uncles, 
and papa besides ; and she felt wholesomely hungry, 
and wished the funny supper was ready. 

Out in the kitchen the steaks were cooking, over a 
great heat, in two immense frying-pans. “I can fry 
as nicely as any broil,” Nellie said. ‘“ And I can’t 
broil good at all. And I can take pieces that isn’t 
steak, and have them as nice as steak, my way.” 

Caddy, who supposed a broil the only legitimate 
method, examined into this with some curiosity. She 
found Nellie set the empty frying-pans over a great 
bed of fiercely-glowing coals. When they were heated 
very hot, she laid the steaks, well peppered, upon the 
hot, dry pans, with not a sprinkle of salt. Within 
three minutes she turned them thrice. Then she ran 
to the iron cooking-shelf with the pans, where the 
platter, the butter, and the salt were in waiting. 
Upon the hot pieces she dusted salt, and laid bits of 
butter, and piled them a-top of each other, until, just 
at, the moment when the biscuits were done, and 
the apples perfection, the steaks were all deliciously 
gravied and fragrant; and then the young cooks 
would not have exchanged the prospect for even a 
strawberry festival. 

But, mercy! whatatable. Every leaf had been put 
in, but still it was loaded. It looked like a mighty 
Thanksgiving table ; and the great quantities of every- 
thing did strike the girls comically as they went filing 
in — Lolly with the heavy coffee-pot, Fanny with the 
platter, Caddy with buttered apples, and little Jane with 
sugared, Madge with the biscuit, Effie with nothing, ~ 
and Nellie herself with two great pitchers of cream. 

With great pride, Nellie surveyed the “ spread’? — 
there wasn’t a scorched thing there! With serene 
satisfaction she served cream coffee to the Club— 
that is to say, she filled each cup two thirds full of 
pure cream, and upon it poured the hot, fragrant 
amber. She interdicted the sugar-bowl. ‘ Wait until 
you have tried without — sugar spoils it for — for — 
epicures,” she said, gravely. 

Caddie and little Jane proved té be the only “ epi- 
cures.” The rest wanted sugar—at them, I fear, 
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Nellie turned up her nose, as wanting in delicacy of 
palate. 

“Does your mother always make coffee so?” 
asked Madge Hallet, with great respect, sipping the 
delicious draught. 

_“No-o, she don’t ;” answered Nellie, reluctantly. 
“ But Z’ve had some so often, when there was cream 
left in the pitcher, as I was clearing the table ; and I 
always thought it would be splendid if anybody could 
have such coffee at table, and I thought at once it 
would be just the thing to treat you with when I found 
I could do as I had a mind. Isn’t it deZcious?”’ 

They drank cups of it,—boys or girls could, you 
know, — but, for all that, the steaks, and the biscuits, 
and the buttered apples upon toast, and even the 
sugared apples, which Nellie told them were im- 
proved by having cream poured over them, received 

ample appreciation at the hands of the Club; but I 
don’t suppose that any mother will lift her hands 
when she reads that the various custard pastries met 
with a different fate, and that when Mrs. Crane came 
home she found upon the table nearly thirty of her 
small china plates loaded with meringue swimming in 
cream, and wedged-shaped pieces of custards, with 
the acute angles merely chipped of ; together with ten 
_ broken and disfigured slices of black fruit-cake, and 
as many crumbled Florentines. There were also 
embarass du richesse in the way of cold steaks, cold 
biscuits, and cold apple toast. 

She smiled grimly, and wondered mies was she 
_ to do. 
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I never heard what she did do. I know she didn’t 
have any counsel in the dilemma ; for the Cooking 
Club was out at the gate, what Seeitt in Caddy’s 
phaeton, when she came home. 

Happy, popular Caddy, for the first time since they 
came to the Hollow! How she did devote herself to. 
those girls! The last load was Nellie, who must. have 
been taken entirely around the outer rim of the bowl, 
to get back home again; for she came back in the 
starlight and dew, and, having gone bareheaded, was as 
hoarse as a little frog. She groaned, remorsefully, at 
the piles of clean china, and at her mother emptying 
the dish-pan, and at the clock, which said “nine ;” 
and, strange to say, she went to bed cross, although 
she had had her own way, and her mother hadn’t 
“meddled” at all. How sha// little girls be pleased, 
I wonder ! . 

The President had quite forgotten, in the fun, to 
appoint the next Club. She never once thought of 
it, until she was getting down at her own gate. “You 
are no good at all as a ‘Gold Stick,’ Cad!” she said. 
“The Club would dissolve into girls in a hurry if it 
wasn’t for Marion. We shall have to have it. at 
Fanny’s ; and I shall be obliged now to go round to 
every house, separate.” 

But the next Club wasn’t at Fanny’s, although fhe 
excited little President did go from house to house, 
and on the wings of the wind, too; for, O,— events 
had taken place to render the mene meeting of: the 
Club a most remarkable time ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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my LADY’S "CHRISTMAS. 


BY CARL DYKEMAN. 


HE Christmas morn is long, and bright, and cold. 
My Lady leans upon her golden cane, 
And looks from many-windowed Castle Fane, 
And says the Christmas morn is long and cold. 


Beyond the frozen moat My Lady looks— 
The Castle drawing-room is bright and still ; 
She sees a little chimney ’neath the hill, 

And children sliding on the frozen brooks. 


Long, and bright, and silent is the room; , 
Silent, without, the long and armored hall ; 
Silent and wide the Castle chambers all 

. Wait overhead in draped and beauteous gloom. 


My Lady turns and walks away ; 
My Lady leans upon her golden cane ;— 
Upon this Christmas morn My Lady Jane 
Walks where she has not walked since Christmas 
Day. 


Smooth are My Lady’s bands of snowy hair, 
Snooded beneath the lovely, ancient lace, 
The lovely nun-wrought lace, that shades the face 
So cold, so sorrowful, so haughty fair. 


My Lady leaves the bright and silent room, 
And slow she trails her ruffled silken gown 
The shining stairs and shining floors adown, 

And passes far along the bannered gloom. 


She passes in behind the arras old; 
The light streams dimly through the gallery panes ; 
But still the eyes of all the pictured Fanes 
Light on My Lady with their smile of gold. 
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My Lady slowly looketh at them all ; 

But as she passes, in her weary eyes 

All suddenly the Fane’s own smile doth rise, 
And down her haughty cheeks the tear-drops fall. 


Before one little picture dim 
My Lady lowly falleth ; 

She clasps her hands upon the rim, 
And low in sobs she calleth. 


And backward all the long years roll — 
She’s tiny Lady Jenny, 

A little lonely mourning soul, 
Who, unmissed by any, 


Each day did climb the gallery stair, 
One step upon the other, 

To come and love the portrait face 
They told her-was her mother. 


My Lady riseth from her knees ; 
She kisseth sweet the pictured mother ; 


And Christmas kiss she giveth these Downward My Lady turneth, 
Two mailéd men, father and brother. Where, on the fretted antique frames 


Of pictures three, with red gold flames, 
1h : ; The gay Christmas sun burneth. 


Ah, there she stands !—the sweet young Lady Janie, 
| m Her flowing hair the goldenest of any 
il In the world, with eyes of glowing gray 
I I Shining beneath her stately hat and feather, 
Hit And standing in the midst of leafy May, 
| And smiling with her lips of tender red, 
1 Sweet Lady Janie Fane !—she was, ’tis said, 


The Toast when all the gallants met together. 


And here, another Lady Janie Fane ! — 
My Lady’s lips part in a wan, sweet smile. 
My Lady droops upon her golden cane, 
; And moans as ’twere in dreary pain: 
Then she uplifts her large wet eyes a while. 


i 
iii ai. All in her simple girlish white 
oo — \ She glances through her screen of, roses, 
IM H Upon the rider plumed and bright 
AAA The winding castle road discloses 
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To her who waits within her bower-perch 
so airy — 

Her cousin-liege, the Castle’s heir, hand- 
some Sir Harry. 


O, long ago that summer day! 
And long ago that Christmas wedding! 
And long ago that happy life! 
And long ago that lovely wife ! 
And long ago that funeral wound its way ! 
And long the Castle yews been shedding 
Their mournful drip and gloom 
Upon his stately tomb! 


My Lady bendeth on her golden cane, 
And passeth down the glittering floor, 

And looketh through the Christmas sun, 

And-pitieth that widowed Lady Jane, 

Who sitteth in the little frame of gold 

All in her black, and reading letters old ; 
Who sitteth there forevermore 

All in her black, in Castle Fane, 

And readeth love forever done. 


My Lady bows her low upon her cane ; 
And heavily My Lady walks ; 

And back My Lady slowly goes through Castle Fane, 
And to herself she sighs and talks. 


Low and fast she calls on those she loves ; 
The air is sweet with phantom smiles, 
A child’s sweet cry her brain beguiles : 
Outside, the white and purple castle doves 
Coo in the Christmas sunshine ’neath the warméd 
eaves, 
And fleet the deer run through the dead and rustling 
leaves, 
And shout the children of the cottager — 
There was—there is no other sound My Lady 
knows, 
And O, for the voices so dear to her! 
And:O, for the little voices that never were ! — 
And bent, and old, and sorrowful, My Lady goes 
Back where her piléd Yule-logs burn, and sits, and 
dreams, and looks 
Through all the chiming Christmas hours, so bright 
and still, 
Down where the little chimney smokes beneath the 
hill, 
And where the noisy children slide upon the frozen 
brooks. 
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A, YOUNG GRUSADER, 


BY LOU. BURNEY. 


“ TOSIE girl, I want you to go down to the village. 

I expect a dispatch from New York, and the 
wool buyers are to be here this afternoon, so I can’t 
go myself. Take plenty of things to wrap up in, for 
you may have to wait. I will have Henry put black 
Kit before the buggy.” 

Josie’s eyes sparkled as her father said this. The 
grass never grew under her feet when there was a 
prospect of driving black Kit, and so it was not many 
minutes before she was ready and out, joining Henry 
as he came from the barn leading the pretty glossy 
Kit attached to the light buggy. 

Mamma came to the side door to see her off, — 
mamma always saw Josie off, — and only mamma’s self 
knew how often, with misgivings more or less in pro- 
portion to the way, frisky or sedate, in which the 
pretty Kit, who could hardly be called a girl’s horse, 
although she belonged to Miss Josie, got over the 
ground between the horse-barn and the road. But 
Josie, in spite of her love of sparkle and dash, was a 
genuinely careful driver. This her mother knew, and 
she always comforted herself with it after the little 
daughter was once well out of sight. 

It was a fine November afternoon. As the young 
girl rode along she felt what, let us hope, the young 
always feel—the delight of living. Everything was 
exhilarating. She enjoyed the bright bracing air ; she 
enjoyed the hum-hum of those light wheels ; she en- 
joyed looking at the satiny flanks of Kit, moving up 
and down in the long loping trot that covered so much 
ground ; and, lastly,.she was conscious of the pretty 
picture she herself made, with her graceful dress, her 
bright face, and the long plume of her hat bending 
back to caress her sunny, floating hair. Without van- 
ity, Josie Warren knew herself to be the envied among 
the girls, and the admired among the boys of her own 
especial circle. - But she had, what we wish every 
fifteen-year-old girl might have —a thoroughly good 
heart ; and all the petting at home, and the envy and 
admiration elsewhere, had failed to spoil her. 

It was three miles to Lawrence. Just as she en- 


tered upon the last mile and a half Kit pricked up 
her ears, and begun to tug at the bit—her favorite 
method of telling that some one was coming up be- 
hind her. Josie’s ear, only a little less quick than 
Kit’s own, had also caught that other hum of wheels 
now mingling with hers. Be sure that being Josie 
Warren it did not detract from her self-satisfaction to 
look around and meet the gay, black eyes of Tom 
Mathews, the very handsomest of all that string of 
boys whom she could twist about her, little finger. 

She glances at the horse he drives —yes, it is Ro- 


nald, the great, long-limbed bay that Tom is always 


boasting of, and holding up as being superior to her 
Kit. Ahead lies a long, wide, level stretch. “He 
shall see now,’’ thinks Kit’s mistress to herself. 

Tom raises his cap galiantly. “A fine day, Miss 
Josie. May I pass you? I expect father in on the 
4.30 train, —there is the whistle now,—and won’t 
he rage if I’m not there the moment he steps down 
from the cars! I’m awful sorry you can’t keep up, 
for ’twould be so jolly ;” and Ronald is abreast of her 
as he finishes. 

“QO, good-by, Mr. Mathews, if you are really gone ; 
but what if I should ‘keep up’?” and she shakes 
the reins lightly and chirrups to the ready Kit. Kit 
comprehends, and straightening herself out with one 
bound, takes her place neck and neck with Ronald. 
The clack, clack of those eight hoofs upon the beaten 
road, the fine whirr of those eight delicate wheels, are 
music to the ears of all four— Ronald and Kit, and 
the gay boy and girl. Faster, faster. Kit does not 
fail her mistress ; for now she gains a little, nowa 
little more, now her strong shoulders are ahead, now 
half her glossy length, Ronald straining by her side, 
when, suddenly, she shies ! 

“Hullo! what’s the matter?” says Tom, and de- 
spite his hurry he pulls up. 

‘““No harm done,” says Josie, gayly. 

“O, I see now what frightened her. Look, Josie, 
there’s Sammy Metcalf back there in that fence cor- 
ner, and he’s drunk as an owl, I do believe. That’s 
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the second time within a fortnight. I wonder what’s 
got into him, for he used to be as steady as any of 
the boys. By: the way, Josie, I heard you and sister 
Belle talking about the crusaders the other day — 
now here’s a splendid chance to put some of your fine 
theories in practice. Suppose, now, you and Belle 
hold a prayer-meeting over your fallen little beau, — 
for I believe you both lay claim to him, — and may- 
be, between you, you can manage to reconstruct him. 
Wouldn’t that be gay, now?” and Tom threw back 
his curly head and laughed. 

His way of putting it was slightly ridiculous ; but 
Josie, for a wonder, did not laugh. “It would cer- 
tainly be worth while, Tom, were it possible.” 

“OQ, I guess you could do it. Girls like you and 
Belle could do ’most anything with a fellow ; but, 
then, what girl like you and Belle would? ‘Tell me 
that, Josie Warren.” 

Trotting along side by side on the wide road, Kit 
keeping up in fine style, they had now reached the 
village. Growing suddenly mindful of his hurry, Tom 
lifted his cap, and turned down toward the depot. 

The sun dropped lower and lower, and still Josie 
sat in the telegraph office and waited for that tire- 
some dispatch. When it did come, and she was at 
last ready to start for home, it was past eight o’clock. 
It had grown very cold. The wind had changed, and 
now blew from the west a bitter wintry blast. Even 
Josie, so warmly clothed, shivered a little as she drew 
up the pretty robes, and was glad to wrap herself with 
their soft warmth. 

“A cold moonlight ride before us, Kit— we must 
hurry — mind, now!” and the petted creature under- 
standing, fell at once into her own loping trot. 

Josie, wrapped in the warm robes and encircled 
with sunny thoughts, whirred dreamily along, scarcely 
noticing where they were, until the nervous Kit sud- 
denly swerved from the road. Josie instinctively 
pulled up. She hurriedly looked about her. The 
very same place —and, his light-colored linen coat 
betraying him — “ Yes, I do declare, there is Sammy 
Metcalf in that fence corner yet! Sammy! 
Metcalf!” she called, “you will freeze to death 

Not a sound. 

She called again, 

Still silence. ‘For mercy’s sake, is he so drunk 
as that? What would his mother say?”’ She walks 
Kit on a step or two; but then she stops, turns in her 


Sammy 
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seat and looks back. ‘He certainly w// freeze if he 
is left here all night.” 

She sits and thinks; somebody will probably be 
along soon ; but, no, she cannot remember seeing at 
the village a single team from their neighborhood. 
‘Yom and his father must have passed long ago— 
why didn’t ¢4ey rouse him? What is to be done? 

She thinks so long that Kit grows restive, and 
plainly intimates to her mistress that whatever is 
done must be done quickly. Suddenly, in the moon- 
light, the young girl feels the blood flowing’ in a red 
tide up even to her forehead, and spreading in a warm 
stream all over her neck. This is the thought that 
brings it: “No, there is no one but me; and I mus? 
do it for poor Mrs. Metcalf’s sake — only, what will 
my mother say?” 

Kit, understanding no girlish hesitation, no girlish 
scruples, paws impatiently. It i» Tom Mathews’ words 
that finally decide Josie. “Girls like you and Belle 
could do ’most anything with a fellow, but girls like 
you and Belle never would.” 

““Wouldn’t we, though?” says she, and she gets 
down from the buggy. But, brave little girl! what 
makes her tremble so? She goes first to Kit. She 
must secure Aer good will and co-operation ; but Josie 
has no fear, for they are old cronies, and have had 
many an adventure together. Kit stops her pawing, 
and lays her nose on Josie’s shoulder. “My good 
Kit,” whispers Josie, fondly, ‘‘now do you do just as 
I tell you, and have patience.” 

Then she approaches the drunken boy. “Sammy 
Metcalf, get up! get up!” She takes hold of his 
arm and shakes him. She fastens her fingers in his 
coat collar and shakes him. She works over him 
desperately until she does get him to sit up. 

“Sammy, you will freeze to death here—come, I 
will take you home.” 

His head sways from side to side, he opens his eyes 
and looks at her foolishly. ‘‘ Whash ye doin’?” 

“I’m going to take you home, Sammy —take you 
home,” she repeats in a louder key, as though she 
thought he might be deaf. 

“‘ Mother’IIscholdlikeshedickenshoknow.” 

“Never mind, you must go.” Josie was so dis- 
gusted that it was the easiest thing in the world to 
speak with the necessary sharpness. Quickly she 
backed Kit until the buggy was close by him. Then, 
exerting all her strength, she pulled him to his feet, 
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steadied him to the step, drew, pushed, pulled, and 
finally scrambled him in —her “fallen little beau” — 
a disgraceful heap at the bottom of the buggy. 

Entirely out of breath, she stood a moment or two to 
recover herself, Kit looking back at her wonderingly. 

Getting in, she gave up almost the entire buggy to 
the boy, putting her own feet outside upon the step, 
and sitting upon the outward edge of the seat. Even 
her dress she held away from him—the poor little 
crusader couldn’t help it. She drove along as fast as 
she could and manage to stay in the buggy herself ; 
and by and by, either the effect of the liquor had par- 
tially worn off, or the motion had revived him, for 
Sammy raised himself up and leaned against the seat. 
After a while, growing more sobered still, he struggled 
to get upon the seat. Josie stopped Kit a moment 
and helped him up. He turned upon her a dazed 
look. ‘Who are you?” he said. 

“QO, a friend,” answered Josie, quietly. 

The sound of the girlish voice seemed to bring him 
quite to himself. ‘Heavens! Is it you, Josie War- 
ren? What are you doing with me?” 

“Taking you home, Sammy.” 

Within a few rods of her own home, the road 
branched off which led by Mrs. Metcalf’s. Josie was 
just making the turn when Sammy caught the reins. 
“No,” he said, decisively. “I will get out here.” 

“Sammy, you could not walk—JI don’t think you 
could even stand.” And despite his staying hand 
she drove on. 

They stopped in front of his mother’s house. With 
difficulty the boy climbed down from the buggy, Josie 
offering her help in vain. At last he stood on the 
ground, one hand still resting upon the wheel. His 
mind, fully sobered, took in all the shame of the 
situation. 

“Josie” —he dragged the little name out in a 
husky voice. “Josie’””-—then choked up, and evi- 
dently could get no further. 


“Yes, Sammy, I guess I understand you.” And 
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she waited a little. Then she turned Kit slowly 
round. But Sammy still stood there. She halted 
opposite him. She sat a moment longer ; then, a 
little awkwardly, she said, “Well, I must bid you 
good-night, Sammy.” . 

Still that tall fellow stood and looked at his pretty 
little preserver, but said not one word. But un- 
daunted, she leaned slightly over the side of the 
buggy, speaking now for the first time since she left 
Lawrence easily and naturally, which with Josie War- 
ren nearly always meant merrily. “Well, are you 
going to stand there like a wooden boy, Sammy Met- 
calf, and let me go off home without saying one single 
word to me? There is a promise I must have before 
I go, and that will oblige you to speak, Sammy, I 
fear.” 

Poor Sammy, as he heard these gay words, knew 
that it was “all day” with him, little Josie being wont 
to have her way. 

He suddenly spoke. “Yes, you shall have it, Josie. 
I should be a meaner sneak than I am if I wouldn't 
give it to you. Here’s my hand on it!” 

She reached down and dropped her ungloved fingers 
in his — the stronger brown ones closed around them 
in the half merry, yet wholly solemn pact for a sec- 
ond—then she touched Kit lightly with the whip, 
and went spinning away. 

Reaching home, mamma, anxious with watching, 
met her at the gate. ‘‘ Was it the message kept you, 
my dear?” 

“N-no, not exactly,” said the little crusader ; and 
then, like the good girl she was, she told mamma all 
about it, even before she got down from the buggy. 

Precisely what this wise and tender mamma made 
answer to her young daughter I cannot tell you; but 
I am sure she did not wholly blame. 

But there is wisdom and wisdom —the wisdom of 
mamma, and the wisdom of Josie; for all this hap- 
pened over a year ago, and Sammy’s wordless promise 
has never been broken. 
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BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


HERE are few thoughts that are new in the 
world, as Solomon discovered thousands of years 
ago, and said that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” Many of the best stories in our story books are 
only the reproduction of some very ancient bit of his- 
tory or myth ; and some of our readers may be sur- 
_ prised to learn that the finest of all English nursery 
tales, ‘‘ Cinderella,” was once the delight of the chil- 
‘dren of Egypt in the palmy days of the Pharaohs. 

We will tell you how it all happened ; and we think 
that you will say that the old story is quite as clever 
as the new, and much more probable ; for in the ¢rwe 
Cinderella history there are no fairy godmothers, no 
mice, and no pumpkins. A wise old eagle takes all 
the management of the slipper, and we can in fancy 
see him carrying it over the silver sands and dark pyra- 
mids of Egypt, without too greatly taxing our belief. 

Rodolphe —a pretty name to begin with — was the 
fairest lady in all Egypt. She had a dainty foot, and 
wore jeweled slippers, and all the people gazed upon 
her with delight when she walked, as though she were 
a goddess or a fairy. , 

She went out to bathe one day among the white 
lilies of the Nile. While she and her maids were 
sporting in the water, a great shadow passed over 
them, and they saw an eagle alight on the bank where 
their clothes had been left. Presently it arose with 
something in its talons, and wheeling through the 
golden hazes, became a speck in the clear sky. 

When Rodolphe came up the bank, she found that 
one of her jeweled slippers had been carried away, 
and she said to her maids, — 

“The eagle has taken it.” 

And the maids said, — 

“Then it will bring you good luck. The eagle is a 
bird of good omen.” 

So Rodolphe hobbled home with a light heart, one 
of her slipperless feet crushing the lotus blossoms. 
Her maids laughed at her, but she said, — 

“Tt is good luck, for an eagle has taken it.” 

Far away up the Nile lay Memphis, with her bright- 
winged temples and palaces ; a city seventeen miles in 


circuit, the seat of the Pharaohs for nearly a thousand 
years, and at this time the capital of all Egypt. Here 
were the splendid temples of Iris, Serapis, and of the 
Sun, and the throne was now filled with a Pharaoh 
who had overthrown eleven other Egyptian kings. 

His name was Psammeticus. His son, the Pharaoh 
Nechor, slew Josiah, King of Judah, B.C. 610. (See 
2 Kings xxiii.) 

He was sitting in a cool portico of his palace to- 
ward evening. The crimson sun was blazing low on 
the hot sands of the desert, but cool winds tripped 
with light feet along the dimpling waves of the Nile, 
and fanned the king as they passed. He arose, 
walked into an open court, when a great shadow 
passed above him. 

He looked up, and beheld with delight and awe an 
eagle descending, and wheeling above his head, with 
something sparkling in his talons. He looked upon 
the bird as a messenger from the Sun, ~ 

He lifted his arms for joy. Just then the eagle 
began to ascend, dropping the glittering treasure from 
his talons into his bosom. 

It was Rodolphe’s jeweled slipper. 

The next day Psammeticus issued a proclamation 
which caused all Memphis to wonder. Whoever 
would find the mate to the jeweled slipper, which the 
eagle had brought to the palace, should be loaded 
with riches, and taken into the service of the king. 

Rodolphe heard the great news. She believed that 
the eagle was indeed a messenger of the gods to point 
out to her her destiny. So she came to magnificent 
Memphis, to answer the proclamation of the king. 

With one slipperless foot she ascended the grand 
porticoes of the Pharaohs, and stood before the king 
with downcast eyes, lifting her dress just above her 
dainty feet, —a perfect vision of beauty. Of course, 
Psammeticus immediately fell in love with her, and 
married her, and made her queen of all Egypt. 

There was great joy in all the dazzling temples of 
Memphis when the marriage was consummated — 
there were dancing, and music, and strewings of flow- 
ers. All Egypt was happy. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


BY C. H. WOODMAN. 


EAR ANDERSEN is dead! 
D To his beautiful soul God said, 
“ Arise and come 
To your eternal home!” 
Thus, in the dusk of even, 
Soft as the sweet dew falling, 
He heard Him calling. 
As wide the bright gates swung, 
A glorious angel sung, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 
So his wonderful spirit fled. 


Bow, O lily, and weep! 
Mourn, O sea-born shell! 
Sigh, wet winds from the deep, — 
Sing mildly, sweet and well! 
Wave, ye vines that creep, 
And toll, O sad harebell ! 
Forever sound asleep, 
Held by the Mighty Spell, 
Lies the voice that blessed, 
The hand that caressed, 


And the great child-heart in the manly breast. 


But the spirit never dies! 


Lift up, O lily, lift up 


Your snowy or golden cup! 
Smile, O daisy, with eyes 

Of purple or winsome blue! 
Anemone, — lighting the dell 

Through delicate tears of dew, — 
Think of his sweet surprise 
At the star-flowers in the skies ; 

At the immortelle 

And the asphodel, 
And the blossoms of Paradise. 


Weave, © sweet child-souls, 
Your loves to aureoles 
Around his deathless name 
Who was as pure as you! — 
Pure as the flower-held dew, 
Pure as the star-fed flame 
In the northern blue ; 
Dream of the holy delight 
That fills his loving eyes, 
As he walks in the fields of light. 
Hear him, as he cries, 
‘Dear Andersen is come 
To the children of Paradise, 
To the Christ-child in His home!” 
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BY E. F: 


: | epee shut up her book, and looked at. mam- 
ma. ‘Mamma, I wish we could be s’prised 
Christmas !” 

“Surprised.” It was a moment before mamma 
understood. ‘It is somewhat difficult,” she said 
then, “to surprise little girls who feel at liberty 
to go tomamma’s drawers at any time, and to untie 
all the packages when the delivery-man comes. 
small house like this people have to help surprise 
themselves.” 

“Who wants to help surprise theirselves!” ex- 
claimed little Katy. “You ought to be cunning, 
mamma, and hide things; a ‘truly’ hide — you 
know—and not just in bureau drawers.” 

“That's not what I mean at all, Katy,” said Floris. 
“Mamma, I mean a surprise, and not our Christmas 
presents. Of course, Katy and I know what them’ll 
be, or most know. It'll be our new hats, or some 
aprons, or something we’d had to have any way, and 
just one of the every-day Christmas presents. besides ; 
a book, or a horn of candy. I most know mine’ll be 
a silver thimble this year, ’cause I lost my old one, 
and I heard you tell papa that Katy ’d better have a 
workbox, so’s to s’courage her to learn sewing more. 
Now, see ’f ’tain’t so.” 

Mamma sat before her little daughters, her guilt 
confessed in her looks. 

“Not that we blame you, mamma,” added Floris, 
kindly. “I’m old ’nough now to know that if Santa 
Klaus brings us anything, he comes round before- 
hand, and gets every cent they cost out of papa— 
great Santa Klaus, that is!” 

“¢ But what did you mean by a surprise, Floris ?” 

“Oto no. quite,” answered Floris... “ But, T 
thought I sh’d like to have something happen that 
never had before ; something planned for me ’n’ Katy 
that we didn’t know a breath about, and there was no 
chance of prying into, so that ’twould honestly s’prise 
us. I never was s’prised in my life yet,mamma. I 
always found out some way.” 

Mrs. Dewey smiled. She went out to prepare 


Ina 


dinner, and nothing more was said; and Miss Floris 
took up her book with a sigh. 

But at night, while she was buttoning the two white 
night-dresses, Mrs. Dewey returned to the subject. 
“My little daughters, if you will keep out of the 
kitchen to-morrow, all day, I think I can promise that 
something very strange and delightful shall happen 
on. Christmas.” 

Four little feet jumped right up and down, two little 
faces flew up in her own, four little hands caught hold 
of her, four bright eyes transfixed her — indeed, they 
came pretty near having the secret right out of her on 
the spot. 

“QO, mamma! What zs it?” 

“You must be very anxious to be ‘truly s’prised,’ ” 
remarked mamma. 

Floris saw the point. She subsided at once. She 
smiled at mamma with the first elder-daughter smile 
that had ever crossed the bright child-face. 

“T guess I shall be ‘truly s’prised’ if we ave 
s’prised,” she said, with a funny little, grimace, as she 
laid her head on the pillow. 

“ Now, remember, it is to be a ‘truly keep-out,’”’ 
warned Mrs. Dewey. ‘You are not to enter the 
kitchen at all—not once all day to-morrow.” 

“Why, surely, mamma Dewey, you are not to do 
anything towa’ds it before breakfast,” reasoned little 
Katy. 

“T shall at least notice whether I am obeyed.” 

“What’ll happen if we don’t?” inquired Katy. 

“ Nothing’ll happen-then,” said mamma, quietly. 

The little voices said no more, and mamma went 
down stairs. They said not a single word more, be- 
cause the little Deweys were so, constructed that had 
there not been a standing command that they should 
not speak after mamma closed the door, their little 
pink tongues would have run all night; but they 
squeezed each other’s hands very tightly, and also 
remained awake somewhat longer than usual. 

Mrs. Dewey smiled next morning to see her daugh- 
ters: seated’at their lessons in that part of the sitting 
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“O, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL! ALL ICED!” 


THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS PIES. 
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room furthest from the door that opened into the 
hall and thus into the kitchen. They never once 
directly referred to last night’s conversation ; but they 
were extremely civil to her personally, most charm- 
ingly civil, obedient, and thoughtful. Indeed, Katy’s 
littlé round shingled head would bob out into the hall 
almost every time mamma’s step was heard. “ You 
must let me bring you anything I can, mamma— any- 
thing I can, ’thout going into the kitchen, I mean.” 

But, to Katy’s disappointment, mamma wished no 
assistance. Floris offered to go down town, if mamma 
needed. But mamma wished nothing that Floris could 
do. However, to their delight, they saw the delivery- 
man, when he came, taking down lots of orders in his 
book. “Would it be w’ong to listen in the hall?” 
Katy whispered. ‘“’Cause I could hear everything 
she told him, ’*f I was a-mind to.” 

Floris told her it would be very wrong. 

The elder little girl studied, and played, and sang, 
and amused her doll all the morning, and refused to 
listen to any pleasant sound she heard from the 
kitchen. She shut her little nose, also, against a sud- 
den whiff of deliciousness as some door opened. She 
even went to the well, and brought hard water for her 
room, because the rain water would have taken her 
near the forbidden regions. 

But little Katy was as restless asa bee. She had 
a thousand errands through the hall. When Floris 
reprimanded her, she said she didn’t ’tend to go a-near 
the kitchen door. Floris looked out often ; but, at 
last, the little one settled on the hall stairs with her 
paint-box, and the elder sister felt at rest. 

But even to her it finally grew along forenoon. Be- 
fore ten o’clock she found herself infected with the 
same restlessness. Then the various sounds which she 
heard distracted her, such busy sounds — she would, 
at last, have given almost anything to know what was 
going on out there. 

The mantel clock was just striking eleven when the 
hall door unclosed, and Katy’s plump little person 
partially appeared. 

“Come here, quick, quick! or she’ll be back. /’ve 
Sound out, Flory!” 

“O, have you— Why, Katy Dewey!” Floris over- 
turned the music-stool as she ran. Katy, her head 
turned listeningly toward the kitchen door, blindly 
crowded a spoonful of something into her mouth, 

“There! isn’t that ’licious good? O, Floris, such 


things as I have seen out there !— the box of raisins 
is down on the table, and all her extrach Lubin 
bottles. I couldn’t stay to look much; but, Floris, 
there’s twelve of the most beautiful mince patties — 
O, the most beautiful! all iced, and ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ in pink sand, on every one, and there’s twelve 
more in the iron ready to fill— wasn’t that I gave 
you crammed with raisins !” 

Floris’s eyes danced. “Kit Dewey, I’ll bet we’re 
going to have a Christmas party —a party of little 
boys and girls! What else was there, do tell me!” 

“O, I d’no; there was heaps of raisins — and, 
mebbe, there was ice cream ;” suddenly remembering 
Floris’s fondness for that delectable. 

Floris knew better than that; but still her eyes 
danced. Suddenly they heard the back kitchen door, 
and, as suddenly, Floris turned white. “The mince- 
spoon, Katy! You’ve brought the mince-spoon ! 
Mamma’ll know!” 

Katy’s little mouth dropped open. 

“Quick! She’s coming this way!” 

Floris softly got into the sitting-room, so did Katy. 

“Where is the spoon?” hurriedly whispered the 
elder girl. 

“T stuffed it under the stair carpet, where that rod 
was up.” 

They could hear mamma coming through the hall. 
But she came only part way. After a pause, she 
returned to the kitchen. a 

“ Katy, what if she’s found it ?” 

“ She couldn’t.” 

They stole out into the hall. The-spvon was gone! 

“O, Katy! Dll bet you left it sticking out!” said 
Floris, and burst into tears. Katy did the same. 
With one accord they ascended the stairs to their 
room. : 

When, with red eyes, they came down to dinner, 
they found mamma in the dining-room as placid as 
usual. The kitchen door was wide open. After 
dinner Floris was requested to wipe the dishes. Her 
work took her into every part of the kitchen domains, 
and her red eyes peered about sharply ; but nothing 
unusual was to be seen— not one trace of the beau- 
tiful patties, not a raisin-stem, even ! 

Christmas day came and went. 
silver thimble, and Katy her work-box. The dinner 
table was in the usual holiday trim. But the little 
frosted pies, with the pink greetings, were not brought 
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forward —no, and not one word was said concerning 
them, not even by mamma’s eyes. 

At night they cried softly in their little white bed, 
after mamma had gone down. “ And, Floris, I ’mem- 
ber now, there was something else, under a white 
cloth, like a plate of kisses, I thought,” sobbed Katy, 
her wet little face pressed into the pillows ; “ and I 
shall always think she was going to make fruit- 
cake, for there was citron all cut up, and there was 
almonds —” 

“Don’t, Katy! 


I don’t want to hear it! I can’t 


CHRISTMAS IN HEAVEN. — 


eo ee 
hear it!” said Floris, in a thick voice ; “and don’t 
let us disobey mamma more by talking.” 

But what did become of the beautiful, frosted, pink- 
lettered little pies — would you like to know ? 

Floris and Katy cannot tell you; for never yet 
have mamma and her little daughters exchanged a 
word upon the subject — but I think Z can. At least 
I was told that a factory-weaver’s family, where there 
were several little girls, had the most lovely of patties, 
and kisses, and sugar-plums sent them for their 
Christmas dinner last year. 


CHRISTMAS 


IN HEAVY Be 


The Holy Voice cried that the Prince of the King- 
dom, 
He that dwelt in the deep light of the Throne, 
Sorrowing had gone from the side of the Father 


And taken the path of the mist and moan 


\ 


That rises up ever from the Orb of sorrow, — 
Gone in the garments of ashes and pain, 
Gone to build for the weary children of Eden 


The vanished stairway to heaven again. 


BY HOLME 
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Do they keep Christmas Day in heaven, I wonder ? 
Is it a season all hallowed up there? 
Yes ; for whether I dream, or whether I ponder, 


I feel that the sinless angels must care. 


All the angels of Service, grave and beautiful, — 
Beautiful with the white and tireless wing, 
Grave with love and the painless sorrow of wisdom, — 


All the angels that serve, all that sing, 


Must with the children of men have this in common, — 
The unutterable wonder, and praise, and love, 
As the years of the earth, in their swift returning, 


Bring the Day round when, through the mansions above, 


There where the Cross pierces the glory of Heaven, — 
Wondrous golden stair that the ransomed climb, — 
Gabriel wears again Annunciation Lilies, 


And the Praising Host keep the Christmas-time. 


With the blissful blood-washed throng no man can 
number — 
They with thoughts of earthly Christmas swept — 
O, I 4now that there, in the House of the Father, 
All through the Mansions many, this day is kept ! 
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BEOWULF HELD FAST HIS DEADLY GuEST. 
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BY ARTHUR GILMAN, 


“Tis merry in hall, 
Where beards wag all.” — TussErR. 


‘HE girls drew their chairs closer about the 
table, and announced that they were ready for 
me to begin. 

- “How long ago it was, I cannot tell,” said I, “ but 
perhaps that makes very little difference. It was 
about twelve hundred years ago, and I should have 
liked to be there.” 

“ Where?” asked Gerty. 

“Where?” asked Lily. 

“Where?” saidI. “It was over the salt sea, in 
the land the Pilgrims left, and away up in the north- 
ern part. It was in the early days of English hospi- 
tality and love of conquest that a mighty Thane 
made up his mind to build a mead-house greater than 


any of the halls of Albion. He had power and 
wealth that God had given him, and he said, “I will 
deal out bountifully to old and young of my gold, and 
my ale, and my smoking beef.” 

“And so he built a hall?” Gerty said. 

“Yes. It was made,” said I, “a huge hall, long 
and wide, with curved gables and a high roof, and 
with pillars dividing the aisles from the nave. Down 
the middle ran broad stone hearths, on which were 
blazing, and cracking, and smoking great timber fires. 
On each side of the long hearth-stone thére was a line 
of tables, at which the Thane’s hearth-sharers sat on 
stools and benches, and at the upper end was his own 
raised table, at which sat the guests whom he wished 
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to distinguish, and his wife, who filled the guests’ cups. 
At the lower end there was a table for the drinking 
cups.” 

“Now I, too, wish I had been there!” Gerty ex- 
claimed. 

“Let me tell you more about this great folk-stead,” 
I continued. ‘The warrior-guests needed a place for 
sleep, and pretty near by too. It was made by parting 
off spaces with paneling and tapestry, between the 
pillars and the thick outer walls. In others of these 
spaces were the gilded vats of liquor into which the 
cup-bearers dipped their pails. The women slept in 
recesses kept sacred for them, behind the Thane’s 
own table. In the great hall the harp was thrummed, 
and the gleeman’s song was loud. He said he could 
tell, from far back, the beginning of men, and how 
the Almighty wrought.” 

“ Could he?” Gerty interposed. 
supposed he could, and went on. 

“In such a folk-stead, about six hundred years after 
our Saviour’s birth, the Thane was happily feasting his 
guests, when one night a grim giant of the fens and 
the fastnesses, named Grendel, came when all was 
quiet, and killed thirty of the board-sharers. Dawn 
showed Grim Grendel’s track to the sad circle, but 
they did not follow him, knowing full well the war 
would be long and loathsome. A second night he 
came, and a third ; until for twelve winters’ tide he 
had sought and snared the young and the high. The 
Thane alone was safe, for Grendel might not lay his 
misshapen hands on the gift-stool. Many a time the 
' rich man sat in thought, broken in mind, worshiped 
at the holy places, and prayed in words for help from 
the ghostly slayer.” 

““ Papa,” asked Gerty, “ what is a vift-stool ? 45 


I replied, that I 


“It was the seat upon which the Thane sat in the | 


great hall,” said I.“ But, my dears, I am telling you 
a romantic and mythical story, and I wish you to 
exercise your imagination, and not ask me to explain 
my terms too exactly. I use many words just to.give 
you an idea of the literature of early times. 
are peculiar ; do you like them?” 


They 
“We like your story ever so much! Do goon!” 
Gerty replied for both herself and sister. 

“While the Thane was praying in the holy places 
of Durham,” I continued, “there was a man, the 
mightiest among the Goths, away down in Suffolk, 


who heard of Grendel’s deeds,, He built a wrought- 


champions, sought the shore-cliffs, steep hills, and 
wide headlands of the north. There they tied their 
ship, shook their war-shirts, stretched their sea-weary 
limbs, and thanked God, who had made the wave- 
paths easy for them. 

“When the warder who watched the Thane’s sea- 
shore saw the bright shields coming over the ship’s 
bulwarks, he wondered who the men might be. Rid- 
ing to the beach, with a great spear quaking in his 
hand, he said to the good leader, — : 

“‘¢ What weapon-bearers are ye, bearing war-shirts, _ 
who come over the water street with a foamy keel ? 
O, ye far-dwellers, tell me quickly, whence come 
vere 

“‘ Then the leader, unlocking his word-hoard, replied, 
‘We are of the Weder-Goths, Hygelac’s hearth- 
sharers. We come to help thy Thane. We have 
heard that a wretch does him hurt in the dark night. 
I may teach him how to overcome the Grim Grendel.’ 

““*Good words, well spoken!’ said the fearless, 
warder. ‘Bear your weapons and yourselves to my 
sharp shield-lord. His warriors will hold your new- 
tarred ship, until it bear back to the Weder marshes 
those who come whole from this rush of war.’ 

“Together the fierce men marched until they saw 
the foremost of earth’s houses wherein the rich Thane 
lived. It was all timbered, gaudy, and worked with 
gold, and toward it, over the handsome stone street the 
Goths walked, while, hand-locked, the bright ringed- 
iron war-shirts shone and sang as they entered the high 
hall. Sea-weary, they set their broad, round shields 
against the wall—their war-shirts in a ring —and 
their darts, with the gray ash-wood shafts, together. 
Then a proud warrior asked the new-comers, ‘ Whence 
bear ye your stout shields, gray shirts, fierce helms, 
and heap of war-shafts ?’ 

“From beneath his helmet the proud lord of ‘the 
Weder-Goths answered, ‘We are Hygelac’s board- 
sharers. Beowulf 8 my name.’ 

“There sat the Thane, old and hairless, among his 
earls, and he said, ‘I knew Beowulf when a boy. | 
The seamen who came from the land of the Weder- 
Goths say he has in his hand-gripe the might of thirty 
men. Him, holy God hath in his kindness sent to us 
Ring-Danes ; therefore I have hope against Grendel.’” 

“What did the Thane mean by Ring-Danes?’? 
asked Gerty, unable to imagine. ; 

“He merely meant Danes,” I replied, “but he 


stem, foamy-necked vessel, and with fifteen chosen | called them thus because they wore shirts for armo:r 
“ 7 
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made of iron rings, woven together by hand, which 
clanked as they moved. 

“Then spake Beowulf to the aged Thane: ‘ Hail! 
Sea-farers have told me, on my own southern turf, of 
the deeds done by Grendel. I have myself done.deeds 
of valor, and will now grasp this fiend to grapple for 
life, for I ween that Grim Grendel recks not of weap- 
ons. Care not for me. It is the Lord’s doom 
whom death shall take. What is to be goes ever as it 


- must!’ 


“Then the Thane accepted Beowulf’s offer ; a bench 


was cleared in the beer-hall for the sons of the Weder- 
Goths, and they unsealed their breasts among the 
warriors with mead, The earl who bore the ale-cup 
poured out the bright, sweet ale ; the glee-man sang, 
and there was gladness among the revelers. Words 
were winsome, and the frolic-wife, the Thane’s queen, 
gold-decked, greeted the men, and bade them be blithe 
at the beer-drinking. She greeted Beowulf, and after 
drinking of her cup, he fitted for the strife. The war- 
riors went to their evening rest, and the Thane, bid- 
ding Beowulf hail, gave him the mastery of the wine- 
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SHE RUSHED INTO THE HALL, 


hall, saying, ‘Never have I trusted this hall to any, 
save now to thee. Have now, and hold the best of 
houses! Watch against foes!’ 

“The warriors who were to guard the curved-roof 
house, all slept in the murky night, save one. He 
watched for the war-meeting. Then came the shadow- 
walker Grendel, stalking from the moor under the 
misty hills to the lofty hall. He rushed at the door, 
made fast with fire-hardened bands, and, striking 
with his hands, dragged open the hall’s mouth. A 
loathsome light, like flame, shot from his eyes, and he 
laughed wickedly as he looked on the war-men sleep- 
ing all together. One sleeping warrior he seized and 
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slit, and reached forth to Beowulf. The doughty 
warrior hung upon Grendel’s arm. The fiend felt 
that there was not in mid-earth a stronger hand-gripe, 
and became faint in heart. Then awaked all the 
Weder-Goths. The hall was full of din, and it was 
great wonder the earth-home fell not ; but its cunning- 
ly-forged iron bands held it, and still it stood above 
the warlike beasts. But many a gilded mead-bench 
burst from its sill where the grim ones fought. 
Beowulf held fast his deadly guest, and his warriors 
hewed and hacked, not knowing that no war-blade 
could cut his wicked hide. As Beowulf held the 
wretch with war-strength, a grim wound gaped on 
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Grendel’s shoulder, his sinews sprang asunder, his 
bone-locker burst, his life’s end was come. He left 
his track in blood as he fled, death-doomed and 
weary, to the fens and mere. There he laid down 
his life, and the surge boiled with blood ; the waves 
welled hot with clotted gore ! 

“Tn the morning many a warrior came about the 
gift-hall from far and near to see the wonder. Beo- 
wulf’s praise was sung, and the war-men ran their 
fallow steeds in trial of the race over the smooth road- 
ways. The king’s glee-man found another tale that 
had truth in it, and, mindful of song, began to tell of 


you?” 


cleansed ! 
friends !’ 

“Then she went to her lord’s seat and the Ring-Danes and 
Weder-Goths fell to the feast. 
quaffed wine, and thought not of a grim hereafter. Night came, 
and the bench-floor was bared, to be spread with beds and 
bolsters. 
bowed, having first put at their heads their high war-helms, 
ringed-shirts, and ash-wood spears. 
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Beowulf’s undertaking. The Thane stepped forth, 
and seeing Grendel’s hand, said, ‘ For this sight give 
thanks forthwith to the Almighty! Beowulf, best of 
warriors, I love thee as a son in my heart! Hold thy 
new kinship well! May the All-wielder pay thee with 
good, even yet more greatly than I do!’ 

“Then the hall was bidden to be made fresh. Many 
men and women worked at the wine-house until its 
broken bands, rent hinges, and strong walls were 
sound again, and then the golden webs of wonderful 
tapestry shone about all the bright dwelling. It was 
full of feasting friends. The glee-wood was fired ; the 
glee-men, gladdeners of the hall, sang; games were 


begun again, and the cup-bearers gave wine from wondrous cups. 

Then came the queen forth with a cup, a cloak, and a ring. 
“She said: ‘Take this cup, O, Beowulf Wear this cloak and 

~ this ring, O youth, with all hail! The horn-curved hall is 


Live thou, and be kind to my sons. Here all are 


The meat was choice, the men 


Filled with beer, and ready for sleep, the mighty 


I can let them sleep ; can 


“No, no! Please go on!” the girls said. 

“ Well, if it must be so,” said I, “I will tell you about Grim 
= Grendel’s mother. 
—_ Ring-Danes were stupidly sleeping, she rushed into the hall to 
wreak wrath for her dead son. 
— lor and dearest friend of the Thane, and picking up Grendel’s 


She dwelt in chill waters, and when all the 


She quickly seized the counsel- 
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gory hand, which ‘he had lost in his fight, she hasted 
to the fen.” 

“Was Beowulf asleep too?” asked Gerty. 

“ Another abode had been given him,” said I, “and 
it was well for the hag that he was not in the horn- 
curved hall. In the morning the Thane was in 
trouble when he found his dearest was gone. Call- 
ing Beowulf, he spake, weeping: ‘A mighty man- 
scather has come to avenge the marsh-stalker’s death. 
My counsellor, who knows my runes, is dead! The 
hag dwells in the dark land where the wolf hides — 
by the windy nesses where the hill-stream goes under 
the shades of the cliff, the flood under the earth. A 
mile thence stands the mere, over which hang barky 
groves. There liveth none so wise who knows its 
bottom. Seek the spot if thou dare! I will pay thee 
for the strife with money, with old treasure, with 
twisted gold !’ 

“ Bravely the lords of the Weder-Goths rode now to 
the mere. Before all was Beowulf. Suddenly they 
reached an unwinsome wood, under which stood water 
ghastly with gore, and there floated the counsellor’s 
head. On the shores were big, frightful worms, and 
strange sea-dragons, which, startled, ran away at the 
sound of the war-horn. Well-armed, with his white 
helm, and girt with his lordly ring-shirt, in his hand 
his hafted sword, hardened in warriors’ blood, he 
plunged beneath the frightful wave. He sank a day’s 
space and reached the before unknown bottom. 

“The hundred-year old hag grim and greedy, saw 
him dropping into the land of wonders. She clutched 
him, but his ring-mail was strong, and she could not 
break it. She dragged him to her roofed palace, 
where there was no water. A pale firelight showed 
the mere-wife, and Beowulf struck her with his war- 
sword, but its edge failed. As one who thinks to gain 
lasting praise, and careth not for life, he cast the 
twisted brand away, and trusted to his strength. The 
hag seized him. He dragged her till she bowed, then, 
seeing an old sword, greater than any other man might 
bear to the game of war, he seized its knotted haft. 
Fast and fierce he struck with the brand upon her 
neck. Her bone-rings brake. The bill went through 
her flesh ; she sank to the ground—dead! By the 
fire-light Beowulf saw Grendel’s body. He cut off its 
head, but the hot blood melted the sword. The Danes 
saw new blood rise in the water. 

“¢ Beowulf is slain,’ they sorrowing said, and thought 
never more to see their dear lord. But, lo! forthwith 
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he dived up through the water, and came swimming 
to the land, with the head, which four men could 
hardly bear upon the deadly stake. 

“The Goths marched with their lord over the mead- 
ows to the great hall again. Anon there was drinking 
and feasting, and then — having done his great deeds, 
Beowulf, and his hardy war-men sailed back to the 
land of the Weder-Goths. 

“ After this, the whole broad land came under Beo- 
wulf’s sway, and for fifty winters he held it well, until 
in the dark nights, a great dragon who held watch 
over a sin-heaped hoard, wasted the land with ore. In 
awful strife the lord fought the dragon, and conquered ; 
but the poison-worm struck one wound in him, and he 
was death-sick. 

“The dragon’s gold was brought before him as he 
laid in pain, and he said, ‘I thank the Lord for all! 
My life is gone. Let others care now for the people’s 
need. Let the warriors raise a mound on the sea’s 
head-land, that I be not forgotten, and that the sea- 
farers, driving foamy barks over the mists of floods, 
may call it in the days that are to follow, “ Beowulf’s 
Mound.” 

“Then he gave toa young warrior his war-clothes 
and his weapons, saying, ‘ All my kinsmen are gone 
to the God-head, earls in their valor. I shall follow 
them.’ 

“When he died, they made a heap hung with helms, 
shields, and bright war-shirts, in the midst of which, 
with sighs and sorrow, they laid their lord. On the 
mound they kindled a fire of Swedish pine, and while 
the heaven swelled with smoke they sang a lay of lan- 
guish. The Weder-Goths wrought a high, broad 
mound on the hill as a beacon for seamen. Around 
this rode Beowulf’s hearth-sharers, and they sang that . 
‘he was of kings and of men the mildest and the 
kindest.’ 

“T don’t believe it!” both the girls said together, 
as I stopped. 

“TJ will excuse you, if you do not,” said I; “but I 
think the story is partly founded on facts. There are 
three places in England which correspond quite well 
with the account I have given. In Durham there is a 
place called Hart, where the great mead-house may 
have been, and near by is Grendel’s-mere, overshaded 
with bushy groves, and it is deep —very deep. In 
Suffolk, too, there are several places, the names of 
which begin with Wether ; and I think that Beowulf’s 
Weder-Goths may have named them.” 
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THECCRICKET’S STORM, 


BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 


HE high and the mighty lord of Glendare, 
The owner of acres both broad and fair, 
Searched, once on a time, his vast domains, 
His deep, green forest and yellow plains, 
For some rare singer, to make complete 
The studied charms of his country-seat ; 
But found, for all his pains and labors, 
No sweeter songster than had his neighbors. 


Ah, what shall my lord of the manor do? 

He pondered the day and the whole night through. 
He called on the gentry of hill-top and dale ; 

And at last on Madame the Nightingale, — 


Inviting, in his majestical way, 

Her pupils to sing at his grand soirée, 

That perchance among them my lord might find 
Some singer to whom his heart inclined. 
What wonder, then, when the evening came, 
And the castle gardens were all aflame 

With the many curious lights that hung 

O’er the ivied porchés, and flared among 
The grand old trees and the banners proud, 
That many a heart beat high and loud, 

While the famous choir of Glendare Bog, 
Established and led by the Brothers Frog, 
Sat thrumming as hoarsely as they were able, 
In front of the manager’s mushroom table! 


The overture closed with a crash —then, hark! 
Across the stage comes the sweet-voiced Lark. 
She daintily sways, with an airy grace, 

And flutters a bit of gossamer lace, 

While the leafy alcove echoes and thrills 

With her liquid runs and lingering trills. 

Miss Goldfinch came next, in her satin gown, 
And shaking her feathery flounces down, 

With much expression and feeling sung 

Some “Oh’s” and “ Ah’s” in a foreign tongue ; 
While to give the affair a classic tone, 

Miss Katydid rendered a song of her own, 

In which each line closed, as it had begun, 


With some wonderful deed which she had done. 
Then the Misses Sparrow, so prim and set, 
Twittered and chirped through a long duet ; 

And poor little Wren, who tried with a will, 

But who couldn’t tell “ Heber” from “Ortonville,” 
Unconcious of sarcasm piped away, 


ASRIE, 


And courtesied low o’er a huge bouquet 
Of crimson clover-heads, culled by the dozen, 
By some brown-coated, plebeian cousin. 


But you should have heard the red Robin sing 
His English ballad, “Come, beautiful Spring!” 
And Master Owlet’s melodious tune, 

“OQ, meet me under the silvery moon!” 

Then, as flighty Miss Humming-bird didn’t care 
To sing for the high and mighty Glendare, 

The close of the evening’s performance fell 

To the fair young Nightingale, Mademoiselle. 
Ah! the wealth of each wonderful note 

That came from the depths of her tiny throat! 
She carolled, she trilled, and she held her breath, 
Till she seemed to hang at the point of death ; 
She ran the chromatics through every key, 

And ended triumphant on upper C ; 

Airing the graces her mother had taught her 

In a manner quite worthy of Madame’s daughter. 


But his lordship glared down the leafy aisle 
With never so much as a nod or smile, 

Till, out in the shade of a blackberry thicket, 
He all of a sudden spied little Miss Cricket ; 
And, roused from his gloom, like an angry bat, 
He sternly demanded, “ Who is that?” 

“Miss Cricket, my lord, may it please you so, 
A charity scholar — ahem ! — you know — 
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Quite worthy, of course, but we couldn’t bring” — 
Thundered His Mightiness, “ Let her sing!” 
The Nightingale opened her little eyes 

Extremely wide in her blank surprise ; 

But catching a glimpse of his lordship’s rage, 

Led little Miss Cricket upon the stage, 


AY 
Where she modestly sang, in her simple measures, 
Of “Home, sweet Home,” and its humble pleas- 
ures. 
And the lord of Glendare cried out in his glee, 
“This little Miss Cricket shall sing for me!” 


Of course, of comment there was no need ; 
But the world said, “Really!” and, “Ah, indeed!” 


Yet, notwithstanding, we find it true, 


As his lordship does will the neighbors do ; 

So this is the way, as the legends tell, 

In the very beginning it befell 

That the Crickets came, in the evening’s gloam, 
To sing at our hearths of “Home, sweet Home.” 
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By JULIA A. EASTMAN, 


AUTHOR OF THE $1000 PRIZE STORY, ‘“‘STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT.” 


CHAPTER 
“aS BOUND WITH THEM.” 


OWN the hill from the poor-farm into the 

deeper shadows of the Graythorpe valley, Mrs. 
Clancey had come leading Paty that October evening. 
Behind them they left the dreary old place, with its 
sheds and barns, left behind Gran’ma Dunscomb, 
Mrs. Gracey, the cross’ brown hen, and all the sur- 
roundings of the child’s previous life. Paty seemed 
to herself to be ina kind of hushed dream. The lady 
at her side scarcely spoke. She only kept Paty’s 
hand close in her own till they came to Miss Cran- 
son’s gate. Then she led her in, down the path, 
through the wide hall, and on up the stairway to her 
own room. ‘There were white curtains round the bed, 
the windows were wide open to the early stars, and 
there was a faint perfume as of flowers in the chamber. 
Then, in the dim light with a young moon shining 
in through the elms, Paty, still in the same hushed, 
dreamy state, knew that she was being undressed, put 
into a very long, soft night-gown, and then she was 
lying behind the curtains. There was a kneeling 


figure beside her for ‘a few moments. Then that | 


sweet face bent over and kissed her, and a voice, 
speaking low, said, “Dear little girl.” Only three 
loving words, but it was long since the child had 
heard as many before. 

““T wonder if I did die, and go to heaven after all,” 
! Paty said, half aloud to herself, when Miss Margaret 
had gone. But,no. There was the hall-lamp shining 
up from below; there, through the open door, she 
could see the six leathern fire-buckets hanging in the 
stairway, the light glinting against their green sides, 
and from the room underneath she could hear a voice, 
whose calm, precise tones she well knew. 

“ Now, Margaret, don’t.” 


The sitting-room was dark but for the hall-lamp, 
which flung a rectangle of light across the carpet. A 
cat was asleep on the sofa, and there was a click of 


| knitting-needles from the big chair in the corner. 


“Don’t. Let me beg of you.” 

“Yes, Aunt Lesbia, I know ;” and Margaret, step- 
ping down the shadowy room, seated herself on a 
stool at Miss Cranson’s feet. ‘You think I’m going 
to adopt her, ‘confer estates,’ like Miss Flite, upon 
her, smother her in luxury all my natural life, and 
make her my residuary legatee in the end.” 

Such a merry laugh as rang out through the wide 
old hall and up the stair, so that Paty, three fourths 
asleep, heard it, and laughed too. As for Miss Les- 
bia, she smiled a little, and answered, — 

“‘T supposed you would do something of that sort.” 

There was a moment’s silence between them. 
Aunt Lesbia sat, stiff and straight, knitting faster 
than ever, and looking over her needles, and over 
her spectacles down at the gentle face upraised to 
hers ; a softly-tinted face, with large, blue eyes, and 
bands of fair hair, the face of the child who years 
ago had played with her dolls in this same room. 
Only the shadow of the mourning dress, and the 
whiteness of the widow’s cap, reminded Miss Cranson 
that it was the woman, and not the little girl, who 
looked up at her to-night. There was a sigh from 
the big chair, then a voice of calm decision, — 

“T’ve been thinking about it, Margaret. You know 
I promised your mother that I would look after you, 
and now I’ve a piece of advice to give you.” 

“Yes ’m,” answered Mrs. Clancey ; and there was 
a twinkle of mischief in eyes and voice. 

“T don’t know what possessed, or prompted you to 
bring Paty Ray down here, and to put her into your 
own bed to-night; but my advice to you is, to take 
her back again to the town-farm as soon as con- 
venient to-morrow morning.” 
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Aunt Lesbia paused for a reply, and Margaret sat 
quite still. She was waiting for the supplementary 
remarks which she knew would come. 

“You see,” went on Miss Lesbia, “ nobody knows 
where that child came from, or what she’s going to 
turn out. I think she’s best left where she is, or 
where she was two hours ago,” correcting herself as 
she remembered that Paty was at the then present 
moment under the canopy of her own best bed. 

*“No one knows where she came from, or what she 
is going to turn out,” repeated Mrs. Clancey, gently. 
“And those are two reasons why we should let her 
alone? O, aunty.” 

“ Well—”’ a stitch was dropped in the knitting at 
this point, dropped, and passed over. ‘Well —no— 
I don’t mean just that. Only this is it, Margaret. 
The child lives at the poor-farm ; it’s her place ; and 
no good will come from trying to raise her out of it. 
Graythorpe has the reputation of providing well for 
her paupers. Paty has enough to eat, and drink, and 
wear. She isn’t abused.” 

* Aunt Lesbia, I’ll tell you what it is like to me.” 
She spoke earnestly, not smiling now. ‘Suppose I 
had to live in a box six feet long and three feet wide, 
and never go outside it. People might say, “Alt s 
longer than her height. It’s wider than her breadth. 
What more can she ask?’ God’s little ones come 
into the world with something beyond mere animal 
needs. O, it’s a weary thing for any human soul, 
weariest of all for a child, to stretch out its hands for 
love and guidance, and to have them thrust back by 
the hard selfishness all around.” 

Margaret had risen, and was walking up and down, 
her black dress sweeping back and forth across that 
rectangle of yellow light. 

“Ah, yes, it’s a hard world,” sighed Miss Lesbia. 
“ But, to come to the point, dear. What do you mean 
to do with that child up stairs?” 

“Not to leave her with Mrs. Gracey. Why, aunty, 
how would you feel if you went away to New York, 
and left one of your pussies caught by its paw in a 
trap? I should have something such a sensation if 
I were to send Paty back to the poor-farm. It would 
be a haunting trouble that would destroy the peace of 
every moment. Why, do you know that poor child 
has had no taste of the sweet of life yet? I don’t 
wonder she came to the conclusion that she had had 


“enough of this world. She imagined that life was 


hers to give up, and that if she willed to die, death 
would come. So she made her sad little prepara- 
tions, and when I found her to-night, she was, as she 
said, ‘trying to be dead.’ Ah, me.” 

“This life is full of sorrow,” sighed the elder lady. 
“ However, I sometimes think, Margaret, that you 
have it on your heart too much.” 

“©, but I wish I could make you understand, 
aunty, how these things come home to me now.” 

“Now!” I think Aunt Lesbia knew how much 
that little word meant. She glanced up to where 
Margaret had stopped in her walk, and stood looking 
out at the stars. From the low moon<a faint radiance 
streamed into the room. It touched the lifted eyes, 
the low brow, and fair hair, and recalled to Miss 
Cranson a very old picture, glory-crowned, which she 
had seen somewhere long ago. She now stood still 
there for a moment, and the other, watching her, re- 
membered the figure that only two summers since 
had stood beside her there, and to-night Margaret 
stood, as for all time she would stand, alone. 

_ “Remembering those in bonds as bound with 
them.’ That was Arthur’s verse.” She repeated it 
very softly, “‘as bound with them.’ You know I 
used to think of those bound as meaning just colored 
slaves, but I learned from the life he lived to find the 
bound everywhere. In weak people, who have no 
strength of mind or body, and in sinful people, who 
have no power against temptation ; old people, whom 
nobody helps, and little children, whom nobody re- 
members to love. O, Aunt Lesbia, you can see — can 
you not?” And she stepped across to the great chair 
in the corner. ‘You can see that this is what is left 
now for me to do on this earth. Just to make a little 
lighter — ever so little — the great burden of suffering 
which the world is carrying night and day. ‘That is 
what life means to me now,” she said, cheerfully ; 
“taking up the work which he laid down— which 
fell out of his hands that day.” 

“Ves, dear. I understand.” 

Aunt Lesbia took off her glasses, and wiped them 
industriously. She could discuss “the decrees,” and 
the doctrine of original sin, with Deacon Harkaway, 
warmly enough. When Margaret talked in this way, 
she sympathized, but could only respond briefly. This 
bringing higher things down into our lower life, this 
“making Sunday all the week,” as Tom Dorrance 


said, was not just in the Graythorpe manner. We 
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may believe that there were those who tried to do it, 
but this talking about religion as the undercurrent 
of everything, as Margaret did, was new to them. I 
think they were a little frightened at it, to begin with, 
these strong, undemonstrative people ; but we shall 
see how all this changed by and by; how they came 
to find in Margaret Clancey not a woman whom a 
great sorrow had frenzied, but one whom a love, 
stronger than death, had lifted to a higher plane, and 


a holier life. 


“Those in bonds as bound with them.” The words 
were on Margaret’s lips when the two said good night ; 
the words, and a smile with them. Lamp in hand, 
she went up the old stairway. She turned on the 
landing to kiss her hand to Aunt Lesbia, who was 
watching her ; then she was gone. 

“Ah, me,” said Miss Cranson, “I remember her 
standing just there one day and Arthur down here 
laughing, and flinging handfuls of apple-blossms up 
to her. And that was only a year ago in June. It 
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is growing cold, I think,” 


a sudden chill, and closing a window. 


she added, shuddering with 


It was not the night air, however. 
the austere woman that she was, had not learned yet 
to recall calmly the ending of that brave, beautiful 
life. 
of Italy —drowned before the eyes of his wife, while 


| 
Aunt Lesbia, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Arthur Clancey had been drowned off the coast 


struggling to rescue a child who had fallen overboard. 


Miss Lesbia was a self-poised character of the old 
New England type. She neither laughed nor cried 


at trifles, though she was prepared to do either on 


SHE TURNED ON THE LANDING TO KISS HER HAND To AuNT LEsBIA. 
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sufficient cause shown. But since the day when the 
fatal news came home, there seemed to her a cold 
wind blowing always across that warm southern sea 
And here 


was Margaret herself speaking of her dead, as though 


where Margaret’s loss had come to her. 


he was with her still, or had merely stepped into 
another room. 

“T can’t understand it,’ Miss Lesbia said to her- 
self. She had stopped before the window that she 
had closed, and was gazing out. The moon had just 
gone behind the pine ridge, and a great darkness was 
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brooding over the silent fields near and far. She 
was thinking of the bright smile with which Margaret 
had said good night, thinking of the gentle mien with 
which she went about all day long, doing 


“ Little kindnesses 
Which most would leave undone, or despise.” 


“No, I confess I do not understand it,” Miss 
Lesbia said again, and then the next sound was the 
closing and bolting of the front door. 

I have gone back a little to tell you these things, 
because I wish you to know something about this new 
friend of Paty and of Rick. She it was who opened her 
small class there in Miss Cranson’s east room, and 
taught the school of which you shall hear presently. 


CHAPTER II. 
RICK AND DASH. 


Ir was the next morning, you remember, that Rick 
came home, —a warm October day, with the hills ina 
haze, the valleys shaded blue, all the doors and win- 
dows of the old house wide open, and two or three 
wasps flying about aloft, dangling their yellow legs, 
and bumping against the ceiling. 

“ How that boy does grow!” cried Mrs. Harkaway. 
Rick was standing by the dining-table, his hair tossed 
back, and in his hand the long bow which his aunt 
had brought him from New York. “Don’t seem, 
Lesbia, as though he could be the child you brought 
home wrapped in your shawl.” 

*“When I cried, and the cats were scairt?” asks 
Rick, becoming interested. 

“Ves,” and Mrs. Harkaway laughs; but Aunt 
Lesbia says, gravely, — 

“ Scared, not ‘scairt, Richard, if you must use the 
word. Frightened is better.” 

“Scared is shorter,” replies Rick, stoutly ; and his 
aunt replies nothing. 

The truth is, she was watching the boy lovingly, 
but a little critically, taking him in like a new idea, 
as it were, after her absence. 

“‘T had forgotten his eyes were so dark,” she says 
to herself. “ But his boots do make a great deal of 
noise. I must insist on slippers in the house. ‘hen 
he is so tanned. And I’m afraid —” She hesitates 


to tell it even to her secret heart, —“I’m afraid he 
is growing rough.” 

“Mrs. Harkaway,” Rick bursts out with sudden 
interest. “/s Paty going to live at your house? She 
said she was.” 

“She will stay with me for the present,” Mrs. 
Harkaway answers, with a sigh of great solemnity. 

“Goody!” remarks Rick, while the wife of the dea- 
con explains to Miss Cranson that, — 

‘Margaret came over, and she talked to Mr. Hark- 
away,’’—so she always mentions her husband, — 
“and she said she thought it was our duty to open 
our home to the child ; and, finally, he said he didn’t 
know as he had any particular objections if I was a 
mind to have her come. So we’re going to try it for 
a while.” 

“Tt will be a good thing for Paty,’ Miss Lesbia 
says, and sighs, also. Mrs. Harkaway punctuates her 
observation with two or three sighs, as she answers, — 

“Yes — but — it’s a great responsibility.” Then, 
with a cheery, business air, ‘‘ However, the first thing 
is to get her some new aprons; and I must go down 
You would make 
them of gingham —wouldn’t you?” 

“Gingham or brown linen. Linen is more dura- 
ble,” Miss Lesbia says, and follows Mrs. Harkaway 
to the door. 

“Paty, you are going to live here,” cried Rick, 
rushing across the garden, with Dash at his heels. 
“ And you’re going to have some stunning new-aprons. 
They’ve just been talking about it.” 

“T know it,” said Paty. “Deacon Harkaway told 
He said he should want to have me learn the 
Do you know the 
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to Sims’s, and buy the material. 


me. 
catechism, and recite it to him. 
catechism, Rick?” 

She was picking up apples, and throwing them into 
a basket. She paused here to set her teeth into one 
that was particularly red and shining. 

“Aunty began to teach it to me last winter, and 
she said it was too big for me. Guess I’ll learn it 
with you. All I can remember is something about 
‘sin-ned in him, and fell with him in the first trans- 
gression.’ Look here, Paty. I’ve got a little boat. 
I brought it home with me, and I’m going to sail it 
in the brook. I make Dash get in, and ride, and 
the old goose up at the mill used to draw it for me, 
I wish somebody would give me a goose of my 


own.” , 
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This was the way, then, that the change in Paty’s 
life came about. Not at all as she had fancied ;—- 
things good or bad never come in this world by the 
road we are looking out for them. Joy and sorrow 
both have a way of stealing up from behind some- 
where, and falling upon us when we least expect 
them. She had thought some one, from a long way 
off, would come for her, some of her unknown kin- 
dred, perhaps, and she should go driving out of 
Graythorpe in a coach, as Cinderella went to the ball. 
And now — only to think, it was but yesterday her 
chickens were sold. And 
now here she was in a new home. 

Do you like to go to sleep in a story, and wake up 
two or three years afterwards? I hope you do, be- 
cause this is what I am going to ask you to do now, — 
to leave Paty, and her new linen aprons; to leave 
Rick, and his fine bow and arrows, and not to see 
them again until one is eleven and the other is nine 
years old; and Mrs. Clancey is teaching her little 
class for the third autumn there in Miss Lesbia’s 
east room. 

“Please, Miss Margaret, won’t you let us have a 
whispering-recess, just a minute,” Rick speaks up, 
suddenly. ‘I’ve got something I want to say to Paty 
Ray — seems as if I must say it—TI shall think about 
it till I do.” 

It isn’t a school like other schools, just as the 
teacher isn’t like other teachers. Mrs. Clancey is 
sitting near the piano, in her black dress, with the 
same little white cap she used to wear. She has a 
bunch of fringed gentians in her belt, and she is sew- 
ing on a baby’s apron. 


It seemed a month ago. 


She smiles across into Rick’s 
eager, asking face, and answers, — 

“T don’t think we need a whispering-recess, but we 
will all excuse you while you say what you wish to 
say to Paty.” 

“ Now?” 

Pues. . 

“ Well, it’s nothing only that I’ve got my cider-mill 
fixed, and I want Paty and Nan to come down when 
school is out, and see it work. Anybody else,” Rick 
adds, with a sudden impulse of hospitality, “ anybody 
else can come that wants to. That’s all.” 

“Very well. Now we’ll study again, 
the verb pretty hard, Paty?” 

“ Pretty,” answers Paty. 

She sits with her elbows on the table, shading her 


Do you find 


eyes with her hands, and saying to herself, “ Zo, zre, 
ivi, itum.” UHer face is a happy face now, with a 
pretty color in the cheeks, and the dimples deeper 
than ever. There used to be a shadow all over her 
features in the old days, you know—a dark, lower- 
ing look, as though every one was against her, and 
she was against every one. ; 

Rick’s cider-mill has been the one idea of his life 
for the last week. He has thought, and dreamed, and 
talked about little else. That he did not go down 
into the tool-house Sunday between services to in- 
spect it was a triumph of conscience over temptation, 
on which the boy values himself not a little. As for 
Aunt Lesbia, her life has been made a burden to her 
this last few days by reason of this invention. If, as 
tradition has it, every sigh wastes a drop of blood, 
poor Miss Cranson must have lessened her life’s cur- 
rent perceptibly during this time. 

“The truth is, Dr. Grant,’ she remarked to the 
minister, confidentially, “I had intended the boy for 
another profession —for your own, in fact. Yes,” — 
and then went another drop of blood, —‘‘I wished 
him to be devoted to the ministry, and here I have 
him giving his whole mind to cog-wheels, and_tur- 
bines, and steam-engines, and what not. It’s my 
belief that child could take the clock to pieces, or the 
piano, and put them together again.” 

“Very well, ver-y well,” remarked the minister. 
“Clocks and pianos are required by the human race 
no less than sermons. If he’s a good boy, Miss 
Cranson, and grows up a good man, his ingenuity 
may be made to serve God just as truly as a turn for 
theology. ‘Who sweeps a room as to Thy law.’ 
Remember old George Herbert. He was right.” 
And the minister went off, murmuring, — 


“Who sweeps a room as to Thy law 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


But Miss Lesbia still hoped that this “itch for 
invention,” as she called it, might turn out only a 
spasmodic attack, to be thrown off when the novelty 
was past. ‘Therefore the miniature cider-press seemed 
to crush her hopes quite as successfully as it crushed 
the green apples. 

“It’s down there in the old tool-house. Come on, 
Nan. This way, Paty,” Rick cried, the instant school 
was out. “ Nobody has seen it but Sam Farley. I 
kept it locked up. That’s the way great inventors 
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always do, when they’re up to anything in particular, 
you know, Clip.” 

“What a queer lock,” said Paty. 

“One ‘of my own composure,’ as aunty says. 
Dash, here. Where are you? Come here.” 

Dash came, but not readily. ‘There was a protest, 
visible to all eyes, in the end of his tail, and the air 
with which he dragged himself to his master’s feet. 
He had been locked up in the tool-house, to be ready 
for the exhibition. 

“Now, you see, Paty (Nan, you can make be- 
lieve you see, if you don’t; I don’t suppose you'll 
know much about it”). Rick had a great admiration 
for Nan’s drooping, blue eyes, coupled with a great 
contempt for her lack of interest in his contrivances. 
“You see, here’s the vat where I put the apples, and 
the straw; I can grind a peck at once. And here’s 
the cruncher that turns, and smashes ’em, and this 
is the beam, and Dash here is my ‘motive power.’ 
Come along, Dash.” 

There was a little arrangement, like a harness, with 
a breast-collar, which was put on Dash’s neck, and 
then he was fastened by two straps to the beam. 

“These straps are my tugs, you know,” the boy 
explained. “Now you shall see the thing work. 
Go on, Dash ; there’s a good fellow. Up with you.” 

But Dash, for some reason best known to himself, 
did not choose to be a good fellow. Rick stood over 
him, flushed with excitement, eager, alert. Paty and 
Nan, their arms round each other’s waists, were watch- 
ing, and Sam Farley had just come in. 

“Crank needs oiling there,’ Sam said, briefly, 
when Dash still declined to start. 

“Dow t, either ; 
ting cantankerous, That’s all 
Let’s have a good pull, now.’ 

Dash turned his eyes up at Rick, with a nleciie 
look the boy did not see. It was too provoking, you 
know, to have all his fine plans defeated by the fail- 
ure of his “motive power.” Rick began to look 
white round his lips, but he kept his temper a little 
longer. 

“Come, Dashy, there’s a good dog. Harness all 
right? Yes; now up with you;” and he uttered a 
shrill whistle. 

Dash gave one little pull, there was a creaking of 
machinery, and then stolidly lay down between the 
tugs. 


Come along, Dash. 


any such thing. The dog is get- | 


“ You beast !” cried Rick. 
and he raised a stick. 

“O Rick,” cried Paty. 
him go.” 

“ Believe it or not, I tell you that crank does need 
greasing,” remarked Sam. 

He wasn’t a great talker, and when he did speak, 
Rick was accustomed to pay attention to what he 
said. But he was in a rage now, and only knew that 
Dash was the cause. The stick in his hand was a 
rod of soft wood, about the size of one’s little finger. 
Rick raised it, and down it came hard on Dash’s 
back. ‘There was a faint whine. I suppose the cog 
had never been struck-before in all the eight years of 
his life. His master had never in all that time been 
so angry with him, 

Up went the stick a second time, and came down, 
not on Dash — it struck full in Paty Ray’s face. She 
had sprung to seize the rod, and caught the whole 
force of the blow. 

“O Paty,” cried Rick, “I’ve put out your eye!” 

“‘T dare say you have,” groaned Paty ; “but I hope 
you don’t think I care anything about that,” —as 
though her eyes were of very little consequence. 
“But youre not to strike that dog again. Do you 
hear? Dashy, you old dear!” and down went Paty, 
in abject misery, on the floor of the tool-house, sob- 
bing, and hugging Dash. 

“What is it?” asked a sweet, startled voice. 
“What is it?” 

Miss Margaret glided in at the open door, and 
stood over them. 

“Why,” said Rick,—he had cooled down con- 
siderably, but he tried to work himself into another 
excitement by way of self-justification, — “ Dash was 
obstinate, and I beat him, and Paty is making a fuss 
about it. I didn’t mean to touch her though, and I 
believe I have half killed her.” 

“He didn’t hurt me much,” sobbed Paty. 

Then she lifted her face, which was beginning to 
swell frightfully. 

“That is, I didn’t know that he did ;” for just then 
she caught a glimpse of her nose puffing itself out under 
her eyes, and it came to her that she really was hurt. 

“T think we will let Dash go now.” 

That was all Miss Margaret said ; but there was a 
frightened, grieved look in her eyes as she bent down 
to release the dog. 


“We'll see about this ;” 


a Bash is so old. Do let 


§2 


It was a sorry little procession that went back up 
the meadow-path. Mrs. Clancey said nothing, but 
she looked a great deal. Nan had wet her hand- 
kerchief in the brook, and was bathing Paty’s face, 
while Rick sauntered on, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, his eyes fixed on the hill-tops twenty miles off. 

“Well, I don’t care,” he muttered, setting his chin 
square, and biting his teeth together hard. You all 
know how much this sort of “don’t care” is worth. 

“Tt was the crank, I know it was,” Sam Farley 
said to himself, as he came out of the tool-house alone. 
He had been investigating. “It is cold this after- 
noon, and the grease had hardened, so ’t the old dog 
couldn’t start it. Too bad.” 

“Dash, Dash!” called Miss Lesbia, when she was 
ready to close the house for the night. “I wonder 
where he can be! Dash, Dash!” she called again. 


IN-FAY’S 


SHOE. 


“Strange. He wasn’t here to his supper. Why, 
there he comes from the cellar. I never knew him 
go down there before. Here is your supper, Dash.” 

But Dash declined his supper, declined to be pets 
ted, and slunk away to his basket. 

“T believe the dog is sick,”” Miss Lesbia said. She 
never knew, don’t know to this hour, of the encounter 
in the tool-house. “ He is getting old.” 

Yes, Dash was getting old. Possibly, it was old 
age ; possibly, it was disease. I cannot say. All I 
know certainly to tell you is, that Dash never ate any 
more’ suppers. He crawled into his basket that 
night, and he never came out of it again. The sec- 
ond morning after, when Olive went into the kitchen 
to build her fire, she found the old dog curled up in 
his nest, dead ! 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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[NYE AY, SS rare 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE, 


TOT of a girl— five years old, but looking like 
yeN a baby of two— with a tiny round face, a dot 
of a nose, two big blue eyes, a cherry mouth, the dain- 
tiest chin, the prettiest dimple, rings of pale, golden | 
hair, hands and feet like crumpled pink-white rose- 
leaves — and there you have Fay. 

A sad-faced, low-voiced, fair-haired young widow, 


mother Fay had never seen heard the sad news, her 
gray head fell upon her breast, and she quickly fol- 
lowed her son to heaven; and the young wife, left 


_ almost friendless in a strange land, put away her fair 


always bending over the lace-cushion she brought from | 
_had spent the two happiest years of her life, sell 


Germany — her fatherland — with no one to love, and 
no one to love her but her wee daughter, and there you 
have Fay’s mamma. 

A hut, a mile from the village, at the foot of a 
lonely hill, with only one room to serve for kitchen, 
bed-room, and sitting-room ; pleasant enough in sum- 
mer, but very desolate in winter — and there you have 
Fay’s home. 

Her father, a gay-hearted Frenchman, had kissed 
his wife and child “ good-by” one day last autumn, 
and started for his boyhood’s home to bring his dear 
old mother, who had been patiently waiting for many 
long years, to share his happy life in free America. 

But, 
in a terrible September storm, and when the grand- 


alas! the ship in which he sailed went down 


© Star,” 


| hair under a widow’s cap, and never sang the sweet 
_Rhine-land songs again. 

After a few bitter struggling, she, was 
obliged to leave the vine-covered cottage where she 


months’ 


everything, excepting a few pieces of furniture and 


the white-faced cow, and seek a shelter in 


| the hut at the foot of the lonely hill. 


Here, with dear old Star’s help, she and Fay just 
managed to live, for the pretty lace she wove — the 


delicate woman could do nothing else — did not find 


a ready sale among the hard-working villagers. 
And it was Christmas Eve. 
Franz had told Fay so when he brought the fire- 


/wood—his sleigh bells jingling so merrily that Fay 


| 


longed to go sleigh-riding — that is, if mamma could 
| hs ave gone too, 

Sitting on the before the cheerful log fire, 
after the boy had dashed swiftly away up the road 


floor, 


_.IN FAY’S SHOE. 
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Fay ‘TAKES FROM THE SHOE A HALF-FROZEN, WEE, WEE PEEPING Birp. See page 52. 
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IN FAY’S SHOE. 


again, the little one suddenly remembered that the 
Christmas Eve before she had hung up her stocking, 
and Kriss Kringle had filled it with candies and toys. 

“Tell me, my only mamma,” she said, in her pretty, 
quaint, precise spec —1I think no other child ever 
talked like Fay,— “will not the stocking fill itself 
to-night with all things beautiful and sweet which the 
good Kriss Kringle will bring ? te 

“My darling,” replied the poor young mother, who 
was still bending over her lace-cushion, although she 
could scarcely see, “I fear if Kriss Kringle remember 
thee, he could not find thee in this small house, stand- 
ing all-alone by itself. He might lose his way if he 
tried to come here; and then think, Fay, how many, 
many children would cry bitterly to-morrow morning! 
Thou art but one, Fay, and a brave one at that. 
Thou wouldst not cry, my pigeon, if Kriss Kringle 
came not; but they would be Awndreds, and not one, 
I dare say, as brave as thou., Think how great would 
be the noise if they all cried together, loud and long, 
on Christmas morning! . 

“O, what fun!” cried Fay, clapping her hands and 
dimpling her cheek, then growing serious in a mo- 
ment. “No, no, my only mamma; I mean how sad! 
But it is adso sad that 7 get nothing, and I have been 
so very good —never the naughty word or stuck-out 
mouth for, O, so long! 

“But, dear one,” she went on eagerly, “it may be 
that Kriss Kringle passes here — who knows ? —look- 
ing for a dég house on the other side of the hill; and 
there will be, surely, in all the great pack he carries, 
some little thing to spare for Fay. Not to fill a stock- 
ing, perhaps, but a shoe. Yes, I will set my shoe on 
the window sill, and a sweet dog made of the sugar- 
candy, or a smallest doll, he may pop in, and then go 
on as fast as the wind.” 


The mother smiled, and then sighed. ‘Do as thou 


ry 7 


wilt,” she said; and Fay slipped off the tiniest shoe 
ever worn by a five-year-old, and opening the window, 
set it out on the window sill. 

“If Kriss Kringle comes this way, make that he 
see thee, Shoe!” she whispered ; and coming back to 
mamma’s side, she knelt, and said a simple child- 
prayer, — such a prayer as the angels love to bear to 
heaven, —and in a few moments her blue eyes were 
closed in sleep. 


Bright Christmas! Cold Chrsatnads | ! Merry Christ- 
mas! 

The morning bells are sending their joyous greet- 
ings through the clear, crisp air, and at last their 
sound reaches the hut at the foot of the hill, and 
wakes the tot of a girl. 

She springs from the bed, never noticing the doll- 
like dress that hangs on a chair near by, all wrought 
with fanciful embroidery by her mother’s loving skill, 
and flying to the window, tugs hard at the casement. 

It is bound in icy chains — the rose-leaf hands can- 
not move it. 

“My only mamma!” she cries; and in a moment 
she has help, and the window is opened. 

There. sits the shoe just where she placed it the 
night before — and something in it! 

! yes,” says the tiny child in her musical 
voice, “the dear, the kind Kriss Kringle!” and takes 
from the shoe a half-frozen, wee, wee peeping bird. 

“Thou wert wrong, my only mamma,” 
with the brightest of smiles. 


she says, 


“Kriss Kringle did oft 
forget’ me, or lose his way, or pass the small house 
by.” J 
“““Here’s where lives the good Fay,’ he said softly 
to himself, and dropped this darling of baby-birds in 


1»? 


Fay’s shoe! 


AT THE MUSKRAT’S HOUSE. Ree: 


Ae i MO Seta SH Oe Si, 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


USKRATS always locate with a view to priv- 
ileges by water as well as land ; so they select 

a site for building purposes in a swamp, or the shallow 
parts of a pond, or on a marsh in the bend of a river. 

Unlike many architects, they entertain a decided 
- preference for damp cellars, considering those places 
only eligible where the rise of water in winter will be 
sufficient to submerge the lower story of their resi- 
dence. The entrance is under water, by a passage 
which leads to an upper apartment. This is designed 
for a sleeping-chamber, and remains dry, being ele- 
vated to a degree that insures it against the probability 
of an inundation. 

The structure is formed of sticks, coarse grass, and 
rushes, the whole packed and cemented together 
with mud. 

They are very seasonable and methodical in their 
labors, getting their homes in readiness in the early 
autumn, while the weather is still mild and favorable. 
In summer they make extensive burrows in’ banks, 
where the young muskrats are born, and taken care 
of till they can manage for themselves. Some of the 
largest of their houses are ‘from three to four feet 
in height, and in shape and general effect resemble 
stacks of hay. Sometimes you may see several of 
them grouped in social juxtaposition, like a village of 
Esquimaux huts; and again you may find one stand- 
ing quite alone, as though its occupants enjoyed the 
pleasures of solitude rather than of companionship. 

Seen through the glamour of a gray, winter twilight, 
they seem like fitting abodes of the elves and gnomes. 
And on the occurrence of a conveninent opportunity, 
these small creatures prove themselves to be as mis- 
chievous as the sprites of legendary lore, having no 
scruples against entering the farmer’s cellar, and din- 
ing sumptuously off his apples and potatoes. 

Their bodies are thick and clumsily formed, from 
twelve to fourteen inches in length, and their feet are 
Their 
fur is dark-brown in color, soft and pretty, much like 
the valued sable. 


partially webbed, so that they swim with ease. 


During one summer my walks frequently led me 
past one of these quaint little dwellings, and I fell into 
the habit of wondering what the interior arrangements 
were like. I indulged in fancy sketches of the elab- 
orately-wrought chambers and winding galleries con- 
cealed within thesé impenetrable walls. Now, these 
same walls must necessarily be demolished if my 
curiosity obtained the gratification it desired, and an 
instinct of justice made me hesitate to attempt such a 
lawless invasion of the domicile of a quiet neighbor. 

At length I stated the dilemma to John, who speed- 
ily settled my conscientious doubts by assuring me 
that something was always certain to happen to musk- 
rats’ houses every summer, and that they invariably 
repaired them every autumn, so a greater or less in- 
jury was probably of no importance to these steady, 
industrious proprietors ; and he forthwith invited him- 
self to accompany me on a tour of inspection. 

We reached the immediate spot without much. in- 
convenience by stepping on the scattered stones and 
clumps of thatch, and my companion soon proceeded 
to active measures of destruction with a pitchfork 
which he had brought for that purpose. In a short 


‘space of time the roof was removed, and the wonder- 


ful chamber exposed to view. 

All was now reduced to the plain level of unromantic 
fact ; and with the best intention of beholding some- 
thing rich and strange, I could only succeed in dis- 
covering two oval nests, side by side, apparently the 
family sleeping-room. And, by a careful examina- 
tion, [ traced what I supposed must be the entrance 
passage, very obscure and incommodious. 

I still felt some latent anxiety as to whether the 
owner would regard the mischief I had occasioned as 
entirely within the common order of events, and thus 
retain no sense of personal indignity ; but during the 
ensuing winter I was duly informed, ‘by the observant 
John, that the premises had been suitably repaired, 
and that everything was in a flourishing condition. I 
accordingly resigned myself to most satisfactory remi- 
niscences in relation t~ a visit to the Muskrat’s House. 
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SUM-MER CHRIST-MAS. 


BY AUNTIE KINNIE. 


Farr lit-tle Grace Grey lives 
in a.land ma-ny thou-sands of 
miles from here. In that dis- 
tant land Christ-mas day comes 
when the woods are green, and 
the coun-try is all in flow-er. 

Her pa-pa and mam-ma are 
mis-sion-a-ries, and _pret-ty it 
tle Grace was born in. that 
warm land o-ver the sea. She 
has nev-er seen an-y snow, nor 
an-y ice, for she has nev-er been 
“home.” Like pa-pa and mam- 
ma, lit-tle Grace calls A-mer- 
-ca ‘‘home.” She looks in her 
A-mer-i-can pic-ture-books at 
the win-ter pic-tures, where the 
ground is all white, and the 
chil-dren are skat-ing, and she 
thinks it 1s so fun-ny that the 
dark, wet rain can change and 
come down white and dry, and 
in the shape of small feath-ers, 
‘and so ver-y fun-ny that the 
cold can build a floor on the 
wa-ter so sol-id that a lit-tle 
girl can run a-cross It. 


The A-mer-i-can ice and 
snow are Grace's fa-vor-ite 
fair-y-sto- -ty. 

Lit-tlé Grace was a Christ- 
mas ba- -by. She was born on 
Christ-mas, so her birth-days, | 
ev-e-ry one, come on Christ-mas 
day. On that day she wears 
her love-li-est white frock, and 
sits out un-der the trees in a 
camp-chair, and holds an odd 
lit-tle birth-day re-cep-tion. 

The} black chil-dren — all 
the na-tive peo-ple in that land 
are black—dear-ly love the 
lit-tle white ‘‘ Mis-sy Gra-cy.” 
They nev-er tire of look-ing at 
her rose-tint-ed cheeks, nor of 
touch-ing her fine soft gold-en 
hair; and on her We days 
they bring her flow-ers, and 
fruit, and shells, and_ birds. 
And on that. day the: lit-tle 
white ‘‘ Mis-sy” gives each 
black cheek a kiss, and says, 
“Be good, so that I can al- 
ways love you!” 
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WHAT BENeENY TAUGHT CEAR-ENCE. 


One day Pa-pa Bell said to 
- Mam-ma Bell,“ My dear, you 
are mak-ing a sweet lit-tle girl 
of my son.” 

Now Clar-ence Bell did not 
look like a hit-tle girl. He 
was a fair-sized boy, and wore 
a “tru-ly” vel-vet coat, and 
“tru-ly” trow-sers, and “tru-ly” 
boots. But his fore-head was 
ver-y white, and his fin-gers 
were love-ly, and his throat 


fair, and his cheeks a dain-ty | 


He sat be-fore a rose- 
wood desk, cov-ered with 
books. His gov-ern-ess_ sat 
near. ‘It would be wise, sir, 
to send your son to the pub-lic 
schools,” said she. 

“T won't go, said Clar-ence. 
“The boys are rough. Thev 
throw snow-balls.” 

But the next week Mr. Bell 
and. his son went in-to the 
coun-try. Mr. Bell came home 
a-lone. Mrs. Bell was sad. 


But Mr. Bell rubbed his hands 


pink. 


and smiled. . ‘‘ Ben-ny will be ~ 
good for him,” he said. 

“Think of my lit-tle boy 
dressed in rough frieze and 
bea-ver cloth!” sighed mam- 
ma. 

But Clar-ence ad-mired his 
rough clothes, be-cause they 
were like his cous-in Ben-ny’s. 
He en-joyed the long, snow-y 
road to the fun-ny red school- 
house be-cause he went with 
Ben-ny. Ben-ny was full of 
fun. He e-ven en-joyed snow- 
ball-ing Ben-ny when they were 
a-lone in the back-yard. 

One noon, at school, he rode 
down the long hill in front of 
Ben-ny onthe bob-sled. Three 
times Ben-ny tipped the sled 
o-ver pur-pose-ly, and rolled 
the lit-tle cit-y man in the 
nice coun-try snow. | 

Clar-ence staid near-ly all 
win-ter. When he went home 
he was not at all like ‘‘ a sweet 
lit-tle girl.” 
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PASSENGERS for Wonderland, va the Magic Carpet! Passengers for the Magic 
Carpet, this way!—stops at Gulistan, Cairo, Paris, Stockholm, and at all other 
points of interest. Tickets for the round trip to be procured on board ; and 
the sailing-mistress of the craft wishes everybody the Compliments of the 
Season. 
<~ Hark! there are the bands ; or is it the fire companies on the run? There’s 
’ certainly a grand uproar somewhere — the running tramp of a thousand feet — 
"and it seems to be coming my way. Spare my ears, somebody !—such a toot- 

ing of trumpets and horns, such a fanfare of drums, and flutes, and fifes, with a 
twanging of jolly new violins— my poor ears know they are new—a grand 
crash of pianos, and a gay din of rattlebox—I wonder if 
it can be the Centennials crossing the water already! My 
Sern fair lords and ladies, I don’t a bit believe that particular 
Y Ss old Madame Philadelphia is ready for company yet, and 


zy, are YOR better go back! 
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THE MAGIC CARPET. 


What, what! Can it be my Wide Awakes — this 
long caravan of little beings, all so laden and all so 
merry? Bless me! it 7s my own familiar children with 
their Christmas presents, and coming to show them to 
me! Well, Santa Klaus must have taken a long peep 
into the subscription-books of “Wide Awake” before 
he started out to make up his packs and load his 
sleigh, and I’ll venture a guess, too, that the dear 
little reindeer-team returned more than once to the 
toy-shop. 

I know a happy little girl that goes singing about 
all summer, — 


“Santa Klaus is always busy, 
Day by day, and time by time.” 


Yes, dears, the dolls ave lovely, and the candies 
beautiful, and the nuts big, and the rocking-horses 
spirited ; and wonderful, truly, are the engines, and 
the printing-presses, and the bells, and the sleighs, and 
skates—it’s a fine thing to live in the days of the 
reign of the Big Purses! The grandmothers surely 
must lift their hands at the goings on of the toy- 
makers. But we younger folks have known for a long 
time that the gray old globe shed its coat at Christ- 
mas. ‘The new one shines like a rainbow all through 
Holiday-week. 

Indeed, this fresh planet is every year so much 
finer, that I have begun looking for the beautiful and 
happy world which all the poets say we are some day 
to have. But, if not before, when the children are 
grown men and women, and rule affairs, we shall 
have it, without doubt. So much is being done to 
make the children wise, and good, and happy, it is 
not at all probable that they will become selfish, and 
unjust,“and dishonest men and women, like some of 
those that now manage things—is it, my Wide 
Awakes? 

O, no! When the children reign, there will be 
Christmas atmosphere, and Christmas good-will, and 
Christmas cheer, all the year round. 


SOMETHING Opp. 


This is the funniest yet of all the “ Wishes-in-my- 
ear)” 

The Wide Awakes are sq wearied with Christmas 
rides and frolics, that they don’t want the Magic 
Carpet to sail this time, but to stay quietly in port, 


and they be entertained on board. 


OI 


Actually tired out with good times — hear the 
children ! 

A Nut. 

I wish I knew which little rogue slipped this nut 
in my pocket— expecting me to crack it, of course. 
I can tell the young future Mr. Richard Grant White 
that it is what the little girls call a “mean trick” on 
one ; for it is not a nice, sweet Christmas nut at all ; 
it tastes much like a musty old grammar leaf. 

Here is the kernel: “ Dear Miss Captain, at my 
house we are going to get to say WIN’T instead of WON'T 
— do you care?” 

Do I care ?— let me see whether I do or not. 

“O,I know you win’t after you think!” says a 
voice. So, there you are. Well, Master Apple- 
Cheek, you are not the boy I had picked ; but, then, 
it is only a popular fable that students and thinkers 
are pale, and thin, and large-eyed. 

“ Any how, win’t sounds nicer. My mother says 
won’t is the worst word she knows, and she wishes 
we'd pick a better one.” 

My girls giggle. ‘How funny it would sound to 
say ‘I win’t!’” 

Nevertheless, girls, it would be proper, should 
usage permit you; and I, too, am inclined to believe 
the angry passions never could cause it to sound so 
rude and blustering as its disagreeable predecessor. 
Still, after all, it is ‘more perliter” to say I won’t, 
than I win’t ; since, with the first you would not, while 
with the latter you w2/7 not. But, if the Messieurs 
White and Co. are willing, you have my permission 


‘to say “J wn’t,” whenever you are asked to disobey 


your superiors or your conciences. 


A DroopinGc CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


And what might be the matter with this small 
guest? She sits, silent, behind her little gilded bird- 
cage. Both the birdie’s head and her own droop. 

It seems that the little ashen-headed giftie is sick, 
and that the little golden-headed mistress doesn’t 
know what to do. Well, neither do I; although I 
venture to says he has been feeding him Christmas 
cake ; and you know, or should know, that the bird- 
men say we mustn’t give sweeties to our feathered 
pets. You would better, although it isn’t near so 
pretty to do, offer them a spider, or a_nicely-dried 
At least, that is what is said by the 
Santa Klaus 


grasshopper. 
well-known bird-store man, Mr. Holden. 
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would. have done well to have brought you Mr. Hol- 
den’s “Bird Book” along with the birds —then you 
would have been warned. All the little bird owners 
must ask the powers-that-be to buy this tiny gilt 
volume, so the pets may be properly fed and properly 
doctored when ill. I believe it is to be had, or will be 
sent, for twenty-five cents, from Reiche’s bird-store, in 
New York, or from 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston. I tell 
my Wide Awakes this as a great favor to themselves. 

During summer, all the children who mean to be 
kind and true to their birdies, should capture and dry 
a little bagful of spiders and grasshoppers. Soaked 
a few moments in boiling water, it gives the pets a 
much more wholesome and welcome dinner than the 
sweetest of sweetmeats. 


In my Locust TREE, 


It is quite possible that you may spend many de- 
lightful half hours, and learn some curious facts in 
these searches for the birds’ winter dinners. One of 
the pleasantest days I had last summer was passed in 
observing the handsome caterpillar, of the Cecropia 
Moth, spin his great silken coffin. The little city 
creature — it came from a famous elder-tree in Brook- 
line — proved to be a great swell, and would wear its 
best clothes about its work. Nothing would answer 
but a set of beautiful coral studs outside the pea-green 
coat, with gloves and slippers of amethyst ; but it fell 
upon its work like a little Irishman for all that. I 
wish I could have measured the silk thread that was 


spun in two days and a half, or tell you half I learned 
in watching it. 
- Perhaps you will see how the grasshoppers change 
their coats. That you may believe it worth seeing, I 
will read to you a note from a lady in Kansas, who 
has watched them by the thousands. 

Mrs. Hastings says, — 


“He changes his skin several times before he is grown, and 
every time comes forth lighter brown, and with larger wings. He 
eats voraciously before changing for the last time. He then 
suspends himself by his feet from a weed. Presently the skin 
on the back of his neck cracks open, and out pops his head, 
leaving the old skin—eyes, horns and all—dangling at his 
throat, making him look like a double-headed monster. 

“Then he draws the new wings, which are an inch and a haix 
long, out of the inside of the old wings, which were only a quar- 
ter inch long. The new wings are not rolled up, but crimped, 
like a paper fan. 

“Then he wriggles and pulls out, first one foot, and then the 
other, leaving the feet and old skin clinging tightly to the twig. 
Mr. G. sometimes gets out of patience, like a boy pulling off his 
boots, and jerks and kicks; but, by so doing, he is apt to pull 
the feet of the old skin loose from the perch. Then he falls to 
the ground, and is often several hours getting free ; whereas, had 
he been patient, he would have been through in ten minutes. 
I saw one that had thus pulled off one leg, and could not balance 
to draw the other from the old skin-case. He tried two days, 
and then gave up and died.” 


Some time I will tell you other curious things which 
Mrs. Hastings has told me about these dreadful and 
funny little creatures that have made so much trouble 
for so many people. 


GUESS-WORK. 


GUESS-WORK. 


No. 1. A PicrortAL PIECE OF GOOD ADVICE. 


\ 


No. 2. DECAPITATIONS. 

First, sometimes to animals I’m applied, indicating two. Behead again, and a preposition appears before your eye ; 
Decapitating me, in a contest what we would ’wish to do. And this last letter that’s left is a consonant, as you’ll spy. 
Gok: 


~ No. 3. FLorAL STAR PUZZLE. 


My primals name a star. My finals name a flower. 


Ray third. Nothing, and the best. 


No. 4. LETTER PuzzLe. 
For the German Wide Awakes. 

Mit einent a bin ih im Morgenland 
Ein fireng von andern abgefchierner Stand; 
Mit einem t verfchict mich voll und fchwer 
Der ribr’ge Kaufmann itber Land und Meer. 
Kit einem it umraufdhen mid die Wellen, 
Oft miffen Sdhiff und Boot an mir zerfcellen, 


Sriedrid Gill. 


No. 5. CHARADE. 


Over the downs at a gallop, 
Swift as the wind they fly ; 
Merry young men and maidens, 
With joyful and eager cry. 

Bright feathers and softest tresses 
Stream back on the soft, free air, 
And cheeks that were pale, fair lilies 

Are roses most red and rare. 


Ray fourth. An African river, and a French feminine name. 
Ray fifth. A family relation, and a precious metal. Kur. 


In vain through the sheltering hedges 
My poor little timid First flies ; 
Weary, and faint, and failing, 
He drops at their feet, their prize. 
Brings it most pain or pleasure — 
My Second? Ah, who can tell ? 
Sounding so far and often, — 
What matter, when all is well ? 
It calls us to busy toil, 
It calls us to rest and ease, 
To joys that we cannot measure, 
To tears ’mid the cypress trees. 


_Up on the beautiful mountains, 
Where soft clouds float and play, 
Waving, and trembling, and swaying, 
My frail little Whole doth stay ; 
Lovingly o’er the rocks leaning, 

Gazing, at her sweet will, 


Two European cities, one a capital, the other famous in drama, define the two lines of Ray the First 
Ray second. A lawyer, and an attempt of a witness. 
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GUESS-WORK.— PARLOR PASTIMES. 


Down on the fair green pastures, 
And waters calm and still. 
O, fair little mountain spirit, 
Too tender and pure to stay ! 
The chill winds sweep o’er the mountains, 
And she vanishes silent away. Teen Geave 


No. 6. PICTURE OF A TREE. 


I 


Name this tree from its fruit. (From the letters which spell 
the fruit, the name of the tree may be learned.) 


No. 7. DouBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Across: 1. A consonant. 2. Evil. 3. A bird. 4. A boy’s 
nickname. 5. A vowel. 
Down: 1. Aconsonant. 2. A pendant. 
4. A noise. 5. A consonant. 


3. A genus of fishes. 
ITALIAN Boy. 


No. 8. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
The central letters, read downward, name a flower. (Each word 
contains three letters.) 
1. A fish. 2. A. number. 3..A jewel. 4. A female name. 
s. Toputon. 6. Aninsect. 7. A boy’s nickname. ITALIAN Boy. 


ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK. 


Answers have been received to Guess-work in Wide Awake 
No. V. from Laura Adams, Mamie Nelson, George Dorr, “ Fan- 
nie,” Charlie Dunham, “ Elsie and Fay.” 


31. Doctor Samuel Johnson. 32. Hawk. Awk. Kaw. Ha. Ah. 


33- P 2 
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34. Charity begins at home, but does not end there. 35. It is 
better to dwell in the corner of the housetop, than with a brawl- 
ing woman in a wide house. 36. Cat-acomb; cat-alpa; cat- 
alepsy ; cat-egory ; cat-apult ; cat-aract ; cat-astrophe ; cat-sup ; 
cat-call ; cat-echised ; cat-echu; cat-kin; cat-erpillar. 37. Sul- 
tana Nourmahal, the Light of the Harem. 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 


BY GEORGE B. BARTLETT. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A MOTHER GOOSE PARTY. 


O better way can be found of spending an evening than by 
N giving ourselves up to the gentle sway of Old Mother 
Goose, the tender nurse of our childhood and delight of our riper 
years. It entertains young and old alike to behold in living re- 
ality the famous persons which her magic pen have made so 
familiar to the imagination. We propose, therefore, to give plain 
directions for preparing one of these parties, which have been 
very successful means of raising large sums for charity under the 
management of the writer, and to describe the costumes and 
appointments of the simplest nature, so that any child can easily 
choose from them characters enough to make up a charming 
little group for home amusement, which can be dressed, at an 
hour’s notice, from the wardrobe of an old-fashioned garret. 
When the affair is intended to interest a whole village, the man- 


agers of the charity fund which it is to benefit must. choose a 
committee of two or more energetic ladies, whose duty is to 
canvass the neighborhood, to secure as many participants as 
possible, and to keep a list of the parts, in order that no two 
should have the same, which would mar the effect. They should 
also advise each one how to prepare the dress ; and for their aid 
we give hints which they may find useful. The selection of a 
lady for Mother Goose must be made with judgment, for the 
success of the evening depends very much upon her quickness 
of wit. 

The spectators should be allowed to enter the hall first, and to 
take their seats on benches, which may be arranged in two or 
more rows completely around the room. When all are seated, 
the doors are again thrown open, and the herald, “LitrrLE Boy 
Buiuk,” blows a loud note upon his horn, and announces that 
“the great MorHER Goosk is about to hold her grand reception 
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of all the children of fairy lore, upon which occasion she will be 

‘supported by her numerous family and talented suite.’ The 
grand entrée then takes place of the performers, who have as- 
sembled in an adjoining room, and the regular and well-known 
members of Mother Goose’s large family march around the hall 
twice, finally stopping at the lower end of the hall, where they 
form a group about their famous head. Soon the doors, which 
had been closed behind this family, are again thrown open, and 
another march follows of the guests of the occasion, who, with 
much state and ceremony, are presented in turn to MOTHER 
Goosr. During both the processions, LirrLe Boy BLuE, who 
has stationed himself on a step-ladder covered with hay at the 
center, blows his trumpet, and announces each member of the 
company as he passes the haystack. To render these announce- 
ments plain, the persons in the march should keep at least four 
feet apart, and the name of each one must be spoken very dis- 
tinctly. 

The music for the march must be furnished by the “ fiddlers 
three,” who attend upon OLD Kinc Cole. They are dressed 
in old-fashioned uniforms, which can be made by trimming their 
coats with red, white, and blue flannel; and wear paper hats and 
plumes. They should vary as much in size as possible ; and, if 
they do not happen to be musicians, can pretend to play on the 
fiddles, and leave the harmony to a hired orchestra. KING COLE 
is black, and wears a long robe of turkey-red cloth, trimmed with 
ermine, made of cotton flannel, inked in spots ; he has a gilt-paper 
crown on his head, and bears a huge bowl in one hand anda long 
pipe in the other. He marches next to MOTHER Goose herself, 
who wears a black, short, quilted skirt, red over-skirt, tucked 
very close around her, long red waist laced with yellow braid in 
front, and a sugar-loaf hat, made by sewing a paper tunnel on to 
a turban, and crossing it with turkey-red ; she carries a cane with 
a handle across the top. She is attended by six lovely girls, the 
blondes dressed in white, and the darker ones in bright-colored 
dresses, all with crimped hair and wreaths of flowers, and are 
under the management of “ Mary,” who seems “quite centery,” 
a beautiful girl in a handsome silk dress. 

Lovely LirrLE Bo PEEP next comes tripping along, a crook 
in hand, with short, bright dress, rustic hat, with bright bows on 
her muslin apron, and dainty slippers. A family of hungry 
boys follow, one very fleshy one carrying the iron pot steaming 
with the flavor of soup; the next, with yawns, bears a candle ; 
and the third saunters lazily along, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

Next, half a dozen children draw a huge shoe, made of black 
cambric, mounted on the wheels of a baby-carriage, in which a 
very little girl is seated, dressed in black, with high cap, kerchief, 
and powdered hair. Every available spot in the shoe is crowded 
with dolls, which are also fastened everywhere on the outside of 
the carriage. These dolls are sold by the LITTLE OLD WOMAN 
for the benefit of the cause. 

The beggars next appear, clad in every variety of costume that 
can be gathered from the attic, some dressed very poorly, and 
some very richly, as if they had seen better days. SIMPLE SI- 
MON, with his short-sleeved jacket and huge paper ruffle, with 
pantaloons of striped calico, reaching only to his ankles, is at- 
tended by the Caurious Preman, in his white cap and apron. 
ToM, THE PIPER’s Son, runs after them, bearing a pig made of 


cloth, which squeals vigorously, notwithstanding it is stuffed with 
hay. JACK SpraAr comes next, struggling for the platter with 
his devoted wife ; one of this group should be tall, the other as 
short and fat as possible, and may wear any grotesque dress to 
be had, the wife in showy calico, high comb, and long apron; the 
loving husband in a dress-coat, with high collar, plaid waistcoat, , 
and yellow breeches. The OLrp Woman, with rings on her 
fingers, long shoes with sleigh-bells fastened on the toes, wears 
a very showy silk dress, and is escorted by a gentleman who rides 
a hobby-horse, made by covering a wire frame — made in rough 
imitation of a horse’s body — with a bright blanket reaching to 
the ground, concealing the man’s legs, which are represented by a 
pair of stuffed stockings, which hang over the saddle-cloth. 

Jack Horne, in striped jacket and pants, next bears a huge 
pie, from which he often draws a plum. The KNAVE oF HEARTS 
comes next, bearing all over his dress playing-cards sewed as 
closely as possible. The KiNG counts his money in a robe of 
purple calico, trimmed with gilt-paper figures. The QUEEN, in 
velveteen and ermine, eats her bread and honey greedily ; and 
the Marn follows, in working dress, holding her nose in place. 
PETER PIPER, with streaming eyes, bends above his peck of 
pickled peppers, dressed in a farmer’s frock and broad straw 
hat ; while BopBy SHAFTOE rolls by his side with a nautical roll, 
a tarpaulin hat upon his yellow curls, and a neat sailor’s outfit of 
blue shirt and white trousers. The OLD WOMAN WHO WENT 
UP ON HER Broom wears a Striped petticoat, chintz overdress, 
red cloak with hood. She holds the broom, and: looks eagerly 
up. A very large man, dressed in brown coat and knee breeches, 
holds a very small wooden gun in a martial manner. MIss 
MourFitT walks timidly by his side; she is dressed in silk, with 
powdered hair trimmed with feathers. The THREE WISE MEN 
oF GOTHAM, in black, long robes, and flowing white beards, 
march slowly along, one with telescope, the next laden with books, 
and the third bearing a huge punch-bowl. JACK AND JILL, in 
pretty rustic costumes, bearing a pail between them, bring up the 
rear. 

The visitors may be as numerous as desired, being gathered 
from the realm of fairy land. By all means take those which are 
well known to childish readers. MOTHER HUBBARD, in flounced 
skirt and black overdress, with high cap, leading her dog ; Wuir- 
TINGTON, in gorgeous velvet robes, bearing his cat; the SLEEP- 
ING BEAUTY, a beautiful maiden, in white satin, escorted by her 
prince, looking fresh after her long nap; the FAIR ONE WITH 
GOLDEN Locks, a golden-haired blonde, dressed in white muslin ; 
Jack THE GIANT-KILLER, with sword, shield, and glittering 
armor ; CINDERELLA, in brown skirt and white waist, her PRoupD 
SISTERS in brocade or velvet ; gentle BEAUTY, leading her cap- 
tive BEAST, in his rough dress of fur and hideous mask ; Puss 
IN Boots, with tight gray suit, high red boots, and cat mask ; 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, in his robe of skins, and huge umbrella, fol- 
lowed by his faithful FripAy in like attire ; SINDBAD, in sailor 
dress, bearing the OLD MAN upon his back ; the giant BLUNDER; 
LOVE, made by one man mounted on the shoulders of a very tall 
companion, the upper one wearing a long cloak, and the under 
one a very long pair of pantaloons ; next, Mary leads her lamb, 
both seeming much afraid of the Giant. 

BLUEBEARD follews, with loose yellow trousers, full red robe, 
and yellow turban, with flowing beard made from a blue yarn 
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stocking ravelled out, and secured upon a wire frame. RED 
RIDINGHOOD, with scarlet hood and cape over a white dress, 
bears a basket covered with a white napkin. 

If the company is large enough, other characters made up from 
modern fiction may be introduced to MOTHER GOOSE in their 
turn, and a promenade concert may follow the ceremony. 

At ten o’clock the GREEDY Boy announces that supper is ready, 
which is served in another room, and presided over with dignity 
by the OLD LaDy WHO NEVER WAS QUIET, dressed in velvet 
robes and muslin turban. After supper all unite again in prom- 
enade, marching around the room without order, each with the 
partner which fate or fancy prompts him to select; and, in con- 
clusion, all group around MOTHER GoosE, each one acting out, 
as best he can, his part. The music plays very slowly, and then 
quickens to very fast, and the movements keep time until, fairly 
tired out with fun and laughter, the guests retire, bidding a glad 
good night to the Mother Goose party. 


A BEAUTIFUL TWILIGHT. 


BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


ONCE caught a glimpse of a very beautiful home about 

which I shall be happy to tell you, not because there are none 
in the world like it, but because one can’t find as many like it as 
there ought to be, nor as there might be if people only knew how 
to make their homes beautiful. 

There were five or six, yes, seven or eight, persons in the 
family to which this home belonged —a father, a mother, three 
or four children (I’m not going to tell you just how many, lest 
some of you should say that I have been peéping in at your win- 
dows), and two or three others. The children alone would 
have been very interesting, had there been nothing else to touch 
my feelings. Had I been told that they were good-and kind be- 
fore I saw them, I should have thought that I had a right to call 
their home, wherever it might be, a beautiful one. When I did 
see them, and find that they, like a great many of you, tried — 
though it was sometimes hard to do—to be good and kind, I 
said at once, “ This is a beautiful home.” 

There were a great many beautiful things about this house. 
Shall I tell you which of them all pleased me most? The little 
things that showed the traces of loving fingers. Money couldn’t 
have bought them; but love had paid their price in skill and 
patience. Some of them were gifts from one to another of the 
family, others had been made by the hands of all for the use or 
pleasure of all. 

This home was thus always beautiful ; but there is one day of 
the week on which it was more delightful than upon any other 
day. You can easily guess that Sunday was the “white day.” 
The first day of the week was really a Sun-day to these people. 
It seemed to them as if the brightness of six days was poured 
out upon them when they awoke in the morning. Hadn’t they a 
whole day to spend with one another, without school or business 
to part them? But the morning wasn’t the brightest part of their 
Sunday. After the day was done, and the sun had gone down, 
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came the best hours of the best of days. This is their way of 
spending them. 

When the light began to fade, the whole family, old and young, 
gathered in the pleasant parlor. There was always something 
to talk about for a half hour, as they sat in the twilight. There 
were stories to tell, and questions to ask and to answer. There 
were gentle reproofs, and loving words of encouragement, to 
speak. At the end of a short time the voices would cease, and 
a hush, that is sweeter than anything but music, would fill the 
room. Then one of the little ones would steal up to his mother’s 
ear, and whisper, “ Sing, mamma, sing!” 

O, the sweetness of those evening songs! O, the tenderness 
of the hearts that felt them as their voices sang the touching 
words! Can you imagine anything that could break silence 
more gently than Miss Cary’s hymn, — 

“One sweetly solemn thought ”? 
This was often their first hymn. After it they sang that oldest 
and best of Sunday school hymns, — 
“*T think, when I read that sweet story of old ;”’ 
and this seemed to bring them so near to Him, who sometimes 
seemed far, far away, that they couldn’t but want to sing, — 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul ;”’ 
Or, — 
** Jesus, like a shepherd lead us." 
Favorites with the youngest children were, — 
‘*Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
and, —. 
‘* Shall we gather at the river?” 
while the older ones loved more than any others, — 
“* Nearer, my God, to thee,”’ 
and, — 
“Guide me, O, thou great Jehovah.”’ 


At last, when bed-time for the children had come, there was 
one hymn that always made a part of their ‘good night.” You 
all know it. One has only to read it to be better ; and when one 
sings it, it seems to bring his Saviour to his very side. . You-all 
love — 

“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.’ 


Have you ever sung it just before you kissed your father and 
mother good night? If you haven’t, you don’t know how sweet 
those last kisses can be made. 

How many of my young readers will try this plan for making 
their homes beautiful? It isn’t necessary that you should be very 
good singers. You always sing in Sunday school, and sometimes, 
T hope, in church. 
your fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters, than to any 
other people in the world, and their voices will seem to you 
sweeter than any others that you have ever heard. If you have 
pianos or organs in your homes, they will add to the sweetness 
of your music. There are a hundred hymns as precious as those 
that I have mentioned, so that you can have your choice among 
a large number. There are chants, too, such as my little ones 
sometimes sing, which you would delight to learn. 

I’m sure that if you’ll try this plan, you'll tell me that it has 
done wonders for your homes, if ever I see you. But, even if I 
never see your faces, I should like to know if any of you are the 
happier because of the few words that I’ve now written. 


Your voices will certainly sound sweeter to 
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Music by H. Lzsrrx, 


VOICE. 


Once there was a lit - tle Kit - tie, Whi-ter than snow...+..... 
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In a barn a little mousie ran to and fro, And they caught the little mousie—long time ago. 
For she heard the Kittie coming—long time ago. Nine sharp teeth had little Kittie, all in a row, 
Two black eyes had little Kittie, black as a sloe, And they bit the little mousie—long time ago. 
And they spied the little mousie—long time ago. When the teeth bit little mousie, mousie cried out “Oh!” 


Four soft paws had little Kittie, paws soft as dough, But she got away from Kittie—long time ago. 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHRISTMAS. 


(SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHRISTMAS. 


BY PHEBE F, 


MCKEEN, 


PART... 
MARY’S BRIGHT THOUGHT. 


OW strange the house feels when the mother 
H is away! The little Brewers thought they had 
had quite enough of it. Their mother had been at 
the Women’s “Hospital, in Boston, for six months. 
Both:to:them and their father it seemed like a year. 

Now, it was Monday — only a week before Christ- 
mas. It was after dark, but before supper. Wallace, 
the oldest: boy, had gone down to.the-village post- 
office, three miles away. Mr. Brewer had just finished 
his “chores,” and was washing his hands and face at 
the tin wash-basin in the kitchen sink. There was a 
good fire in the cooking-stove. Johnnie was sitting 
near it, astride his chair. His legs were rather short 
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for this attitude, but he liked it, because he had seen 
men sitting so, Martie, “five years old nex’ Feb’u- 
ary,” sat in her high chair, with her stout little calf- 
skin shoes on the stove-hearth. Her cheeks had 
grown very red sitting there, hugging her knees, and 
gazing at the bright cracks around the covers and 
doors of the stove where the fire shone out. Wee 


Hitty, almost two years old, was toddling about gen- 
erally. Her principal business seemed to be, getting 
in the way of old Mrs. Drew. Mrs. Drew was the 
woman Mr. Brewer had found to take care of the 
children and the milk while his wife was away. She 
was heavy and slow; as she went down cellar and 
came up, or into the “buttery” and out, with a tin 
candlestick in one hand and a dish in the other, 
getting supper seemed like a great undertaking. 
Still there was nothing to get except “cold biled 
victuals”? and tea for Mr. Brewer and herself, and 
baked apples and milk-~for-the-children. 

Mary, about twelve years old, was putting the 
knives and forks on the table. 

“O, don’t you hope Wallace will bring a letter from 
mother, saying she will be home just in time for Christ- 
mas?” she said, as she laid down the last fork. 

“ And be all well, and bring us lots of Christmas 
presents from Boston,” added Johnnie, letting loose 
his imagination. 

“ And bring me a dolly —so long,” put in Martie, 
stretching out her little arms, “with really hair!” 

““There’s Wallace, now !”” cried Mary, as she heard 
a horse’s feet striking the chips in the wood-yard. 
She ran to the window, and put her two hands up at 
the sides of her face to-look out into the dark. 

Sure enough, there was Wallace, just throwing him- 
self from old Lightfoot’s back. It did not take long 
to put the horse in his stall, for he had only a blanket 
strapped on his back for a saddle. Then the boy 
came in, his cap pulled down over his ears, and his 
tippet wound almost up to his eyes, beating his hands 
together, and saying, — 3 

“Tell ye what! It’s cold enough to take a feller’s 
breath |” 

“Did ye get a letter?” asked all the other chil- 
dren at once, crowding around him. Even little 
Hitty cocked up her head, and asked, — 

* Dit'a letter?” : 


“What would you give to know? Do let a feller 
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get thawed a little, first thing,” answered Wallace, 
pulling off his mittens as he made his way to the 
fire. His fingers ached as he held them over the 
stove, so that he would have cried if he had not been 
thirteen years old. Meanwhile Mary was after his 
pockets. 

“Here! Here! Stop thief!” he cried, catching 
her wrist just as she was pulling out the letter. 
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The two had a little scuffle over it, laughing and 
screaming ; but their father said, — 

“There ! There! Don’t fool any more.” They 
stopped, and Wallace handed the letter to him. 

He took the candle and sat down, with his feet in 
the oven of the stove, to read it. The larger chil- 
dren looked over his shoulders. Martie crowded up 
to his side ; little Hitty ducked her head, and re- 
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Reapinc Motrurr’s LETTER. 


appeared between his knees, with one little fat hand 
on each, looking up triumphantly at the rest of them. 

“Why, Mary, that’s directed to you!” exclaimed 
Wallace. 

“ Sure enough ; ‘Af@iss Mary C. Brewer,” read her 
father.. ©" s’pose you'll let the rest of us have the 
good of it.” 

“QO, father, mayn’t I open it myself, please? It’s 
the first letter I ever had in all my life directed to my 
very own self on the outside.” 


He handed it to her, and she tore it open, her 
fingers trembling with eagerness ; then they all read 
it together. 


“My DEAR LITTLE DauGHTER: What wouldn’t I 
give if I could only see you all instead of trying to 
write! They tell me here that I should get up faster 
if I wasn’t so homesick ; but how can I help it, with 
five dear children and a good husband at home? 
Sometimes, when I get to thinking about you, and how 
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much you need me, it seems as if I should fly. But, 
then, I can’t, and I try to be patient and wait God’s 
time. 

“T must tell you, if I can’t fly yet, I caz go up and 
down stairs! Yesterday I went down all alone with 
the help of the railing —the first time for eight 
months! Ain’t you proud of your mother to think 
she can walk up and down stairs ?”’ 


“Jolly!” “Ain’t that splendid?” burst in the 
children. ‘“O, goody! she’ll come home Christmas,” 
added Martie, dancing up and down. 


“I was very tired indeed,” the letter went on ; “but 
I don’t think it hurt me any. I had a long call this 
morning from Dr. Z. She says that if I went home 
now, I should lose all I have gained; but if I could 
stay till next February, she thinks she could send me 
home a well woman. Ask your father to write me 
just what he thinks best. It seems as if I could not 
stay so long, and I don’t see how we can any way 
afford it. On the other hand, I feel as if the treat- 
ment was just what I needed, and I do want to be 
good for something when I do come. The doctor 
thinks if I don’t get up right now, I never shall be 
strong. 

“My dear children, you don’t know how disap- 
pointed I am that I can’t do anything to make a 
merry Christmas for you.””—The young faces so- 
bered, all except little Hitty’s ; she was making tre- 
mendous efforts to climb her father’s knee, and did 
not understand. — ‘‘I hoped I should be able to make 
some little thing for each of you before this, but 
my hands have lost their cunning. I have to stop 
and rest every few minutes as I write this ; and you 

mustn’t ask your father for anything new just now, 
- for it takes every cent he can spare to pay his sick 
wife’s bills, and he has to work too hard at that. So, 
my poor dears, I don’t see but what you will have to 
go without any presents this Christmas. Ask Mrs, 
Drew to make you a plum pudding for dinner that 
day. She will find some raisins in the old blue sugar- 
bowl, on the top shelf in my bed-room closet, and I 
want her to put them all in, Perhaps, if you remem- 
ber whose birthday it is, and do all you can to make 
each other have a good time, you may have a happy 
Christmas without mother and without any presents, 
Now I must stop and rest till afternoon. 


“T am afraid Wallace can’t wear his thick over- 
coat, he has grown so since last year. If not, let 
Johnnie take it, and get Mrs. Drew to look over his 
father’s old army overcoat, that hangs in the back- 
chamber, and see if that can’t be fixed over for Wal- 
lace, so as to answer for this winter. [am sorry we 
can’t do better for you, my boy; but you may be 
proud thinking what the old blue has been through 
with in its day. We must get along as we can this 
winter, and hope mother will be there to get her dear 
children ready for spring. Johnnie is growing to be 
quite aman. ‘That’s right—help father all you can. 
Dear little Martie and Hitty — how do they do? How 
I wish I had them in my arms this minute! Now, 
my precious Mary, you must do all you can to make 
mother’s place good. It is a great comfort to me to 
think I have such a care-taking little daughter at 
home, that will do all she can for the other children 
and her dear father. You will have to be little moth- 
er while I am gone. Help Mrs. Drew all you can, 
and don’t let the little ones be a trouble to her. Give 
my respects to her, and tell her I do hope she will 
stay till I get back, whenever it is. Won’t you look 
in the bag of colored pieces, and send me a scrap like 
my loose dress. I have worn a hole in the elbow, for 
I wear it all the time. You can put it right in the 
next letter, and it won’t cost any more postage if it is 
Now good by, and God bless you 
all, my dear, dear ones. 

“ Your affectionate 


a small piece. 
MorTHER.” 


The faces that gathered around the supper-table 
were rather sad. The prospect of getting along with- 
out the mother for five or six weeks more was far 
from pleasant. Then Christmas! Most of the fami- 
lies in the neighborhood let that day go by unnoticed. 
‘Thanks- 
giving Day, and birthday, and Fourth of July were 


Many a child hardly knew when it came. 


great days, and New Year’s was always noticed ; but 
Christmas they neither knew nor cared much about. 
They were descendants of the Puritans, who first gave 
up the day because they were so anxious to make 
their worship of God pure and simple that they went 
as far as they could from the customs of the Catho- 
Mrs. Brewer, 
who was a Puritan too, in the best sense, would not 
have liked, any better than they,’some of the old 
Christmas performances in “ Merrie England”; but 


lics and the fashions of the Cavaliers. 
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she thought it made her children love their Saviour 
better to keep his birthday in some quiet, affectionate 
fashion, and, somehow, she contrived to make Christ- 
mas such a beautiful day as to shed its light over half 
the year. The children talked of it long before and 
long afterward, and loved their home and each other 
the better for it. They did not know then, as they 
would years after, how the mother had to plan and 
work to make their simple little home so pleasant to 
them. They always had a plenty to eat, that was 
good and wholesome, mainly from their own farm ; 
but Wallace, Mary, and John understood very well 
that it took about all the money that came in to 
finish paying for the place and clear off the mortgage. 
Their father and mother had begun with nothing but 
good sense, strong hands, and true hearts, and had 
been working hard ever since their marriage to make 
their rocky little farm pay for itself and support the 
family. 

There was very little talking at the supper-table 
that night ; but just as they were finishing, a man put 
his head in at the back door, and said, — 

“Miss Cummings wanted I should tell ye she’s goin’ 
down below a-Wednesday, an’ if ye want to send any- 
thing to your woman, she’ll take it.” 

Then the man took his head out with the shoulder 
of a blue frock, all of him that had come in. It was 
Mr. Cummings’s hired man. The Cummingses lived 
in the large, nice, white house at the top of the hill, 
‘and owned the broad, finely-cultivated farm next to 
Mr. Brewer’s. They were some of the best neigh- 
bors in the world. 

“©, father,” exclaimed Mary, “wouldn’t it be 
nice if we could send mother a box of Christmas 
presents! She needs them more’n we do, off there, 
all alone.” 

Her father did not answer. He was leaning his 
_ elbows on the table, and his chin in his hands, trying 
to think how he could raise the money to keep his 
wife in Boston as long as she needed. But the other 
children caught up Mary’s idea. 

“Wouldn’t that be first-rate?’ said Johnnie. “Tell 
ye what! I’ll send some of my Brahma hens’ eggs for 
her to take mornin’s, She said she didn’t believe she 
should get any raw eggs in Boston so good as mine.” 

“What can I send? What canI send?” clamored 
Martie, patting Mary on the shoulder. “TI guess [’ll 
send her my new cat’chism.” 
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The family roared with laughter. Martie looked 
rather hurt, but tossed her little shingled head, de- 
claring, — 

“T don’t care. She said it was jes like what she 
had when she was a little girl, and she thought great 
deal of it, —so, now!” 

“Mart wants to get rid of learnin’ the answers ; 
that’s what’s the matter,” shouted Johnnie. 

“No such thing ; is it Martie? He judges by him- 
self,”’ said Wallace. The older brother always stood 
up for the younger sister. 

“You might send your garters,” suggested Mrs. 
Drew to Martie. The mother had left word that the 
little girl was to knit an inch every day on these gar- 
ters, and it was one of the housekeeper’s greatest cares 
to make her do it. 

“O, yes,” chimed in the rest, laughing. ‘“ That’s 
just the thing. Mother would be pleased to see those 
garters, sure.” 

Martie did not know whether to feel hurt or 
pleased ; but Mary persuaded her they were in ear- 
nest, and she had better hurry to finish them, and have 
them tipped with red. Mrs. Drew offered to make a 
little ‘‘tossel” to hang on the end. 


“Dear me! How I wish I had the worsted, and 
could crochet her a shawl like Mrs. Cummings’s !” 
said Mary. ; 

“Goodness! You better begin that for the year 


Eighty, if you had the worsted,” said Wallace, laugh- 
ing. The older brother had a habit of snubbing the 
older sister. 

“Do you suppose she would care about any of 
those ginger-snaps I know how to make?” asked 
Mary, without noticing him. 

“Lor, no!” answered Mrs. Drew. 
can’t eat no such stuff.” 

“She did, though,” said Johnnie ; “and she liked 
‘em, and they didn’t hurt her, and Mary makes ’em 
better now ’n she did then.” 

“T might cut them out, pretty shapes,” remarked 
Mary, confidentially, to Johnnie. 

“’That’s so. I know she’d like ’em,” answered 
John, with decision. In fact, anybody who didn’t like 
those ginger-snaps would have been a curiosity to 
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him. 
“Then I can finish those wristers,” said Mary. 
“When she gets so as to go out she’ll need them.” 
“Course she will,” resoonded Johnnie. 
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“Well, Tot, what will you send mamma?” asked 
Wallace, catching up wee Hitty from the floor. 

“Mamma?” 

“Ves, send mamma—way off in the ‘tars’ to 
Boston.” 

Baby scrambled down from his arms, trotted off 
behind the stove, and came back, tugging along ’a 
gray cat, nearly as large as herself, and, looking up 
at Wallace, said, earnestly, — 

“‘ Pussy — mamma — tars — Boston 


i aa 


“She wants to send the thing she sets most store 
by,” said Mrs. Drew. 

“Good on her little head! So she does,” said 
Wallace, getting down to her, and giving her, pussy 
included, a good hug. 

“T know! I’ve an idea!” he cried, springing up, 
and snapping his fingers. “Tot, you and I will do 
something together.” 

No teasing could get the “idea” out of him; but 
he brought out his “tool chest,’ lighted an extra 
candle, and set himself to work in one corner of the 
kitchen, with his back to the rest of them. 

Mary and Johnnie tried to peep over his shoulder, 
but he proclaimed a “quarantine,” and would not 
let them come beyond a certain crack in the floor. 
Johnnie tried to invade, but was quickly put to rout. 
He was just attempting it again, but Mary stopped 
him, saying, — 

“Don’t let’s bother him, Johnnie, because maybe 
he can’t get it done if we do.” 


Wallace’s “tool chest” was filled with a queer col- 
lection of strings, wires, bits of bright tin, gay paper, 
thin strips of board, nails, and tacks; the only real 
tools in it were a chisel and an old tack-hammer, with 
a broken handle. But he had a remarkable knack 
with his fingers and his jackknife, knew how to whittle 
out spoons, forks, shovels, and swords, that all the_ 
boys pronounced “’bout the cutest thing out.” 

All Johnnie could discover was that he was making 
something out of the cedar cover of an old cigar-box, 
which had long been saved among his treasures for 
an extra occasion. 

“T just wish I had a jackknife that was good for 
shucks,” said Johnnie, disconsolately, “and I guess I 
could make something too.” 

“You shouldn’t eat up your money then,” said 
Wallace. 

The summer before, the children had all been told 
that whatever they could earn picking berries, they 
might have to spend just as they pleased. Wallace 
had bought a Robinson Crusoe, and a first-rate jack- 
knife with four blades, which gave him pleasure with- 
out end. But poor Johnnie had fallen before the 
temptation of molasses candy and pink peppermints, 
and squandered all his substance in riotous living. 
He had bitterly repented long ago, for Wallace and 
Mary laughed at him without mercy, till the “little 
mother,” seeing how sensitive he was on the point, 
kindly forbore to tease him. Wallace had no such 
scruple, however, and kept the little recollection as an 
extinguisher for him whenever he became trouble- 
some, 

The next morning, when he went to mill, Wallace 
begged to take little Hitty with him. She was bun- 
dled up so you would hardly have known her from one 
of the meal-bags, except for the bright eyes that 
sparkled out of the bundle. As soon as they got 
back, Wallace went up to the little cold, unfinished 
room, where he and Johnnie had their bed, and, 
after a few minutes, came down, looking proud and 
happy, — 

“Pot and I are ready for the box.” 

He heid up a tintype of little Hitty, pretty and 
natural as life, set in a very, nicely-carved cedar 
frame. 

“Ain’t that pretty cute, though!” exclaimed 
Johnnie. ? 


“Just as cunnin’ as it can be,” said Mary. “How 


pleased she will be! 
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She can have Baby to look at 
all the time.” 

“Say, Wallace, where’d ye get the money for that 
tintype ?”’ 

“Some that I didn’t get molasses candy with,” an- 
swered Wallace, with a roguish smile. 

“Dear me! It’s bad about eggs,” said Johnnie, 
in a melancholy tone. “They don’t last any time.” 

“O, well, never mind; the strength she gets out of 


_ them will last, and that’s better than nothing,” said 


Mary. 

“Do you think my garters will be as pretty as 
Walley’s present?” asked Martie, pulling Mrs. Drew’s 
skirt. 

“Wal, garters ain’t quite so fancy,” 
Drew. 

Martie had been knitting with great zeal ; but, at 
that, she dropped her needles in despair. The 
“little mother” noticed it, and revived her spirits, 
by saying, — 

“I don’t believe but what mother will like them 
just exactly as well, Martie. She will be so pleased 
to think you knit them yourself, with your own little 
fingers.” 

It was a busy day. Mary laid herself out to make 
the most gingery ginger-snaps that ever were seen in 
that house, and then sat down to her crochetting. 
Johnnie selected his dozen eggs over and over again, 
to be sure he had the largest and the fairest his bid- 
dies had laid, and then went and searched the barn 
all over fora newnest. The packing of those eggs 
was a matter that called for the advice of the whole 
family. Mrs. Drew and Martie were in close con- 
sultation over the red “tips an’ tossels” for a long 
time. Mr. Brewer was gone nearly all day, hauling 
wood to the village to sell, and at night he handed 
Mary a five-dollar bill, saying, “ You can send that 
to your mother for my part.” 

At supper it was proposed that each of them should 
write a letter to put in the box. 
things were cleared away, a tall, new candle was 
lighted, and they gathered around the table. Though 
the ink had been frozen, the paper was rough, and the 
old steel pens rather rusty, the letters they wrote were 
enough to keep the dear mother’s heart warm as il 
lay awake many a night. 

By daybreak, the next morning, both the boys went 
up to Mr. Cummings’s, to carry the box of eggs and 


answered Mrs. 


As soon as the tea 


ginger-snaps, with a package tied on the top of it, 
containing Baby’s picture, and the wristlets, and the 
red-tipped garters, and the money tightly sealed in 
the envelope, with the letters and the patch for the 
loose dress. 

How they talked it over all day, and guessed 
mother would be surprised, and wondered if she would 
know the picture, and hoped she would like the snaps, 
and were sure she would like the eggs, and said it 
was good there was some money to send, and wished 
they could just get a look at her when she was read- 
ing the letters. 


BAR. 
THE GREAT RAG-BABY. 


It was ironing-day, and Mary always ironed the 
smaller clothes. She thought, when she first learned 
how, that it was great fun. Now she thought there 
was much more work than fun in it. Still she was 
very happy over her ironing-table this time. She lost 
herself, thinking how her mother would look, and 
what she would say, so that the flat-iron would go 
slower and slower, till Mrs. Drew would-call out, — 

“Take care there! You will have that pillow-bier 
scorched before you know it.” 

Little Martie came and stood beside her, quite 
forlorn. 

“When you get all through — after dinner — when 
the dishes are all done —won’t you make me a pil- 
low-baby, please?”’ she asked, in her most winning 
tones, looking up in Mary’s face. 

She had in her arms as queer a doll as ever you 
saw. It was nothing but a round stick of wood, with 
her shawl pinned around its throat, and one of her 
red mittens on its head for a hood. There was a 
knot-hole for a mouth, and that was the only feature 
it had in its face. There were two or three little dolls 
about the house that had been given the children. 
One of gutta-percha, with a frightfully-chapped face ; 
one wooden, with an arm and a leg missing; one 
small china image, which was whole, but was so stiff 
and cold that Martie felt as if her affections were 
wasted upon it. She wanted a baby that was big 
enough to hug, and she hadn’t any. The old cat 
often served. 
in her breast ; 


She was warm, and soft, and had a heart 
but sometimes she would be contrary, 
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and refuse to be babied. There was nothing, on the 
whole, that Martie liked so well as to have a pillow 
dressed in some of her own clothes. ‘There was such 


an air of reality about it; it was such a good armful. 
But Mrs. Drew heard her request, and stopped 

short, with a frying-pan in one hand and a round of 

bacon in the other, to say, — 

I won’t have no more such 


“No, you don’t! 


works with pillers ’s long ’s I have the care in this 
’ere house. When your marm gets home she can do 
as she pleases.” 

Little Martie laid her head on her arm, which rested 
on the ironing-table, very downcast. 

“©, dear! If I only had a big dolly, with really 
hair, I should be puffily happy.” 

Mary fell to thinking what she could do for the 
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‘* WHEN YOU GET ALL THROUGH, WON’T YOU MAKE ME A PILLow-BABy ?” 


little sister. How often she had seen her mother 
contriving some nice plan for them while her hands 
were busy at that same table. 

She remembered a large rag-baby which her mother 
had begun to make the spring before for her and 
Martie. She had only made the figure and stuffed it, 
when she grew so weak she had to lay it aside till her 
strength should come back. But Mary had watched 
her all the while she was at work, and asked a hun- 
dred questions, so that she felt sure she knew enough 
to dress it herself. 


How much wiser she was than six months before ! 
Then she could only sew patchwork ; now she could 
mend. Her mother, for a good many weeks after her 
health failed, used to sit up in bed Saturdays, and 
darn the father’s great blue footings, and baby’s little 
red stockings, and the rest ; but when she grew too 
feeble for that, she taught Mary, so that now she did 
most.of the mending every week. 

While she was ironing Hitty’s small night-gown, 
and setting the table, and washing the dishes, the 
little mother was making her plans. She told Martie 
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she might go and spend the afternoon with Minnie 
Cummings, and Wallace took her away on his way to 
school, much to her delight. 

“Seems to me you’re flying round uncommon 
spry,” said Mrs. Drew to her as she brushed the stove 
with a goose’s wing, and swept the floor of the kitchen. 
Mary smiled, as if she knew a reason. 

The moment she had put away the broom, she ran 
up to a large red chest, which stood under the eaves 
in the back chamber. She lifted the heavy cover, 
and let it rest on her head while she searched the till 
at the end of the chest. There lay the half-finished 
rag-baby, just as big, and white, and naked as she had 
left it half a year before. Under it was an old pink 
frock of baby’s for its dress, and a piece of one of her 
father’s “fine shirts” for its under-clothes. She seized 
them, and dashed down stairs. How to cut out the 
individual’s garments was the question, but she got 
unexpected help in that. Mrs. Drew was really very 
kind-hearted, and when she found what Mary was 
about, entered into the plan, and helped her greatly 
about the cutting. The little mother worked hard 
all the afternoon, hurrying away the image and all its 
wardrobe when she heard the other children coming 
heme. 
and Martie tucked into her trundle-bed, that she 
might begin again. 

“ Boys, I wish you would take Martie to school with 
you to-morrow,” she said in the evening, as she sat by 
the table, hemming a little petticoat. 

“QO, bother,” said Johnnie ; “it takes her forever 
to get there, and then she is sure to be up to some 
kind of shine that sets all the boys snickering.” 

“But she likes to go ; and then we need to have her 
out of the way to-morrow,” urged Mary. 

“She’s too small to go to school,” said Johnnie, 
rather scornfully. 

““She’s well enough,” said Wallace. 
ready, and I’ll take her along.” 

“That’s you!” said Mary, much relieved. 

The next morning Wallace drew up his sled before 
the door, with a great ‘“Whoa!”’ 
fastened in each corner for the little woman to hold 
on by. Mary had her nicely wrapped up, and tucked 
her in carefully, so that nothing could trail under the 


“Get her 


A small stake was 


runners. 
the span, though he had not been for taking her. 
How happy she did look, with her little, round face 


She was impatient to have supper through, - 


Johnnie was quite willing to make one of. 


laughing out of her warm hood, and her small, red- 
-mittened hands clinging to the stakes beside her! 


Each of the boys had hung an old sleigh-bell around 
his neck, and a fine turnout they made, jingling down 
the shining snowflakes. 

“There, now! The coast is clear!” exclaimed 
Mary, as she came into the house with a shiver after 
watching them off. “They took their dinner, and they 
will be gone all day.” 

There was not much housework to be done that 
morning, so that Mary set about her sewing early, 
and soon after dinner had the suit of clothes com- 
pleted. Now came the great work of art. 

The pink frock was quite pretty, but the great bald 
head that rose above it, with its black face, was far 
from being so. How to make a face, was the ques- 
tion Mary had been studying nearly all the time she 
had been dressing the creature ; and this was the way 
she did it. 

She sewed on two large black beads for eyes. 
That gave a rather startling expression to the ghastly 
visage. ‘Then she drew some arching black eye- 
brows, with pen and ink, and a nose, which was not 
exactly straight, to be sure, but couldn’t have been 
mistaken. All this was nothing, however, to its 
cheeks! No young painter is prouder of his first 
portrait than the little mother was of those cheeks. 
While she was at dinner, the happy thought of stain- 
ing them with beet-juice had struck her. Talk about 


a complexion of lilies and roses! The contrast is 


nothing to beet-juice and white cotton cloth. Then 
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she drew a long, smiling mouth, with the same bright 
color. No one could say the rag-baby had not a 
striking countenance. Still there was something 
shocking about its hairless pate. But now came the 
little mother’s master-piece. 

She disappeared in the cold front room, and was 
so still Mrs. Drew looked in to see what she could be 
about. There she was, up on the table, before the 
glass, cutting off great locks of her hair ! 

“Child, alive! What are you about? 
your pa say to you?” 

““O, he won’t care. He'll never notice it, if you 
don’t tell him. I’m just cutting off a little for Mar- 
tie’s dolly.” 

Mrs. Drew looked dismayed. “I guess your ma 
would scold if she was to see you.” 

“My ma doesn’t scold,” said Mary, trying to look 
Her hair was 


What will 


severe from under her shorn locks. 
very black and rather curly. 

“Tf you'd ha’ told me, I’d ha’ cut some out under- 
neath where it wouldn’t ha’ showed,” said Mrs. Drew. 

Mary wished she had; for the clipped forelock 
stood up with a startled air, as if it was looking for its 
lost end. ‘ 

She had a great deal more trouble than she ex- 
pected to sew the hair on to the rag-baby’s head, 
but Mrs. Drew helped her, and at length the broad 


white face was set in tresses to match the glittering |. 


eyes. 

Mary was very anxious to get through before the 
boys came home from school, for she knew they would 
give her no peace if she tried to work on-it in the 
evening. At last it was finished, and laid away in 
the upper drawer of the bureau, in her mother’s 
bed-room. 

Saturday afternoon, as her father was getting ready 
to go to the village, Mary begged a ride with him. 
He was glad to take her, for, although he said nothing 
about it, Mr. Brewer had not failed to notice how 
faithful his little daughter had been in her work, and 
how kind and patient towards her younger sisters 
ever since her mother went away. 

“Where did I put them squash seeds ?”’ asked Mr. 
Brewer, hunting about under the pans on the pantry 
shelves. 

“He ain’t a goin’ to plant squashes to-day — is 
he?” asked Johnnie. 

“ Most likely,” replied Wallace; “the snow ain’t 


more’n a foot ’n a half deep. He takes ’em down to 
Black’s, to sell — sonny.” 

Just then Mr. Brewer seemed to recollect he had 
put the paper of seeds in a drawer for safe-keeping. 

“ Hullo! What’s here?” he exclaimed, as he 
opened the “top drawer” and the bead eyes glared 
out upon him. 

“QO, father!” said Mary, in a half whisper, as she 
ran in and shut the door, “that’s a great secret. 
That’s Martie’s new dolly I’ve got ready for Christ- 
mas.” 

Mr. Brewer held the rag-baby up, and turned it 
round, and looked it over with a curious smile. 

“But, where did all this wig come from? Seems to 


me here’s the sheep that was sheared for that,” he 
said, laying his hand on her clipped locks. 

“Well, father, you don’t mind—do you?” asked 
Mary, blushing a little. ‘She did so want a dolly 
with real hair— and it will grow again pretty quick.” 

“Wal, I can’t say as it improves your looks much,” 
he answered ; but he said it in such a way, patting 
her head a little with his large, rough hand, that she 
felt sure he was not much displeased. 

The other children were rather afraid of their fa- 
ther, he was such a silent man ; but his eldest daugh- 
ter always felt free with him, and he always liked to 
have her near him. 

“Well, ma’am,” he asked, looking down at her 
when she sat beside him in the sleigh, “what’s your 
trade to-day?” 
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“You know, father, that silver five-cent piece 
Uncle Hiram gave me? I thought I would buy a 
sugar dog for Baby, Christmas. It’s no matter about 

” she said, hurriedly, afraid her father might think 


that she was disappointed to have no Christmas 


* 
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present. ‘We, older ones, can do well enough ; but 
I thought it would be nice for the Z##/e ones to have a 
sort o’ Christmas. Last year, you know, Baby was 
too small to know anything about it. I tried to think 
of something for Johnnie, but I couldn’t. I couldn’t 


get anything good enough for him with the five cents ; | 


but, p’r’aps, if we can make him think he’s a big boy, 
like Wallace, and don’t care, it ’ill do jist as well.” 

“Her mother over again!” thought Mr. Brewer. 

They went to the post-office, but found no letter, 
Then they went to the store to exchange some dried 
apples for tea and molasses. Mr. Brewer’s principal 
object, however, was to get his month’s allowance of 
tobacco, 
chewing while he was in the army, and found it a 
much easier habit to begin than to leave off. 

As they were getting warm at the stove in the 
middle of the store, the little girl pulled her father’s 
coat and whispered, — 

“ Ain’t that cunnin’?” 

A lady was buying a small gray muff for her little 
girl. 

‘Splendid bargain, ma’am!” Mr. Black was say- 
ing. ‘Iwill let you have that muff for two dollars 
and a half. Got oniy two of them left in the store. 
Real gray squirrel. Just the thing for the little lady ; 
let her try it. There, now, what could you ask for 
prettier than that?” 

Mr. Brewer looked down at the little red fingers 
held over the stove beside him, and thought if any 
child deserved a Christmas present his did. 

After attending to the tea and molasses, they went 
to the confectionary corner; for this was one of the 
genuine country stores, where everything is kept, from 
lace to codfish, plows to Plantation Bitters. 

A small menagerie of sugar beasts was set out, and 
Mary’s mind was divided for a time between a saucy 
little pink spaniel and a proud yellow rooster ; but 
she thought best, finally, to keep to her first plan, and 
get the dog. 

“ Don’t you think she’ll like that ?” she whispered 
to her father, with happy eyes. 

He nodded, and said, ‘ Where’s your money?” 


He had formed the habit of smoking and 
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It was tied up in a corner of her handkerchief, and 
she was rather flustered undoing it ; but she felt quite 


grand, in a bashful way, when she laid it on the 
counter, and the clerk said, — 

“Aha! Silver is quite a rarity! How much premi- 
um do you expect ?” 

Then he wrapped the puppy up in soft paper, and 
handed it to her. 

“Don’t you want to put it in my cee her 
father asked. 

“QO, no; I can jus’ ’s well carry it.” She would 
not have trusted it out of her own hands on any 
account. 

“Guess you may as well get in now, if you’re 
warm,” said her father. 

So he put her into the high-backed yellow sleigh, 
and tucked the old buffalo-skin around her. Then 
he went into the store to finish his trading, and came 
back with a brown-paper bundle, which he put under 
the seat. 

“ What’s that ?”” asked Mary. 

‘““O, something I wanted,” her father answered. 


PARE Oya 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 


THE next day was Sunday. Some one always had 


to stay at home with little Hitty. This time it was 
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her father. The rest all went tochurch. He packed 
them all into the yellow sleigh, Mrs. Drew with a hot 
free-stone at her feet. 

They attended meeting, then Sunday school; ate 
their lunch of doughnuts, and cheese, and apples ; 
staid through the afternoon meeting, and then rode 
home. 

The children were in high spirits. They liked to 
see so many people. They enjoyed the Sunday 
school ; and though none of them but Wallace could 
understand much of the sermon, they all liked the 
minister, who remembered their names, and always 
had a pleasant word for them. 

As the old horse was pulling them up the last long 
hill, bobbing his head at every step, Johnnie ex- 
claimed, — 

“Now, if mother was only at home, this would be 
Christmas Eve, and we should have a jolly time, — 
shouldn’t we, Mary?” 

“A jolly time, Sabbath night, John!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Drew, reprovingly. 

“Well, he don’t mean jolly, exactly, you know ;” 
explained Mary. “A real mzce time.” 

“ Didn't we have a nice time a year ago to-night!” 
said Wallace. “Poor mother! It’s too mean she 
can’t be well, and come home.” 

“‘T guess it’s kind 0’ wicked to speak that way,” 
suggested Mary. 

“T don’t care —a feller can get along other times ; 
but it’s awful to have her gone Sundays, and Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas.” 

“You see,” said Mary to Mrs. Drew, “ mother 
always has a fire in the front room Christmas Eve, 
and we have butternuts and apples, and play guessing 
games, and tell stories, and, last of all, she tells us 
the Christmas story.” 

“ All about the baby in the manger,” said Martie. 
“ T ’member.”’ 

“There won’t be any Christmas this year,” said 
John, with a heavy sigh, just as the sleigh-bells stopped 
jingling. 

The father came to help them out, and as soon as 
they were inside the house wee Hitty trotted to meet 
them, crying, — 

iti! Pitty | Shine !” 
Mary’s dress, and pointed toward the front room, 

So Mary went and opened that door. Sure enough, 
there was a bright, roaring fire in the fireplace ! 


Fire ! She clung to 


“O, boys! Do look here! Wasn’t father good to 
think of it?” 

Usually that in the kitchen stove was the only fire 
in the house. The “front room” had a rag-carpet 
on the floor, half covered with braided rags. On the 
walls were Mr. Brewer’s certificate of good service done 
in the army, and a wood-cut of President Lincoln, 
both in curious cone-frames of the mother’s con- 
triving. Over the fireplace hung the pride of the 
house —a picture that Mary always gazed at with 
wonder and awe. It was a mourning-piece, which 
her great-grandmother painted when she was young, 
and lived “down country.” In it there was a white 
monument, which bore on its front, “Sacred to the 
Memory of Obed Prince.” Over the monument 
drooped a weeping-willow, as regular as if it had just 
been combed ; beside it, stood a lady, in black, with 
a large embroidered handkerchief pressed to her 
eyes, and a large embroidered collar about her neck, 
and large puffs of hair on her head, and large puffs 
at the top of her tight sleeves, and a very short waist, 
and a very slim skirt. Near her, stood a very straight 
gentleman, with very tight trousers and very narrow 
coat-tails, with pink cheeks, and blue eyes, and auburn 
whiskers. This was in a frame which had once been 
gilt. 

The table between the front windows had a shawl 
for its cover, and had upon it a volume of Eminent 
Men, in gorgeous binding, and several odd old da- 
guerreotypes of relatives. The chairs were not half 
so comfortable as those in the kitchen, but then they 
were the best chairs ; and the large, wooden rocking- 
chair, with its great cushion stuffed with feathers, 
covered with white and bordered with fringe, was a 
marvel of luxury. Moreover, there were brass and- 
irons in the fireplace, which once belonged to that 
great-grandmother who painted the picture. So you 
see, with all this elegance, the children felt as if it 
was a great thing to have a fire in the “front room,” 
or the “ square room,” as Mrs. Drew called it. 

When supper had been served, not only to the fam- 
ily, but horse, cattle, sheep, and pigs, it was dark, 
Wallace brought out a tin-pan, full of butternuts he 
had cracked the night before, and Johnnie filled 
another with some of the best apples in the cellar. 
Then they settled themselves around the blazing fire 
in the parlor, with Mrs. Drew in the large rocking~ 
chair, She filled it full. 
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_ “Now, if mother was only here! Yow will have to 
tellus the Christmas story —won’t you father?” asked 
Mary, who, as a matter of course, sat next him. 

“T guess so!” said he; and they all laughed at the 

idea ; for he never talked long enough at one time to 
tell a story. 
_ “But mother always does,” said Johnnie, hard at 
work, picking out butternut meats, and tucking them 
inside his round, red cheeks. ‘She tells it so we 
-needn’t forget whose birthday ’tis.” 

*“T’ve most forgotten, now,” said Martie. 

“Mary will have to be mother, then,” said Mr. 
Brewer, lifting little Hitty into his lap. She sat very 
still, gazing into the fire, for she had never seen it 
before since she was a little baby, a year ago. 

“Go ahead, Mary! You know all about it,” said 
Johnnie. 

“Well, I'd just as lives tell about the shepherds, if 
Wallace will take the wise men.” 

“ All right,” responded Wallace. 
- best about the Star in the East.” 

“JT don’t ; I like about the ‘multitude of the heav- 
enly host singing Peace on Earth.’”’ 

“Come, begin,” urged Martie, from her high chair 
beside Wallace, swinging her feet, impatiently. 

“But we always have some other stories first,” 
said Wallace. 

“Well, let’s every one tell a Bible Story, because 
it’s Sunday night, and Baby begin. Baby, tell about 
‘ Suffer.’ ”’ 

Baby’s eyes brightened in the firelight with a sense 
of great knowledge. 

“ Suffer ’ittle chil’en to tum unto me. 
toot baby up and tissed her.” 

That said, she curled her head down on her father’s 
breast, and fixed her eyes on the fire again, happier 
than ever. 

“ Now, Martie.” 

“©, she can’t tell a story,” remarked John. ‘She 
always gets it mixed up so you can’t tell head from 
tail.” 

Martie looked ready to cry, but Wallace encouraged 
her. 

“Of course she can tell a story. If you can’t 
understand, it’s because you are clearing out that 
butternut-pan too fast. What do you know best, 
Martie ?” 

After a whispered consultation with him, she de- 


“T like that part 


Den Jesus 


cided on Moses in the Bulrushes, and got through 
it quite well too, in spite of a staggering question 
now and then from John. 

“Now, sir, we shall expect something extra,” said 
Wallace, when she was done, and it was the turn of 
the next older. 

Johnnie chose David and Goliath, and told the story 
with great truth and spirit, where the hero cut the 
giant’s head off, flourishing the knife he had been 
paring apples with in a style quite fearful to behold. 

“Now [ll begin the real Christmas Story,” said 
Mary, shaking back her hair, and pulling down her 
apron. 

“Come, Martie, prick up your ears, if you’ve most 
forgot,” said Mrs. Drew. 

“See here, John; you'd better quit,” said the 
father, as the boy pulled the butternuts toward him 
again. 

“?T’ain’t the thing to eat when that story’s bein’ 
told,” remarked Wallace. ‘‘ Mother never lets us.” 

“Well,” began Mary, “a great while ago, and a 
great ways off, there were sore shepherds taking care 
of their flocks at night.” 

‘““ What did they take care of ’em in the night for?” 
asked Martie. “We don’t.” 

“Vou see, it was different there. It was warm and 
pleasant, so that the sheep didn’t stay in any barn, but 
they used to browse round, one place and another, 
and there wan’t any fences, so somebody used to watch 
them all the time, to see that nothing got at ’em, and 
they didn’t stray away and get lost. 


“Well, this time, quite a lot of shepherds were to- 
gether. I s’pose it was kind o’ lonesome out there in 
the night, and so they let their sheep all go to sleep 
together along down in the grass, and they were sittin’ 
or loungin’ around near the top of the hill talkin’.” 

“T sh’d think they’d have gone to sleep,” Johnnie 
said. 

“Why, you see, it wouldn’t do ; they’d got to watch ; 
besides it was beautiful starlight, I expect, and the 
trees kept up a little rustlin’, and maybe there was a 
brook goin’ over the stones at the foot of the hill, just 
like that down in our sugar-place. Anyhow, they sat 
there, not expectin’ anything, and, all of a sudden, 
there was an angel flashed right down out of the sky, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about, and the 
angel called out, loud and sweet, ‘Behold, I bring 


you glad tidings of great joy!’” 
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“What’s tidings ?”’ asked Martie. 

“ News — good news —he meant.” 

“ How do you s’pose he looked?” Johnnie asked. 
“O, he looked real grand, and bright, and just as 


kind and pleased as could be, and he flew just like 
that shootin’ star we saw the other night. 

“Then he told them there was a baby born that 
should be the Saviour, to save us from our sins. And 
immediately there was with him a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest— peace on earth—good will to 
men.’ I know that verse, because I learned it for 
the Sunday-school concert. So, you see, the sky was 
just full of angels and music, and the sheep didn’t 
know what to make of it, nor the shepherds either. 
But presently the angels went back into heaven, and 
there was nothing but the stars left in the sky. Then 
the shepherds looked at each other to know what it 
all meant, and one of them said to the rest, ‘Let’s go 
and see.’ O, I forgot to say, the angel told them 
just where the baby was — in Bethlehem of Judea. It 
wasn’t a great ways, and so they all started right off.” 

“What became of the sheep?” asked Johnnie, 

“O, they didn’t mind about the sheep—such a 
wonderful time.” 

“You wouldn’t ketch neighbor Grabtight forgetting 
his wool and mutton if all the angels in heaven was 
to make him a visit,” said Mrs. Drew. She did not 
like Mr. Grabtight, he was so stingy. 

“Well, the shepherds went as fast as they could to 


Bethlehem, and hunted around until they found the 
darling little mite of a baby lying in a manger.” 

““* Where the horned oxen feed.’” Martie quoted 
from her Infant Catechism. 

“Yes ; and his mother — Mary — was looking down 
at him just as happy as she could be.” 

‘““How do you suppose they knew him from any 
other baby?” asked Wallace. 

““Why, I believe the angel told them he would be 
lying in a manger —yes, I know he did. Besides, 
don’t you s’pose he looked sweeter than any other 
baby, and as if he knew more, somehow?” 

“Ts that all?” asked Martie. 

“Yes ; only when the shepherds had taken a good 
look at him they went away, and told all their neigh- 
bors the good news, and everybody was glad.” 

““What made them so glad?” asked Martie. 

“Why, because the Saviour had come,” answered 
Mary. 

Martie looked still a little puzzled. 

“You explain it to her, father—won’t you, please ?” 
asked Mary, resting her arm on his shoulder, and 
looking up in his face. 

“T don’t know as I can,” said he ; “ but I look at it 
something like this: folks didn’t know very well about 
God, nor love him much. So he sent his own Son, 
that was just like himself, to live a while amongst ’em, 
and show them how good he is, and how they ought to 
behave themselves, and to finally die to save them.” 

“And didn’t he begin a little baby, so that they 
might love him better?” asked Mary. 

“He was just my age once,” said Johnny. 

“JT iike best to think of him walking on the sea 
and stilling the tempest, and laying down the truth 
to those old hypocrites,” Wallace said. 

“But I am so glad he was first just a dear little 
baby, I could have tended and kissed, if I had been 
there,” said Mary. “Let’s have your part of the 
story now, Wallie.” 

“ About the same time Mary has been telling about,” 
began Wallace, — “ I believe it was a few days after, — 
there was a great time in the city of Jerusalem. There 
had come three grand strangers — Wise Men from the 
East—with their camels, and horses, and followers, 
all very fine.” 

“How do you know that?” asked his father. 

“O, it’s in the picture,” said Martie, as if that set- 
tled the question ; “and the camels are ’zac’ly like 
the honest camels we saw in the ’nagerie.” 


- Jews himself. 
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“You're goin’ to stand up for my story, ain’t you, 
sis?” said Wallace. “I know it don’t say anything 
about the horses and camels in the Bible, father, but 
in Arabian Nights the folks in the East travel round 
that way, and so I thought likely these did ; anyhow, 
it don’t cost me anything to get ’em up in first-rate 
style. Well, they were asking, ‘Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews, for we have seen his star in 
the East, and are come to worship him,’ 

“ King Herod was tremendously taken aback when 
he heard that, for he calculated to be King of the 
But he was a sly old fox ; so he sent 
for them to come to his palace, and pretended to be 
very gracious, and asked all about it. Then he sent 
to the priests and scribes to know what town Christ 


‘was to be born in.” 


“ How should they know?” asked Johnnie. 
“Tt had been foretold hundreds of years before, by 
one of the prophets, and these priests and scribes 


~ studied the prophets, and were supposed to know 


what was in them. They said Christ would be born 
in Bethlehem. So he told the wise men they better 
go there, and if they found the young king, he wanted 
them to come back and tell him, so that he might go 
and worship him too.” 

“ Wasn’t he good, then?” asked Martie. 

“Good? No! He was a crafty old hypocrite, and 
just wanted to find out where the baby was, so as to 
send and kill him.” 

“QO!” said Martie, with wide-open eyes. 

“J never could see how he dared to set himself up 
agin him, if he reely supposed he was the Son of 
God,” said Mrs. Drew. 

“No, more than plenty of other men have done 
since,” remarked Mr. Brewer. 

“Go on,” Martie urged, patting Wallace’s shoulder. 

“So the Wise Men started out of the city with their 
camels and horses and followers, and as soon as they 
were outside the gates, they saw their star again. It 
seemed to lead on to Bethlehem ; and when they got 
there, it seemed to hang like a lamp over one partic- 
ular house. So they went in, and there was this little 
child and his mother.” 

“The pretty baby ?”’ 

“Ves ; and they knelt down to him, just as if he 


-had been a little prince.” 


“Wasn't he?” 
“Why, yes; but not just the way they expected, 
I suppose. He is our king —the strongest way — 
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because he tells us just what to do, and we are 
bound to mind him ; but I suppose they thought he 
was going to be some great conqueror, like Caesar, or 
Napoleon, or some of those.” 
“What did he do?” asked Martie. 
““What— when they knelt down to him? 


Ot 


don’t know. I expect he smiled at them. And 
then they gave him gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh.” 

“What is frankincense and myrrh, anyway ?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Why, it’s two things, you boy, you. Frankincense 
is something that smells good. They burn it, don’t 
they, father?” 

“Yes; I always supposed it was something like the 
incense they burn in Catholic churches I’ve been into 
in Canada.” 

“And the myrrh, mother said, was a nice kind of 
gum, that looked something like Anna Cummings’s 
amber beads,” said Mary. 

“Those were Christmas presents, weren’t they ?” 

“Yes, I guess they were the first Christmas pres- 
ents anybody ever gave.” 

“I wish I’d been there. I’d have given him my 
bead necklace,” exclaimed Martie. 

“Well,” said Mary, “you know mother always send 
us down to Widow Hackett with a basket of things, 
Christmas. That’s because we can’t give anything 
straight to him, and he likes to have us give to his 
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poor folks instead. Mother says, he’ll say, ‘In’smuch 
as you did it to Widow Hackett, you did it to me.’” 

“Now ¢hat’s kind and sensible,” said Mrs. Drew, 
“but as to folks jist givin’ each other presents because 
it’s Christmas, I don’t see no propriety in it.” 

“Why, mother says, being glad the Saviour was 
born, makes us love him, and everybody else, better ; 
and we just give each other things because we love 
each other so, and we are so glad. I can’t explain it 
very well, but she could.” 

“Let me just finish up my story,” Wallace put in, 
“seeing I’m most through. The wicked old king had 
his fine plan upset after all; for the Wise Men were 
warned in a dream ; so they just steered home another 
way, and left him high and dry, mad as he could be ; 
and God sent the Baby with his father and mother 
down to Egypt, to stay till he was dead.” 

“QO, father, can’t we sing ‘ Brightest and Best’? 
We did last Christmas eve.” 

“We need your mother for that. 
you’ve a mind to try, you may.” 

So the father started it. He had a rich bass voice. 
Mary sang prettily, and Wallace put in a good alto. 
Johnnie kept with Mary very well. Mrs. Drew qua- 
vered along as well as she could, and Martie joined 
in very softly, sometimes on the tune and sometimes 
off it. So they sang : — 


But then if 


“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 


Say, shall we yield him in costly devotion, 
Odors of Eden and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gifts would his favors secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 


Then it was still. When the mother was there, 
she always prayed with her children Sunday evenings ; 
but the father had never called himself a Christian ; 
his children had never heard him pray. 

Little by little, his wife’s steady faith had been 


working on his heart, and the love of his children for 


him had been teaching him how to love his Father in 
heaven. He had begun to pray by himself some ~ 
weeks before, though no one knew it. Now, when he 
heard Martie whisper, “‘ What shall we do for mamma 
to say the prayers,” he started forward, hesitated, then 
said, “We'll try to pray, children.” -He knelt with’ 
little Hittie sound asleep in his arms. It was a short 
and simple prayer ; but it was “the heart’s adoration.” 
As the father and his children rose from their knees, 
they felt a new glow of love for each other, and for 
the Saviour, whose birthday was at hand. 

Mary fell asleep thinking how happy it would make 
her mother to hear about their Christmas Eve, and 
how it had ended. » 


PART EY. 
SURPRISES. 


THE Little Mother needed nobody to waken her 
the next morning. 

She ran in her night-gown, cold as it was, to the 
boys’ door, to shout, — 

“Wish you a merry Christmas ! ” 

When breakfast was ready, and little Martie went 
to climb into her high chair, who should be sitting in 
it but the great rag-baby, with her white skin and her 
red cheeks, her glittering black eyes and her curly 
black hair! She caught her breath. 

“Js it for me? Truly?” 

“Yes, on purpose for you—a Christmas present.” 

They all gathered around, and laughed to see how 
pleased she was. 

Then Baby Hitty was lifted into her place, and 
found the pink sugar dog standing on her plate. It 
was pretty to see her eyes open at it, and hear her 
say “ Bow-wow !”’ to it. 

As Johnnie took up his plate to pass it, he cried 
out, — 

“Hallo! Whose is this?” for under its edge lay 
a nice new jackknife. 

Even Mary was surprised this time ; but when her 
father said, quietly, — 

“T suppose it belongs to the finder,” she looked up 
at him, as much as to ask, — 

“Did you get that for him?” 

And he smiled back at her, “ Yes ;”’ and thought in 
himself, “She’s just as pleased for every one of them 
as if it was herself.” 
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But the great sensation was yet to come. 

~When Mary drew out her own chair, still looking at 
Johnnie’s knife, her hand touched the old pussy, as 
she thought, sitting in it. She said, “Scat!” but 
nothing scatted ; so she looked, and — there was a 
pretty little gray-squirrel muff, with a cherry lining, 
just like that she had seen at the store! She took it 
up, and looked at it, and could hardly believe her 
senses. Then she glanced at her father. He was 
watching her with pleased eyes. The boys called 
out, — 
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SHE LOOKED, AND THERE— WAS A PRETTY LITTLE GRAY-SQUIRREL MuFF. 


he answered. “ Besides, you have been a good little 
mother.” 

“Well, Wallace, I don’t see but what they are all 
like to have a merry Christmas but you. How should 
you like the yearlin’, with the star in his forehead, for 
your own?” - 

“ Better than anything!” said Wallace. “Can I 
have him?” 

“T don’t care if you do.” 

“Hurray! Ain’t that grand!” cried Wallace, strik- 
ing his fist into the palm of the other hand, and look- 
ing as proud asa king. “Thank ye, father!” 

“Then we’ve every one got a Christmas present 
but you, pa,” said Martie. 


“Wihatslist i??? “Lets see ait? 
cute!” “Where did it come from?” 

Mary laid her cheek against it a minute, then she 
dropped it into Johnnie’s lap, threw her arms around 
her father’s neck, and hid her face on his shoulder. 

“There! There!” said Mr. Brewer, patting her. 
“Tf you're goin’ to cry about it, p’r’aps we better send 
it back.” 

“ But it cost too much just for me,” said Mary, 
lifting up her face full of smiles, but wet with tears. 

““O, never mind ; we are just as well off, I guess,” 


“ Ain’t that 
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“What d’ye s’pose he cares about Christmas pres- 
ents ?”’ asked Johnnie. 

“Well, I think he’s just the nicest father in the 
world, any way,” said Mary. She would have liked 
to kiss him, but he would have been startled if she 
had, for the family never kissed each other, unless 
one of them was going away or had just come home. 

Wallace hurried through his meal to go to the barn 
and take possession of Young Star. A thing has 
such a different look when you know it is your own! 

Johnnie went straight to whittling, and declared 
there wasn’t “a knife in ¢#zs town” that would beat 
his. Martie undressed and dressed her baby, put it 
to bed and took it up, scolded it, praised it, punished 
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it, fed it, and above all wondered at its beautiful black 
hair. Hitty was bent on sucking the head of her pink 
dog, but was persuaded to leave him a little while in 
all his glory. Mary tried to do the dishes faithfully 
as a little mother should, but many a time she slipped 
into the front room with plate and wiping towel in 
hand, to take a look at her “dear darling little muff.” 


At dinner, as they were eating the plum pudding 
with great relish, Mr. Brewer said, — 

“Wallace, after dinner you may put up a peck of 
that last grist o’ meal and a two-quart pail of maple 
sugar, and let John take them down on his sled to 
Widder Hackett.” 

“O, mayn’t I go too, and show her my baby?” 
asked Martie, eagerly. 

“Me, too?” chimed in Hitty. 

“O, let’s all go, and show her our Christmas pres- 
ents!” exclaimed Mary. 
she’s so lonesome.” 

“Guess my Christmas present wouldn’t care about 
goin’,” said Wallace. ‘“ However, I’ll take along the 
three young ones — Martie, Hitty, and Black-headed 
Rag-baby — on my sled.” 

So they all went down, and brightened the lonely 
old widow’s Christmas with their happy faces and 
lively chatter as well as the timely presents from their 
father. In return, she petted them, and praised them, 
and told them stories about when she was a little girl, 
and charged them to be good children, 

That evening Mary went out, as she often did, to 
keep Wallace company while he milked the cow. 

“See here!” he said, suddenly, “what’s up? Fa- 


“She likes to have us come, 
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ther hasn’t smoked a single whiff to-day nor yester- 
day.” y 

“Sure enough! He hasn’t had his pipe down once. 
What do you suppose it means?” 

“‘Didn’t he get some tobacco when he went down, 
Saturday?” 

“T don’t know —I s’pose so—why, I don’t know 
as he did,” and Mary stopped, as a new thought 
struck her. “Do you believe he could have gone 
without it to get my muff and the jackknife ?” 

“T’ll bet you he did,” said Wallace, looking up at 
her and forgetting to milk. 

““O, how splendid of him!” exclaimed Mary. __ 

The old cow switched Wallace’s shoulder as if to 
say, “Go ahead!” 

He went to milking again with might and main; 
but every generous feeling of self-sacrifice was 
strengthened within him by his father’s silent ex- 
ample. 

In fact, that father would have felt a little ashamed 
to have his son know how much sacrifice he found it 
to do without his tobacco. But he said to himself, 
“YT am not the man to fill my pipe at my children’s 
expense — nof if I know myself.” And he thought, 
now that he had broken off for little Mary’s sake, he 


| might as well let it alone for good, and so give his 


wife a pleasant surprise. He had always meant to 
drop the habit, but never found the time before when 
he was quite ready. 


Meanwhile, with tears and laughter, Mrs. Brewer 
was looking over her presents and reading her letters 
in the far away hospital chamber. 

On the whole, The Little Mother’s Christmas could 
not be called a failure. 
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KITTY WAS OFF LIKE AN ARROW FROM A Bow. 
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ACE E, CAP TAINS POWDER, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL GEIBEL, 


BY H. M, DOUGLASS. ~ 


\ N JE had laden with oil and currants, 
And sailed, well pleased with our freight, 


' From Malta to Gibraltar, Jochen Schuett 


Of Lubeck, captain, with seamen five, 
And I, Hans Kiekebusch, pilot. 


The wind blew fair, and we already were 
Passing Sardinia, when behind, 
North-east, a sail suspicious rose 


That moved like seven-league boots. 


Doubtful gazed Jochen Schuett through the glass, 
Then shook his head and gazed again, 

And ever longer grew his crafty face. 

“The cursed brood!” broke forth at last. 

“The shark devour me if these do not prove 
Tunisans, rascals, who on us 

And our brave schooner cast their eyes! 

Now the word is, All canvas spread, 

And sail for life!” 


Alas! it was too late. 


A short quarter hour and we knew 


es ES ee ee eee 


Flight was impossible. By this time 

The privateer already his red flag 

At mast-head flew, and a shot commanded 

Us to lie to. Of bold resistance 

’Twas no use thinking: we were only seven, 

At most on Sundayg in the wood at home 

Had popped away with bird shot ; forty of them, 
All reckless robber-men alike, to death 

And murder-stroke well used, as we to bowls. 
They, with a single volley, only one, 


Would sweep us clean away. 


Said Jochen Schuett, 
“Be still and let me manage for us all ; 
A little trick, I think, I have devised 
Will help us, may be, from our pickle ; 
At least I’ll play it through with that, 
And when worst comes, we still are Christian men, 


And God in heaven may interpose his aid.” 


So, growling, went he to the cabin down, 


And took the others with him ; me he bade 


Remain on deck ; and though so little welcome, 
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The company, as if they merely came for breakfast, | 


With courtesy point out the way to him. 


My heart rose to my very throat when now, 


With every moment brief, the corsair 


The best of bows, and, most obliging, then 

Pointing the way, I led on, like a butler, 

With hasty steps adown the cabin stairs. 

So, too, straight blustering on with heavy tread 

Behind me, and a pistol in each hand, 

Strode Master One-eye into the door, then stopped, 

And looked around, then like a hedgepole 

stood ; 

For before him sat, with hat over one ear, 

From a short pipe whiffing smoke and sparks 

On an open powder-cask, Jochen Schuett, 

And round him lay, like a magic ring, 

A broad track of powder strewn. 

Our men stood behind him ; not one stirred ; 

And he calmly kept his seat, acted sure 

As he in truth knew of no harm, merely 
glanced 


At the Turks with a greeting, “Good day! 


Drew nearer to us. Soon I plain perceived 


Fox-faces with their rat-tail queus, 

The negro-people in the rigging hang. 

Now saw I how a red-capped,scamp 

The grapnel heaved ; now quick to aid him 
Ten beside ; and now —a single shock, 


A monstrous jolt —and side by side 
With the Tunisans lay we. 


A Moor, 
Broadsword in hand, was first to spring 
Upon our ship ; then came the captain, 
One-eyed, long-whiskered like a cat, 
On his green belt the ruby crescent ; 
And then the others, mostly yellow, 
A ragged rabble, yet with longest gun, 


With knife and hatchet, man for man equipped. 


O, cold as ice the sweat ran down my back ! 


Still made I, by the captain’s bidding, 


And how can I serve you, if I may ask?” 


And when the Tunisan, like a turkey-cock, 
Blusters up, and in gibberish wild 
To gabble begins, and as that does not answer, 
Shows his teeth and makes threatening signs, 
Jochen Schuett says, “ Yes, Turkish I don’t under- 
stand, 
My dearest'sir ; yet, parles-vous francais ?” 
And with that puffs he fiercer, and verily makes 


The meerschaum bowl like a chimney flame up. 


I thought every moment we’d fly through the air. 

It seemed to the Tunisan too 

A wretched joke —he grew green with rage, 

And, suddenly turning, hastened out. 

Then, above, went on a mighty clatter ; 

There was a bouncing, shoving, tugging, and twist- 
ing, 

As if they would turn from the hold to the deck 

What was lowest to highest, while we, 

In a thousand alarms, like a startled brood, 


Around our captain together pressed, 
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He no syllable spoke ; in a lingering mood Who had wintered in Portsmouth last, swung high 
Still smoked on. We knew that the cargo His night-cap and sang, ‘God save the king !” 
Was fully insured, yet trembled with fear Yet Jochen Schuett took an onion up, 

Lest the heathen, having plundered enough, Smelled at it, and sneezed. I marked it well 

Out of pure malice might sink the ship ; We should not see him weep. ‘Then he lifted 

And then, ye Lubeck spires, good night! His hat, and said, “ Now all thank God! 
To-day it grieves me I cannot sing, 

So passed by a long, long, weary hour ; Because in my old home I ran from school. 

Then, suddenly, heard we through all the din Heaven itself sends us the Englishman. 

The boatswain’s whistle screech. <A horrid Nor would I have given a sixpence red 

Confusion arose on board like a panic ; For our lives, had he staid away. The end 

And, shortly, came a shock and a rushing, Now favors us.” 


As if a thunderbolt parted ship from ship. 
Then, at once, it was quiet. “A true blessing, too,” 
Said I, “captain, that you thought of the powder, 
. We waited Else too late for us came even the English.” 
Awhile yet, and listened ; still there peeped 
Not a mouse in his hole. No more doubt ; “Ves, powder /” he laughed, and the crafty light 


They were gone. gleamed 


From his eyes. ‘Powder / What, pray, was that? 


“What now?” spake Jochen Schuett. 

“T think, men, we may look on the mischief.” 
He went on deck, and after him we. 

Well, it looked shocking. In the great stail 
Of Noah’s ark was not such a chaos, — 

As if all the world’s beasts dwelt in the ship! 
Straw packing, broken jars, with currant-casks, 
Pipes of oil, tools, onions, cooking-gear. 

In the maddest hurly-burly, each with the other, 
As if in the very hight of their work, 

The great plunder-feast was disturbed. 


So, indeed, 


It turned out. For from north-east was coming, 


While the Turk, like a hawk that is chased, We had not twenty charges on board. 

Shot away to the south, an English The black stuff at which the heathen churl 

Frigate with full wind, letting us see Took such alarm was — RAPE-SEED, from Schwerin ! 
The blue-crossed flag gayly waving aloft. And my canary-bird eats of it!” 

There was a jubilee, a flood of joy! A true man must know how himself to help, 


The cabin boy feil on his knees ; the cook, Then God will also help him well. 
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MRS. MARY E. BRADLEY. 


ORRY and Kitty had quarreled. I regret to 

say not for the first time in their lives, and I’m 
not at all sure it will be the last. Dorry is a child 
you can’t help quarreling with, Rob says. But then 
Rob is Kitty’s big brother, and that makes a dif- 
ference ; if Dorry had a big brother, he might say 
something of the sort about Kitty. 

The two children live in a boarding-house — a very 
dignified and stately establishment, where children, 
as a rule, were “not allowed.” Dorry happened to 
be born there ; so that made the first innovation. 
They couldn’t send away the dear little rose-bud of 
a baby; nobody had the heart to suggest such a 
thing. On the contrary, all the fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and even Madame Le Grand, the landlady 
herself, fell in love with him at first sight. He had 
such cunning little pink toes, such bewitching little 
straw-colored curls on the top of his head, and eyes 
that walked into your affections like—the sweetest 
thing you can think of! If it should happen to be 
chocolate caramels, they were something of that color, 
only more expressive. 

When he grew big enough to “handle without 
breaking,” the ladies used to borrow him. He had 
half a dozen nurses in silk dresses and gold bracelets, 
and his own nurse had plenty of time to do all her 
sewing. As soon as he could run alone, he was at 
home in everybody’s room, had the freedom of the 
house, in short, and got petting enough to spoil six 
babies. His mother said she had nothing to say; 
only that if Dorry was rendered a nuisance to society 
at large, she wished it distinctly understood that she 
wasn’t responsible. 

He was nine years old when Kitty came to live in 
the same house. His mother and her mother had 
met each other at Long Branch, and become such 
friends that it ended in Madame Le Grand consent- 
ing to receive two more children in her brown-stone 
mansion. Not that Rob considered himself a child, 


though. He told everybody that he was going on 


fourteen, the day after his thirteenth birthday. Kitty 
was just Dorry’s age, and being an only daughter, had 
had fer share of petting and spoiling, too. 

Still they got on beautifully, at first. Dorry was so 


glad to have a playmate, that he was excessively 
' polite. 


He gave up his own way to her — which was 
the dearest of Dorry’s possessions ; he made theatres 
to please her, and let her act the finest parts ; he in- 


| vented tissue-paper costumes gorgeous to behold, with 


gold and silver spangles, and peacock trains ; he made 
bouquets and wreaths of tissue-paper flowers, and gave 
her motto-candies with the most complimentary verses 
he could pick out. When the printed ones were not 
sweet enough, he used to write rhymes to suit himself, 
and cut up quantities of his mother’s expensive note- 
paper for the purpose. 

Everybody said it was perfectly lovely to see how 
those children agreed. ‘“ And so unusual, too,” said 
Madame Le Grand; “for in #er experience children 
always quarreled.” q 

One day Kitty’s mamma had a visitor, who brought 
with her a little girl that Kitty had been fond of 
before ever she knew Dorry. Of course she was 
delighted to see her, the more so as Dorry had gone 
out with his mother, and she was rather lonesome. 
She brought out all her treasures to amuse Clem- 
entine, the tissue-paper flowers and dresses among 
the rest. Clementine thought they were lovely, and 
the two little girls were having a beautiful time dress- 
ing up in them, when Dorry burst into the room in a 
great flurry. 

“O, Kitty! I want you to come straight down 
stairs,” he cried, excitedly, not stopping to notice that 
Kitty had company. ‘ There’s a big bundle of books 


come, and mother says I may unpack them. I want 
you to help me.” 
“Are they picture-books?” asked Kitty. “ And 


story-books ?”’ her eyes sparkling, for Dorry’s father 
used to send home lovely ones. 


“Yes,” said Dorry; “all sorts. There’s a splendid 
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ted box full of Mr. Macdonald’s books, and The Light 

‘Princess is in it, mother says. 

where the paper was torn. 

-we’ll see them all.” 

_ “Are you going to leave me?” asked Clementine, 

looking injured. “I don’t call that very polite.” 
+O, so it isn’t,” said Kitty, quickly remembering 


I only took a peep 
Come, hurry up, and 


her manners. ‘“ Dorry, I can’t go. I’ve got com- 
) pany.” 

; 

@eeteoon! she can come too,.if she: hkes,”, said 


_Dorry, impatiently. ‘“ Hurry up, I tell you.” 
“Will you, Clem?” asked Kitty, eagerly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to?” 
But Clementine said no, she wouldn’t ; she’d rather 
stay where she was. She didn’t care about seeing 
‘the books, and she never liked to play with boys, 
any how. 
“Well, you see, Dorry, I can’t go,” 
~ resigned tone. 


said Kitty, in a 


And then Dorry got angry, for his temper was 
quick. 

“JT think you’re just as mean as you can be,” he 
exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘ Just because you’ve got a 
‘girl to play with, you’re perfectly horrid.” 

“Upon my word,” cried Clementine, “I think 
that’s a pretty way to talk. How can you ever play 
with such a rude boy, Kitty?” 

Her taunting tone irritated Dorry exceedingly. He 
was not used to being disapproved of, or contradicted 
in his wishes ; and his eyes flashed lightnings at her. 


“ You are a very bad girl,” he said, haughtily. “I 
wish you would never come here again.” 
“Well, I shall, then, whenever I please,” Clem re- 


torted. ‘You had better keep away yourself, till 
you know how to behave. I wouldn’t come to see you 
for all the world.” 

“Vou shan’t play with my things!” exclaimed Dor- 
ry, his face growing red as a cock’s comb with anger. 
“Those are my costumes, and my flowers; I made 


snatching off the 


{ 7? 


‘them, and you shan’t have them! 
wreath of red poppies that crowned her head, and 
tearing it to pieces in his rage. 

Kitty burst into a passion of tears at this. “O, 
Dorry! Dorry! you gave it to me! 
Jswt it mean of you?” she cried, despairingly. 

The two mothers, who had been talking busily in 


That’s mine ; 
BY 


the next room, and unaware of the difficulty in the 
nursery, came hurrying now, at the sound of battle ; 


gt 


and there was a flurry of talk and tears, which ended 
in Dorry rushing down stairs to tell his mother that 
Kitty and everybody had behaved dreadfully to him 
— dreadfully ! called him names! and scolded him ! 
and made him tear up all his pretty things! and he 
was never going to play with Kitty again, never ; not 
if he should live a hundred thousand million years ; 
and ¢ienx he wouldn’t do it ! 

His mother was very indignant. “If Kitty has 
treated you badly, I will see her mother and have her 
punished,” she said. 

Meanwhile she took Dorry on her lap, and fed him 
with chocolate drops, and read him the story of The 
Little Mermaiden out of Hans Andersen’s fairy-tales. 
By the time the story was ended —it is a very long 
one, you know — Dorry felt better. 

“Tt wasn’t really Kitty’s fault,”’ he condescended to 
“ She didn’t 
do anything ; it was Clementine that said I was hor- 
rid. I guess I’ll go up stairs, and see if that girl’s 
gone home.” 

So he went, and was so sweet and bewitching that 
Kitty made up with him directly. His mother said 
she should never pity him again when he came to her 
with such a story ; but she did not trouble herself to 
find out the real truth of the matter, or to reprove him 
for his own naughtiness. 


say, as he slipped off his mother’s lap. 


This was the first quarrel, and as Dorry made up 
half a dozen new poppy-wreaths in place of the one he 
had torn, Kitty soon forgot her sense of injury. They 
lived like turtle-doves for a whole week ‘afterwards, 
and there was never a cross word, until one day some- 
body gave Kitty a canary-bird in a fine gilded cage. 
Dorry had a goldfinch, but its cage was only a com- 
mon wire one, painted green. ‘The canary’s cage was 
not only gilded, but it had a row of little bells that 
jingled musically, and filled Dorry’s heart with envy, 
He could never bear, 
ures should be thought nicer than his, and whatever 


however, that any one’s treas- 


his secret feeling was in the matter, he always declared 
stoutly that his own were the best. 

So when Kitty cried out in her rapture, ‘‘O, Dorry! 
isn’t it lovely ?”” he answered, superciliously, — 

“Ves, it’s pretty nice. Canaries are so common, 
though!” 

“They’re not any commoner than goldfinches,” 
Kitty retorted, very much chagrined. “And they’re 


a great deal prettier, 7 think.” 
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“Pooh! That’s all you know,” Dorry said, with 
an aggravating laugh. “‘ Mercy me! I wouldn’t have 
a canary-bird for a gracious gift. My goldfinch is 
worth a hundred thousand old canary-birds.”’ 

“ Your cage isn’t, then!” said Kitty, vexed and dis- 
appointed. “It isn’t gilded, and it hasn’t any bells, 
like mine!” 

“Good reason why — because I don’t want ’em,” 
cried Dorry, who was never at a loss for an answer. 
“ Wouldn’t have ’em if anybody gave ’em to me.” 

Kitty was very much annoyed. Half the pleasure 
of her new possession was spoiled for her, and she 
felt so hurt with Dorry, that she could not help treat- 
ing him coolly for several days. Rob encouraged her 
in it, for he did not like Dorry very much at any 
time. 

“Conceited little imp!” he said. “Just you let 
him alone, Kit, till he learns how to behave him- 
self.’ 

So every time Dorry came up stairs to play with her, 
she began to be very busy with something else direct- 
ly ; and if Rob was in the room, he contrived soon to 
make Dorry feel that he was not wanted. It was a 
Dorry bore 
it in silence once or twice, and went out with his heart 
swelling, too proud to let them see that he cared. But 
at last his temper overcame his pride. 


new sensation, and not at all pleasant. 


“You're just as rude as you can be!” he exclaimed, 
hotly, one morning when Rob had bought Kitty a 
box full of beads, and she did not ask Dorry to help 

_her string them. “I’ve been up in this room five 
hours, and you’ve hardly said a word to me.” 

‘Five hours!” repeated Rob. ‘“ What a long bow 
you do pull, Dorry!” 

“T didn’t speak to you,” said Dorry, haughtily. 
* You needn’t talk.” 

“O, I needn’t, needn’t I?” said Rob, teasingly- 
“Aren’t you kind to save me the trouble? But sup- 
pose I choose to talk—what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Dorry had no time to answer, for just then somebody 
in the hall called for Rob, and he had to go out. The 
two children were left quite alone, their mothers hav- 
ing gone together on a shopping excursion ; and what 
happened between them nobody ever knew exactly. 
Dorry told the story in his way, and Kitty in hers ; 
they were both of them right, and both of them wrong, 
I fancy. At all events, when the ladies returned, 


Kitty was “found crying on the sofa up stairs, and 
Dorry was sulking in a corner, down ; and in reply to 
their mothers’ questions, they both affirmed tragical- 
ly, that everything was at an end between them. 

“Tt’s just impossible ever to get on with Dorry,” 
sobbed Kitty. : 

And Dorry said, swelling with self-importance, — * 

“T’m done with Zer. She’ll be sorry by and by; 
but it won’t do any good. I'll never speak to her 
again.” 

“ But what is it all about?” asked the mothers. 

“ Dorry upset my beads,” sobbed Kitty. “ All my 
beautiful new beads that Rob gave me; and he 
trampled on them, and broke them all to pieces, and 
he said he didn’t care!” 

“Tt was all her fault if I did,” Dorry answered 
back. “She thinks I’ll put up with everything ; but 
I won’t. And any how it was an accident.” te 

“O, Dorry!” cried Kitty. “What a story! I 
should think you’d be ashamed!” 

“Well, I ain’t a bit!” stoutly, from Dorry. ‘“ And 
you can’t make me, for I haven't anything to be 
ashamed of. So there, now!” 

There was plenty of talk, of course, and the mothers 
tried to reconcile the differences ; but it was all in 
vain. Both the children had a deep sense of injury, 
that was not to be lightly overcome ; and they were 


finally left to themselves to settle it— or leave it un- 


settled — in their own way. 

It was a most uncomfortable time, and the mothers’ 
lives were made a burden to them. Kitty sighed, 
looked disconsolate, didn’t know what to do with her- 
self, “‘ wished she had somebody to play with.” Dorry 
distracted his long-suffering mother with mischievous 
tricks. He cut up her note-paper, spilled the muci- 
lage over her writing-table, let the goldfinch out of 
his cage, cut oranges over the new books, made a fire 
on the carpet with match-ends, lost her best pair of 
scissors, and rode his rocking-horse over her gold 
thimble. 

“T really think you will drive me crazy,” she said 
at last. “I do wish, Dorry, you and Kitty wouldn't 
quarrel.” 

“You said you wouldn’t interfere,” Dorry answered, 
consequentially. 

“TI don’t intend to. But I think you’re excessively 
silly, both of you, to keep up a quarrel so long. I 
should have a great deal more respect for you, if you 
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were to tell Kitty you were sorry, and so’ put an end 


to it.” 
“Would you?” asked Dorry, reflectively, ‘as if he 


had not considered the subject in that light before. 


“Well—to oblige you, mother, perhaps I’ll think 
about it.” 

Whereupon he went off into a corner, and pondered 
the matter all by himself ; for, to tell the truth, he was 
heartily tired of the quarrel himself, and wished for 
nothing so much as a comfortable way of making 
1t up. 

About the same time, up stairs, Kitty’s mother was 
saying to her, “ Don’t you think you would feel hap- 
pier if you forgave Dorry, and made friends with him 
again ?”’ 

“ He said he wished I was dead,” answered Kitty, 
in whose tender little heart this bitter speech had 
rankled. 

Z Did he, truly? It was very wrong of him ; but he 
says much more than he means, you know, when he is 
angry. And, on the other hand, I have no doubt you 
said naughty things to him. You are both to blame, 


and the sooner you own it to cach other, the better it | 


will be.” 

“Well,” said Kitty, rather drearily, “I don’t know 
what to do. If I were to speak to him, and he 
wouldn’t answer, then it would be worse than ever.” 

“Then, at least, you would have done your part,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ Do you know what a wise person 
answered once, when he was asked who should ‘speak 
first,’ after a quarrel? He said, the one who was in 
the right; and though I don’t think you were alto- 
gether in the right, still Dorry seems to have been 
more in the wrong, because he began it. So you can 
afford to make the first advances.” 

“That isn’t telling me what to do,” said Kitty, 
who did not quite take in the depth of this argument. 
is St. Valentine’s Day,” said her 
mother, suggestively; “‘and I believe you and Rob 
have been buying some Valentines to send away.” 

“So we have,” answered Kitty. “I’m going to 
send one to Clem, and to Johnny Parker, and to 
What’s that got todo with Dorry ? — 
O!” with a sudden enlightenment, as her mother 
“You think I could send Azm one? But he 


wouldn’t know where it came from.” 


“To-morrow 


Sydney Lane. 
smiled. 


“You could put something in it that would make 
him know.” 


Kitty knit her brows together, and pondered. Then 
she went into the nursery and brought out a paper, in 
which were wrapped up four fine Valentines. Her 
father had given her the money to buy them the day 
before, and Rob had helped her to choose them. 
One was a delicate rose-pink, another was sky-blue, 
another was white, with a border of forget-me-nots, 
and the last was silver paper, with a Cupid on it. 
Three of them had verses about “Constancy,” and 
“Undying Devotion,” and “ Despairing Love ;” but 
the white one, with forget-me-nots, was a blank page, 
to be written upon. 

“IT was going to send this to Clem, and get Rob to 
write me some poetry,” she said, doubtfully. 

“Suppose you send it to somebody else — and 
write the poetry yourself,” said her mother, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ Dorry rhymes to sorry, you know.” 

Kitty did not answer, but she sat in silence for a 
while, and by and by stole off into the nursery, where 
she remained alone for an hour. When she came 
back, she had a paper in her hand, which she offered 
to her mother, with a blushing face. 

‘“‘T’ve tried, and tried, ever so many times, and this 
is the best I can do,” she said. 

Her mother read the funny little verses, — 


“Dear Dorry, 
If you will be sorry, 
So will I. 
I hope you'll feel better 
When you get this letter 
By and by. 
And if you’re willing to be mine, 
Then I’m your loving Valentine.” 


Her mother thought it would do very nicely indeed, 
and Kitty spent a happy half hour in copying it in her 
best writing on the prettiest Valentine. She was im- 
patient for the next day to come, that she might send 
it down to Dorry’s room, and was quite sure she 
shouldn’t sleep a wink all night for thinking of it, and 
wondering what Dorry would do when he got it. 

It was the funniest thing! But Dorry was in just 
such a pucker of excitement down stairs, on the very 
same account. He had thought out almost the iden- 
tical plan for himself, without any suggestions from 
his mother ; 
morning, lo, and behold! there was a gorgeous Valen- 
tine for Miss Kitty Clover, directed in the scrawly 
handwriting that Kitty knew in a minute was Dorry’s. 


and on her breakfast-plate the next 
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“You can guess how she pounced upon it, and how 
she laughed when she read, — 


“©, dear little Kitty, 

You're wise and you're witty ; 

Youw’re sweet and you’re pretty, 

You're nicer than all the nice girls in the city ! 

I love you so dearly, I think it’s a pity 

For you to be mad with me; isn’t it, Kitty? 

I know I was naughty, but now I am sorry ; 

And I am your loving old Valentine, 
“—“Wornye, | 


“N. B. P.S. Come down the very minute you read 
this. Your Valentine’s just come. Il be at the foot 
of the stairs waiting for you, and I’ve got some zsh- 
tosh candy.” 


The “N. B. P. S.” was written on another piece of 
paper, and evidently put in in a hurry. But it was 
eminently satisfactory. 

“May I go?” cried Kitty, wildly indifferent to her 
breakfast. ‘‘O, mamma, isn’t it a lovely Valentine ? 
May I go this very minute ?” 


“You'd much better eat your breakfast,” grumbled F. 
Rob. a 
“Never mind,” said the mother. “She can eat 

her breakfast with Dorry. Yes, you may go.” 

And Kitty was off like an arrow from a bow. There 
was a tremendous kissing at the foot of the stairs, 
according to Dorry’s mother’s report, and a most 
generous division of the ‘“pish-tosh” candy after- 
ward; but neither of the children cared for any 
breakfast, in spite of two “private tables,” loaded 
with dainty dishes. 

The grand reconciliation, and the remarkable Val- 
entines, left no room for beefsteak and muffins. For 
the rest of that day, sugar could not equal their 
sweetness to each other ; and, in fact, the soothing 
influence of the poetry was felt for many days after- 
ward. / 

I suggest it as an experiment to the Wide Awake 
family, who may have any unsettled difficulties on 
hand. The dear old Saint is an excellent peace- 
maker ; so, if you’ve a quarrel with anybody, send 
him a Valentine! 7 
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BY ANNIE LINTON. 


“Mamma,” said tiny Winnie Corning, 
“T know something sweet.. 

I have watched them all the morning, 
And the birdies’ feet, 


“And the birdies’ breasts, bring summer 
To my dear lilac tree ; 
The snow melts off where they sit, mamma, 


And the brown bark I see. 


“Tf they would only sit still, mamma, 
And warm my little tree, 

My little tree would think ’twas summer, 
And leaf and blow for me!” 
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SECOND 


CHRAPLIER ITT: 
THE, POOR MEMBER OF THE COOKING CLUB. 


T was a memorable spring in Tu-Whit Hollow. 
| After the sunny week, when Nellie Crane had 
her custard pies, the weather turned a sharp corner — 
back winterward. The little women of the neighbor- 
hood left off their pretty spring dresses, and hung 
them away again in the closets, and betook themselves, 
with a shiver, to the warm and well-worn winter rai- 
ment. The fathers housed their plows, and harrows, 
and hoes, and also waited upon the pleasure of the 
sun. A thousand pieces of work, in doors and out, 
came to a stand-still with a Pompeiian abruptness, 
it being about as inconvenient to have the heavens 
open as the earth. ‘There were the handsome door- 
yards, for one thing, the pride of various mistresses, 
little and big, all swept and garnished during that 
sunny week, the borders and beds in readiness for 
the seeds and bulbs which had been coming all win- 
ter from Vick, and Bliss, and Gregory, and froma 
score of other dealers to the flower-lovers of the 
Diamond Bowl. Tu-Whit Hollow had, for years, 
been down conspicuously upon the books of all the 
florists of the country. No matter what the artists 
had said about preserving the boldness and grandeur 
of the landscape, every woman in the Hollow believed 
her house looked better for a fine edging and finish 
of flowers; and so long as the farms themselves 
were reduced to a state of artificial perfection in the 
way of rolling, and grading, and fencing, I agree with 
them. 

But the flower-beds waited, and the gardens waited, 
and the road-work, and the house-cleaning — in fact, 
everything and everybody waited for the weather to 
clear up, excepting the chickens. They put out their 
soft, downy heads by dozens, all over the Hollow, that 
rainy May-week. With all the rest, the Hollow was 
famous in the city markets for its early spring chick- 
ens, and the farmers’ wives were likewise famous for 
well-filled purses of their own carrying and keeping ; 


SERIES. 


but that week the wives and daughters were all aghast 
at the prompt appearance of the pretty, chirping 
broods, and wondered how they were to keep them 
housed. ‘The wee, toddling things, themselves, looked 
about with their beady black eyes, and, I am told, 
wished that they had not so eagerly broken out of 
their own small, pearly houses. O, how dark, and 
warm, and cosy it had been in those beautiful silk- 
lined oval little palaces! They found the world, 
which they had been so eager to try, a cold, dreary 
place, with that drip, drip, upon the roofs of the coops, 
all day and all night ; and they looked regretfully at 
the chipped walls of that fairy marble which no skill 
can restore, and sat, cross as could be, under their 
mothers’ wings, and reproached those poor dames with 
the absence of the blue skies and green grasses, of 
which they had been told, and asked them if this was 
all of life ! 

In the houses, the little girls of the Hoilow stood 
at the windows and fretted, much after the manner of 
the chickens. 

“Dear me!” said little Janie Graves, ten times 
during one morning. 

“T’m sorry that you are so dear to yourself that 
you can think of nobody else,” said her mother, at 
last. ; 
Janie always paid attention to her mother’s words. 
She wondered, now, whether ‘“‘ dear me ” was a char- 
acteristic mark of selfish children. 

“ Well, mother, I wouldn’t mind so much, if I could 
only know what the girls mean to do. Here I am 
shut up, and don’t know a word of the plans. There 
wasn’t a thing said at Nellie’s.about the next Club, 
and. I haven’t seen one of them since. Do you truly 


think the water is over my boots along the flats, 


mother?” 
““It must be, I -am sure. 
going out to the barn.” 
“But if you only thought so, mother,-I could walk 
the fence, and go as far as Fanny’s!”” This was said 
as though it were a bright and sudden thought ; but, 
in reality, the little dissembler had been revolving 


I went. clear over shoe 
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that idea ever since she awoke in the morning and 
found it still raining. 

Mrs. Graves shook her head. Her Janie was a tol- 
erable squirrel — but to walk a fence half a mile! 

By and by Janie raised the umbrella and stepped 
out of the front door. She went slowly down to the 
gate. She splashed into the water before she was 
half way there, and at the gate it was a pool. She 
said ‘‘ Dear me!” again, when she should have said 
“Dear mother!” Under the umbrella, on which the 
rain fell resoundingly, she gazed wistfully up and 


down the road; no getting that day to Lolly’s, or to | 


Fanny’s. In each direction the highway lay under 
water, and the lower bridge was not to be seen; in- 
stead, a broad, turbulent, muddy stream was rushing 
over the flats. The steady flaxen young head itself 
reeled the least little bit at thought of walking the 
fence along that deep, noisy flood. 

She turned herself around in the pool, and went 
slowly houseward. She drew a brief old woman’s 
sort of sigh, and words of prodigious wisdom followed 
the sigh. ‘I wish we didn’t iive onthe flats! There 
is a nasty time every year. Our ’taters always grow 
watery, and our garden is late, just because it is 
always too wet to plow when other folks do.” Little 
Jane’s meaning is clear, I trust, although her gram- 
mar be faulty. 

Then her own little girl-sorrows came uppermost 
again, as she passed the nice diamond and star-shaped 
flower-beds, which, last week, she had dug so carefully 
— they now were dissolving slowly out of shape, full 
of little puddles. But the next moment they grew 
but a bit of the big trouble, a crumb of the generally 
ill-fated bread-and-butter — her mother’s oat-field was 
a morass, the furrows of the newly-plowed corn-ground 
were filled with water. ‘And now our corn will be 
got in late again this year, and then, of course, the 
frost will catch it in the fall,” sighed the little creature, 
who was so unlovable when she thought “dear me,” 
and so pitiful and weary when she thought “ dear 
mother !”’ 

“Dear mother,” when Janie went in, sat by a back 
window, sewing. This 
rain was a matter for many dreary calculations, and 


She was pale and anxious. 


her very heart had become weary of the steady pour, 
pour! trickle and drip! 

This widowed householder was a good manager ; 
but management is only two thirds of the battle. 


Money is the other third. A battle only two thirds 
won is, practically, lost. 
heavy cares, unless it was in the midsummer, when, 
even to the poorest, food, and shelter, and rest from 
the toil of living, seem to come without thought. ' 
This morning, with her eyes on her sewing, she 
still sees the steady rain penetrating the stable-roofs, 
that have for years needed re-shingling ; sees it pene- 
trating and pervading her wee stack of hay, and that 
the water has risen and is soaking it at the bottom 
also. Then her thoughts revert to the small wood- 


pile, where the wood and chips lie without shelter, all 


thoroughly soaked. She, as well as little Janie, wishes 
they didn’t live in the very bottom of the Diamond 
Bowl. 

There never had been great damages; never an 
actual freshet ; she supposed there never would be ; 
but the wet weeks early and late, the late and 
early frosts, the constant belating, and the constant 
cutting short of her operations, the constant small 
spoiling of her possessions, — it was all sorely dis- 
couraging to the poor woman landholder. 

Janie watched the pale, serious face she loved so 
much, and knew it was the “time to be merry.” But 
she felt no heart for the loving little offices of chat 
and smile. Nevertheless, in another shape, she fur- 
nished the best sort of cheer at her command. She 
put on the old waterproof dread-naught and her hood, 
and brought in wood and chips “to bake” in the 
oven — ever so many ovenfuls. 

“T have as many as nine fires ahead, mother!” she 
said at last. Her mother, passing through the back 
room, had smiled at the cheerful-looking pile, and the 
smile at once, as it always did, won little Janie into 
a glad coo. 

After that was done, she went. out in her stout 
boots, —the stout little boots which Janie needed 
afresh so often, that it constantly put afar off the 
time of re-shingling the barn and the house, — and 
attempted a piece of topographical engineering. She 


| thought she could lay araised walk toward the stables. 


With her bare hands she tugged wet stones and flat 
chunks, — boards floated so discouragingly, — and de- 
posited them in the path. By and by, her mother, 
missing her too long, came to see. At the sound 
of the door, the little bridge-builder raised herself 
with glowing cheeks and bright eyes, — glowing as 
a fresh pink rose she stood, to rest and to enjoy the 


There were always for her — 
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motherly astonishment. ‘“ Don’t now, for L shan’t 
come in!” 

“Janie, child!” 

“Ves, and I wish I wasn’t a child! But still I can 
do something. I am as warm as a rabbit, mother ; 
so just let me be an hour more. and ¢hen what I have 
done will amount to something ; it would be just cruel 
to call me in now!” 

Mrs. Graves, funny as it may seem, always respected 


her child’s wishes, when she reasonably could. She 
now closed the door, with a tender smile on her face. 
Some mothers may think it strange that Mrs. Graves 
could reasonably thus leave her little girl to remain 
in the rain. But Mrs. Graves, like most of the women 
in Tu-Whit Hollow, had several personal ideas ; and 
she had brought Jane up according toa plan. She 
had accustomed her to courageously go and come in 
the rain and snow, and in cold weather, to never fear 


WITH HER BARE HANDS SHE TUGGED WET STONES. 


a storm while in motion, and to believe that no amount 
of wetting would harm her, if she jumped into dry 
clothing when she came to a stand-still. ; 

“My daughter will be a moneyless young woman, 
and, for anything I can see, will have to rough it,” 
she once said to Mrs. Sumner, when they were talk- 
ing about their girls. ‘“ My idea is, that I musn’t 
bring her up, like a tea-rose, in a warm place, till the 
time when she must earn her own living, and then 
toss her out. How do I know what she’ll have to 
work at?” 


“T like your idea, Mrs. Graves. Give Janie a good 
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constitution if you can,”’ Mrs. Sumner replied, thought- 
fully. : 

“That is the one thing I have laid out to do. I’ve 
took note that girls with good constitutions aren’t 
troubled with many mental woes. I’ve always thought 
that I’d try to keep her little stomach healthy, and 
her ankles stout, and her lungs roomy ; and that is 
about all I can do for my only child.” 

But to do this there was a steady call upon a 
-mother’s tender self-denial. Mrs. Graves stinted her- 
self of personal comforts to buy bright, warm flannels 
and thick-soled boots for Janie. Plenty of suitable 
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clothing provided, she. encouraged her forth in all 
sorts of weather. ‘7 believe it is house-air, more 
than wrong diet, that hurts girls,” she said to her 
neighbors. The Tu-Whit Hollow women talked a 
great deal with each other concerning the things which 
other wiser women were discussing at the same time 
in the Club-rooms and at the Congresses out in the 
great world. Indeed, the Tu-Whit Hollow women 
considered themselves a part of the world, and did 
their share of women’s thinking — and their thinking 
usually was of pretty fair quality. As for Janie’s 
mother, she sometimes failed in refinement of phrase- 
ology ; but she made it up in sense, and was always 
sure of, at least, two respectful listeners — Marion’s 
mother and Lollie’s mother. 

““Now you look at families,” said Mrs. Graves. 
“The boys and girls eat at the same table — hot bis- 


2 


cuits and preserves, and cake, same as the girls, and - 


enough sight more ravenously. Boys, I’ve noticed, 
are always cramming with what is called hurtful 
things ; but still the boys have sound stomachs and 
are full of courage, while the girls that eat at the 
same table you remember, —the gz7/s are dyspeptic 
and dreamy, and afraid of their lot in life. I tell you 
I shall let my Janie run! ” 

She did let Janie run; and Janie flourished and 
grew sturdy, and delighted in adventures, and did not 
fear toil : no; instead of that, having a sound mind in 
her sound little body, and a sound heart besides, she 
always was trying schemes to ‘save her mother ’’ — 
at least, that is what Janie called it. For Mrs. Graves, 
herself, couldn’t stand wet feet and wet shoulders, nor 
face a cold wind, without incurring rheumatisms, and 
toothaches, and coughs. 

“You can’t go and toughen a woman,” Mrs. Graves 
said. ‘“ But you caz do something with the rising gen- 
eration of girls — that is, if you can stand brown-and- 


white-and-red.”’ 
Mrs. Sumner laughed, but said that matter of com- 

plexion would be found quite a good-sized obstacle. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Hallowell, 

well as another. 


“one fact is a fact as 
Brown-and-red and cream-and-red 
don’t dress as pleasingly as rose-and-white, and there 
is no use in arguing that they do. They don’t blend 
well with tinted silks and filmy laces ; they don’t shade 
well; and so both men and women will object to the 


change you propose.” 


Mrs. Graves had some conception of this zsthetic 
obstacle in the way of progressive hygiene. “ Well,” . 
she said with a sigh, “‘ my girl won’t know much about 
that trouble. Her clothes, pretty likely, will be in 
tolerable harmony with her complexion.” 

Still the poor woman, trying to be strong and sen- 
sible, did herself do reverence to the ancient tastes in 
regard to “ pink-and-white.” She saw to it zealously 
that her Janie wore large hats and sun-bonnets ; yes, 
wore them ; for the little Jane was so uproariously 
healthy, she would gladly have dispensed with head 
coverings and gloves altogether. 

“Vou must keep your head covered always, out 
doors, if you want nice hair,” the mother preached. 
“Hair sunburns worse than skin. Exposed to the 
sun, it dries, fades, and scorches, and grows coarse. 
When you're sixteen, you'll be glad mother made you 
wear your bonnet. I want. you to be healthy, but, 
Janie, be handsome, too, if you can!” 

Actual practice always tempers radical eeebes 
and as Janie grew older, Mrs. Graves still studied 
hygiene in its relations to beauty as well as to health. 
She couldn’t abide to see other girls with delicate 
skins, and her Janie with a thick one —no, no! So 
she taught Janie, that if she wished to look pretty, 
she must bathe her face, and hands, and arms, every 
time she came into the house. Janie grew to relish 
it, and splashed in the water twenty times a day, like 
a born duck ; and it really came to pass that Janie’s 
stout little arms —a stout, working pair they were — 
appeared round, and soft, and plump, and taper, and 
her cheeks as clear, and her throat, and forehead, and 
chin, as dainty in tint, and contour, as even Caddy 
Golden’s. 

So, seeing that the little bridge-builder seemed rosy 
and happy at her work in the rain, she considered 


| that the stepping-stones themselves would be very 
red, and cream-and-red for complexions, instead of | 


handy ; and she went in and aired the child’s fresh 
stockings and flannels, and thought what.a help and 
ee 
I don’t know 


comfort she was — almost as useful as a boy ! 
had to guard her from every little thing, 
what I should do!” “T’d as soon have 
> of a set of egg-shell china as of a girl like 


Sumner ! ” 


she thought. 
the care 
Lolly 

Janie’s “baked wood” 
so, at chore-time, 
still it rained, 


was a comfort all day, and 
was the little bridge of love; for 
and still the water came running down 


upon the flats. Even with the bridge, Mrs. Graves 


Serr ee 


was obliged to put on the old pair of her husband’s 
~ boots, and to kilt her skirts. 

While she was gone, Janie essayed to make bright 

the little evening world within the house. She builded 
_ fresh fire, swept clean the hearth, drew up the tea 
_ table, lit the lamp, —for the room was dark to-night at 
_ four o’clock,—let fall the curtains to shut out the 
_ watery landscape ; and not a “ dear me!” was heard 
: while she was about it, either. 
“T should rather like the sound of the rain —~ it’s 
so cosy safe in a house with a good fire —if we were 
rich folks, and had a good wood-house full of wood.” 
She thought thus, as she bustled about cooking 
“sugared apples,” like those at Nellie’s Club. “This 
zs a cosy dish, if ever there was one,” she chirped, 
toasting both cheek and bread before the fire. “It 
makes the very supper for two. I do hope we shall 
have lots of such cosy hot dishes at the Clubs.” 

Her mother could not remain insensible to the rosy 
~ atmosphere when she entered. Her smile of praise 
was like a burst of sunshine to her little Janie. The 
child fairly hopped toward her to take the milk-pail 
from her hand. “Let me strain it, mother, and you 
get ready for supper. O, mother, what good times 
just two can have if they only know how—can’t 
they?” 

Janie had made ‘a good cup of tea,” after Mrs. 
Sumner’s fashion. The teapot had been scalded, 
every vestige of tea-leaf removed, and the teapot 
dried. When it was time to make the tea, the pot 
had been set on the stove, and heated fof. Then 
the tea had been put in—one heaping teaspoonful 
for mother’s two cups — without any water, the cover 
clapped down, and the dry tea heated through. 
After that the two cups of boiling water had been 
poured in, and the teapot left on the stove, just a 
' second, for one good hearty boil-up, and then im- 
mediately removed ; and was not the whole house 
pervaded by a delicious apple-blossom fragrance from 
that tea? and was there not for the partaker a fra- 
grant flavor, indescribable ? 

As she sipped it, Mrs. Graves was secretly fearful 
that she shouldn’t sleep a wink ; but still she drank 
it, and told Janie, every time that she was asked, that 
the Cooking Club tea and the Cooking Club apples 
were very nice indeed, and that the Clubs were worth 
while, and that she hoped they might continue. With 
her little girl she tried to grow oblivious of the sound 
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of rain, and to realize that a season of rest was di- 
vinely set between to-day’s troubles and the troubles 
of to-morrow, and that, perhaps, it was as much her 
duty to observe it as to observe the Sabbath. 

“Tt can’t rain forever, you know, mother,” Janie 
said. “I have seen the rainbow this spring, and 
that is the Promise. And, any way, things go right 
on—they always have—don’t you know they have, 
mother ?” 

So they laid them down to sleep; and the rooms 
were warm and faintly fire-lit ; lovely shadows flick 
ered on the humble walls, and the splash, splash, 
pour, pour, went on, and seemed,-at last, to join with 
the rosy shades in weaving a spell of drowse and 
slumber around the house. 

The Cooking Club tea did not keep the weary 
householder awake. It was not her nerves, but little 
Janie’s, who never drank tea only at the Clubs, that 
quivered and stirred, and finally put an end to the 
delightful, restful repose into which they had fallen. 

“Mother, mother! I am sorry to wake you up, but 
the water is making such a queer sound somewhere!” 

Mrs. Graves sat up in bed at once. The rosy 
shadows had gone out, and the house was dark. 
Those who are attended by care, instinctively know 
the time of night, and whether danger is near. Mrs. 
Graves felt that it was about eleven, and she dis- 
tinctly heard the sound of which Janie had spoken. 

“Janie,” she said, “ I’m afraid the water is running 
into our cellar.” She stepped from the bed as she 
spoke. 

* Will it do hurt, mother?” 
too. 

“ T don’t know.” 

Getting a light, they went down cellar. On the 
stairs they paused. Mrs. Graves held the light over 
the scene in silence. Her teeth chattered when, at 
last, she spoke. “I was afraid it was so. It must 
have been running in some all the afternoon to have 


Janie was dressing, 


worn a place for such a large stream.” 

The cellar had not the usual wall rising from the 
bottom to the sills of the house. Instead, it was 
simply a square place, hollowed in the clay, and ex- 
tending only beneath the sitting-room, leaving upon 
three sides a bank some four feet in width, upon 
which rested the foundation-walls of the house. On 
the fourth side, the ground stretched away under the 


remainder of the house. Around this queer little 
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cavern were rude bins, while on the higher level sur- 
face stood an assemblage of jars and cans. Within 
the bins were the diminished stores of potatoes, 
apples,. and turnips, upon which, now, through two 
orifices in the house-wall, two streams of water were 
steadily pouring, running across the ground and down 
the side. 

Mrs. Graves understood too well the state of her 
stores ; and even while they stood there, not knowing 
what to do, there was a heavy slide of soaked clay 
down upon the potatoes. 

Janie spoke first. ‘“ Never mind, mother. It can’t 
have hurt things in this short time ; and I know we 
can dip it up. I’ll put on my shoes, and you can 
stand on the bottom stair with two pails, and dip, and 
I will run and empty them. It can’t run in as fast as 
I can carry out.” 

Mrs. Graves could see nothing better to do. Placing 
the lamp.upon a barrel, and lighting another up stairs, 

at this task they flew. 

But it was a long while before they saw much dif- 
ference in the height of the water. They could tell 
by the wet line upon the bin-boards at just what rate 
it lowered. At first they labored cheerfully ; but as 
time wore on, they toiled in silence. It was at the 
forty-fifth pail that Janie paused. 

“ Mother, how pale you do look! 
cold?” 

“Cold? I don’t know as to that ; but, dear child, 
don’t you see that the water is gaining on us now? 
The holes are wearing larger all the time. We might 
work here all night, and it would do no good.” 

Mrs. Graves set down her pail, and straightened 
painfully to a standing posture. She looked ghastly 
in the flickering light of the lamp, surrounded by the 
blackness of the cellar. ‘ Child,” she moaned sud- 
denly, “that steady pour makes me sick and giddy. 
We never can get this water out in the world! What 
shall we do? Our things will be ruined !” 

“ Could we get them out, mother ?” 

“We must. I wish we had done that at first. 
They are all wet now.” 


Is the water so 


Janie came farther down, and reached over into the 
potato-bin. ‘The potatoes were not wet on top, only 
where the clay had fallen. 
mother,” she said, cheerily. 


“T can pick them out, 
“My dress is short, and 
I can get over in there like a mice!” 


They agreed it was the only thing left to do. Mrs. 


Graves brought empty barrels from the chamber to 


the back room ; and then she carried thither the pails 


that Janie filled. But in less than an hour they were 


obliged to abandon this work. The vegetables were 
by that time under water, and the water was ice-cold. 

“There, that must do, Janie. See how that bank 
is washing. I am afraid it will cave in. We must 
hurry, and get out our canned fruit and the jars.” 

She stepped down hurriedly into the water, which 
now.reached to her knees, and clambered up on the 
soft, shelving, sliding, washy ground as best she could, 
since she dared not trust Janie’s strength with handing 
down the heavy jars. It taxed the child heavily, in- 
deed, to get them up the stairs. Lolly Sumner could 
not have done it. 

“ Now, hand me the lamp, sis.” 

“ Mother, have you thought of anything to do?” 

But Mrs. Graves silently made her way —there 
was not room on the ground to. walk upright — to- 
ward the wall. “The streams were now the size of 
She discovered also that through several 
other places the water was softly and subtly oozing ; 
and fears for the safety of the walls took possession 
of her mind. 

“ Are you thinking that we could stop it with some- 
thing, mother? Couldn’t you stuff cloth in? Id 
bring you things from the chamber.” 

“T don’t know, dear ; but —” 

Janie splashed out of the water and up stairs as 
fast as she could go. She was gone but a moment. 
It was a queer assortment which she brought — old 
waists, two pink print sacques of her own, an old 
shawl, worn stockings—nhalf her mother’s store of 
Carpet-rags. 

Rolling them into a bundle, she managed to toss 
them within reach. Mrs. Graves concentrated all her 
strength and presence of mind, and carefully stuffed, 
and calked, and wedged them in, Janie bringing a 


her wrist. 


stout carving-knife with which to push and shove them 
more compactly. Finally, the streams were stopped ; 
and, with a joyous cry, little Janie sat down upon the 
stairs, and buried her face in her apron; while, pain- 
fully, Mrs. Graves made her way down the muddy 
bank. 

They both were wet to the knees, muddy and 
shivering. But thankfully—O, how thankfully — 
they closed. the cellar-door! How blissful the silence 
from that dreary, pouring stream ! 


[To BE CONTINUED, ] 
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AMONG THE PARSEES. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 


FTER the first night spent in Bombay, I was | 
A aroused, at early dawn, by the hum of many 
voices, that seemed just beneath my windows. Throw- 
ing wide the long Venetian blinds, I looked out eagerly, 
and such a strange sight met my view! Though not 
yet sunrise, there was a crowd of well-dressed people 
—some two hundred in number — sitting and stand- 


ing about in little groups, and evidently on the look- 


out for something. What they were seeking or ex- 
pecting, I could not imagine, for I saw nothing in 
the direction toward which all eyes were turned — 
nothing but a clear, beautiful horizon, and the warm, 
bright tint that always, in the East, precedes the rising 
of the sun. And ¢hat was. just what all those people 
were gazing at so wistfully. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, all were decked in holiday garb, and they 
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had come out, at this early hour, to watch the coming 
of their “king,” and to hail his advent. 
For these people were Parsees, or Persians, the 


descendants of those who, more than twelve hundred | 


years ago, fled from Mohammedan persecution in 
their own country, and found a new home in Bombay 
and other cities on the western coast of India. They 
were Fire-worshipers, who own no god but the Sun, 
and Fire as his emblem; and rather than renounce 
their faith, and accept that of their fierce Arab con- 
querors, they had left their beautiful homes, their rose 
gardens and fertile fields, and escaped with only their 
lives, and the sacred firebrands lighted from the 
temple-altar of their own land. 

For forty generations these people have been ex- 
iles in a foreign land; but as they seldom intermarry 
with other races, and never change their religion or 
their social habits, the Parsees of our day are exact 
copies of those who peopled this colony twelve cen- 
turies ago. Still, every morning, an hour before sun- 
rise, they gather on the broad, beautiful esplanade, 
and silently, devoutly, with folded arms and yearning 
faces, await the approach of their god and king. 
Not an outspoken word is heard ; all the uproarious- 
ness of childish glee is hushed for the hour, and their 
very breathing seems subdued, till the eager watch 
ends, at last, with one long, glad shout, as the bright, 
cheery face of the sun becomes clearly visible. Again 
at evéning, the last rays of the setting sun are watched 
with reverent devotion, followed by a general prostra- 
tion, as if a real king were ascending his chariot to 
be absent for a long time from his kingdom and 
people. 

Every Parsee boy and girl is taught to believe that 
the sacred fire on their altars was brought originally 
from heaven, by their famous prophet, Zcroaster, 
about four thousand years ago, and that it has never 
once, in.all. these years, burned out, or been _ ex- 
tinguished. 
miraculously by Zoroaster, will continue to burn until 
it has consumed all evil, sin, and suffering from our 
earth. ‘Their temples, which are entirely empty, save 
for the fire-altar in the center, are built mainly for 
its preservation ; and once every day, for the space 
of an hour, the high priest stands over the altar 
with a bundle of rods in his hand, to drive off any 
unclean spirits that have ventured to approach the 


sacred fire, While this is going on within, the multi- 


They believe, also, that this fire, lighted | 
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tude assembled outside prostrate themselves in silent 
worship. 4 

But this, I, as a foreigner and a neretic, could only 
catch a glimpse of from a distance, for none but the 
devotees of their faith are permitted so much as to 
touch the doors of their temples, and for all further 
information I was indebted to some hospitable Par- 
sees whom I occasionally visited. None but the most 
liberal Parsees will permit those of other creeds to 
eat under the same roof with themselves, and even 
these never eat at the table with their guests. The 
table is first laid for the visitors, and they are waited 
on with careful kindness, by the members of the fam- 
ily, as well as by the servants. When the guests leave 
the board, the cloth is changed, the table washed, 
and even the salts, casters, and pickles are emptied, 
washed, and refilled ; while not a single dish of which | 
the visitors have partaken, is placed on the board the 
second time. Guests are always served upon china, 
usually of the finest quality; but for the Parsees, 
small flat cakes are placed around the table to do 
service as plates, and the various-dishes are so ar- 
ranged in the center as to be within reach of all. 

The family then wash hands and faces, and the 
father says a short prayer; after which all take their 
seats, and the meal begins. Neither knives nor forks 
are used, but meat is torn from the bones with the 
fingers only ; and with the left hand each one dips, 
as he desires, bread, meat, or vegetables, into the 
broth or gravy, and then tosses it into his mouth, 
without allowing his fingers to touch his lips. This 
requires some dexterity, and children are not per- 
mitted to sit with the family at table until they have 
learned to eat in this way. If, by chance, the fingers 
of any one, either child or adult, should ever so. 
slightly graze the lips, he is required to leave the 
table instantly, and perform his ablutions over again, 
or else to take to himself the dish from which he was 
eating, and touch no other during the meal. They 
are equally careful in drinking — adroitly throwing the 
liquid into the mouth or throat, without touching the 
lips with cup or glass. The food is always taken with 


_ the left hand — for the reason, they say, that the right, 


having more labor to perform, is oftener brought into 
contact with things unclean. 

I once made a voyage, with an American lady and 
gentleman, in a Bombay ship that was owned and 
commanded by a wealthy Parsee merchant, though 
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the real sailing-master and his mate were Englishmen. 


We foreigners all ate at one table, and the Parsee | 


nabob had his own in solitary state, though he oc- 
-casionally invited us to dine in his cabin. As I hap- 
pened, in consequence of my youth, to be something 
of a favorite, he used to stand at my side all the time 
I was eating, fill my cup or glass with his own hands, 
and urge me to eat of such rare dishes as he liked 
best himself. Yet he never ate or drank in our pres- 
ence, even after we had Jeft the table ; and I learned 
afterward, that the costly service of rare china, silver, 
and glass, from which we had eaten and drank at his 
table, though careftlly laid away, was never again 
used by the owner. 

One pleasant evening, as we sat on the upper deck, 
my Parsee friend invited me to smoke! Of course I 
declined ; and when he insisted, ! told him that in 
my country ladies did not use tobacco. At this he 
laughed heartily, and said, “ Did you suppose I would 
ask a lady to pollute her fragrant lips-and breath with 
so foul a thing as tobacco? ‘Taste, and see.” 

He brought his splendid hookah, which I found con- 
tained only fragrant spices, perfumed with attar of 
roses, while a slender coil of silver tube rested in a 
vessel of rose-water at my feet. The fumes were as 
agreeable as harmless ; but this, my first experiment 
in smoking, cost my host rather more than three hun- 
dred dollars, the estimated value of his gold-mounted 
hookah, with its complicated array of tubes and tiny 
vessels, costly as curious, and none of which he durst 
ever use again. 

Parsee boys and girls are generally very richly 
dressed, but there is little variety, in their costume ; 
for among these people everything is regulated by 
their religion —the hours for eating and drinking, the 
kinds of food to be taken, and the cut of their gar- 
ments included. ‘The shirt must have five seams, — 
neither more nor less, — and it must be laid across the 
breast in a particular way. The material of nearly 
all their garments, inner as weil as outer, is silk, and 
they are often very richly embroidered. 

The dress of the men and boys consists of a shirt 
and loose trousers, over which is thrown a long caftan, 
confined at the waist by an elaborate girdle. This 
girdle is the distinctive part of a Parsee’s dress, like 
the button of a Mandarin in China; the color, qual- 
ity, and size, in both cases, proclaiming the rank of 
the wearer, as definitely as could a placard suspended 


from his neck. The dress of the women and girls 
differs little from that of their fathers and brothers, 
except that the caftan of females is longer, and their 
turban not quite so high. The turban is formed of a 
pasteboard cap, from eight to ten inches high, and 
covered with silk or velvet for the rich, and gray or 
brown nankeen for the poor. phe 

Both sexes wear around the body a double string 
of silken cord, which is always loosened when the. 
wearer is at prayer, but which he is not permitted 
under any circumstances to leave off. So much im- 
portance is attached to the wearing of this cord, that 
no contract is considered binding if made when either 
of the parties happens to be without it. Children are 
first invested with the cord on entering their ninth 
year ; and the occasion is always celebrated with 
feasting, rejoicing, and the bestowal of gifts by all the 
relatives and connections of the family, After three 
days of rare fun and frolic, such as the child will be 
likely to remember all his life, he is pronounced a 
child no longer. Boys may thenceforward eat with 
their fathers, which before they were not allowed to 
do ; and girls must be shut up in strict seclusion with 
their mothers, and are ready to be betrothed, or even 
married, at the will of their parents. 

Parsee houses are usually built with a spacious hall 


‘extending through the whole length, with large fold- 


ing-doors opening upon verandas at either end. This 
central room on the first floor is always the gentle- 
men’s sitting-room, and, opening from it, on either 
side, are the sleeping-rooms of the father and sons. 
On the second floor precisely the same arrangement 
furnishes sitting and sleeping-rooms for the mother 
and daughters. ; 

The mode of training the boys and girls is quite as 
distinct. The girls learn nothing, and do nothing, all 
their lives ; but, like so many pretty dolls, are dressed, 
and fanned, and waited on from youth to old age, 
Boys, on the contrary, are very carefully educated, 
under the eye of their father, and, in a sort of domestic 
business college, are strictly trained to practical busi- 
ness habits from a very early age. 

In the wealthiest Parsee families, during a large 
portion of the day, and occasionally in the evening, 
the head of the house may be found seated on a sort 
of raised dais at the upper end of the large hall, sur- 
rounded by sons and clerks, all busily occupied in 
weighing or counting out money, casting accounts, 
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and attending to other business transactions. Here, 
almost from the cradle, in this home bank and count- 
ing-house, these lads are taught the lessons of buying 
and selling, and getting gain; and when they go out 
_ into the world it is almost invariably to amass for- 

‘tunes, and become honored and useful citizens. The 


wealthy Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the first East Indian 
who ever received a title from any European govern- 
ment, trained his sons in this very way; and the 
present Baronet, who inherits the tithe and many 
virtues of his sire, does honor to the teachings of his 
noble father. 
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IT BEING FEBRUARY 22, 1876, 


BY SARA J. PRICHARD. 


NCE upon a time, in a farm-house, with four 
rooms and two outside chimneys, a baby was 
born. 

The house was far away from any other house ; 
the day was in the winter-time ; the baby came soon 
after breakfast, and thereby we may not believe that 
any signs of especial joy were given outside of the 
farm-house. 

If the family friends, and the neighbors, and the 
next town’s people, and all the colonies and planta- 
tions of the continent, together with the big little 
kingdom across the sea, had only £zowz where this 
Virginia baby would be a hundred years ago to-night, 
there is no telling what would have happened. 

_ As they did not, he grew up, and forty-four years after 
that first birthday in the farm-house, he spent another 
one in watching and waiting for the birth of Liberty. 

It was the twenty-second day of February, 1776. 

We all know what had happened the year before at 
‘Concord, at Lexington, and at Bunker Hill— how 
the army gathered from fishing-boat, field, and village ; 
how the men left in haste in the sweet spring weather, 
with all the waiting summer just before them, in which 
to achieve the little labor of love for the good old town 
of Boston. We know how the months went by ; how 
bravely the men endured the swift toil, the scanty 
rations, the midday heats, and the midnight dews, 
many of them without the shelter of even a blanket. 

But, when the September frosts descended, and 
the chill winds crept up from the sea, murmurs came 
thick and fast from within the camps ; and from with- 
out, borne by every express, and post, there came to 


the commander’s ears the cry of a continent, calling _ 
him to go forward and take the town. ; 

For months General Washington had applied again 
and again to the Congress at Philadelphia for blankets, 
for clothing, for firearms ; and, above all, — it was 
the burden of every letter, — for powder. 

This cry for powder was given with extreme cau- 
tion, lest the enemy learn how defenceless lay the 
In many of the dispatches the word 
be taken, and the 


host without. 
was omitted, lest the express 
secret out. 

One hundred years ago last night, General Wash- 
ington wrote to Congress, “ When I began this letter, 
I proposed to have sent it by express ; but, recollect- 
ing that all my late letters have been as expressive of 
my want of powder as I could paint them, I thought 
it unnecessary to run the continent to the expense of 
an express, merely to repeat what I had so often done 
before, when I am certain that Congress, knowing 
our necessities, will delay no time that can possibly be 
avoided in supply them.” 

This was the situation one hundred years ago to- 
day. Over all New England winter had laid its 
freezing grasp — Boston lay encased in ice ; the White 
foe had crept up in silence, and encamped around 
about it— while the foe in Red, who had come with 
unjust demand and ships of war, sat upon her hills, 
and walked her streets, and used her temples pro- 
fanely. The brave, suffering town had no voice to cry 
aloud with ; for her inhabitants were banished, or 
silenced by disease and starvation. 

Washington had waited long for the coming of 
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freezing weather. When the ice should be firm, he 
knew that “a bold and resolute assault upon the 
troops in Boston with such men as he had might be 
crowned with success.” 

The ice had come. -There was no powder with 
which to begin and carry on a regular cannonade, 
but the less defended parts of the town could be ap- 
proached now without boats, and Washington was 
ready to make the trial. 

He called his officers to hold a council of war. 
They differed in opinion, and he was compelled to 
give up that which he so greatly desired to accomplish. 

Washington never appears as a greater man, than 
when, in sending to the Congress the result of this 
council of war, he adds the words, “It being almost 
unanimous, I must suppose it to be right.” And all 
this when the ice he had sc wished for was come — 
the enemy daily expecting reinforcement —the army 
about him impatient for the strife — a whole continent 


behind him daily demanding that the army it had 
raised, and clothed, and fed, and must pay, should 
achieve something, and he himself “ready, willing, 
and desirous to act, with a firm hope of a favorable 
issue,” 7 his generals would stand by him. 

Under such circumstances George Washington kept 
his forty-fourth birthday. 

One hundred years later the nation whose birth he 
watched over through long years of bitter strife, keeps 
it for him. 

Let the bells ring! , Let the cannon roar; though 
we would gladly, if we could, save the powder, and 
send it back through all the years for a birthday gift 
to him, 

Let the flags stream out, fold on fold and-wave on 
wave, over every home in all the land! Let speeches 
be made, and songs be sung, let gladness be every- 
where, for the farm-house baby, born to be our 
Washington ! 


DOTTY AND GRANDPA. 


BYTE, 


G. WARNER. 


co grandpa dear, 


I’ve come to sit on your knee ; 
Dolly’s broken her arm, and Kitty’s 
Too sleepy to play with me. 


Rover’s gone off with Charley. 
It’s tiresome trying to read — 
Such slow work spelling out letters — 
O, I’m very tired indeed! 


Nobody’s like you, grandpa, 

And there’s no place like your arm 
For a little girl that’s tired 

To curl up snug and warm. 


How soft your hair is, grandpa ! 
I’ll stroke it and smooth it so ; 

And if you’ve the least little headache, 
It will be sure to go. 


Sister Nelly thinks her lover 
So fine with his jet black hair ; 
But white is so very much nicer, 
I should think she would really care. 


And the dear little funny wrinkles 
That seem to laugh round your eyes, — 
His face is so smooth and solemn, — 
And, then, you are much more wise. 


You tell me such beautiful stories, 
And sing me such nice songs too, — 
Why, really and truly, grandpa, 
I b’lieve 7’m in love with you. 


There, now, I would like a story — 
The Little Folks in the Wood — 

And you never would know I was Dotty, 
I'll be so quiet and good. 


DOTTY AND GRANDPA. 
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HOW MRS. JOHN SHOT THE WILD BUFFALO. 


HOW MRS. JOHN SHOT THE WILD BUFFALO. 


BY OLIVER HOWARD. . 


HIS is a story for gir/s. Boys, you are not to 

read it. There are thousands upon thousands 

of dys who mean to become mighty hunters in “ West- 

ern wilds.” But who ever heard of a girl laying plans 
to become a Nimrod ? 

News had come that great herds of buffaloes were 
coming into the Platte Valley. Hunters from every- 
where were wending their way toward the game, 
intent on sport, and also upon loads of fat, juicy, 
buffalo hams, 

Somehow it was arranged that Mr. John and his 
wife and Mr. James and his wife should all go to the 
hunting-grounds, in their own wagons, fitted up with 
robes and blankets, and goodly supplies of rifles, 
hunting-knives, provisions, and cooking-utensils. This 
was a very proper thing for these excellent young 
women to do. What wife wouldn’t like to go hunting 
with her husband, in a commodious wagon, fitted up 
comfortably for that very: purpose ? 

Each wagon could be a house on wheels, or a tent 
on the ground, as seemed best. 

It must be said that the journey was a little monot- 
onous. The first day the travelers saw blue sky, the 
winding Platte River, bare cotton-wood trees, the 
brown earth, prairie dogs, and. little owls. And so 
it was the second day, and almost every day. Early 
one morning, there was a slight variation. Mrs. James 
said to her husband, “O, what a great herd of cattle 
on yonder bluffs ! ”’ 

“Tf they are cattle,”’ said Mr. James, removing the 
field-glass from his eyes, “ they are cattle that nobody 
owns.” 

“You don’t mean to say they are buffaloes?” she 
asked, 

“Of course they are,” said he. 

By the aid of the glass many, many thousands could 
be seen ; some, doubtless, twenty miles away, 

Although the game was so plentiful, it took a good 
hunter to secure a load of neat. ‘The young women 
_saw little of the hunt near at hand, for the game was 


always in motion. The sound of fire-arms was heard 
near by, among the bluffs, and far away across the 
river, 

Our hunters were acquainted with two young ranch- 
men, who lived in a sod house not far away, and em- 
ployed them to help kill and secure the loads of meat. 
They were fine-looking frontiersmen, and excellent 
shots with the rifle. 

One morning the ladies said, half in earnest, “It is - 
rather lonely about the camp here ; suppose we go and 
see you kill a buffalo to-day.” 

“Certainly,” said the men ; “ride out to the hills 
with us, and we will try and show you how the thing is 
done.” 

So the party, all mounted, rode out to see what they 
could see. Not far from camp a small band of buffa- 
loes were discovered, feeding in a little valley. Leay- 
ing the ladies, the hunters made a wide circuit, and 
got to the leeward of the animals. The herd was soon 
in motion, but the ranchmen singled out a huge buftfa- 
lo, and by riding hard, succeeded in directing it 
straight toward the place where the ladies sat upon 
their horses. 

“O, see!” cried Mrs. Jolm, “they are coming this 
way. It will be in sight when they kill it.” 

When the buffalo was pressed too closely, he would 
make a spirited charge upon the horsemen ; at which 
times the trained hunting-horses would, as suddenly, 
flee. The game was now within one hundred yards 
of the ladies, who cried, “O! Mr. Knight! O! 
Don’t come any nearer! Don’t, for mercy’s sake! 
We don’t want to see you kill it. O! Please don’t 
bring that dreadful creature any nearer!” 

But the hunters did not hear, and were too intent 
with the game to heed anything else. They did not 
realize how dreadful that great, shaggy creature looked 
to persons who had never before seen a wild buffalo 
near at hand. ‘ 

When the brute was within thirty yards of the pale: 
ladies, the elder hunter dashed along by its side. 
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-Pointing his heavy revolver carefully downward, he 
sent a bullet through its vitals, and the buffalo rolled 
"over in its last struggles. 
-It is needless to remark, that the hunters were 
well scolded for allowing the buffalo to approach so 
near. 
“QO, that is nothing ;” we expect you will shoot a 
buffalo before you return,” was the hunters’ reply. 
Not many days after the above affair, the local 


” 


papers, where Mr. John and Mr. James lived, an- 
nounced the fact that Mrs. John had shot a buffalo. 
The news had been brought by some horsemen, who - 
had just come from the hunting-ground. 

We greatly marveled at the report. Could it be 
that pretty, witty, timid Mrs. John could find it in her 
sympathetic heart to shoot even the ugliest old buffa- 
lo that ever cropped the withered grass beneath a 
winter’s crusted snows? Therefore, as soon as the’ 
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hunters returned, a newspaper reporter called upon 
Mrs. John. After gazing upon her gentle face a mo- 
ment, he asked, “ Pray teli me, Mrs. John, did you 
shoot a buffalo while down the Platte?” 

“ Cer-tainly I did,” she replied, with a courtesy. 

“Did you shoot it with a rifle?” 

“O, yes. Shot it with a Ballard. Don’t you think 
the Ballard a very fine rifle?” and Mrs. John tried to 
turn the conversation. 


“A very fine rifle,” replied the reporter. “ But 


were you out hunting all alone when you brought | 


down your game?” 


How Mrs. JoHN sHoT THE WILD BUFFALO. 


“O,no. Mr. John, and Mr. Knight, and the rest 
of them, were all with me.” 

“Did you shoot from a wagon?” 

“ No, on the ground.” 

“Did you have to find a rest for your rifle?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Did you have to go far from camp to find your 
buffalo?” 

MOunoss 

“Was it all alone?” 

“ All alone.” 

“ How far was it from you when you killed it!” 
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“O, not so—very — far, and —not — so — very 
— near.” 

“Did you shoot it dead?” 

“ Through the heart,’ said the little lady with 
marked emphasis. 

“Please just indicate how far it was from you,” 
continued the reporter, anxious to work up a good 
item for his paper. 

“Well, perhaps as far away as that tree,” indicating 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet. 

“But how,” said the surprised reporter, “ did you 
get so near?” 

Mrs. John could bear it no longer, but laughed out, 
“ They lassoed it and tugged it up to me!” 

It seems that Mr. Knight, true to his promise, had 


the lady shoot a buffalo. He slightly wounded atwo- 
year-old, and being an expert rope-thrower, threw a — 
lariat over its horns. Holding to the end of the lariat, 
he shook his fist at the buffalo, until it became en- 
raged and charged upon him. He then retreated. — 
This he repeated, until he got it to camp, where Mrs. 
John, after some coaxing, raised her rifle with trem- — 
bling hands and faint heart, and, very unexpectedly 
to herself, shot it dead. ae 

There, now! I warrant that some of you prying 
boys have been reading what I have been trying to 
say to the girls. Perhaps you may think that girlish 
Mrs. John did not amount to much, after all. - Let 
me tell you, it is nothing against girls that they don’t 
like to kill things, as some boys do. 
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G as good ship lies fast at her mooring, 


Keel, rudder, bows, stern, spars — complete — 


And white waves with eager alluring 
Spread ermine robes, just at her feet ; 

A wind from the westward is speeding 
To lift the broad sails —but, behold ! 

Some secret flaw still is impeding 
The launch of the vessel; and old, 

Wise builders stand speechless with wonder, 
And bodings, for never before 

Was known this strange failure to sunder 
The spurs of a ship from the shore! 


Yet while the whole crowd idly gazes 

In helpless astonishment, lo! 
A little lad suddenly raises 

His voice, saying, ‘‘ Captain, I know 
I’m small, but then, when I’m standing — 


A pound, sir, I push, at the least!” 


And running right down to the landing 
Before the loud laughter has ceased, 

The eager child presses his shoulder 
Against the broad side of the ship, 

When, presto! the slight bonds that hold her 
Give way! and the supple bows dip 

Anon, with a free, graceful motion 
The waters that woo her with song ; 

And now to the broad, boundless ocean 
Her strength and her beauty belong! 


For you see it was only “a pound, sir,” 
That measured, just then, the ship’s need ; 

And the brave little ‘wide awake” found, sir, 
The right point of pressure !— indeed, 

In our world, just such helpers are wanted — 
Such tiny feet ready and swift, 

For often a child’s faith undaunted 
The gravest of burdens may lift! 
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MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


ALSTEAD, N. H., Sept., 1875. 
Y DEAR EDITH: I cannot let the pleasant 
summer pass quite away with St. Michael, 
who “keeps the gate ablaze with autumn’s heraldry,” 
without giving you a sketch of our life “among the 
hills,” here at Mrs, Whitney’s summer home, in the old 
farm-house on Alstead heights. You, and the “ other 
girls,” will like to hear something about our fashion 
of living.in this primitive part of the world, I’m sure ; 
but you would enjoy the being here a great deal 
more ; for, to my mind, it is about the perfection of a 
simple, unfettered, charming country life ; and Alstead 
belongs to one of the loveliest regions of picturesque 
New England. 

Mrs. Whitney’s very own home is in Milton, near 
Boston, you remember ; but she has not lived there 
for several years, not since before she went abroad, 
while Alstead has been her abiding-place during three 
or four summers, and was last winter as well. This 
season she has filled the house with a “ picked” party 
of her friends, nearly all Boston people — Hubites, all 
of whom, in their own manner of speech, I “admire” 
to know. As our landlady says, we are eight “ per- 
manents ;” but there are several “temperies,” in the 
language of “ Emery Ann,” who have made the agree- 
able variety in our household. ‘This doesn’t include 
the farmer’s family of four, the smart Yankee help, 
and the great brindle cat, the handsomest and most 
dignified of his race, whom his mistress endearingly 
addresses as “Tommy” and “my child,” but who is 
known to the rest of us as “Lord Bacon.” I wish 
you could appreciate the fonmsorial twang with which 
the name is enunciated. Mr. Whitney, who has a 
tender, heart for ‘Our Dumb Animals,” is addicted 
to feeding him surreptitiously at table; but ‘Lord 
Bacon’s”’ mother doesn’t approve, and orders him 
peremptorily into the kitchen when she sees him 
yielding to the temptation of proffered cheese and 
tidbits. f 

We have delightful times in one way and another. 


Mrs, Whitney is, in a manner, the center around which 
all revolve. Her room is the nucleus of the house; — 
she presides at the table, and she is deferred to natu- 
rally by each one of us. We depend entirely upon our 
own resources for amusement, since we are in true | 
seclusion, in the “deep, green country,” Alstead being 
off the line of ordinary summer travel. 

It is seventeen miles from Keene, and: six or eight 
from Bellows Falls; and a lumbering, big, antique 
stage travels every afternoon from “The Falls” to 
Alstead, carrying mail and passengers, with a curiosity 
in the shape of an octogenarian driver, as hale and 
active as another man of fifty. 

We leave the pretty white village, with its roofs and 
spires nestling amid the trees and embosomed among 
the hills, and ‘‘ wind about, and in, and out” at the 
base of them until we begin an ascent two miles up 
a three-mile hill that rises steeply to the table-land 
where the Town Center is built; and we reach our 
old-fashioned farm-house, which has stood here over 
a hundred years, with its barns opposite, screened by 
two stately, wide-spreading elms, and the huge old 
poplar on the piazza side. I have often wondered 
what old Puritan with an artist’s eye it could have 
been who selected a building site of such unrivaled 
beauty, commanding so glorious a sweep of country, 
bounded by those mountain ranges, in “purple dis- 
tance fair.” 

One croquet ground is in the green door yard at 
the front, and this is Mrs. Whitney’s special domain, 
for she is an enthusiastic and skillful player. There 
is another on the slope to the left below the piazza, 
frequented by the less aspiring croqueters, who say, 
jocosely, that they haven’t graduated into the scien- 
tific ring yet. You need not ask me where I belong! 
Well, the view is much finer from our ground, at any 
rate ; and I solace myself with the beauty of the hills 
and the splendor of the sunsets, when I make partic- 
ularly unlucky hits. You would enjoy a game with 
Mrs. Whitney. She would be an opponent worthy of 
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your mallet, for she handles hers like the mistress of 
the situation, even when she plays with Ben and 
Doris, who are renowned champions. 

This is the pleasantest spot in all Alstead — the 
“Place of Beautiful Streams.” (One of us discovered 
the Saxon meaning of the name in some old book, 
the other day.) I wish I could send you a pencil- 
sketch which would do justice to the place. 

The beautiful fields fall and swell away from us in 
lovely curve and undulation, rich with many shades 
of green and gold. The near hills darkly wooded with 
birch and pine, the distant mountains, in all their 
varying, exquisite tints of blues and grays and purples, 
make the gift of sight a perpetual joy. 

Over the little latticed entrance porch, where we 
often gather after breakfast to enjoy the sparkling 
freshness of the morning and chat for a few minutes 
on the sunny stoop, a luxuriant vine is trained, spread- 
ing and climbing up the sides of the house. Our 
hostess calls the flowers ‘‘Morning Beauties ;” and 
the vine curtains greenly one window of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s room. She is very fond of the delicate bell-like 
flowers, with their green heart-shaped leaves, and 
gathers some every morning to fill her little vases 
and dishes, for the decoration of her tables and man- 
tel-shelf. 

Beside the bower-window stands her desk, near the 
well-filled bookcase. Don’t you think you would like 
to sit down at Mrs. Whitney’s own desk and write 
your letters, as I have done? There’s quite an inspi- 
ration init. There are pictures on the walls, but the 
one you would like best is an exquisite, full-sized en- 
graving of a painting which Mrs. Whitney loves very 
much, and which a dear friend sent her last Christ- 
mas, —the “ Mother and Child” of the Holbein in 
the Dresden Gallery. Then, there are some bright 
autumn leaves painted by her “own girl,” which an 
old countryman who came up here to do some work 
the other day took for real, saying “he’d some to 
home could beat them for color.” Mrs, Whitney her- 
self paints, and is filling a large book with lovely 
vines and wild flowers and colored branches from the 
woods, done in water colors; and she brought home 
some exquisite little copies in water-color of pictures 
abroad. I should like to show you a tender Madonna 
face, from Raphael, which I covet, and one of Fra 
Angelico’s rainbow-winged angels. 

Sometimes several of us sit and sew and talk in 
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this pleasant, shaded room, or “spill over,” as she 
would say, into the hall and porch, or on the stairway. 
This is a very sociable fashion we have ; and we keep 
all our doors open, except when we are busy working 
or studying. But we oftenest congregate on the cool 
piazza, where Mrs. Whitney has her reclining chair 
and camp chairs carried out for our greater comfort, 
and where she sometimes reads to us while we work. 

We have particularly jolly times at dinner, when we 
have been apart during the morning, some of us wan- 
dering in the woods, others busy in our own rooms. 
By way of variety we often make French our table- 
talk, and we find French jokes infinitely amusing. 
Mrs. Whitney is especially charming at table with her 
air gracieux, in her dainty bit of a white lace cap, 
and the white crocheted shawl thrown over her light 
cambric dress. None of us profess to make grand 
toilets at Alstead; but some people have the knack 
of making themselves bewitching under whatever cir- 
cumstances. 

Opposite Mrs. Whitney sits her husband, a fine- 
looking, gray-haired gentleman, with a delightfully 
benevolent face. Besides being a friend of cats, he 
is a great walker, the chief of our pedestrian excur- 
sions, and indefatigable in all he undertakes. 

We have done a good deal of driving about the 
country this summer. Fancy a wagon load of us 
starting out for a long morning’s ride, or a day’s ex- 
cursion. You know how merry such parties are. We 
have adorned our new whip with red, white, and blue 
streamers, and trot gayly up and down hill and through 
the village streets, with our patriotic ensign flying on 
the breeze. 

We are generally drawn by two remarkable steeds, 
which some wicked wags among us have christened 
“ Hydrophobia” and “The Caterpillar,’ because one 
of them seems to abhor water, as Nature was once 
said to abhor a vacuum, and the other drags his lei- 
surely length along, up hill and down, with a sublime 
scorn of whip or cheering word. 

One charming excursion we made was to Keene, 
and we were gone the livelong day, driving up hill 
and down dale, with constant shifting mountain views, 
grand old Monadnock and Ascutney ever and anon 
looming up our horizon like some rugged monarch 
with his royal consort. On our return from the pleas- 
ant New England town, through the pretty valley of 
the Ashuelot, we were caught in a heavy rain storm, 
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but. defied the elements with umbrellas and water- 


proofs in spite of our open wagon, and when the sun 
shone out presently through the still falling shower, 
a perfect and exquisite rainbow was flung against the 
green mountain slope to our right, each soft and bril- 


_ liant hue in the arch of color defined against the vivid 


ten 
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emerald. 

Mrs. Whitney says such rainbows cast on the earth, 
as it were, are not unusual in mountain regions ; but 
I had never seen one before. 

I wish I could take you into Alstead woods with 
us, my dear. I’m inclined to believe there are few 
more fascinating pursuits than the following up of the 
beds of the mountain brooks, which abound here. 
The ferns and mosses are beyond anything I ever 
dreamed of. There are endless delicate varieties in 
the damp, shady places; and graceful great clumps 
and clusters of ferns spring up everywhere. Of course 


-we have pressed ferns by the hundreds, and made 


ferneries, and gone into birch-bark work. 

There is a grove about three miles from here, where 
one actually wades in an acre of maidenhair, not to 
mention other places where it abounds. I never be- 
fore found it excepting in rare nooks and small quan- 
tities ; but then I never before was in, New Hamp- 
shire. 

There are three cascades within the circuit of a 
mile, all formed by the same winding, rocky-bedded 
brook, each one more bewildering than the last, each 
one with its ardent, special admirers. 

Mrs. Whitney describes the lowest and greatest of 
these, in one of the last chapters of ‘Other Girls,” 
better than I could. 

Some days we bring our books to some lovely spot 
in the woods, and read French and German, while 
the thrushes and robins sing overhead. One of the 
young men has made us a bower fit for an Oread or 
Dryad, in the pine woods below the house, across the 
mowing, and past the field of yellow oats. The only 


' drawback in these haunts is the presence of mosqui- 


toes, but we brave them, not seldom, and after our 
reading strap up our books with our shawls, take up 
our birchen staves, and explore the woody depths, 
coming home laden with vines, — gaylium or crow- 
foot, —and lately, as the autumn comes on apace, 
with gay bunches of purple Michaelmas daisies and 
yellow golden-rod. 

I must not forget to tell you of our “ barn-talks” 
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before I make an end of this; symposiums, I would 
call them, if we ever indulged in such long words on 
Alstead heights. Mrs, Whitney sometimes takes her 
writing into one of the barns, and makes a nest for 
herself in the soft, fragrant hay-heap. She used to. 
keep a dictionary and some books of reference on a 
little shelf, which one of the boys fixed up for her in 
the mow, and come out here regularly. We are spe- 
cially fond of the place on Sunday, when we spend 
the greater part of the morning here, since there is no 
church-going until afternoon. We fling the great doors 
wide, and pile the sweet, fresh hay on the floor, and 
sit where we can look out upon the picture of waving 
trees and distant slopes, which the lintels enframe ; 
and where 


“Far off, leaning on each other, 
Shining hills on hills arise, 
Close as brother leans to brother 
When they press beneath the eyes 
Of some father praying blessing 
From the gifts of Paradise.” 


And we have our best talks here, in the quiet and 
restfulness which seem peculiarly the atmosphere of 
this day even in this peaceful land, whither the cares 
and turmoil of life do not often penetrate as in the 
busy places of the world. I think the talks are better 
even than her writings, Edith ; I often wish that some 
of the girls, who have been influenced to higher 
things by her books, could come to herself with their 
questionings and wonderings. Her faith is so high, 
and clear, and sweet. ‘The blessed words come to 
you with a new power in them as she points out their 
spiritual meanings. The girls who love her would be 
helped to find out things for themselves, which is the 
best kind of helping, after all. 

Mrs. Whitney is a beautiful needlewoman, and does 
all kinds of work accurately and exquisitely. To watch 
her sew, whether in dress-making or fancy-work, you 
would imagine that was the only thing she had ever 
tried to do. You may tell the girls, Edith, that she 
never has taught or suggested any occupation, house- 
wifely or otherwise, to them, that she is not an adept 
in herself. Her skillful fingers have a wonderful 
knack in them, and she isn’t apt to undertake any- 
thing which she doesn’t carry out thoroughly. This 
summer she is crocheting two charming afghans, 
taking up now one, then another. One is all scarlet 
and white, the other a “pansy blanket,” which is 
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quite a new idea tome. ‘The stripes are in the pansy 
colors, purple, white, and gold, with a lovely cluster 
border in shaded purples. 

Now that the evenings are growing longer, and we 
cannot play croquet after tea, and it is often too chilly 
to sit in the soft, gradual gloaming, so lovely in these 
northern latitudes, on the piazza, playing verbal 
games, as we used to last month, — proverbs, compara- 
tive and superlative, buried cities, and the like, —we 
gather round the long table in the dining-room and 
its two bright lamps, with our work, some one giving 
us scraps of news, and funny bits from the news- 
papers, freshly arrived by the evening mail. The 
advent of the mail at sunset is the great event of the 
day. Mrs. says we ought to have an artist here 
to make a sketch, “ Waiting for the Mail,” When 
nobody happens to drive down to the village, it is 
brought up by the postmaster of the Center, who is 
likewise the butcher, and rejoices in the inappropriate 
name of Shepherd. This double functionary is apt 
to linger by the way, Mr. Whitney says, until he has 
sold his last shin; so he is often anxiously watched 
for ever so long before one or two pairs of sharp and 
eager eyes have spied out his slow-paced horse cross- 
ing the bridge a mile below us. ; 

We play “crambo” occasionally in the evening, 
after the mail excitement is over; and I have a mind 
to send you some specimens of our performance in 


that line, though I acknowledge that half the spice is’ 


lost, apart from the inspiration and excitement of the 
moment which suggests them, and the fun of the 
reading aloud to a not over-critical audience. 


Question. — Hadn't the kittens better be drowned ? 
Word: Gay. 


That was what Sarah said in the play 

As she came to her master, blithe and gay ; 

But her master was in a gruesome mood ; 

Dark, and jealous, and frowning he stood, 

And ordered her off. Poor Pillicoddy ! 

He was so afraid that his marriage was shoddy ! 
For his wife’s first husband was drowned in the sea ; 
Drowned as dead as a man could be; 

But the one dark drop in poor Pilly’s cup 

Was the fear lest he might some day turn up. 
So fancy his feelings when Sarah would say, 
With that air so jaunty, and blithe, and gay, 


Ever returning upon her round, 

— ‘“Hadn’t the kittens better be drowned ? ” 

I am something like poor Pillicoddy, 

For I’m very sure my verse is shoddy ; | 

And, with Somebody pocketing all the scraps, 
I’ve a haunting fear that some day, perhaps, 
Among wise women and wonderful men, 

My wretched rhymes may turn up again. 

They signify nothing but fury and sound, 

And / think the kittens had better be drowned ! 


Question. — Where does the light of a candle go to 
when it is blown out ? 
Word: Fly away. 


Where does the perfume go when roses fade? 
Where do the songs go when birds fly away? 
Where does the day go when earth is in shade? _ 
Where does the night go when back comes the day? 
Where do our thoughts go when we are asleep ? 
Where does the sleep go when we are awake ? 
Where does the ripple go when brooks grow deep ? 
‘Where does the music go when harp-strings break ? 


I suppose when the birds go, they take their songs too,. 


And roses, perhaps, pack up all their perfume. 
I can’t tell about them ; but I’m certain — ain’t you ? 
_That candle-light goes out in grease-spots and 
gloom. 


Last year Mrs. Whitney’s birthday was celebrated 
in grand style here on the ffteenth of September. 
The night before, all the young people went out into 
the woods, coming in laden with vines and golden-rod 
and autumn leaves, glorious branches of them, and 
turned the house, down stairs, parlor, dining-room, and 
hall, into a perfect bower, so that when the Lady of 
the Day stepped from her room in the morning, it 
seemed like walking in forest glades, she told«me, 
laughing. The day was one long festivity. Every 
one appeared in the fullest dress they could muster 
at dinner 


ladies in long-trained silks, gentlemen in 
dress coats, with button-hole bouquets. ‘Chere was a 
stunning chicken-pie by way of center-piece, decorated 
with a gorgeous silken banner, both pie and banner 
the work of her “own girl’s” clever fingers. There 
were speeches made and healths drynk, and when the 
elaborate dessert was served, somebody mounted a 
chair, and read a flaming ode written for the occasion, 
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on what seemed miles of legal cap, tied up with end- | look around at the doorway almost sure that “ Leslie 
less streamers of green and yellow — why green and ! Goldthwaite” may come in presently for a visit, or 
yellow, is not evident. A full-dress eon 
croquet party finished up the grand ed i ss 
event of the season. = 

have a sketch to send you of 
the dear old house at Milton where 
_ Mrs. Whitney lived for many years, 
and where her children all grew 
up. It is a sweet, sunny place, 
midway between the Mill village 
and the Center ; and the pleasant 
south windows look away to Blue 
Hills, which bound the horizon. It 
is a brown, double house, with an 
L and veranda at the back, a 
broad piazza in front, with wood- 
bine climbing luxuriantly around 
its pillars and up the side of the 
house, —a root of woodbine which 
her little children brought from 
Milton woods years ago and plant- 
ed here. Roses grow about the 


‘place in summer, and the turf is Tay, 
very green Mrs. WuitTney’s Home, Mitton, Mass. 
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Gnarled old apple trees and dwarf pears abound at ' that “ Stephen Holabird ” will be heard halloing, boy- 
the back, and plenty of singing-birds have their habi- | fashion, outside. You see I recall the house as I 
tation among the branches, and in the bird houses, | used to know it. When Mrs. Whitney goes back there 
which are perched high up above the tree-tops for | to live next-winter, it will assume its old familiar as- 
their accommodation. Lovely old elms give the place | pect again; and we shall all be glad to think of her 
a name— “Elm Corner ;” and I will just whisper a | in the dear old place, where she seems to belong, and 
secret to you, Edith: that quaint old house, across | where she makes the home brightness. 
the road, is where “ Faith Gartney” used to live. Doris puts her head in at my door. Her shaker 

“Faith Gartney ” was her first story, you remember, | bonnet, trimmed with gray, covers up her golden hair, 
although “Mother Goose for Grown Folks” was the | and makes her look like a bewitching Quakeress. 
first published book ; and “Elm Corner” is really the , She has a basket on her arm, and a formidable-look- 
home of “We Girls.” If you go through the wide | ing knife in her hand. “Come,” she says ; “we are 
hall with its brown furnishings, into the brown and | all ready to go to the woods and dig ferns. Haven’t 
green sitting-room to the right, the ivy and vines in | you finished your letter?” It ought to be finished, 
-the windows, with their deep cushioned seats, you | by the length of it: so good by, dear Edith. I’ll pro- 
will surely expect to see “ Barbara,” and “ Rosamond,” | ceed to “back it” now, as the country people up here 
and “ Ruth” come in from the kitchen way, or seated | say. I wonder if you know what that means. 
at the round table, or tending their plants. You will | Always affectionately yours, GARRY, 
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BY MARY D. BRINE. 


E were hunting for eggs in grandpa’s barn, “Play I’m queen!” cried the little maid, 
Bessie, and Bertie, and I. “And you my slaves shall be, 
It is fifty years since'that merry day! And I'll give —a kiss to the smartest boy 
Ah me! how the time does fly! Who brings most eggs to me!” 
Bertie was such a handsome lad, How we shouted, and how we searched 
Bessie was sweet and fair, For eggs that old loft through, 
And she lifted her eyes with a roguish smile While Bessie laughed at the startled hens 
And a toss of her golden hair. As right and left they flew. 


Which of us won? Well, Bertie lost ; | Alas ! how little I thought me then, 
But we made it right by this — That out of the happy three 
“ Bertie,” I said, “if Bessie will, Time would crown with the mark of age 
Ill let you share my kiss!” Only —O! only me! 
So there in the dear old barn, at last, Bessie and Bertie, long ago 
Bessie, and Bertie, and I, | They passed to the better land. 
Gave and received the sweet reward, | I wonder if there they wait for me, 


Laughing, and glad, and shy, Pacing alone the river’s strand. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


TOWARD MOTHER’S COMPANY. 


HAT, Adelaide, out here in the entry alone, in 

a fidget between the stair-foot and the door? 

One would think it was a cat turned into a girl by 
her motions! Taking a step toward the parlor, then 
turning, wriggling your shoulders, and half crying, 
I believe! Girls have a habit of going into mild 
spasms for nothing. What straw-lies crossway now? 

There’s company with your mother, and you’re 
“dying” to see who it is, and you can’t tell whether 
it will do to go in or not? You do so dread seeing 
strangers, and yet there may be some one you are 
fond of, and wouldn’t miss seeing for anything, and 
you're afraid she will be gone before you can make up 
your mind what to do? You do seem to be “dying,” 
or in danger of going into small pieces. But, then, 
girls like strong words just as they like pickles, and 
cinnamon, and citron, and all sorts of unwholesome 
things — tastes that you will drop as soon as you begin 
to half know anything. As to your going into the 
parlor, take it coolly, and think out the right way and 
the wrong way there is of doing this, as well as every- 
thing else, no matter how small. It isn’t strange that 
a little girl of eleven shouldn’t know just what to do 
in every case. Your grandmother, sometimes, has 
occasion to consider, old as she is. 

Does your mamma allow you to come into her par- 
lor when she is with callers without sending for you? 
If she has never told you anything about the matter, 
‘there is a clause in the constitution of our country 
which provides that everything not forbidden is sup- 
posed to be allowed, and there is no harm in going 
in to find out if you are wanted. Open the door, and 
if your mamma wants you, she will say, ““Come in;” 


if not, she will look at you pleasantly, but not invite 
you. You make a little bow, and go out quickly and 
quietly. O, mamma always allows you to come where 
she is? All right. But think a minute. How long 
has the visitor been with your mother? It is likely 
they want a few minutes to themselves, not because 
they have anything to say that you needn’t hear, but 
two people can pay better attention to each other 
when alone, than if a third person comes in. The 
lady has been here twenty minutes. Then go in. 

But you don’t quite know what is expected of you— 
whether you ought to just bow, or go up and offer 
your hand to the visitor, and say, ‘How do you 
do?” Or should you only say, ‘Good morning,” or | 
“Good day?” 

Now, listen, and get what I tell you fixed in your 
mind ; because, when you once know what to do in 
company, all this flutter and nervousness goes off: 
Little girls are often the most uneasy, uncomfortable 
creatures in the world to do with, because they are 
always thinking of themselves, and not sure what is 
genteel, and fidgeting, and getting cross to hide their 
nervousness. 

What is the first thing you have to do now? Why, 
to walk into the room ; and, let me tell you, this isn’t 
a thing merely to laugh over. The way in which 
people enter a room shows whether they have good 
training, as plainly as anything else in manners. Open 
the door wide enough to walk squarely in, without 
squeezing or edging through, as if you didn’t think 
enough of yourself to give your body room to go 
through without crowding. Don’t rush in, or creep 
in, but hold yourself straight, and look directly at the 
people in the room. Don’t hesitate ; but if you don’t 
know the visitor, go to your mother, and stand by her 
side, till she says, “‘ Mrs. So-and-so, this is my daugh- 
ter Adelaide.” ‘Then move a step forward, and bow, 
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or courtesy, if you have been taught to do so ; for the 
courtesy is coming into use again with nice people, 
and it is a very graceful salute, when properly done. 
You are not to hold out your hand, unless the lady 
offers to shake hands with you; then it is your place 
to walk up to her, and give her your hand ; and 
when she says, “How do you do?” answer, “Very 
well, I thank you,” or “Not very well,” as the case 
may be. Say it pleasantly, and quietly ; but you are 
not to say anything more to the lady, unless she talks 
to you. She may have so much to say to your mam- 
ma, that she will only be civil to you. Remember, 
she is to hold out her hand to shake, and to say, 
“How do you do?” first. She is older than you, and 
the elder person has the right to make the advances, 
as we call it—to shake hands or not, or to speak or 
not, as she chooses. If your mamma were introduced 
to a lady older than herself, or more thought of in 
society, your mother would not shake hands unless 
the lady offered to, nor would she begin talking, 
unless the lady showed that she wished it by saying 
something first herself. 

I wish you could see Clara Crane as she used to 
be, and you would know how disagreeable a girl can 
make herself by carelessness in these things. Her 
mamma introduced her to me, when she was a tall, 
long-legged slip of a girl, eight years old. Miss For- 
ward came up, and poked out her hand. ‘“ How do 
you do, Miss Dudley?” she began in that loud, un- 
comfortable voice of hers, which no one could teach 
her to lower or soften. “I’ve been wanting to know 
you ever so long, mamma has spoken so much of you. 
Do you like Staten Island as a residence? Is your 
health very good?” All that would sound nicely 
enough from her mother, or some grown woman ; but 
the young lady was quite overcoming with her con- 
descensions. Your place among older people is to be 
quiet. What they have to say to each other is much 

more interesting than your talk can be till you have 
learned a good deal more than you know now. 

When people talk to you, don’t always say, “ Yes, 
ma’am,” and “No, ma’am,” for answer, or to begin 
your answer. 
to say, but we want a little variety in conversation. 

You don’t know how hard it is to talk to a little girl 
like. this :—= 

“Well, Addie, are you glad spring is here ?”’ 

“QO, yes, ma’am.”’ 
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It is the easiest thing you can think of | 


“ And are you glad school is out?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am.” 

“You don’t like being shut up so many hours — 
do you?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Couldn’t you say, “I’m glad spring has come, so 
I can work in my garden”? That would give us 
something to talk about at once, and you would have 
something to tell me that was very interesting, per- 
haps, before we were through ; for I could get you to 
tell me about your flowers, and what you do there, 
and which you like best. You needn’t talk to show 
off. Very, very few grown people have anything to 
say worth showing off; but we can any of us say 
something to please or interest those we talk to. If 
we can’t, my dear, we have no business among other 
people. If they have to do the polite and the agreea- 
bie, and we can’t be a very little polite and nice in 
return, you can’t think what nuisances among folks 
we certainly are. 

If somebody does tell you anything interesting, I 
really think you know enough not to be a little bore, 
asking too many questions, or asking them all at once. 
This is a piece of bad manners, that belongs more to 
boys. I was once trying to amuse the two children 
of some literary people, very bright, well-educated 
young folks, too, only their education went a long way 
beyond their manners, which is a pity for any one. I 
happened to say I had seen Indians on their own 
prairies, when the boy flew at me with his questions, 
his eyes fierce, his hands clinched with eagerness. 
“ Real Indians? Cherokee or Sioux?’ Were they red 
or copper-colored? What nations? Did they ride 
horses in a circle? Did they use stone arrow-heads ? 
Did they use wampum like the Eastern tribes? Were 
they tall as white men?” He acted just like a huge 
cat that meant to tear the knowledge out of me. 
Now, his questions showed he had read and thought 
about Indians in a way that was very clever for a boy ; 
but his manner showed that he was both selfish and 
harsh. 

Is this too much to remember? I dare say you 
will forget it in less time than I have been telling 
you, if you only think of it as something to be done 
for appearance’ sake, just as you wear a heavy dress, 
or gloves too tight, because they look pretty. But 
when you think this is all for kindness’ sake, because 
we ought not to slight or disturb other people any 
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more than we want them to annoy us, you have the 
Key of Behaving, and your way opens easily. You 
will have to think what you are to do and say, because 
nothing nice was ever done without care. But the 
care grows easy in a few weeks, so that one can be 
polite — that is to say, kind, with as little effort as it 
takes to run four scales in music. Only you must be 
_ the same to everybody, everywhere, to get in the habit. 
It won’t do to be very nice to your teacher when she 
comes to see you, or to your handsome rich neighbor, 
whom you admire because she has such pretty dresses, 
or to the new girl who has just come into your set, and 
everybody likes wonderfully, unless you are just as 
pleasant to the least popular girls, and to’the tiresome 
neighbor who is poor, and shabby, and dull. 

School girls are fond of showing uninteresting peo- 
ple a very cold shoulder of civility. I have seen a 
well-dressed girl of thirteen treat her mother’s visitor 
to a pert, “‘ How d’ye do, Mrs. Clay?” with a turned-up 
nose, and general air of disdain, while she flounced 
round the room, looking for something or nothing, in 
a way that said plainer than words, “I don’t see what 
people in rusty gowns have to live in this world for!” 
and go out with a significant, ‘‘I want to see you as 
soon as I can have you to myself, mamma.” 

She had a very sensible mother, who merely said, 
“We will dispense with your company a while, Ger- 
trude,” and paid the poor visitor so much pleasant 
attention as to make her forget the rude girl’s affront. 

Miss Gertrude came down when she was gone, 
eager for a chat ; but the mother was iced dignity, 
and answered only in the stiffest, shortest way. She 
gave the girl a very small saucer of berries for tea, 
forgot entirely to take her to ride, and settled herself 
with a magazine to read, instead of being sociable 
for the evening; in short, snubbed her daughter as 
thoroughly as Miss Gertrude was fond of snubbing 
people who didn’t happen to please her. 

“Mamma,” she said at last, with tears in her eyes, 
—for you young ones, who are so hard and cruel to 
others, are very tender of your own feelings, — “ what 
does make you treat me so?” 

Mamma took her time to finish the paragraph that 
interested her, and said, in a freezing way, “It’s be- 
cause I don’t like your style.” 

Gertrude colored furiously ; for, like most girls, 
she prided herself on being what English people call 
“very good form ;” that is, her manner and dress 


after a nice model. 
ately, — 

“My favorites are all people who would not, if they 
knew it, hurt the feelings of a washerwoman by any 
slight, or hint that they wished her away; and I do 
dislike the company of half-bred people whose man- 
ners are always wearing to rags, and letting ill nature 
and rudeness peep through.” 

“Why, mamma! To treat your own daughter so, 
because I can’t endure that Mrs. Clay, who always 
wears such dowdy bonnets, and makes her own 
dresses, so they never look nice, and who is always 
so particular to tell what bad nights she has, and 
says, ‘Gertrude’s growing quite a girl!’ as if I was 
wearing short cloaks and baby sashes!” This came 
out with a perfect burst of indignation. 

“It is very disagreeable to find one’s own daughter 
such a badly-bred child,” said that terrible mother, 
calmly. “If Mrs. Clay does wear cotton velvet trim- 
ming on her dress, and talk in a homely way, she 
knows how to be kind to others, and how to treat 
them, which is more than all your advantages have 
been able to teach you. I wish you to understand 


Her mamma went on deliber- 


‘that every shabby, ill-looking creature in the world 


has just as good a right and cause for attention as 
you with your style, as you are pleased to call it. 
And if you don’t know that everybody is your equal 
in right to civility, you haven’t learned enough to 
allow you to appear abroad, and I shall leave you at 
home, and not admit you to company till you can 
carry yourself. better.” 

It was a severe lesson; but it vastly improved 


Gertrude, who, from an intolerably pert creature, be- 


came a pleasant sort of companion when she learned 
not to look people over from head to foot to see if 
they were worth her civility. 

I hope you know enough already not to grow 
fidgety if your mother and the visitor talk to each 
other instead of to you. Don’t break into the conver- 
sation with something of your own that has nothing to 
do with what they are saying. I’ve known a girl to 
stroll about the room if she was not noticed, and in- 
terrupt the talk with anything that came into her head. 
“QO, mamma, who has made this. long scratch on the 
piano? I know James has been in here.” Next it 
was, “Do you know Mrs, Gray’s baby has two front 
teeth — real cunning ones ;”’ and a few minutes after, 
when we were very happily talking of old friends, Miss. 
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Uneasy called out across the room, “ Mamma, the 
folks that live opposite are going out to ride!” as if 
anybody cared. She made us forget what we wanted 
to say, and interrupted so often that I had to go away 
in self-defence, before that vexatious child worried her 
mother out of temper. The trouble is, you can’t get 
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one of these pests to leave the room on any pretence, 
unless they are ordered out, and then there is pouting, 
or a real storm. . 

A nice child is the pleasantest company in the 
world ; but as for one that isn’t nice, I’d rather have 
a thieving, pinching monkey by way of comfort. 


XOCHITLACOTZIN. 


MR. XOCH-IT-LA-COT-ZIN was 
¢ a prosperous farmer on the sunny 
slope of the Pacific coast, in the 
days of the Aztec monarchs. 

One day King Montezuma, who 
had been out hunting with his 
attendants, wandered away from 
them, and walked quite a distance 
alone. Passing the waving corn 
fields of Xochitlacotzin, he climbed 
over the fence and pulled some of 
the ears of corn. Pleased with the 
evidence of thrift displayed by his 
subjects, he sought the house to 
compliment the owner on his pros- 
perity and the fine growth of his 
field. 

But as it was a law of the realm 
that whoever should look into the face of the king 
should suffer punishment, the family, upon seeing him 
approach, had all fled, and he found no one in the 
house. 

Xochitlacotzin, however, seeming accidentally to 
meet him, soon appeared before him, and addressed 
him thus: “ How is it, Most High and Mighty Prince, 
that thou hast thus stolen my corn? Didst thou not 
thyself establish a law that he that should steal even 
an ear of corn should suffer death?” 

“Truly, I did make such a law,” replied the king. 

Then said the farmer, “‘ How is it that thou break- 
est thine own laws?” 

The king replied, “ Here is thy corn; take back 
that which I have taken from thee.” 
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But the farmer, now frightened at his own temerity, 
refused to take back the corn, saying, ‘Are not my 
fields, and myself, and my wife, and children, all 
thine, to do with as thou wilt?” 

As the farmer, still refused to receive the corn, the 
king obliged him to accept the mantle he wore, com- 
posed of network and precious stones, and worth the 
value of a whole city. Xochitlacotzin received it with 
trembling hands, but assured the king he should pre- 
serve it with the greatest care, and transmit it to his 
descendants as a gift of inestimable value. 

When the king returned to his attendants, they no- 
ticed at once that his beautiful mantle was gone, and 
asked what had become of it. He told them that 
while walking he was beset by robbers who had 
stolen it. 

The next day the king sent some of his servants to 
bring Xochitlacotzin, but not, on pain of death, to 
injure and annoy him. Xochitlacotzin was very much 
frightened at receiving this summons from the king, 
but the servants assured him he need have no fears, 
as the king was kindly disposed toward him. 

When he came before him the king said, “ This 
poor man has more courage than any of you here, for 
he has dared to speak the truth and tell me I had 
broken my own laws. Of such men I have greater 
need than of those who speak only honeyed words to 
me.’’ He then made inquiry as to what offices were 
vacant, and soon appointed Xochitlacotzin to a high 
position, and told his people that he was henceforth 
to be considered as his relative, and, one of the prin- 
cipal men of the realm. 

Such was the reward of truthfulness and courage. 
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CHAPTER III. | 
WRITING POETRY. 


ASH was dead, and Dash was to be buried. 
D There was a grave to be dug in the corner of 
the garden under the crooked old apple tree; there 
was a head-board to be set up; and, besides, there 
was the epitaph to be written. The excitement of 
all these arrangements was a great comfort to Dash’s 
bereaved master. He had no time to grieve when 
so much was to be done. 

“He is going to be buried in his basket, you 
know, Seth,” Rick said to Miss Lesbia’s hired man, 
who was digging the hole. “It’s got to be deeper 
than that. Clear down ever so low. There. That’s 
about right —ain’t it, Paty?” 

Paty nods. She is standing by, looking rather 
blue, what with her bruised cheek, and what with 
her sorrow at Dash’s death. When Paty loved her 
friends she loved them all through and through, 
whether they happened to be friends who walked on 
two feet or four. 

“The good of a dog is, that he’s friends with you 
all the time,” she remarleed to. Rick, just as Seth was 
giving the finishing strokes with his spade. 

“Yes, and I suppose the bad of a dog is, that he’s 
got to die some time.” 

“That air’s a failin’ that ain’t confined to dogs,” 
observed Seth. “ Most critturs has it more or less.” 

“But Dashy was always so glad to see you! and 
if you were ever cross, and if you were crying, and 
feeling awfully bad about something, he’d seem to 
know it. Blessed old fellow,” cried Paty, fervently. 

Paty could remember some of those dark days 
when she was up at the poor-farm, days when her 
mistress found fault, and she was so tired that her 
toes and fingers ached, and when the world and life 


generally wore a black lookout for her. Then Dash 
and the old brown hen had been her greatest com- 
forts, and she used to pour her heart out in tearful 
confidences into their listening ears. Paty thought of 
those times, and brought out her pocket-handkerchief. 
Rick began to be afraid he should need his; so he 
started briskly down across the garden, calling to 
Paty to come on. School was just out, the teacher 
was going up to read an hour to Gran’ma Dunscomb, 
and Aunt Lesbia was in her sitting-room. 

“We'll go into the sitting-room, Paty. Nobody 
there but aunty. Have you got your pencil? ’Cause, - 
you know, we’re going to write that — that —”’ 

“Epitaph, Rick?” 

“Yes, that epitaph. It must be poetry, Paty, and 
we'll write it together, you know.” 

“Tl help you all I can,’ Paty answers, good- 
naturedly. She. has quite a talent for rhyming, as 
Miss Margaret has discovered. 

“Aunt Lesbia, we’re going to write an epitaph for 
Dash — Paty and I are. We’re coming in here by 
this table to do it. There’s a chair, Clip.” 

“Why, Paty!” Miss Lesbia cried. “What is the 
matter with your face?” 

Paty has kept out of Miss Cranson’s sight since the 
afternoon of her quarrel with Rick. Now she drops 
her eyes, and answered that she “hurt it.” 

“T see you did ; but how did you do it?” 

Paty’s cheek, which is blue, black, yellow,’ green, 
and I don’t know what other colors, overspreads them 
all with a deep-red blush as she tells Miss Cran- 
son, — 

“T ran against a hard stick.” 

Then she shuts her lips together, and Aunt Lesbia 
sees that she doesn’t want to talk any more about 
it. What Aunt Lesbia does not see is the pinch which 
Paty gives Rick’s hand under the border of the table- 
cover ; for Rick has flushed burning red too, and by 
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if she doesn’t stop him —will tell in whose hand that | Rick’s hand on the table with a thud. 


hard stick was. 

“T won’t have Rick telling,” she says to herself, 
and then commences to talk fast. ‘ We must begin, 
for it is getting late. Where’s my paper? O, here 
it is. Now I’m going to put ‘Ac jacet’ at the top. 
You know, Rick, Hic jace¢t means ‘here lies.’ ” 

“Ves, I know. I heard you recite it the other day 
in your Latin class. ‘Here lies,’””—Rick sets his 
pencil going, also his head on one side and his lips in 
a screwing motion. 

“Look here. You just hark a minute. 
Jjacet the body of Dashy, my dog.’ 

“Now, that sounds like poetry — don’t you think it 
does, Paty?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Paty, generously. “Now 
we must get another line to match with ‘dog,’ you 
know.” 

“Well, what shall we say about him next?” and 
Rick wrinkles his forehead into hard knots. “Aunty, 
did you ever know any dogs that died, and had things 
— poetry, I mean — written about ’em ?”’ 

“ About ¢Hem, you mean. Yes, a friend of mine 
lost a large Saint Bernard once, and wrote a long 
epitaph for him. I remember it began, — 


‘ Hic 


‘Every dog must have his day ; 
He had his, and passed away, 
Poor fellow !’” 


“That was grand — wasn’t it? 
of Dashy, my dog.’ Now, what do we want to tell 
next? Aunt Lesbia, what would you?” 

“O, you might tell where he died.” 

“To be sure. That’s what they always tell.” 

“In memory of Eldad Harkaway, who died in the 
schooner Melissa, off the cod banks of Newfound- 
land,’ That’s what Deacon Harkaway’s father had 
on his headstone,” remarks Paty, who is scribbling 
all down the margin of her paper. 

Rick looks over her shoulder, and reads, ‘‘ Dag, /og, 
s0g, fog, bog, jog, polywog.” 

“‘That’s the way you do it—is it? Let me think.” 

“Tl tell you what,” Paty breaks out, “you want 
to say where he died, and then you’ve got to have a 
word that’ll rhyme with dog. Say we try /og.” 

There was a hush, only the click of Miss Cran- 
son’s knitting-needles, the purring of the cat, and 


‘ Hic gacet the body 


“T can’t do it!” he exclaimed. 
“See here. How’s this?” and Paty read, — 


‘Hic jacet the body of Dashy, my dog ; 
He died in the kitchen, close by the back-log.’” 


“He didn’t. 
answered. 

“Well, never mind. You'll have to write it so, 
’cause it’s poetry, Rick. I guess that’s what Miss 
Margaret calls ‘poetic license.’ ”’ 

The sun was down, and the daylight was dying 
away off the Graythorpe hills. Miss Lesbia went to 
sleep over her knitting, and the cat waked up, 
stretched, and began to think that her hunting-time 
was coming ; and all this while the two at the table 
were hard at work over their epitaph. Serious work 
it was, and made Rick’s cheeks burning-crimson, and 
Paty’s eyes shining-bright. At length, just as Miss 
Margaret came in from her walk, Rick jumped up, 
and exclaimed, — 

“There! We’ve got it done. It’s splendid, too. 
Paty did ’most all of it. Aunty, you just listen.” 

Miss Margaret stood in front of the Franklin stove, 
her shawl on her arm, and her white hood on her 
shoulders. Paty sat listening, with all her ears, to 
find “how it sounded ;” and Rick, as eager and in- 
tense as a Fourth of July orator, read, — 


He died over by the table,” Rick 


“Hic jacet the body of Dashy, my dog ; 
He died in the kitchen, just by the back-log. 
He was born at Tom Dorrance’s, up at The Mill; | 
His joy was to sit on the west window-sill. 
We mourn that he’s not in the land of the living ; 
But rats throughout Graythorpe are keeping Thanksgiving. 
And though we are sad, all the squirrels are glad, 
And woodchucks on East Hill are dancing like mad.” 


“O, Rick, that won’t do;” broke in Paty. 
“*Woodchucks dancing like mad,’ in poetry!” 

“Yes, ‘twill do, too. If they ain’t dancing, they 
ought ’o be. I’m going ahead” — 


“ And though we are sad, all the squirrels are glad, 
And woodchucks on East Hill are dancing like mad. 
Dashy’s faults were — he had none — his virtues were these : 
He would stand on his hind legs as long as you please ; 
Was a church-going dog, and right out in the meeting 
Old Dashy once spoke in the midst of* the preaching. 
He’s dead, and we’ll cover him up out of sight, 
And then we’ll all wish him a very good night.” 
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“JT suppose it ought to be good by,” Rick re- 
marked at the end; “ only we couldn’t make good by 
fadge with anything.” 

““Fadge ?’” repeated his aunt to herself. ‘ Where 
does that child get hold of such words?” 

“Good night will answer just as well;” said Miss 
Margaret. “It is Dashy’s night.” 

“Yes; and he has gone to bed for good and all — 
hasn’t he?” added Paty. 

“ Now we must go and do it,” said Rick. 

The moon was just rising —a full moon, looking 
twice as big as common — peering over the shoulder 
of East Hill. Daylight was not quite gone, and there 
was a red glow in the west. Between the lights 
shining down upon them right and left, they buried 
Dash. Aunt Lesbia and Miss Margaret stood by, 
and Seth, with his spade. Mrs. Harkaway came over 
by invitation, with an amused look on her face. In 
fact, every one seemed to take the ceremony rather 
lightly, except Miss Margaret and Paty. To the 
former everything in this life was real earnest, and 
Paty, as I have said, loved Dash. So she threw a 
handful of bright maple leaves into the grave, and 
one of her own beloved white chrysanthemums. 

“He looks just as though he was asleep there in 
his basket,” she said, half to herself. ‘“ Poor old 
dog.” 

Seth’s spade rang shrill against a stone, and the 
same instant a sob burst from Paty. She turned, 
and flung herself down against the crooked old apple 
trunk, with her head mantled in her apron, like Judea 
under her palm-tree. Rick pretended to be very busy 
about his headboard. 

“To-morrow I’m going to write it on the board. 
I’ll just tack the paper on to-night,” he said, briskly. 
“Aunty, I’m going to have Dashy’s photograph fas- 
tened on here, too, just like that man’s up in the 
cemetery, you know.” 

The grave was filled in, and the earth leveled off, 
after Seth’s best manner. ‘The red had faded to gray 
down the west, the hills had grown dark, and there 
was only moonlight now. They all went up the gar- 
den-path, Paty wiping her eyes, and saying, “ He was 
such a dear old dog!” Rick remarked, — 

“Tom says the woodchuck that Dash and I killed 
up there, was the biggest one he ever saw. Such an 
ugly customer! Aunty, are we going.to have baked 
Pound-Sweetings for tea?” 
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Rick talked louder than usual, and very fast. His 
aunt was amazed that he ate scarcely any supper, 
after all. 

That night, when the great house was still, and all 
the land quiet, Miss Cranston, lying broad awake, 
was aware of a creaking on the front stairs. Bur- 
giars! She had imagined she heard their approaching 
steps every night for the last twenty years; and now, 
without a shadow of doubt, they had come. Aunt 
Lesbia sprang up, and took her curling-stick in her 
hand. She felt as though she was taking her life 
also as she sallied into the front hall, ready to fight 
for her altars and her fires. She reached the outer 
door just in time to see it close gently, reached the 
window just in time to see a figure moving off down 
the walk. A small figure it was, in a dressing-gown, 
and with white, bare feet stepping across the frosted 
leaves. It stole past the angle of the house, on to 
the crooked apple-tree. Then it flung itself down 
along the earth, and a tempest of sobs burst on the 
silence. ; 

““O, Dashy, Dashy, I’m so’ sorry I struck you!” 
moaned Rick. “If you only would come back, and 
let me be good to you once more! O, do please for- 
give me, Dashy, or I never, never shall be glad of 
anything in this world again.” 

Poor Rick. He had been lying up there in his 
white bed looking at the moon, and thinking it all 
over ; how Dash was dead, and what a good dog he 
had always been, and how he had played with him 
ever since he could remember ; and then— to think 
that when his comrade was grown old and weak, he 
should have struck him with his own hand. Rick 
looked at that hand, and he said to himself, that he 
hated it. What must Dash have felt to be struck by 
the hand he had kissed a thousand times? Rick 
thought about it until “he couldn’t stand it,” as he 
told himself, a minute longer ; and that was why he 
had come stealing down the stairs, and out into the 
chilly October night. 

The moon went wading on through the drifts of 
snowy clouds; the sound of falling water came down 
the valley from the mill-dam above ; and again that 
heart-broken sob was heard through the hush and 
under the stars. 

“O, Dash! if you only would forgive me!” 

And though no answer came from out the brown 
earth where his playmate was laid, still some comfort 
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crept into the boy’s soul merely from listening to his 
own confession. 

“ Now I’ve told him I’m sorry,” Rick sighed as he 
turned away. ‘‘ May be he’s somewhere, and knows.” 

“May be.” Ah, Rick, that “may be” has puzzled 
wiser heads, though not more loving hearts, than 
yours. 

Dash’s last resting-place was visited by groups of 
school-children the next day, and Tommy Tozer was 
heard gravely explaining to little Bernie Austen that 


Hic jacet was “his jacket;” and that it meant the 
red-trimmed blanket that Dash used to wear in cold 
weather. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
SAWNY AUSTEN. 


“Rick, child, please not to drum on the center- 
table with your fingers.” 


“QO, Dasu! if you ONLY 


“No’m ;” and Rick snatched away his hands, and 
clasped them between his knees. 

Aunt Lesbia had pulled down her brows, and tight- 
ened the two up-and-down wrinkles between her eyes. 
“That means she’s getting tired,” said Rick to him- 
self. “I suppose, now, if it was me, they’d say I was 
— ctoss.” 

Aunt Lesbia was netting a scarf for her nephew. 
It was of blue worsted, and the netting-bridle was 
noosed round the toe of her slipper. Rick sat there 
watching the netting-needle ply to and fro. It hada 


WOULD FORGIVE ME! ’ 


ball about the size of one of his marbles on one end. 
It held a long row of evenly-set blue stitches ; but it 
twitched with a little nervous jerk now andthen. The 
truth was, Aunt Lesbia’s hands were nct quite as 
“Miss 
Cranson was beginning to show her age,” the Gray- 
The 
world was growing older, and so was Aunt Lesbia, and 
so was Rick. As for the world, f don’t know that 
any person saw much difference in that. When one 
gets to be six thousand years old, a year or so, more 


steady as they had been in her younger days, 


thorpe people said, and they were not wrong. 
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or less, doesn’t signify. But the same length of time 
did tell on the other two. Rick was getting to be a 
big boy. He seemed to take up so much room, some- 
how, and he didn’t always take it up in the shape 
most pleasing to his aunt. He sat with his feet on 
the “round” of his chair ; he flung himself on the 
hearth-rug asprawl; and once, when the minister 
called, —I sacrifice my own feelings to the truth as 
I tell this, — Rick did turn a summerset out one 
door only an instant before Dr. Grant came in at the 
other. Do you wonder that this dear Aunt Lesbia 
was, as she said, “tried ”’ with her nephew? 

Rick ceased to drum on the center-table, and set 

himself to watch the clock. 

“You old thing,” he said to it mentally, “ you’ve 
got a minute-hand, and an hour-hand, and a week- 
hand, and a month-hand ; and you creature up there, 

-with your red cheeks all puffed out like a trumpeter, 
_they say you stand for the moon.” 

“ Aunt Lesbia, the old clock looks like an Egyptian 
mummy up there in the corner. How old is it?” 

“O, I don’t know. A great many years. My dear 

child, can’t you remember not to tip your chair back ? 

And, Richard, that isn’t your Tuesday’s handkerchief. 
The pink-bordered handkerchiefs are for the last of 
the week. I do think you are very forgetful.” 

“Well, a fellow can’t remember everything,” burst 
out Rick, and took himself off to the window. 

“Jt is time for your practice now, dear,” said his 
aunt, presently, and very gently. “ You’ll not forget 
to shut the piano when the hour is up.” - 

“ No, ma’am,” Rick answered withemphasis. Then, 
after he had closed the door behind him, “I'd like to 
shut the piano so’t I could never get it open again. 
I wish the man that invented ’em had died of croup 
when he was just three months old. That’s all.” 

The piano was in the school-room. Rick went to 
the school-room by way of the barn, where he paused 
and leaped off the highest haymow six several times, 
in order, I suppose, to get his muscles into a suitable 
state for musical execution. I am afraid the device 
was not a success, however, for Aunt Lesbia said to 
Miss Margaret, who sat in the bay-window recess 
sewing, — 

“Just listen to that boy’s playing. 
knew a child with so little notion of time.” 

“ Rick dislikes his practicing,” answered Miss Mar- 
garet. “I really think, if I were you, aunty, I wouldn’t 


I think I never 


insist on the music at present. Rick has no special 
aptitude for it.” 

“No, but it is good for him to be made to practice. 
Nothing is more ruinous than the idea that a child is 
not to do anything except what he likes.” 

“That is quite true ; but, at the same time, I would 
not compel a boy to do a thing simply for the reason 
that he dislikes it.” 

“T wish Richard to learn music,” decidedly. “A 
man’s education should be developed in every direc- 
tion possible.’”” 

Miss Margaret said nothing. She believed Aunt 
Lesbia was making a mistake, but she was not going 
to tell her so when she was tired with a day’s netting, 
not to mention her having been in bed with a sick 
headache all the previous day. 

“There will come a crisis, presently, I imagine,” 
said the young widow to herself. Then she put on 
her hat, and went out. Passing down the walk, she 
could look in at the bay-window, and get a view of the 
school-room. Rick was standing in the middle of the 
floor, his shoulders squared, and his fists doubled up 
in fighting attitude, and he was scowling fiercely at 
the piano. 

“You horrid old thing!” Miss Margaret heard 
those words. ‘You're a sight, standing up there. 
You look worse’n the pictures of Juggernaut, an’ Baal, 
an’ Dagon, an’ all the rest of the heathen gods. I 
wish I could come in here to-morrow morning, an’ 
find you, like Dagon, with your four legs broken off, 
an’ nothing but the stump of you left, all ina heap 
there on the floor, I do.” And Rick gave his fists a 
furious shake, and then sat down again, and began to 
belabor his enemy. 

“T am sorry,” said the teacher to herself ; and then 
she heard Paty’s voice close at hand, asking, — 

“QO, Miss Margaret, may I walk with you? I’m 
going up to take these peaches to Gra’ma Dunscomb, 
Daisy Austen sent them to her.” . 

“ What a pretty basket! and who twined that spray 
of woodbine round it?” 

“OQ, I did that. The woodbine all over our porch 
is so red now — just as red as flames of fire —and I 
think it’s beautiful.” 

Miss Margaret was looking at the gold and pink of 
the fruit, and the deep crimson of the leaves wreath- 
ing it with careless grace. She looked up now smiling 
into Paty’s eyes. 
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“ Beautiful things really make you happier — don’t 
they, Paty?” 

“Why, yes’m. Don’t they make everybody hap- 
pier?” cried Paty, her cheeks aglow. 

“They ought to,” very gently. Then, as they went 
on, she added, ‘Tell me some of the things you love 
to see, Paty.” 

“QO, they’re so many!” the young girl answered ; 
then, speaking slowly, “I love to see the moon sail 
between the fluffy white clouds nights after I’ve gone 
to bed; and I enjoy the pink sky, like to-night, you 
know. And I think the little zeny” — Paty kept her 
child words yet — “little teeny pictures the frost 
makes on the window-panes in the winter are just 
beautiful ; and then, I guess you’ll laugh, but the pic- 
tures on Mrs. Harkaway’s blue and white plates are 
pretty. I like to wash and wipe those dishes, just to 
see them. You know there are such odd boats sailing 
on the lake, and houses with towers, and low windows, 
and little flights of stairs down to the water, and gen- 
tlemen and ladies in rich clothes that come stepping 
down. And then there are trees, and flowers, and 
wonderful birds, and a city a little way off, with domes, 
and towers, and such slim, tall spires! O, it’s just 
like fairyland. I wonder if there are such places in 
the world.” 

“God has made the world a great deal more beau- 
tiful than any picture can ever be. Let me tell you 
about one place I know across the sea, in Italy.” 

I will not describe it here, but you can think how 
the two, Miss Margaret and Paty, went walking up 
the hill to the poor-farm, Paty taking in every word 
of the bright story. 

““O, shall I ever see it, I wonder,” she said at last, 
half breathless. 

“T hope so. I believe you will. Here we are, and 
there is gran’mamma watching for us.” 

“O, I forgot to tell you. I think gra’ma’s eyes are 
. beautiful, and little Daisy Austen’s. I think the look 
is the same, though one is old and one is such a 
little girl.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said Miss Margaret ; and she 
looked into the gentle old eyes at the window, and at 
the same time recalled the patient little face that looked 
up at her every day from Daisy’s seat in school. 

Daisy was a lame child, whose father owned the 
iron-works down at Lower Graythorpe. She came to 
the school every morning witha big brother anda little 


brother, Sawny and Bernie, all three in a pony-cart, 
with their books, and their wraps, and their lunch- 
baskets. Most days the dog came too. He was 
Beppo, a snow-white Spitz, with a blue ribbon tied 
round his neck. His nose was of the sharpest, like- 
wise his temper ; but he loved Daisy very much, and 
always followed her as she went, on her little crutches, 
to her seat in the school-room close to the teacher’s 
chair. Then Beppo betook himself to the pony-cart, 
and went to sleep——lay down to dreams which were 
anything but pleasant, judging from the amount of 
snapping and snarling which the dreamer did during 
the day. 

Sawny was two years older than Rick. Sawny had 
a white face, black hair, wore a watch and chain, and 
had been to San Francisco by water. Just at present 
he wielded a greater influence over Rick than the 
President of the United States, Dr. Grant, Aunt Les- 
bia, and all the other authorities of church, state, and 
family combined. = 

“See here, Rick,” said Sawny the day after Miss 
Margaret had overheard the address of the former 
young gentleman to the piano; “I want you to go off 
on East Hill with me after school. Ive found the 
jolliest place there. I tell you we’ll have fun such as 
you never had in your life.” 

“Can’t go. I’ve got to practice.” 

“Practice! What’s a boy to do with practicing ? 
I say, Rick, what makes you thrum that old piano an 
hour every day?” 

“My Aunt Lesbia makes me.” 

“Well—what I’ve got to say is,” — Sawny thrust 
his hands to the bottoms of his pockets, raised his 
black eyebrows as high as they would go, and spoke 
very slowly, — “I'd like to see the Aunt Lesbia who’d 
make me sit ata piano all day if I didn’t choose. 
That’s all.” 

It wasn’t, for Sawny said a great deal more ; and if 
you had been within hearing, you would have noticed 
that certain words were repeated many times — “ East 
Hill,” “rock-house,” “roof,” “gun,” “ fish-hooks,” 
“potatoes baked in the ashes.” These were hints of 
a plan which the city-bred boy had been making in 
his head for the last week. You would have seen how 
Rick listened as though he had had more ears than 
two, how his eyes brightened, and his cheeks flushed, 
and you would have seen him turn sober at last, as he 
said, — 
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“But, Sawny, they’ll all be so sorry, Aunt Lesbia, 
and the rest — your mother, you know.” 

_ “Mamma’s gone to Albany, and as for the governor, 
he needn’t make me do French when he knows how 
I hate it. Sorry? Nonsense; we'll just give ’em a 
little scare, you see.”’ 

“ Margaret !” 
It was Aunt Lesbia’s voice, sharp, hoarse, and 


strange with alarm. A white face showed in at Mrs, 
Clancey’s door, just as the breakfast-bell rang. 

“Do you know anything about Rick ?” 

“ No, aunty.” 

“ His bed hasn’t been slept in. 
order, and— he is gone.” 

Rick was gone, and Sawny Austen was gone. 
Where, the next chapter shall tell us. 


His room is all in 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MONG the many interesting manufactories of 
delights for the children, I have never inquired 
into any which have afforded me so much pleasure as 
a large French confectionery establishment which I 
have recently visited. It may be that a continual 
invitation to taste of everything I examined made the 
place attractive, —what do you think, children ?— 
but I will tell you of some things I saw, and leave 
you to judge for yourselves. 

This establishment, which is owned by Mr. Henry 
Malliard, for perfected methods, pure material, clean- 
liness, and immensity of accommodations, is a model. 
About ten thousand pounds of confectionery are daily 
turned out, which find ready sale in every portion of 
the world. His candies cannot be injurious to any 
one; and 7 think it would be much better for little 
folks to purchase a small quantity of good candy, even 
at high price, than to eat the sweets made at factories 
where they carry in chalk by the barrel. They think 
so in some countries, although the tastes vary. 

The demand from South America is for genuine 
gum-drops ; from our Southern States, for the finest 
and most delicate confectionery. The taste for choc- 
olate is growing with people everywhere, and the 
increase of the consumption of that nutritive and deli- 
cious article is enormous. 

I was first taken to see the great engine, which was 
turning itself into all kinds of shapes, and driving all 
the machinery of the four-story building. After that 
I attended to chocolate making. 


Near the engine I saw hundreds of bags. They 


were stuffed with nuts of the cocoa or chocolate tree. 
These nuts came from Maracaibo, Caraccas, Guaya- 
quil, and Trinidad. Maracaibo produces the best 
quality. : 

Fhe nuts are sifted, then poured, one hundred and 
fifty pounds at a time, into a large roaster, and roasted 
by steam. They are then poured into a grinder, where 
they are crushed, the kernels and shells separated, 
and deposited separately. The shells are thrown with 
great violence, through a pipe, and into a closet. Be- 
ing curious, as most ladies are, I peeped into that 
closet ; and, my dears, in an instant my eyes and 
mouth were full of shells, much to the amusement 
of the polite proprietor, who was showing me about. 
The kernels are then placed in a hopper, which feeds 
a large chocolate machine underneath. There are six 
machines in the establishment — large iron tubs, in 
which revolve two flat circular stones. The kernels 
fall in, are ground between these stones, and become 
a smooth, oily paste, slightly thicker than cream. 
This is turned into the pan of another machine, in 
which revolve two globular-shaped stones. It is left 
here until the chocolate becomes stiff, assuming the 
appearance of putty. It is then put into a tin ma- 
chine, and turned out, by hand, in a large roll, is cut 
off in half-pound weights, and placed on square, shal- 
low tin molds. 

These molds are then placed on a comical arrange- 
ment, called a “shaker,” that jumps up and down, and 
causes the chocolate to settle and fill the tin. As it 
settles, the operative brushes over the top, quickly, 
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with a hair brush, to give it a polished appearance. 
The stamp of quality is then put on; and after about 
fifteen minutes, it is placed in the ice-house till wanted 
—an immense place, which receives three thousand 
pounds of ice per day. When taken out it is wrapped 
in tin foil, papered and labelled. This is the choco- 


late used for the table, and is made up without sugar. | 


A sufficient amount of steam is forced about the ma- 
chines and places of operation, so that during the 
entire process the chocolate is kept slightly warm, 
as if allowed to get perfectly cold it could not be 
molded. When quantities are made that are not to 
be used immediately, it is put in deep tin pans, and 
placed in a steam heated “drying room.” Chocolate, 
taking the lightest brown in manufacturing, is of the 
best quality. 

The cocoa butter, used by druggists in preparations 
for the hair, is also made in this establishment. The 
chocolate, when soft, is put in a press, and the oil is 
slowly forced out. It is of a milk-white color, and, 
when cold, resembles mutton tallow, except that it is 
slightly green. 

Chocolate used for confectionery is mixed with 
sugar, and then placed in a machine, and made 
smooth, as above described. Chocolate wafers are 
made by a quantity of soft chocolate being forced 
through the holes of a perforated tin plate. It is 
made to drop in lumps on a sheet of white paper, 
spread over a tin plate. These drops, or lumps, are 
placed on the “shaker,” and shaken into shape. 

The cream sticks are dipped by girls, in the follow- 
ing manner: A table, with tin top slightly heated by 
burning gas underneath, is spread with chocolate. 
The girl takes about six sticks at once, dips the 
ends, then rolls with the palm of her hand until 
covered. ‘They are then placed in rows on a sheet 
of tin, and put in the ice closet. For the dipping 
of cream-drops is provided a little instrument with 
wooden handle and steel wire like a button 
except the wire at the end is formed into a ring. 
creams are caught up very quickly with these 


hook, 

The 
funny 
hooks, and dipped in a pan of warm chocolate. As 
the chocolate cools, the pan is changed for a warmer 
one. 

The molds for chocolate cigars are made of tin 
sheets, into forms of half cigars cut lengthwise, pressed 
in rows. Chocolate is placed on one of these, and 
another mold is placed over to make the perfect 
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form of a cigar, and both are fastened together with — 
pins, and pressed. When the cavities are filled, the 
extra chocolate forced out is removed, the upper tin 
lifted, and the cigars turned out to cool. The ends 
are dipped in a gray sugar powder, which represents 
the ashes, and a piece of red tinsel is stuck on as the 
fire. They are then wound with tin foil. 

The vanilla chocolate, in this establishment, is fla- 
vored from the cultivated vanilla bean of Mexico. 
These come in pound bunches, and cost twenty-five 
dollars in gold per pound to import. 

Then I went to see the colored confectionery. I 
am always afraid of these tempting colors. 

The molds for this department are made of plaster, 
in all sorts of fanciful shape. They are attached, six 
in a row, toa flat pine stick eighteen inches in length. 
Boxes of eighteen inches in width are filled with pul- 
verized starch, and the molds are pressed into them 
in rows to make “impressions,” into which hot candy 
can be poured. For the manufacturing of bon-bons 
and recherché candies were twenty steam pans made 
of copper, in which various mixtures of different col- 
ors were boiling. The method of coloring I could 
not ascertain, as it is used exclusively by Mr. Mal- 
liard ; but the colors are purely vegetable — the green 
being made from the pistachio nut of Sicily. 

The gum department was very interesting. The 
gum Arabic is purchased pure by the barrel, and is 
broken up about as small as fine shot, and dissolved 
with sugar. The mixture is boiled a certain time, 
It is then dipped 
up in a tin dipper, which has six little pipes the same 
The operative fills six molds at once, 
by turning the fluid to one side of the dipper, and 
allowing it to run through the six pipes. The candies 
are put into .a steam-heated “drying room,” where 
the heat is intense, and are left until quite hard. 
They are then taken out and crystallized. 

The crystallizing fluid seemed to be a thick sirup 
of pure sugar. 


and then allowed to get partly cool. 


distance apart. 


The gum candies are placed in tins 
in rows, and the crystal sirup poured over them. 
They are then put away for several days, or until crys- 
tallized. After being dried slightly they are packed 
The gum cherries were very pretty. They 
were made in round molds, and while hot strings 
The won- 
derful tails of your cunning toy mice are put on in the 
same way. 


in boxes. 


were dropped in, which represent stems. 
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- One piece of confectionery will often contain from 
two to five parts of different solid colors. This is 
done by filling only a portion of the mold with one 
color, then drying, pouring in another color, and so 
on, till the molds are full. The most perfect shape 
I noticed was a half of an English walnut, with kernel 
attached, the shell of a beautiful pink color, the ker- 
~ nel a light yellow. 

The mixture for cream candies, when partly cold, 
was poured into paper cornucopias, with loose lower 
end. The confectioner carried the paper carefully, 
with one thumb and finger clasped tightly over the 
lower end, until he reached the mold, when he re- 
moved his hand from the lower end for an instant, 
and allowed the fluid to flow. These cream designs 
were made in rings, bottles, crosses, nuts, flowers, and 
even babies, and Cardinal McCloskeys, if you will 
believe it. The cream candies are painted with a 
brush, in vegetable color, and are, I again assure you, 
perfectly harmless in eating. Some are stamped in 
colors. I saw sugar-lemon slices stamped like the 
inside of lemon with stamp dipped in red color. 

Coating the almonds with sugar is also a very inter- 
esting process. This department has six revolving 


steam iron pans, five feet in diameter, in operation. 
They are, in form, a hollow half sphere, and stationed 
about two feet from the floor, nearly upright on one 
side. They are perforated from the edge half way 
across. At the back is a coil of steam pipe. When 
the pans are revolving the almond kernels are thrown 
in, and a dipper full of clear sugar sirup poured in 
occasionally, which gradually adheres to the nuts. . 
The warmth from the coiled pipe is to prevent the 
sugar on the nuts from taking a bad form. There is, 
also, a large pipe through which cold air is sent into 
the front and through the holes in the pan to cool 
the sugar as the nuts are thrown up. 

Natural fruits are crystallized in this establishment, 
and have a most beautiful appearance. Plums were 
being done the day I was there. They are cooked 
in sugar, as ladies preserve them, then are left sev- 
eral days to stand in sirup until thoroughly impreg- 
nated, when they are taken out and crystallized like 
candy. 

Only think, children, of the steam engines, and 
steam pipes, and the vats, and pans, and the molds, 
and the men and girls, all at work the year round, 
that you may have pure and beautiful sweeties ! 
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ITTLE Dorr Eastman always wore his sword — 
iE. in the daytime, I mean. He would have liked 
to wear it at night — indeed, he tried it once ; but as 
the belt was indispensable, and that was exceedingly 
rasping and uncomfortable with a night-gown, and as 
he often rolled upon the sword itself, and the sword, 
being hard, hurt his soft, plump side, and his soft, 
plump limbs, he gave it up, regretfully, since it was 
Dorr’s belief that “real truly ” soldiers always slept 
with their “arms” on. And Dorr “knew ” — for was 
not his brother Dick a colonel, and his father a gen- 
eral, and his grandfather a general ? 

But, then, they had been at West Point, and got 
toughened. After he grew up and had been at West 
Point, and had undergone discipline, doubtless a belt 


would not be uncomfortable in bed, and a sword 
could be worn with a night-gown! 

The fancy-store in the village where Dorr’s papa 
owned a summer mansion, drove a flourishing trade 
during the season in gilt papers, and mill-boards, and 
tinsels ; for, once a week, at least, the young soldier 
fashioned mew stripes and epaulets; one day being 
a sergeant, on the next a major ; and then, for days 
together, commander--in-chief U. S, A., during which 
space mamma, and Trudie, and Soph addressed him as 
His Excellency. Every stick which he could hew into 
the shape of a horse’s head, became a gallant charger, 
until mamma’s hall was one long, vast stable ; mamma 
blew a whistle for vevezd/é; and the embryo cadet 
thought nothing of turning out at five in the morning, 
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and splashing into a cold tub, especially on picnic | a turn or two across the room, he came back to his 


mornings. But Dorr said he was hardening for West 
Point and glorious campaigns. 
His greatest anxiety was concerning these cam- 


| | 
‘““Ho_p your Hanpb, Now.’’ 


paigns. “Mamma,” he said to her one day, “I fears 
there’s no use in me growing up!” 

“Why, Your Excellency? It grieves me to hear 
that,” said mamma. 

“°Cause everybody will be fighted out before that, 
mamma. Colonel Dick says they settle things now, 
and not fight.” * 

“Well, my little son, there will always be men who 
must wear swords, to make people afraid, so that they 
will think it is the safer way to settle without a war. 
My little Dorr shall be one of those men, and a great 
share of the time he will be home on furlough and 
stay with mamma. Won’t he like that?” 

“No, he wouldn’t!” cried Dorr, stoutly, swelling 
up after the manner of colonels and generals, After 


mamma’s knee. 
juns. There always was Injuns in this land, Trudie 
says, and if they’s lasted s’long, it’s likely they’ll last 
s’long as I live ; and Dick says there’! be always 
war s’long as there’s Injuns!” 

“O! my little blue-eyed Dorr,” said mam- 
ma, “ wouldn’t you care to be scalped ?” 

“Why’d I care?” answered Dorr. “ Wouldn’t 
my ‘feet be to the foe’?” 

Mamma could not but laugh at her stern little 
man ; and then she thought he had better go 
with the girls in the garden. 

And there he was not a moment too soon. 
The sacred inclosure was already invaded by 
a ruthless hand —a fat, yellowish-black little 
hand, which was thrust through the paling, evi- 
dently after one of Soph’s treasures — the beau- 
tiful rose-pink dwarf dahlia. 

Dorr saw it. ‘Soph! Soph! he’s breaking 
off your new Mex’can Lilliput dahlia!” and 
headlong went Sergeant Dorr toward the fence ; 
but, half way there, he tripped in the tall asters, 
and crushed dozens of mamma’s choice autumn 
blooms as he fell. 

Soph and Trudie both came running down 
the gravel. The boy behind the paling also 
ran, or would, had not the fat arm been thrust 
in too far ; for, turning it in haste, it stuck fast, 
and now held him Sergeant Dorr’s prisoner. 

His fall had made Sergeant Dorr very mad ; 
and, picking himself up, he drove toward the 
paling in hot haste. 
Soph’s flowers! You clear out of this, or I'll shoot 
you with my sword!” 

And the sword was brandished ; and as Roly-poly 
couldn’t “clear out,’ much as he wished, he staid, 
his hand still clasping the stalk of the “ Mex’can Lil- 
liput,” which he seemed unable to let go. Seeing 
that, down came Dorr’s wooden sword upon the arm! 


“You flower-thief! them’s 


It was a sturdy stroke, too, so sturdy that the sword 
bounded and flew over on the other side, where an 
angry little bare black foot kicked it far out into the 
road, while the owner of the foot howled with pain. 

“ Dorr Eastman !” cried Trudie. 

“You cruel, cruel boy!” cried Soph. 

‘““He no bus’ness with your flowers, then!’ said 
Door, crowding back an angry whimper. 


“It’s likely, though, there’ll be In- - 
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“T’ve a mind to shake you!” said Trudie. But, 


instead, she went to the fence where the little bow- 


legged mulatto, still howling, was trying to get free. 
“Little boy,” said she, “I’m sorry ; but it is wrong 
to steal!” 
“ But we done got no flowers of our own,” said he ; 
“and besides, I hain’t broke it. O, dear, where’s 


-mammy? I hain’t gooine to stay hyer — don’t! 


don’t!”” He howled louder than ever as Trudie 
took his arm. 

“Hush up, simpleton! I’m only going to get you 
out.” With a firm grasp she turned his arm 
where he might draw it back. ‘“ There, I’ll let 
you out now, if you will stand still a moment 
after I let go.” 

The boy sobbed mightily, but stood still. 
“Stand there till I tell you to go,” commanded 
Trudie. Then she broke one of her own flow- 
ers for him, and also went into her pocket. 
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“Mamma,” he said, “I have martial-courted my- 
self! I runned after him, but he wouldn’t strike me. 
Then I thought what you said ’bout ‘kisses for blows,’ 
but he wouldn’t kiss me; but I know’d there should 
be a kiss somewheres, ‘cause ’twas your kind of a 
battle, not papa’s ; so ] gave him my sword, and asked 
him to come to play — and — well, mamma, I haven’t 
got any sword no more!” 

The little heart heaved ; but mamma hugged him 
close, and shed a glad tear to think her teaching had 
had its effect as well as papa’s. 
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“Hold your hand, now,” said she. 

Sobbing, and with hidden face, the small rag- 
amuffin held up his hand, and Trudie poured _ |fiij 
into it a stream of pennies and candies. “ The 


flower,” said she, “is because you like pretty 
things. The rest is to pay you for being. 
struck.” é 

The tawny little hand dashed the “pay” to 
the ground. i 


“T can’t be paid for being struck ! 
he cried, baring his tearful eyes, and gleaming [iii 
with them at the “sergeant.” 

““What’s all this?” asked mamma, coming | 
down the walk. 

Hearing the story, she went outside, and 
bared the beaten arm. There was a frightful 
lump on the soft, black baby flesh. She looked 
up at her little soldier ruefully, and he ran off. 

She took the child in, and bathed the bruise 
with camphor, picked him a gorgeous bouquet, | 
and sent him home with various admonitions | 
and tendernesses. Then she waited for Dorr ' 
to come. 

By and by he came. He was still without his sword. 
He rushed to her, as she turned at the sound of the 
little footstep, and tumbled into her arms head first. 
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HE TUMBLED INTO HER ARMS HEAD FIRST. 


“My kind of battles are very hard, much harder 
to be fought than papa’s,” she said, “and Dorr is 
braver than if he had killed a hundred men.” 
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CaucuT aT Last. 


CONCERNING RATS. 


BY LL. Rowe. 


HERE are no girls in this group — Doré knew 

better. I cannot call to mind one girl of my 
acquaintance that would linger where there was a live 
rat in a trap. Outside of Spain, civilized lassies do 
not fancy these scenes of torture and death. In 
Spain the lads play bull-fight at the street corners, 
and prance and parry at the head of a comrade, or 
some man, who gets down on all-fours, and paws and 
bellows, and charges, after the manner of the infuri- 
ated animal in the arena ; and the Spanish girls look 
on and cheer! But in other countries, the girls don’t 
think it at all nice fun to see creatures fight, or to 


watch the last moments of an animal in a trap. What 
ails the boys that they should feel so differently ? 

It is to our credit that a rat-fight is seldom publicly 
witnessed in America. When such a spectacle is pro- 
vided, it is, happily, considered as too indecent to be 
reported for the respectable newspapers. In England 
it was formerly a popular and public amusement; 
one of the regular diversions of sportsmen ; and the 
rat-pit was frequented by gentlemen of high degree. 
Indeed, in the old, old days, when there were many 
absurd people kept at the courts of kings, — jesters, 
and minstrels, and astrologers, and dwarfs, — there 
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used to be about the English palaces a man who was 
styled the King’s Rat-catcher. He wore, it is said, a 
scarlet livery, embroidered all over in gold-colored 
silk, with figures of rats and mice nibbling at wheat 
sheaves. At a much later day, the country boys still 
earned many a penny by catching rats for the sports- 
men, and it was a common sight to see a cage of the 
frightened, huddling little creatures dangling beneath 
the hind boot of the mail coaches that went up to 
London. 
There is, even now, a traffic in rats for the pit ; but 
it is conducted in a less obtrusive manner ;_ and prob- 
ably the bets in bank notes, brandy, and beer are 
held by a much less reputable class of people. It is 
said that men have sometimes taken the places of 
the terriers, and gone down upon their hands and 
knees in the pit, and with their own teeth worried the 
rats ! 
That “‘ Most Christian King,” Louis XI. of France, 
when he was on his death-bed, had rats brought into 
the chamber, with bull-dogs to worry them, in order 
to pass the dreary time. But this is not so surprising 
when we remember that during his lifetime this king 
had put to death over four thousand people. He who 
would place human beings in iron cages to die where 
they could not stand upright, nor sit, nor lie down, 
and who would shut little children up in the same 
manner, compelling them to have a tooth drawn each 
day, might easily be expected to be solaced and enter- 
tained, when ill, by the spectacle of a rat-fight. 
Iam sorry for this hunted race of little creatures. 
Still, I must confess to feeling the universal aversion 
toward them. I jump when I see one, as when I 
come upon a Snake ; in both cases it seems to be in- 
stinct. And I suppose it is really needful to have all 
done that may be, in a humane manner, toward their 
extermination. It is said that one pair of rats, with 
their progeny, will produce, in three years, no less a 
number than six hundred and forty-six thousand, eight 
hundred and eight. Only think of it! Only think how 
- full of rats all the dark and hidden places probably 
are — the wharves, and docks, and sewers, and mills, 
and river banks, and the shipping. Supposing they 
should run abroad as openly as cats and dogs! The 
children would be terrified, and I suspect that braver 
and older people would share the sensation. 

The London Builder says that “brick drains are 
their chosen haunts ; skirting-boards, backs of fire- 


places, under the flooring, or between the rafters, are 
their places for breeding. ‘The London sewermen 
state that brick drains are the rats’ best friends, and 
that nothing but glazed pipes with heavy sink traps 
will stop the sewer rats getting into houses. ‘They 
will not go up pipes for the fear of being drowned, 
knowing they have no means of escape. They are 
seen in the sewers migrating in communities to some | 
discovered quarter for food, and the sewermen believe 
that they have a language of their own.” 

I believe they usually leave the house and barn in 
summer, when granary and cellar are comparatively 
empty, and live out of doors, along ditches, and riv- 
ers, and ponds, where they subsist upon tender barks 
and roots, and tiny game, and are in turn devoured 
by their enemy, the snake. 

On the Island of Martinique, the rats once became 
such a pest in the sugar plantations, from gnawing the 
young canes, that the islanders imported a species of 
viper to-destroy them. The vipers were successful ; 
but they themselves multiplied so alarmingly, and 
their bite was so deadly, the inhabitants were finally 
obliged to import still another kind of snake to exter- 
minate the vipers. 

In some countries, however, the tables are turned. 
The naturalist, Charles Horne, says, that all the rats 
of India will kill scorpions. He once placed a young 
rat and a lively scorpion under a tall glass. ‘The 
scorpion stood on the defensive ; but the rat closed in 
and bit the scorpion right through the poison gland 
of the claw, and-then, getting on it, pulled it to 
pieces. 

I never have seen any little baby rats, so I cannot 
tell you whether they are as pretty as baby mice. I 
It was found one day 
The young 


once saw a nest of baby mice. 
in a neighbor’s sewing-machine drawer. 


| mice were pink, and almost perfectly transparent, and 


not nearly as large as a honey-bee. 

It is an old saw, ‘‘Gray as a rat ;” but who knows? 
The Gray Rat is nearly, if not quite, extinct ; and the 
Black ones, too, for that matter. We live in the days 
of the Brown Rat ; who, besides frequently eating up 
his own children, has devoured his brethren the Black 
and the Gray. The Black are so scarce that when, 
not long ago, a very old house in London was pulled 
down, and a nest of baby black rats was found, they 
were eagerly bought up by naturalists, who wished to 
study and preserve specimens of the breed. 
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_ The brown rat was not known three centuries ago. 
It came over to England, it is said, in the ship that 
brought the royal House of Hanover. But Oliver 
Goldsmith says that it arrived in ships from Ireland 

_ that had been engaged in the provision trade with 

Gibraltar. It is supposed generally, however, ‘that it 

- came from Persia ; so, perhaps, the two rats in Noah’s 
ark were brown rats. 

Rats, certainly, are great travelers ; they follow at 

_ the rear of immigration, and are always to be found in 
ships, attracted, probably, by the large stores of food. 
On shipboard, their chief trouble is to procure water, 
_as the supplies of fresh water are carefully guarded 
from them. On rainy nights they are to be seen com- 
ing upon deck to drink, and will climb the rigging to 
sip the water which has been deposited in the folds of 
the sails. They will, when desperate, attack the 
_ liquor-casks, and become so intoxicated as to be un- 

able to walk back to their holes. One captain rather 
treacherously rid himself of his crew of rodents once 
upon a time. Coming into a harbor, he found a barge 
laden with cheese. He anchored as closely as _possi- 
ble. Next morning not a rat was remaining on board 
his ship — they had all gone over to the cheese ship. 

They are extravagantly fond of eggs, and sometimes 
show great cunning in carrying off these fragile arti- 
cles of food. They have been known to lug them 
successfully from the garret into the cellar. Two 
have been watched while carrying an egg up stairs, 
one pushing the egg, the other receiving it. Several 
rats have been seen to form in line and pass the egg 
along, as men form in line at a fire to hand the buck- 
ets rapidly. A rat has been known to clutch an egg 
to his breast with his claws, taking his tail in his 
teeth, thus forming himself into a funny kind of bas- 
ket, while another rat took him by the “ scruff of the 
neck ” and dragged him home. 

Two years ago a fowl of rare breed came into my 


hands ; and the eggs were held precious. The stran- 
ger refused to deposit them in the orthodox nest-box, 
preferring the floor of a cool, dark stable. I was 
aware of this, I knew the eggs perfectly — great ovals 
of a brilliant and mottled brown. At first I secured 
the eggs. Then they ceased, although I saw the hen 
go in the stable, and her cackle, in due time, was 
unmistakable. Yet no egg was to be found. This 
occurred daily. Upon search, I discovered a smooth 
roadway under the wall ; and at last, one day, I caught 
the rat at it, the egg in his front paws, trundling it 
along with a painful shuffle and shove of his whole 
body. After that, when I saw Mrs. Goldineck go to 
her nest, I went too, and sat with my book outside. 
How Mr. Rat, who had no book, enjoyed his some- 
what lengthy vigil, I cannot say. I knew it was 
“which and t’other ” who got the egg, for we met 
more than once in the stable. Finally, he gave up 
the contest ; and I assure you I was afterward often 
ashamed of bringing my superior size and mind to 
bear upon such a small creature. 

But pugnaciovs and cunning as they are, rats can 
be tamed, and have been proved susceptible to kind- 
ness. Prisoners shut up in cells have often formed 
friendships with them ; and in one of the restaurants 
in Sydney, Australia, there is kept a tame rat, which 
runs from table to table, begging to be fed, and hold- 
ing up his paws like a little dog, and everybody is 
kind to it. It is averred that they have been tamed, 
and educated to follow their keepers about like a 


spaniel, and to act in theatricals. It was in Belgium, 


I think. They were dressed in miniature human 
clothing, and the performance used to conclude with 
the hanging of a cat in effigy, the rats marching 
around it in great triumph. 

So, boys, since they feel kindness, and have a share 
of intellect, let their necessary destruction, I pray you, 
be carried on without needless torture. 
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WINK-ET’S VAL-EN-TINE. 


“Wuere’s mine?” asked lit- 
tle Wink-et Price. 

Kate and Dick had read 
a-loud the names on a pile of 
love-ly pink and gilt val-en- 
tines; and noné of the “ pit- 
ty’ pic-tures were for Wink-et. 

‘Where's mine ?”* she:said. 

“QO,” said Dick, ‘ Wink- 
ets don't have val-en-tines.” 

“They wait un-til they are 
big-ger,’ said Kate. 

‘< Bupedit 159 10-mo--wo.2and 
me tan't be big-ger in dess one 
nibeht. 

Dut ick. sand ate aran 
down stairs, to send the coach- 
man off to the post-of-fice with 
ev-er-y one of the love-ly let- 
ters, 

Wink-et came, all sad, and 
stood by mam-ma. 

‘“« |’ve known sweet pic-tures 
to grow in one night,’ said 


mam-ma. “ 
«For me?” said Wink-et. 


‘We will see,” said mam- 
wire ‘Dont, cry’ 

‘They ‘called @their paciey 
‘“Wink-et” be-cause she was so 
nice a-bout.cry-ing. In ma-ny 
things she | was wmnetesmee:| 
but when she was a-bout to 
cry, she would wink ver-y hard 
and, fast, and keep the tears 
back, and sob to her-self, all 
so brave. 

She stood wink-ing now, 
un-til, soon, mam-ma car-ried 
her up stairs fast a-sleep. 

Next morn-ing, when Wink- 
et had tied on one slip-per, she 
spied a let-ter on the stand, all 
blue and sil-ver. And the in- 
side was so odd —a crim-son 
heart, with one part of it stuck 
full of lit-tle, bright, black 
pins. There were an-gels and 
roses a-round the edge, and at 
the bot-tom what Wink-et 
called “‘ some po-et-ty.” 


She laughed and danced 


FOR VERY SMALL WIDE-AWAKES. 
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6“ It 
Now 


un-til mam-ma came in. 

did grow, mam-ma! 

yead me the po-et-ty.” 
Mam-ma “ yead-ed ” it 


“* Mam-ma’s heart be-longs to Wink-et, 
And, though Wink-et may not think it, 
When Wink-et’s naugh-ty, she sticks in 


Poor mam-ma’s heart a cruel pin.” 


Wink-et looked up at mam- 
ma ver-y hard, and drew her 
mouth into a fun-ny smile. But 
all the time she was go-ing 
down stairs she winked fast. 
“Me must-n’t stick pins in my 
mam-ma’s heart a-ny more,” 
she said all to her-self. 


AN AF-TER CHRIST-MAS TALE. 


BY FAN-NY PAR-KER. 


Our of doors, up-on_ the 
ice, 

Grand-pa’s lit-tle men make 
mer-ry ; 

Christ-mas skates and sleds go 
nice, — 

But where is lit-tle Pe-ter 
Per-ry ? 


On the bed, with-in the house, 

INMay—beetouna.poor Pe-ter 
Per-ry. 

All a-bout he does ‘“ a me 

Pale and dull his cheeks of 
cher-ry. 


What’s the mat-ter with the lad; 

Shall I tell, lit-tle Pe-ter 
Per-ry? 

O, the tale is ver-y sad, 

Sad and shame-ful, 


ver-y ! 


ver-y, 


He did-cram’ on Christ-mas 


Day, 
Stole a glass of Grand-pa’s 
sher-ry ; 
Coaxed Tom’s or-an-ges a- 
way, — 
And now he aches, poor Pe- 
fer"iei=ry- 
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4 ND February, too, is a Children’s Month. 


Bless me! how much more the little people | 


are thought of than they used to be! Only a short 
time ago February was the Lovers’ Month: we who 
wore the back combs and long gowns, the tall hats 
and dress-coats, got the valentines. 

But look at my Wide Awakes, will you? Wee 
women and merry men all, —they come aboard the 
Magic Carpet like a troop of elfin postal clerks, letters 
peeping from pockets, letters thrust in belts, letters 
stuck in hat-bands, hands full of letters. These mis- 
Sives all are in the lovely tints —in pink, and blue, and 
amber, and lavender, and silver, and primrose. ‘They 
are blazoned with rapturous tokens ; beautiful bleed- 
ing hearts, cooing birds, and little nests, and the whole 
year’s flowers — quite the old story that we know so 
well, But inside — such wonder-boxes as these valen- 
tines are! Magical landscapes with real vistas, real 
little birds sitting on real little nests, real little rings 
for real little fingers to wear, dainty gold watches, 
fairy music-boxes, sweet dollies, lace handkerchiefs, 
and lovely ribbons— all folded away under these flow- 
ers — as if the Christmas-tree had stood through the 
weeks and flowered out again in February. 

Yes, Valentine’s day is Children’s Day, and Christ- 
mas is Children’s Day, and Thanksgiving is Children’s 
Day, and the “ Fourth” is Children’s Day, and Sun- 
day is Children’s Day —for we all know that now 
the earnest, working portion of the church service 
lies within the Sunday schools ; and I am sure that 
the week days are Children’s Days, for nearly all the 
papas and mammas make money, and plan, and go 
and come, chiefly that the children may go beautiful, 
and fare joyously. 


It would mightily puzzle me to find an agreeable 
occupation which did not, in some way, concern my ' 


children. ‘Those who don’t care for the dears are 
probably engaged in plans to make wars, or “ think- 
ing up ” big iron battle ships, or awful guns, or else 
to get somebody’s money without giving anything for 
it. All the nice people are busy for the children ; and 
I, not to be behind, am going to take mine a sail this 


| very minute. 


A Moprern MoTrHEer HvuBBARD, 


Carefully now — I kfow we are not out of Boston, 
but even in Boston there may be something to inter- 
est you. 

I think of letting you lightly down to the sky-light 
of this old building. Softly, all! for within lives an 
old dame that doesn’t like children ; and although she 
approves of me personally, I am very obnoxious as 
the Sailing-Mistress of that “Magic Carpet,” and 
should she discover that I actually had brought my 
merry ship-load on to her very roof — why, I am not 
sure but she would set her pets upon us! 

For it’s Mother Hubbard — only she keeps seven- 
teen dogs instead of one! She has improved upon 
the ancient nursery tale in various ways. There is a 
good fire, and judging from her own looks and the 
dogs’, the cupboard is not bare. What! isn’t the 
Dutch woman, with her rosy face, and her wooden 
shoes, and the coffee-pot steaming on the stove, so 
nice as the old lady of the picture-books? Do you 
miss the long nose, and the sharp chin, and the big 
bonnet, and the little short cloak? And aren’t the 
seventeen plump doggies all in a round row about the 
warm stove so interesting as the one little thin one 
whining at the cupboard door? ’Tis akind old soul! 

She gathered some from the streets, and these 
brought other homeless strays to the house. She has 
a small income, and it is devoted to the comfort of 
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the queer little asylum. See how cosy and intelli- 
gent they look, each sitting upright, with folded paws ! 
Were they seventeen of my boys, what nudgings, and 
tweakings, and upsettings ! 

Hist! I believe they all, woman and dogs, smell 
children. Quick! pull your left ears, my dears, and 
be invisible. ll look in by myself, and ask her about 
things. 

Sailing Mistress. “Your dogs seem very comfort- 
able, my good woman.” 

Modern Mother Hubbard. “Ya, dat is goot.” 

S. M. “I thought I would drop in and tell you 
that to-day I saw ever so many homeless children who 
were not comfortable.” 

M. M. H, “Ya, dat is goot.” 

S. M. “Surely children, if one must choose, are 
of more value than animals?” 


M. M. H. “Not to me, minevriend. I likes dem 
nicht.” 

S. Mf. “But I think, nay, I am sure, that it is our 
duty ee ) 

M. M. H. “Tknow him not, vat you calls ‘duty.’ 


Childens—I know him. Dey not tank you. Dey 
vants tree pockets in der coats, and vat you folks 
calls an overskeart, and so one must sew der clothes 
all de time. And dey steals from mine cupboard, and 
dey sells mine bed-clothes, ven I go from de haus ; 
dey vag not von leetle tail ven dey hears you come, 
and vill give you de saucy vord — dat’s vat dey vill — 
and vill not sit in von leetle still round row like dese. I 
likes mine dogs. You likes you childens. Dat makes 
us two beeples. You sails off mit you Carpet!” 

The seventeen pets growl too, and I accept the 
advice. Up we rise, and away we go. 


THE WRITTEN Eccs. 


Two soft, shy voices “ Wish-in-my-Ear.” 

The little girls have made some discoveries. They 
have found, “‘maybe,”’ some new Indian Mounds. 

Who knows? The Magic Carpet obediently fol- 
lows the wave of my hand, and we sail southward, as 
my little scientists direct. We leave the steel color 
and white of the Northern landscape ; ah, here are the 
lost birds that went so early last year, and the lost 
summer blue of the waters, and the lost summer green 
of the groves, and all the lost fragrances ! 

As we waver along over the reedy, sedgy water- 
edge, all at once I think that I see the “ Mounds ;”’ 
and I smile all to myself. 


Se 


“There, there, right down there, six of them!” 
whisper the little girls. 


The six “ Mounds” are regular and conical in shape, ' 


rising about four feet above the ground. 

They are not Indian Mounds, but alligators’ nests. 
Still, my little northern girls, they are worth looking 
into. 

Mrs. Alligator is an idle sort of being; likes to 
bask in the sunny water ; and, very much as does Mrs. 
Ostrich, of Africa, she throws the trouble of hatching 
her children upon the Sun. With a firm trust in 
Mother Nature’s laws, she goes ashore, and constructs 
a funny wholesale sort of nest. She selects a dry 
spot, as near the water as possible. Then she makes 
a little hot-bed, as wise as any gardener. She uses 
wet soil, grass, and the leaves of those plants which her 
grandmother has told her will easily ferment and pro- 
duce heat. Her grandmother must have told her, or 
how would she know ? 

Upon this hot-bed she deposits her queer eggs. 
Did you ever see one? Well, aren’t you glad that it 
is a part of the Carpet’s magic that we can look right 
into the mounds? 

We see that the eggs are large and white, and are 
each covered with a kind of picture-writing. JZ have 
no doubt but that these Chinese-looking lines and 


grooves are Mrs. Alligator’s instructions to the baby-— 


lizard within the shell as to the best path down to 
the water’s edge, the comparative excellence of boys 
and dogs for dinner, and the impracticability of an 
alligator’s turning a short corner — maxims concern- 
ing the Conduct of Life generally. 

Mrs. Alligator covers this layer of eggs with a coat 
of the warming mixture she has prepared, and pro- 
ceeds thus, layer upon layer, until, perhaps, there are 
a hundred eggs, all carefully written, in the nest. 
Then she finishes off the mound with a thick coat 
of the heating mixture, smooths it off, and goes 
away. 

The little alligators mind what is written upon the 
eggs. We don’t do at all as our fathers and mothers 
did — we never have from the beginning of the world. 
The consequence is, that could Washington come back, 
he would wonder whether it was Americans who were 
celebrating the Centennial. The few familiar objects 
he would see would be mostly under glass cases. But 
the Nile alligator of Pharaoh’s time, would not be at 
all mystified, if set down in a family of American 
crocodiles. 
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GUESS-WORK. 


No. 8. THE Goop SuHIpP’s CREW. 


No. 9. THE DROVER’S QUESTION. No. 10. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
“Please, sir, as you seem to know all about sheep, My first is in army, but not in war, 
Will you tell me how many I’ve got?” My second is in wagon, and also in car. 
“O, no; a short glance, as they stand in a heap, My third is in far, but not in nigh. 
Won’ inform me ; indeed, I cannot.” My fourth is in cake, but not in pie. 


My fifth is in street, but not in lane. 
My sixth is in snow, but not in rain. 


“Well, supposing that I had as many again, My seventh is in rake, but not in hoe. 
Half as many, and seven, as true : My eighth is in high, but not in low. 

As you're there, it would pay me to ride up by train, My ninth is in ring, but not in toll. 
For then I should have — tell me, you.” A celebrated humorist is my whole. 


GEORGE H. FULLER. 


No. 11. A ZOOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


A\ 
yy 


) 


Tsih si a noils alow hnew daehhest. Hits si a silno wlca hhesetunda. 
Kir. 
No. 12. CHARADE. (Double Acrostic.) In the storm comes my fifth, a sweet quiet to bring. 
Syllables. My sixth, named in Scripture, fought under a king. 


My seventh, in your head, from a trifle may spring. 


My first goes sailing through the sky ; 
A : i 2 te My eighth makes you start with its clamorous ding. 


My next lives in the sea ; 
My whole skims lightly through the air, 


; : The initials and finals are one and the same ; 
As blithe as bird can be. : 


Placed in order, a bright little bird they will name. J. P. B. 


Letters. 
From the point of my first many thoughts have been flung, No. 13. DouBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
My next is in order when hymns have been sung. (The diagonals name respectively a flower and a language.) 
My third on the beach in profusion is flung. 1. To abolish. 2. Customary. 3. Sharp. 4. A defamatory 


Sometimes by my fourth one is needlessly stung. writing. 5. Not ever. ITALIAN Boy, 
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GUESS-WORK. 


No. 14. 


A VALENTINE. 


__ 
if 


Loree 
——— a ; 


Laha 


No. 15. HIDDEN PROVERB. 


(Find a hidden word, or letter, in each sentence, and construct a 
proverb.) 

. Let the Jap ride the bay horse if he wants to. 

. Some people eat mustard on their food. 

. The Fifth Avenue Hotel is a good one. 

. The Chinaman smiled grimly. 

. You alone will remain true, if all desert me. 
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ESSESSBEE. 


ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK IN NO. VI. 


38. Rebus. — Content (sea on tent). Defeat. Brays. Mark. 
Behead. Decapitate. Inquire. Hear. 

39. ANAGRAMS — SEVEN Ports. — H. W. Longfellow. Jean 
Ingelow. James Russell Lowell. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Celia Thaxter. William Cullen Bryant. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. . 


40. OMNIBUS WoRD. — Snow-bound, 


41. LADY OF THE LAKE ENIGMA. — 
“Fen the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


42. DIAMOND LaDy Worp. — 
H 
PEN 
AN GN ES 
T Hy eRe Sh 
AB NTR LB ees 
RE Behe 
Tt iar) eae 
Biel) ioe 
A 
43. DouBLE ACROSTICAL REBUS. — 
Se Hk © B < 
GAB TCO 
R I O 
A R K 
Pest Ke oS 
44. BATTLEFIELDS. — Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Sar- 


atoga, Waxham, Cowpens, Sacramento, Inkerman, Concord. 
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BY GEORGE B, BARTLETT. 


TABLEAU FROM “BEULBEA RID?’ 


FaTima’s Look INTO THE CLOSET. 


This tableau is quite practicable for school exhibitions, parlor entertainments, and home-circle amusement; as, although very effective in representation, 
it is simple of execution. We give a picture which will at once suggest the mode of representing the suspended heads of the three wives. 


Behind the Scenes. Before the Audience. 


Three girls of the same height, with long hair, are stationed behind the curtain. There are three slits in the curtain, with buttons. These slits are 
opened, the girls place their heads through, and the slits are buttoned, thus revealing their heads only to the audience. Across the front of the curtain, at 
the proper height, is extended a rope, to which the long tresses are tied. The girls close their eyes. 

At one side of the stage stands Fatima, with clasped hands, an expression of horror upon her face, the keys at her feet, gazing at the heads. Just back 
of her, peering in upon tiptoe, stands Bluebeard, chuckling with glee at the sight. He wears heavy false whiskers, false eyebrows, short cloak, belt and 
sword, and heavy top-boots. ; 


DECLAMATION, Do you suppose, when God gave me a voice to speak so clear, 
BY KITTY CLOVER. That I will mumble up my words, and stumble, stumble here? 


(The speaker should be a bright little fellow, eight or ten years \ (fle stumbles across stage, and stammers out the words thus: 
old, self-possessed, and capable of bold gestures.) Th-th-at I w-w-ill m-mumble up m-m-y, &c. 
And stumble, stumble there? And do you think Tl strike 


The queerest thing in all this world, 7 think, ee re 
y wife? 


Is that a man will sometimes go and drink 

Something to take his senses all away : 

It is an awful queer thing, I do say! And make her tremble, when she sees me, for her life? 
LVo, ladies ; I'll give her cheek a sweet caress, 


(Strikes an imaginary persorn.) 


Do you suppose, when God made me to walk so straight 5 5 : 
y ee: eM (Azsses an imaginary person.) 
Walks across the stage very straight. . 
( Raa oe A ght.) And say, “ Let’s go down town, my dear, and pick you out a 


That I will ever go this shambling sort of gait? yess? 


(Reels and stumbles across the stage.) 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT OF WIDE AWAKE. 


ESTABLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE CHILDREN. 


[All letters are to be addressed to Wide Awake, Drawer 8, Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan. } 


ILL the “ Little Ten-Year Old Boy,” who sent an enig- 

ma, send his address? 

that another boy, of fourteen, makes some of the best of the 

Wide Awake enigmas,-—makes them, puts them in type, and 
sends a clean “proof” for the Editor’s use. 


“Two of my “True Wide Awakes,” in Melrose, must guess 
again upon the “Portrait Puzzle” in the November Wide 
Awake. They must resolutely refuse to look at the answer, 
when it comes, and spell out the right name for themselves out 
of the little pictures. 


Rev. Mr. Woop, in his “Higher Life of Animals,” has not 
known all the creatures who have shown a kind and superior 
disposition. One of my southern Wide Awakes writes thus : — 


‘¢ Last summer an old hen of ours died, leaving three little chicks just one 
week old, which we brought into the house and placed in a box, where our 
cat Duchess soon noticed them. She eyed them suspiciously for a while, but 
at last began to make friends with the. little downy things. Evidently their 
prettiness and their innocence had touched the motherliness in the Duchess’ 
heart. She took them dainty morsels to eat, and at night she crept into the 
box, and kept the little orphans warm until morning. We all of us were much 
afraid she was only saving them for an early breakfast.. But we wronged the 
Duchess. She thus cared for them until they were big enough to care for 
themselves, when the foster-mother lost all interest in them, and returned to 
her former demure and selfish habits. AS Weer 


“NOVEMBER 5. 

‘©? Anp look like a Guy when I do go out; though what a Guy is, I don’t 
know.’ So says Marian Halliday, First Gold Stick of the Cooking Club. 
Perhaps other Gold Sticks and Marians among the Wide Awakes may not 
know what a Guy is; and for their benefit let me step into the Post-Office 
Department and say that this very day on which I am writing (the 5th of No- 
vember) is Guy Fawkes’ day; and all over England the school-boys are 
making Guys, to be burned this evening on great bonfires, with a brisk accom- 
paniment of torpedoes, crackers, shouts, yells, and other explosives, I needn’t 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. . ‘ 


Perhaps he will like to hear 


' 


stop to tell Wide Awakes who Guy Fawkes was, for most of them learned 
about his famous ‘gunpowder treason and plot’ in their Mother Goose 
days, and are learning it anew in their English history. I have only to men- 
tion that it is a part of the fun to make these Guys as hideous as possible, 
out of revenge towards their great ancestor; and it will be clear at a glance 
thata Guy is something ridiculous and fantastic, very much like a Yankee 
scarecrow. ‘To look like a Guy,’ to ‘make a Guy of one’s self,’ and ‘O 
what a Guy!’ are common phrases in England, and have crossed the water 
and become naturalized in this country. Te Srna 


TuroucH the letters, as through windows, —or, friendlier 
still, as through open doors, —I have the pleasure of seeing my 
own Wide Awakes at home, even the wee, wee ones, who are 
too wee to take out on the Magic Carpet. But is not Baby 
Marian quite as wide awake as the rest? 


“J wish you were here just this minute, that I cpuld show you a pretty 
picture. On the rug before the register sits baby Marian — our little three- 
year-old sunshine. Her mother, on a hassock close by, holds a well-used copy 
of Wide Awake, and reads aloud, for the twentieth time, the fascinating story 
of ‘The Three Bears.? If you could see the rapt look in the child’s eyes, 
and hear her sigh of utter satisfaction at the final ‘Let us kiss her, and send 
her home,’ you would kiss the baby, — you never could help it, —and smile 
to think you had made her so happy. ‘Now tell me about Miss Mysie,’ 
comes next. She knows it all by heart, —the pussy-dress, and the sleigh- 
ride, and the rose-buds, — but it’s just as fascinating every time. ‘O, dear! 
I wis I could find Wide Awake!’ I heard her saying in the hall yesterday, 
in the oldest fashion. And the little curly-locks was only three in No- 
vember ! 

“Her papa, after the manner of American men, is somewhat bald; but 
Mamie, being considerably below his level, never discovered the fact till this 
morning, when he let her pull him down on the floor for a romp. His head 
She rubbed the smooth place with her 
little fat hands, and looked up with a surprised air. ‘Why, papa! how 
funny! Vouwre barefooted on top of your head!’ she cried out. You can 
imagine how we laughed; and I leave it to you if there is a more original 
baby-speech on record, M.”? 


came under her observation then, 


Tue Eco or THe ALLIGATOR, NATURAL Size, 


(See “ Magic Carpet,’? page 142.) 
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OMe Nie Si CV Pale Er, 


, 
BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


TEN MINUTES MORE. 


FT “WO months ago I told you about a part of my visit to 
the primary department of one of the schools of Boston. 
I left you, very suddenly, at the threshold of the first room, after 
trying to show you how Mr. Mason teaches little people the 
first step in music. I hope that you were sorry when the door 
closed behind me. I wonder.if any one has since that time 
wished for the rest of the story. I'll “ make believe ” that many 
of you have asked me, “ Please, sir, when will you finish that 
story?” and at last fulfill my promise. You should have seen 
the eyes of the children in the second room sparkle as Mr. 
Mason showed his face among them! They didn’t need to be 
told who he was and why he came. They knew what he had in 
the long black box that he carried in his hand; and they under- 
stood what it said when he drew the bow across his sweet-voiced 
violin. Much to my surprise, they at-once began to sing the 
song that you will find upon the next page. I liked it so well, 
as they sang it, that I asked Mr. Mason to let me print it for 
you, which he very kindly did, both for your sake and mine. 
When the children had sung two or three verses of this song, 
Mr. Mason again gave them a hint, and they began another, so 


- pretty that for some time I wasn’t sure which of the two I 


wanted. I decided to use the first, decause it was the first, 
hoping at some other time that I should be able to print the 
second. I was glad in the end that I decided as I did, for after 
the second came a third, and after the third a fourth song, just 
as good as the first, sofarasIcouldtell. , 

While the children were singing, what do you think their 
teacher was doing? A part of the time she was singing with 
them, not so much to help them, as because she loved to sing. 
I’m not sure that she could very well be silent. Z could hardly 
be content to listen, though I had come on purpose to hear their 
voices without my own. But the teacher, —I was telling you 
about her. Well, you know how apt people, great and small, 
are to get into awkward ways. 
that no one can sing nicely if he is leaning against 
twisting his neck to look behind him, or covering his mouth 
with one of his hands. At any rate, this was the teacher’s 
thought as she moved about the room, giving to those who were 
not behaving to suit her, sly signals that they at once under- 
stood. 


You know too, as well as J, 
a desk, or 


After a few songs, the children had an exercise of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Mr. Mason made upon the board what he calls a 
musical ladder, and kept them tripping up and down it for as 
many as five minutes, in a way that was wonderfully pleasant. 
This “ladder” wasn’t as long as some that I have seen; but it 
was longer, I was told, than the one that the children first used. 
One by one several rounds had been added, as their voices grew 


stronger and clearer. I watched them as they sang, to see if it 
was too long for any of thém. You know that when people 
try to sing too high or too low they sometimes make queer 
faces, especially if they are not very old people. This is no 
wonder, for it really Azev¢s them to strain their voices. I didn’t 
see any wry faces among ¢hem. Every one of them sang as if it 
was the easiest thing in the world to sing. I am sorry to say 
that I have often seen children sing when I pitied them, for I 
knew by the wrinkles in their foreheads that they found it very 
hard work. I knew, too, that if they went on ‘after the same 
fashion they would soon spoil their voices for life, as thousands 
upon thousands have done. 

It seems strange to me that any one should want little people 
to strain their voices. They certainly can’t be pleased with the 
kind of music that comes of it. A squeal isn’t at all a pretty 
sound for children to make, and a growl is no prettier. Such 
sounds should be left for animals that make them by nature. 

When this second lesson was done, and we were on our way 
home, Mr. Mason opened a bundle of papers that he had 
brought with him, and showed me the pains he takes not to 
harm the voices of the children that he teaches. On each of 
these papers was what we call a staff, and upon this staff a 
number of notes, —sometimes one number, sometimes another. 
These papers had been handed to him by his pupils. They 
were exercises in writing music ; but they were something more. 
On each staff were marked the highest and the lowest note that 
the pupil whose name was beneath it could easily make. Mr. 
Mason was going to write in a book that he keeps at home what 
all these papers told him. I presume that by this time he knows 
just how high and how low each of his pupils can easily sing. 
I am sure that he never allows them to go beyond the notes that 
they can make without harm to their voices. By and by he will 
again try them, and find that all their voices have grown so that 
he must make a new entry in his book, showing how many new 
tones above and below they have added to the first number. 

All this is but a small part of what I could tell you about the 
children of the school that I visited. I only wish for the pres- 
ent to warn you against singing so as to hurt your tender voices. 
If one of your songs runs so high or so low that you cannot 
sing it without stretching your necks and scowling, don’t sing it. 
There are hundreds of pretty songs that you can sing without 
all this ado, if you will but use them. 

After what I have said, I know that none of you will be caught 
in an awkward position while singing. You'll not need me or 
any one else to jog your elbows and whisper, “Johnnie, eyes 
Children are sometimes 
very forgetful ; but I think that you’ll remember. Please do ; 
it’s so much for your good. 


front!” or, “Jennie, hands down!” 


FIDO AND HIS MASTER. 
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Come, come, my sets Fi- do, Come sit Phe he me © here; ; 
I { no, my lit-tle Mas-ter, "I['willpain me, I fear. I know how’twill 
9 Come, come, my pret-ty Fi- do, Come,comehere, I say ! 
No, no, my lit- tle Mas-ter, Dopleaselet me stay ; Here on the warm 
tr 
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rug I Lie soft- ly and snug-ly, A-sleep - ing,sleep - ing, sleep-ing, with Tray. 
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3 Come, come, my pretty Fido, 4 Come, come, my little Fido, 
Stand up for some sport ! Come here for some meat! 
No, no, my little master, Yes, yes, my little master, 
I’d much rather not ; It smells nice and sweet; 
I hate such a riot, I long to begin it, 
So let me be quiet, ’ I come, then this minute ; 


A dreaming so sweet. I think it a treat. 
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MOMASMISS GHATLRY EARNED «A LIVING: 


BY ELLA FARMAN. 


M* CHATTY is not a little girl. 

O,no ; Miss Chatty is—dear me, how can 
I tell you the fact so cunningly that you will not at 
once lose all interest in her? Miss Chatty is an old 
maid; but, O, children, such a nice one! and all 
little girls that she knows love her well. No one, 
young or old, friend or servant, calls her “ Miss Ros- 
lyn,” or “Miss Charity,” but “ Miss Chatty,” which 
they never would, you may be sure, were she not 
very nice and winning. 

Her face is just as sociable as her name. She 
could never have been handsome, but she always 
must have looked smiling, sensible, and sympathetic. 
She is quite the kind of old maid that I fancy ; and I 
am very particular, indeed, in such matters. She is 
not at all the fashionable old maid, dressing in the 
extreme of every style, and to be seen at all the fine 
doings. Bless me, ¢A#ey are not nice, neither at the 
fireside nor in a picture ; and*I am always thinking 
what a good picture Miss Chatty would make in the 
hands of a genial artist. Miss Chatty is a small, thick- 
set body, rather pincushiony, in fact, and has large, 
pleasant, brown eyes, eyes that twinkle upon occasion. 
She has brown hair, slightly silvering now, which she 
bands quietly under a small, quaint fanchon of beauti- 
ful thread lace. Her complexion is of the suffusing 


kind, and her cheeks generally glow like a frosty red 
apple. She has a broad forehead, a good-sized nose, 
a smiling mouth, and beautiful plump hands, with 
tapering fingers. She dresses in dark, plain gowns, 
relieved with quaint little sacques, which sometimes 
bring Miss Chatty into the fashion, and sometimes 
out. But, as a well-cut and well-trimmed jacket is 
always becoming to an old woman or a young one, J 
fancy Miss Chatty does well to always wear it. 

Miss Chatty, with her pleasant eyes and peachy 
blushes, needn’t have been an old maid ; but she had, 
I have been told, a funny way of quietly smiling and 
ridiculing her lovers out of love with her, and of wed- 
ding them to the pretty girls of her acquaintance. * 
She lived at home great friends with her father and 
mother until she was about forty-five; and then Miss 
Chatty, within two weeks, was left an orphan. 

Now, you must not smile at the idea of an, orphan 
of forty-five. From what I have seen and can gather, 
I judge that one may feel very sharp grief and be very 
lonely even at forty-five. 

I know that Miss Chatty, during those first days of 
being an orphan, spent her time all alone in her 
chambér, sobbing and refusing to speak with her 
friends — for all the world like an orphan of ten or 
fifteen years. 


- 
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After that, Miss Chatty came down stairs, and sat 
in the silent rooms, and her friends gathered about 
her. But she was so quiet and absent-minded, that, 
after a time, they dropped off again, and felt content 
to say among themselves, “I wonder what Miss 
Chatty will do? How much money do you suppose 
she has?” F 

After a while Miss Chatty began asking those same 
questions of herself. Her parents had left no “will.” 
There were no heirs but herself. There were no 
debts to pay or to receive, and no property excepting 
the house and its furnishings, the annuities which had 
supported them for several years having died with 
her parents. 

The house was a good house, and its furniture quite 
handsome and valuable ; but — well, it certainly did 
give Miss Chatty a queer feeling to realize that there 
was not a single thing in it which would yield her any 
money, unless it was sold and parted with forever. 
Now, a woman of forty-five does not often like to sell 
her furniture, especially when it is good and hand- 
some ; still a woman of forty-five must have bread- 
and-butter, and it is probable that she wishes for 
steaks, and coffee, and fruit with it. And if a woman 
owns a house she must pay the taxes upon it, and foot 
the gas-bills, and she certainly must have fuel. 

Miss Chatty was very much startled and perplexed 
with all this when she came to her senses and began 
to look her matters in the face. She said at once 
that she must do something. ‘“ For, of course,’ said 
she, “I am too old to say that the world owes me a 
living unless I have done something for the world, or 
will do it. ‘Owe’ means ‘pay,’ and ‘pay’ demands 
its ‘equivalent.’ ” 

Miss Chatty began searching for an “equivalent”’ 
to hand over to the “world ;” for she did want and 
need some of the “world’s” money very badly indeed. 
But the first evening she did not get much farther than 
to put her foot down concerning several things which 
she would ot do. 

“T will not sell my home,” said Miss Chatty. 

“Neither will I strip my home of its beauty,’ said 
Miss Chatty. 

“Nor will I leave my home, and live in other 
people’s houses,” said Miss Chatty. 

“And I cannot, and will not, in any business, be 
brought too sharply in contact with other folks’ dis- 
positions. I must particularly guard against that. 
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There is a side to everybody’s disposition of which I 


wish to remain in ignorance,” Miss Chatty said; but 


this last was to herself, and all softly ; and then she 
added, “For Z am awful stubborn, and queer too, I 
expect, and masters and mistresses would have 
trouble in getting along with me. And so, I see that 
whatever it is that is going to bring money, it must 
be done here in my own house.” 

But what should it be? The small woman was_ 
conscious that all her accomplishments were rather 
old-fashioned. She knew that her drawings were stiff 
and unnatural, and that her music was both artificial 
and antiquated, and not at all of the style which 
misses were taught nowadays. She reverted to what 
she did know thoroughly. She thought of teaching 
plain sewing, with the cutting thereof. But who would 
care to pay for learning that? She thought long of 
teaching classes of young girls the art of buying, 
cooking, and sefving good dinners; but that was not 
within the power of a woman with limited means, to 
say nothing of one with no means at all. 

Then she thought of taking in plain sewing. But 
if upon its proceeds a woman in an attic could not 
comfortably keep herself, how was she to keep up her 
spacious house? No, no! Miss Chatty rose up, and 
went to bed. 

In the morning she was no wiser ; but she was just 
as firm as ever in her determination not to sell her 
house and go out into the world. “I am so comfort- 
able here,” she said to herself, cosily, “if I can only 
earn something with which to make the pot boil, and 
to keep the wolf from the door!” 

Fér you must know, my children, that that par- 
ticular wolf of which she spoke is not at all afraid of 
a door with silver trimmings when once he learns that 
there is no money behind it. 

At night Miss Chatty sat down to thinking again. 
She hugged close her solitary diamond ring, and her 
little gold watch and chain, and looked around at her 
books, and at her pictures, and at her cabinets, and 
shook her head. “TI can’t sell my things!” she said. 
In fact, her feelings about her things were very strong, 
indeed, much stronger, I think, than if she had been 
a girl of ten or fifteen. 

So, you see, there was much thinking for Miss 
Chatty to do. This evening she dwelt chiefly on a 
children’s school. “It does seem as if I might do 
that,” she said. “What a great goose I must be, if, 
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after living forty-five years, I can’t teach little chil- 
dren. But can I, after all?” she added, bravely. 
~“T could teach them the old straight-row alphabet 
with my penknife, and call them up in a line, and pro- 
nounce spelling-words, and teach them the town and 
county, and who is governor, and who president. But 
what do I know about the ‘ object-lessons,’ and the 
‘word-method,’ and the cubes, and colors, and beads, 
and pebbles ?” 

So Miss Chatty went to bed the second night, and 
awoke the second morning, no wiser. 

But all day she was haunted with the feeling that 
her work was connected with children. 

However, in the evening, which was her thinking- 
time, she could not think at all, and went to bed quite 
distracted. 

But, on the third morning, she woke with the plan 
in her head, bright and definite. She had hit upon a 
business. It was quite within her capacity. It would 
not take her from home. In itself it was altogether 
charming ; and, moreover, it would bring her no mis- 
tresses save children —she had been right in feeling 
that her fate was connected with children — the little 
dears! She could live cordially with them always. 

“ And,” said she, “I knowit will pay ; for it would 
be ever so much cheaper than new ones, and if there 
‘is anything under the sun that a father and mother 
will indulge their children in, it is dolls! I shall in- 
scribe my cards, professionally, ‘Charity Roslyn, 
_ D. D, —the first woman to do that, I think ;” and 
the cheery old maid giggled at her own wit. 

But you must be told, children, that Miss Chatty’s 
“D. D.” did not stand for “ Doctor of Divinity,” but 
for “Doll Doctor.” 

After breakfast she put on her shawl and bonnet, 
and went out, her eyes sparkling at her thoughts. 

“The city is large, inexhaustible, in fact, so far as 
I am sure I have 
plenty of friends among the mammas, and, once let 
my business be known, I shall have hosts among the 
children.” 

Her first calls were made upon two or three mam- 
mas, the length of whose purses and indulgence was 
well known to Miss Chatty. 

She was welcome. Indeed, everybody was aston- 
ished and glad at her cheerful appearance. 

““T am on business,” said Miss Chatty. 
has your doll-bill been this year?” 


my capacity for work is concerned. 


“ What 


“ Doll-bill ?”? echoed Mrs. Appleton. “ Doll-bill? ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Chatty, her eyes twinkling. 
“What do you pay out during the year for dolls for 
Fan and Effie?” 

Mrs.- Appleton thought it a queer question, very, 
but she tried to answer. 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Chatty, I don’t know— 
twenty dollars, perhaps. No, it is more than that ; 
pray let me think a moment. Their Christmas dolls 
—a shocking extravagance —were ten dollars each, 
wardrobes and all, and they had new dolls at Easter, 
because something had happened to’ the Christmas 
dolls — hair came off one, and the other lost its voice, 
I believe ; and I forget what those did cost — perhaps 
five dollars each. Dear me, do I pay out thirty dol- 
lars each year for dolls? Yes, and more, for every 
few weeks some ‘love of a dollie, mamma,’ is found in 
a show-window, for ‘only two dollars, mamma ;’ and 
I suppose they really have to have them, for something 
is always happening to dolls, you know,” added Mrs. 
Appleton, dismissing the extravagance with a laugh. 

“Ex-actly,” said Miss Chatty, cheerfully. “Do 
you know whether your little girls try to meng their 
dolls when accidents happen?” 

“No, not as I know. How can they, indeed ?” 

“ But, if they could be mended,” persisted Miss. 
Chatty, “would it not be a great saving ?” 

‘““T suppose so,” said Mrs. Appleton, puzzling much 
at Miss Chatty’s eager questions, and wondering 
whether grief had not turned the dear old maid’s 
head a little. ‘But should they try, I don’t fancy 
that the dolls would present a very satisfactory ap- 
pearance.” 

“Just so, 
to me, pray. 


7 


went on Miss Chatty. ‘Now, attend | 
I had a selfish motive in my questions. 
I must have some way of earning my daily bread. I 
propose to learn how to repair dolls, and render them 
just as sound as new, and just as charming. If I 
succeed in it, and save fresh purchases, I dare say 
the purse-bearers will be quite willing to pay me 
reasonably.” 

Mrs. Appleton laughed heartily. ‘“‘ Quite, Miss 
Chatty. Il promise you two good customers.” And 
as this lady was a quick-witted woman, and a good 
woman, she put several new ideas into Miss Chatty’s 
head before she left. 

In addition to this one, Miss Chatty made about a 
dozen calls, and then went home, laughing. 
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_ The next day she went down town, and into several 
odd, out-of-the-way places. She purchased brushes, 
and sponges, and needles, and gums, and glues, and 
brads, and molds, and wax, and hair, and sawdust, 
and kid, and varnish, and lovely red, and blue, and 
flesh-colored paints, and then stopped to order a 
funny little “sign.” 

This came home next morning, —a gay little trans- 
parency, — and, five minutes after, was fastened, with 
a border of autumn leaves all around it, against the 
glass of Miss Chatty’s own favorite bay-window ; and 
there it was, in full view of the street, shining out just 
as lovely as could be among the fuchsias, and gera- 
niums, and ivy :— 


Miss Chatty: 
Doll Doctor. 


Who that ever saw such a sign would forget it ? 

Actually, more than a thousand little girls knew it 
before night ; for the matter was carried by a dozen 
eager little tongues into a dozen of the largest public 
schools and seminaries. 

“They say she is going to make our old dolls look 
just as good as new,” Effie Appleton said to every- 
body, just as her mamma had bidden.her. 

There were some of the neighborhood dolls left at 
Miss Chatty’s before night on the first day; and 
what-.did the Doll Doctor do but sit up half the night 
making brand-new kid legs, and sewing on dislocated 
arms, and combing tangled hair, that the little girls 
might have them the very next day — and also spread 
her fame. 

And didn’t they spread it, though ? 

On Saturday, when there were no schools, Miss 
Chatty found she couldn’t work at all. She was 
obliged to give up everything, and MEECELV ess 

She saw how it was going to be, and she slipped on 
a fresh sacque, and a lovely white crape neck-tie 
around her white frill, and gave herself up to the 
entertainment of her gay little czentelle. 

“ But, O, Miss Chatty, dear, you can’t make eyes,” 
said one little girl in blue silk, and with very beauti- 
ful blue eyes of her own —a total stranger to ‘“ Miss 
Chatty, dear ;” but “ Miss Chatty, dear,” remembered 
that a business woman must ardently hope to see 
strangers if she would prosper. This little girl in blue 
silk held up a lovely doll in still bluer silk, but with 
two heart-rending holes in its pink face. 


“Yes, I can make eyes,” said Miss Chatty, calmly. 
“But Evelyn’s — ‘ Evelyn Hope,’ you know— 


would open and shut.” 

“So shall the new eyes,” said Miss Chatty, twin- 
kling her own. 

“Evelyn Hope” was laid upon the table ; but all 
the time she staid, her owner kept a doubtful gaze 
fixed upon the Doll Doctor, who promised such mar- 
velous cures. 

“Do you suppose you could get my doll’s hair off, 
and fix it on right?” said little Fay Miller. 

“T think so,” said Miss Chatty. 

“Tt came off, and I tried to stick it on with my 
chewing-gum ; for papa said I couldn’t have another 
until Christmas, and that is such a great while — 
nearly five months, you know, Miss Chatty; so that 
I kad to do something, and I’m afraid you never can 
unsnarl it.” 

“Does missie cry when the comb is put in the 
snarls ?”’ inquired Miss Chatty. . 

“No, I can’t say as she does. I wanted a crying- 
doll, but it cost so much more that papa wouldn’t. 
Do you think it wz/ unsnarl ?” 

‘Her hair shall be as nice and curly as you could 
wish,” responded Miss Chatty, matching the shade in 
her mind’s eye, but, like a wise doctor, keeping her 
little professional secrets to herself. 

Such a time as there was of numbering and ticket- 
ing the dolls, and of marking the legs and arms! and 
such a funny scene as Miss Chatty’s drawing-room 
presented after the last little patron had gone! 

Miss Chatty’s tables, whatnots, divans, and otto- 
mans were just piled with dolls! and such dolls! 
dolls without eyes, dolls without noses, bald dolls, 
dolls with their hair quite detached from their heads 
and pinned to the waist of their dresses for safe- 
keeping, snarly dolls, and headless dolls, and dirty 
dolls, dolls with legs off, or hanging by a shred, and 
empty dolls, besides boxes and trays of arms, and 
legs, and heads, 

But the Doll Doctor only smiled. There was a 
hundred, nay, three hundred dollars’ worth of work in 
the room. 

No, Miss Chatty was not at all dismayed by the 
business she had invoked. Instead, she felt quite 
equal to it ; and that, if you must be told, is really half 
of any battle, always. She looked at the little, naked, 
pink semblances of humanity, and felt as if she was 
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mother of all dolls, which was quite the right way to 
feel, so long as she was to fix them and make them 
beautiful again. 

Day by day she found that she had chosen a nice 
business. It was both light and dainty, and she 
proved to be a tolerable artist in the matter of “ do- 
ing up” a lady’s hair, and retouching faded cheeks, 
and recurving spoiled lips—and, O, such cunning 
slippers and five-buttoned gloves as she did paint 
upon the china dolls! 

It soon grew to be quite the thing for the little 
ladies of the city to be driven to Miss Chatty’s of 
a Saturday. The coachmen in livery walked their 
horses up and down the quiet street, while their little 
mistresses lingered to settle whether the hair should 
be dressed high or !ow, or to chat with one another, 
quite after the manner of older people. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF BYE-LOW. 


“And to think it should be such a love of a lady as 
Miss Chatty!” one little girl said to another coming 
down the steps. ‘She is so sweet! She knows just 
how blue eyes should be, and just what shade of rose 
is becoming to a child’s cheeks. She never, if you 
notice, gets them a vulgar red. And aren’t her noses 
nice! Papa couldn’t find where my Myrtle’s nose 
was put upon the face at all.” 

Thanks to a few thoughtful mammas, it also became 
quite as much the fashion to see that Miss Chatty was 
promptly paid for her lovely labors ; and therefore she 
flourished exceedingly, until it came about that — 

Well, dears, there is a beautiful story, all by itself, 
belonging to this one, and I will tell it next time. 
Indeed, it is as much more beautiful than this one, 
as it is more beautiful to help another, than it is to 
help one’s self. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF BY E-LOwy. 


BY HOLME MAXWELL. 


OES Bonnibel baby hate the winter-day ? ' 
And does she hate the curtained room 
Where all the pretty swinging doors are closed 
Through which she used to creep and creep away 
To find the kitties and the broom ? — 
Life’s not at all what Bonnibel supposed ; 
So sister’ll take her up, and they will go 
Right off to the Beautiful Land of Bye-low! 
Yes, Nell and Bonnibel both will go 
Away off into Bye-low. 


We will not sit within the window-seat — 
The window cheats my baby so! — 
The sky that laughed has put her cloudies on, 
And will not smile though Bonnibel be sweet — 
She’s always sweet, in shine or snow. 
Nell, who has Bonnibel, needs not the sun ; 
But Bonnibel herself shall go 
Way off to the Beautiful Land of Bye-low: 
The weather’s always fine in Bye-low ; 
So we will go to Bye-low. 


And all the things that baby loves are there — 
The out-door birds that sing and fly, 
That jewel-bird that hums instead of sings 
But will not stay, though Bonnibel be fair, — 
The butterfly that has the eye 
Like baby’s own on both its pretty wings 
Is there — O, Bonnibel will never cry 
When she sees the beautiful things in Bye-low! 
There are beautiful things in Bye-low— 
O, let us haste to Bye-low! 


O, flowers on the turf for Bonnibel! , 
O, birdies in the air for her! 
In little rows the lovely white lambs pass, 
And every lambie wears a silver bell, 
And all the silver bells they stir, 
While Bonnibel lies sleeping on the grass. 
Soft ring! soft sing! soft, you birdies, whirr ! 
For Bonnibel sleeps in Beautiful Bye-low, 
She sleeps sweet in Beautiful Bye-low, 
Sleeps all night long in Bye-low. ° 
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and so much clover; don’t you know how red and 
pretty the meadows are in summer, Eddy ?” 

“ But ’tain’t in winter,” said Eddy. 

“ Well, ’tis likely twas summer when the man made 
the map.” 

“How did the man know the very shape? I fink 
he must have gone up and sat in a balloon when he 
draw’d it,” —a vague idea of a bird’s-eye view com- 
ing into the baby-logician’s head, I dare say. 

Alice cannot tell him how the map-man did get just 
the very shape. She knows that surveying and as- 
tronomy both have something to do with maps; but 
the “how” is as yet a mystery to her. But Eddy is 
used to asking questions and getting no answers. So, 
after a moment, he returns to the item he can argue 
about, and says, “I fink the map s’ould be changed 
for winter, and Ameriguy be all white.” 

“QO, you little goose!” says Alice, loftily, and goes 
off with her dolls. Eddy sits at the table and looks 
at his map. He decides, that, according to Alice, all 
the posies in yellow South America must be sunflow- 
ers and marigolds, and that, maybe, the meadows are 
covered with buttercups instead of clover. Then he 
looks at all the wavy little water-lines that run along 
the coasts, and wonders whether they are not rude 


little open-work bridges, where men and little boys 


can stand to catch fish out of the water. 

Alice came to me. “Cousin Lilias,” said she, “I 
think maps could be made a great deal nicer than 
they are.” 

= How 2,” 

“ Well, I d’know as I know, but I think that now 
they’re just no maps at all! America zsz’t red, and I 
don’t believe that Asia is a pale yellow; and I know 
that Africa isn't a// green, for it’s part sand-color — 
desert-color, you know.” 

Of .course I said that countries were painted in 
different colors to distinguish them. But Alice only 
sniffed at that. ; 

“Well,” said she, “I believe 7 could make maps 
that would be usefuler ; any how, they’d be nicer to 
sit and look at in school when a girl got tired.” 

Of course I begged her to tell how she would make 
the maps. 

“Well, then, — I know you'll laugh, — but I’d have 
every country drawn first dirt-color, just as ’tis. Then 
I’d have little, teenty, clear, good pictures drawn all 
over each country of its different trees and flowers, 


and birds and animals, and the very folks dressed. 
And I’d have little, teenty, nice pictures of the hand- 
somest buildings. We’d know each country by the 
pictures. Asia’d be all lions and tigers, and Africa 
all camels and ostriches, and palm trees ; and I’d 
have France full of grape-vines, and people with beau- 
tiful clothes, and a guillotine, maybe; and St. Peter’s 
would stand for Rome, and a gondola for Venice, and 
London would be all fog and chimneys, and Switzer- 
land would be covered with snow-mountains and St. 
Bernard dogs, and we could tell Washington by the 
Capitol building ; and up North there’d be seals, and 
whales, and icebergs, and aurora borealises. You 
know I’d have the shape of the land all correct, so as 
*twould be a real map. And then I’d make the oceans 
so beautiful! Every kind of ship there is would be 
sailing on it. You know, cousin, there’s so much 
ocean on the maps, there’d be plenty of room ; and 
some of the ships, you know, would be burning up, 
and some would be going down ; and there would be 
lonesome wrecks floating away, and passengers sail- 
ing on rafts, and timbers, and in open boats ; and there 
should be the cable telegraph seen through the waves, 
and,—O, dear, cousin, don’t you see how a map 
might be made? Zhen we'd get some idea what was 
zz acountry! I could make such maps myself if I 
only knew how.” 

Alice had rattled on just like a little runaway wag- 
on, and I was obliged to wait until she was through, 
before I could inquire where would be the room for 
the names of the towns and rivers, and all that. 

Alice thought a long time, but did not settle it 
to my satisfaction. Finally, she concluded to have 
double maps —a picture page, and a town and river 
page. “Then we children should learn real geogra- | 
phy,” she said. “Any how, there’ll be such maps 
some day; see if there isn’t!” 

I suppose there will indeed be wonderful things 
when these boys and girls grow up and take their 
turn at the improvements and inventions. 

I took Alice into the library, and showed her some 
One was an old map of Nova Zembla, 
much such a one as Alice wanted: the country was 
white as snow, and the sea about the land was full of 
floating icebergs, with ships wedged between ; and the 
open sea had its ships, and its whales, and its seals. 

The next was still more upon Alice’s plan, — rather 
too much so ; for after Alice had looked at it awhile, 


ancient maps. 
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she said, “ Zkat is making fun of things!” It was 
an ancient map of Africa, and there were on it castles, 
and palaces, and flags, and churches, and trees, and 
kings, upside down and downside up, sufficient to 
satisfy any child. But child Alice seemed ashamed 
of the map, and perplexed by it, too. 

Then I showed her a bird’s-eye map of Cuba. But 
she turned away from that too, half vexed, half amused. 

“You know, Lilias, that these are not nice! You 
know that if men should set about it nowadays, they 


\ 
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wouldn’t make any such looking things, — they would 
make something perfectly splendid /” 

Then I had a talk with Alice about maps. She had 
lately been reading a volume concerning “ Early Ex- 
plorers,” and I had been reading an entertaining 
account of “Maps and Map-Makers,” in a’ recent 
number of “ All the World Over ;” so we managed 
to understand each other very well. I instructed her 


somewhat, perhaps, and she amused me greatly by 
her remarks. 


She knew that there was a general time, beginning 
about the thirteenth century, and extending through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, and so on down, during 
which adventurous men started out in ships and sailed 
off upon the oceans, east and west, and north and 
south, to see what they could find; and that every 
now and then they came upon some new land. J 
knew that all these men, from Marco Polo and Mande- 
ville down to Sir John Franklin and the captains of 
the Alert and the Discovery, had been helping and 
were helping the map-makers to make better and 
more complete maps. 


When I told her that, the little runaway tongue 
started off again. ‘“‘ QO, is at the way maps are made, 
by men first going to find the countries, and sailing 
up all the creeks and rivers, and then landing and 
How queer? I never 
thought before of connecting my old atlas with travel- 
ers ! 


making their way in and in? 


Then, of course,” added she, a new idea giv- 
ing her a fresh start, “the first men that ever lived 
I don’t believe Adam 
and Abel knew much about geography, nor Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob neither ; but I’ll bet that Joseph 
and Moses knew something, and that the whole Chil- 


couldn’t have had any maps. 
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dren of: Israel did, by the time acy got safely into 


the Promised Land!” 

I told her that it was probably about that time that 
the Israelites did first make some record which served 
as maps. I presumed them to have picked up the 
rudiments of surveying and map-drawing in Egypt. 
Moses, at court, would have seen routes of travel in 
the possession of the Egyptian generals. At any 


rate, after they had conquered Palestine, we read that 


-the mercy of their guides ; 


the Hebrews described the land “ dy cities, into seven 
parts in a book.” 

peayits weried Alice. ‘To think of us little snips 
of school-girls knowing more about different coun- 
tries than Abraham and Jacob! and having atlases 
and globes, when they didn’t have a thing! How 
did they ever go anywhere,—no railway guides, 
nor depots, nor time-tables, — how did they know, 
cousin ?”’ 

“T suppose they knew of the great general routes, by 
talking with the traveling merchants, and the cara- 
vans. The first maps were maps of highways. So 
late as the times of the Crusaders, the only maps to 
be had by the great armies were some rude pictorial 
representations printed on long, narrow strips. The 
English route to Jerusalem was’ represented on one 
of these strips, by some thirty rude pictures of the 
principal cities, connected by a straight line. This 
line represented the road. The rivers to be crossed 
cut this line at right angles. Says Mr. Ball, ‘ You 
start from a church-tower and a couple of tomb-stones, 
representing old St. Paul’s ; then an inch of straight 
road brings you to Rochester Cathedral, another inch 
to Dover Castle ; then come some rough waves, signi- 
fying the English Channel ; after which the road goes 
straight on, with similar representations of Continen- 
tal cities, to the journey’s end.’ ‘Those Crusaders, 
from lack of geographical knowledge, suffered greatly. 
They were, when in the eastern countries, wholly at 
and it is said that whole 
armies often perished, after gaining a victory, just for 
want of a good map ; just for want of knowing where 
they were. 

** But these same Crusaders helped the map-makers 
considerably, although the descriptions they brought 
home of the countries through which they passed con- 
flicted greatly. In fact, all the quarreling old kings 
that made so many wars, helped the science of map- 
making ; indeed, many of these warrior-kings were 


map-makers themselves. They invaded new coun- 
tries, and made maps of their routes, putting down 
the towns, and rivers, and mountains. 

“Old King Sesostris, of Egypt, was one of the very 
earliest of the map-makers ; and his successor, Necho, 
thought it would be a good thing to see whether Africa 
could not be sailed about ; and he sent out ships for 
that purpose. Du Chaillu wasn’t the first one to explore 
the Gorilla country. -Five hundred and eighty-seven 
years before Christ, the Carthaginians, thirty thou- 
sand strong, in sixty fifty-oared vessels, started toward 
the west of Africa. They were gone three years, 
starting from the Red Sea, and coming back to the 
Mediterranean. In their journeyings they made a 
tolerable acquaintance with gorillas, crocodiles, vol- 
canoes, and other West African wonders. They made 
some good maps, it is supposed, but they kept as still 
as mice about it all, for fear that some other nation 
would follow on their routes, and open up trade with 
the same countries.” 

“Stingy old things !” exclaimed Alice. 

I told her that affairs were no better two thousand 
years later. Spain was quite as fearful as ever old 
Carthage was, lest her sailing-routes should become 
known to other nations. In fact, in those days na- 
tions claimed the exclusive right to sail on the routes 
their own navigators had discovered, and they carefully 
hid their charts*and maps from each other. ‘This, 
perhaps, is one of the reasons why America was dis- 
covered so many times. Instead of Columbus foznting 
out the way to the New World, it was carefully hidden 
by Spain after he found it. 

But adventurous young fellows in other countries, 
hearing of his wonderful success, started out to see 
what they could find. Especially did they hope to find 
a short route to the East Indies. That was the way 
it happened that Sebastian Cabot discovered the 
mainland of America eighteen months before Colum- 
bus did. He was in London with his father, at the 
court of Henry VII., when gossip concerning Co- 
lumbus’ voyage reached England. He had long 
believed the earth was round; and now his adventur- 
ous blood took fire, and he persuaded the English 
king to send him to sea with two ships, promising he 
would find him a short route to the rich and splendid 
Indies. 

“Indies /”” echoed Alice, evidently just beginning to 
attach some meaning to my words, although she had 
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read those very things only yesterday. “I thought 
you said he discovered America /” 

“O, you inconsequent child! You forget they 
didn’t know there was an America. They couldn’t 
look upon the maps and see it, as you can Europe. 
But Cabot, believing the earth was round instead of 
flat, insisted he could find a short road through the 


west to China, and thence south to the Indies.” 
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“Was that the way America was discovered ?” 
cried Alice, much disgusted, — “‘just by accident, by 
somebody who had started to go somewhere ese ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear. Cabot had set sail simply to solve 
the great riddle of the wise men of that age —Z# see 
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An otp Map or ArricA By JUAN DE LA Cosa, THE Pitot or CHRISTOPHER CoL_uMeEus. 


going north-west, and he went, and went, and went, 
but the land stretched on up north, and finally began 
to turn east. You see he had got up there into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence somewhere, and on into the 
Straits, somewhere near Shekatika Bay, where the 
coast does bend eastward. As you children say, he was 
‘very mad,’ and he turned square around, and sailed 
south, down to Florida. ‘There his provisions gave out, 
and he went home. 
next time. 


The King of Spain sent him out 
That time he discovered Brazil, and went 


| up the Rio de la Plata; and so the Spanish map-’ 
makers had new and wonderful changes to make in 
their maps. But, as they kept the sailing-paths a 
secret, two or three other men afterwards ‘ discov- 
ered” Brazil? 
| “But,” said Alice, “were Spain and England the 
only go-ahead nations? What kind of geographies 
did other countries study ?” ; 

“Well, as for Greece, the Greeks, in the time of 
' Homer, believed the earth to be a flat plain cut 


if he could sail by the west into the east/ Columbus, 
too, had started out, not to find America, but a short 
route to the Indies. 


Cabot expected to find it by 
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through the middle by the Mediterranean, the Euxine, 
and the Egean, and surrounded by a big sea of 


darkness.” : 


“Tgnorant as that? Why, it’s Homer they read at 


Birp’s-Eve View or Cusa. 


college! In such an ignorant time what could he say 
that would be good for anything ?” 

“Homer didn’t profess to teach geography, my 
dear. But, about 300 B. C., the Greek government 
fitted out a Polar Bipedition The captain, Pythias, 
explored the coasts of England and Scotland, and 
reached an island he called Thule. He brought back 
word to the map-makers that beyond that island there 
was nothing. About the middle of the third century 
the librarian of the great library at Alexandria exam- 
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ined all the maps left by that traveling and voyaging 
warrior-king, Alexander the Great, and studied all 
the astronomical observations, and all the records of 
travelers, and then he tried to make a map of a round 
world instead of a flat world. He allowed the habi- 
table world forty-four degrees north and south, reckon- 
ing from a line which he drew extending from Cape 
St. Vincent to the mountains of India. 

“The Roman maps were full of comical blunders. 
The great Strabo made a map. He had the Pyrenees 
run north and south. Brittany was an island. Ireland 
was placed north of England. These Romans had a 
great Map of the World, which was twenty feet long 
by one broad. The great Highway, which ran east 
and west through the Roman empire, was the merid- 
an. The places near the road were tolerably correct. 
The rest of the world-was crammed in any how. In 
the great Ptolemy’s geography, the Mediterranean was 
thirteen hundred miles too long, and he turned up 
the southern extremity of Africa to meet Asia. Six 
hundred years after, they hadn’t improved much. 
‘as a vast plain, one 
hundred and twenty thousand miles long by six thou- 
sand broad, surrounded by a circumambient ocean, 
beyond which is land, the home of man before the 
deluge, and a high wall, over which rests the vault of 
heaven. The Nile rises at Gihon in another world, 
and tunnels under the sea. A high mountain in the 
north, intervening before the sun’s disc, causes day 
and night.’” 

“What geese!” cried my wise little school-girl 
cousin. 

“ About the times of the Crusades there were some 
very funny maps made. ‘Jerusalem’ was then the 
word in everybody’s nrouth, just as the ‘Centennial’ 
is in ours ; and so, insome of the maps, ‘ Jerusalem is 
placed in the center of the world, as the point to which 
every other object is to be referred. The earth is 
drawn as a circle, surrounded by the ocean, the shores 
of which are equidistant from the spiritual capital. 
Persia is in its proper place ; but India is strangely 
repeated at different points. In the north, a vast 
range of mountains is crowned by the castle of Gog 
and Magog. Africa has a sea to the south, inacces- 
sible from intense heat.’ There is one of these ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ maps still preserved in the library of Henford 
Cathedral. 

“ All along the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries the poor map-makers had a busy time, alter- 
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ing their maps to keep pace with the discoveries of 
Columbus and De Gama, and Frobisher and Drake, 
and the rest. Some of them got Asia and America 
united, instead of having the Pacific between. Once 
China was placed in the Gulf of Mexico, and on some 
of the maps America was three times as wide as Asia. 

“Tn 1549 they put the Candian lakes on the maps 
_for the first time, but as a sea of unknown extent. 
‘At the pole, which, on Mercator’s maps, is shown as 
an immense black rock towering high, the ocean be- 
comes four rivers, leaping down a gulf to the center 
of the earth,’ says Mr. Ball. 


“But, during the later centuries, the governments 


of the earth have been sending out exploring ex- 
peditions, and travelers have gone independently, until . 


all the strange countries are daily yielding up their 
secrets, so that when we go into railway offices and 
business offices, and see the fine, accurate maps of 
routes, and the surveys of interesting spots, and when 
in almost every farm-house there is a great, handsome 
county map, with the name of every farmer down 
upon it, we may well think —” 

“That there isn’t much left for future map-makers 
to do,” finished my pert little listener for me. 
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RAINS 


st EAR little birdies, white and brown, 
D Gay and beautiful, lighting down 
With a cheery twitter upon the snow, 
Whence do they come, and where do they go?” 


They come, when the winter days grow cold, 
Down from the home of the icebergs old ; 

They go, when the spring grows mild and warm 
Back to the lands of snow and storm. 


, 


“What do they find to eat, when bare 
Lie the snowy fields in the wintry air? 
What do they drink, when the bitter frost 
Has frozen the spring, and the brook is lost?” 


They light on the stems of grass and weeds, 
And bend them over, and peck the seeds ; 


They need no water ; they take instead 
The beautiful snow-flakes round them spread. 


It falls from heaven, the pearly snow, 
As the manna fell, so long ago. 

God feeds his little birds to-day 

Like the Israelites on their desert way. 


“Why do their little feet not freeze 
On the frozen snow and the icy trees? 
What keeps the tiny things alive 
When the killing night-winds rage and drive?” 


We only know that the Lord takes care 
Of his little tender birds of the ait ; 
And the snow-bird’s life is safe and gay 
As the robin’s life in merry May. 
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Mrs. GRAVES WAS LYING ON THE FLOOR, AND LITTLE JANIE SITTING BY HER. 
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SECOND SERIES. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DARK HOURS. 


ANIE built a fire while Mrs. Graves brought dry 
clothing. “We will not worry, sis,” the mother 
said, in a light tone, seeing how pale was the little 
girl. “‘We have enough potatoes out to plant, and 
to last the table, and the fruit and butter are safe. 
Things might be much worse.” 

“ But how will the water be got out, mother ?” 

“O, in the daytime there will be a way ; for to-night 
let us simply be thankful. Put on the coffee-pot, and 
we will have a bite, and get thoroughly warmed, and 
go back to bed.” 

With a delicious sense of rest, they sat and dozed 


before the fire, while the coffee bubbled on the stove ; 
when, suddenly, both rocking-chairs came to a stop, 
both heads raised with a gesture of terror, and they 
got upon their feet. 

O,ma! The water is coming in again !” 

Cellar and pantry doors were fast closed, the fire 
was crackling ; but yes, the sound of pouring water was 
plainly to be distinguished. 

Without a word they went to the cellar-door. The — 
lamp shone ghastly on the dark square of water, re- 
vealing the heavy, muddy bubbles, where the stream 
was again washing down the clayey bank. 

“Well, I don’t suppose there is any actual danger,” 
said Mrs. Graves at last, with an attempt at smiling ; 
but there was a piteous quiver of the lips instead of a 
curve. 
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“ Could the wall cave in, mother ?” 

“*T really don’t know, dear.” ; 

“Would the house fall, if it did, mother ?” 

“T don’t know, dear.” 

And poor Mrs. Graves didn’t know. How could 
she know, there at midnight, with that dismal pour in 
her ears, her cellar filling before her very eyes, and 
the rush and roar of the rain without ? 

Vague remembrances of “men’s talk” haunted 
her — poor soul! She had never attended “high 
school,” and in common schools, in her day, Natural 
Philosophy was not taught. But was there not an 
axiom that water could not rise higher than its source? 
She could not think the Diamond Bowl would fill 
higher, or so high, as the level of her house-floor. 
Spreading over the surface of the flats, it would not, 
probably, become a raging torrent, to flow, and run, 
and rush against her walls, to batter and break them 
in. Still, as she had told Janie, she didn’t know. 

“We can’t do anything more, as I see,” she sighed. 
“We might as well close the doors, and.sit quietly by 
the fire until daylight, and then something can be 

done.” 

“ That’s just what I think, ma,” said little Janie ; 
but, even as little Janie said it, there was a curious 
splash, followed by a sudden flow of the stream in 
enlarged volume—a stone had caved in, a stone 
from the wall. 

“O, ma! I know the wall will all tumble!” cried 
Janie. “I’m going to get the neighbors — that’s what 
I am going to do!” 

Mrs. Graves was as dismayed as Janie. Poor, 
clinging soul, brave and wise for her child, but only a 
child herself in physical endurance —how often she 
had fallen down on her face going along alone the 
uneventful path of her commonplace life — fallen 
down, and thought to rise no more. 

“Then I shall go with you, Janie.” She put the 
lamp down, and went to the stairway for the faithful 
old boots and the lantern. “I don’t know but it is 
the only thing left for us to do.” 

Silently they pinned heavy shawls, and tied thick 
hoods. How strange it seemed, how long ago, that 
cosy fire-lit going to bed at nine o’clock, that sweet, 
secure two hours of sleep among the dancing, rosy 
shadows ! 

They turned down the light, shut the hearth, and 
unlocked the door, the house dim and silent as death, 


save for that steady pour of water into the cellar. 


From the world without they both shrank back, and _ 


paused in the door-way. It was terribly dark — rain 
poured thick and fast; but, dark as it was, there 


was everywhere a gleam, a black water-gleam. They 


could not see the great bridge at the left, nor the 
tall poplars, nor the mills at the right. Mrs. Graves 
was not at all an imaginative woman, but she thought 
of the awful lonesomeness of Noah when at night he 
looked forth from the ark upon the rain still falling, 
still falling. 

Silently, after the first shock of the darkness, and 
the rain beating in their faces, they stepped from the 
door, Mrs. Graves going into water up to her knees. 
Instantly they caught each the other’s hand, steady- 
ing themselves ; and then there was another moment’s 
pause. But neither spoke of going back. Holding 
by each other, they essayed to go on. They could © 
step now quite securely ; but at last the uneven ground 
gave poor Mrs. Graves a sudden stumble, the broken 
pane of the lantern turned to the weather, — a puff, a 
flicker, and a flare, and it was out; and there they 
were, in the rainy,-heavy darkness. “It would have 
gone out, any way, there was such a little piece of 
candle,” said Janie, encouragingly. So, without it, 
they slowly, hand in hand, made their way down 
to the gate; at least, they came by and by to the 
fence. 

Janie felt about. ‘‘Ma, we have not come in the 
path at all,” she said. She was wet almost to the 
waist, her hood and shawl were soaked, but she said 
nothing of that. 

Then Mrs. Graves felt about. “I can’t tell in 
which direction to feel for the gate,” said she, with 
stretched-out hands. 

Janie could not even see her. “Let’s get right 
over the fence, ma, where we are, and not take a 
single extra step.” 

“No, child, we must find the gate ; for if we don’t, 
I shan’t know which way to go. I am completely 
turned round.” 

“But, ma, if we keep hold of the fence, it won’t 
One way we 
should go to Mr. Ledyard’s, and the other way would 
be Mr. Sumner’s, and either of them would come and 
help us — don’t you see ?” i 

“ But we mustn’t go to Mr. Sumner’s, Janie; for 
we couldn’t keep the middle of the road after we 


make ny difference which way we go. 
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found it, and if we went along the side we should be 

off into the mill stream before we knew it. Besides, 

I can’t walk that fence.’’ 

““O, no we wouldn’t, mother. I know those two 
knotty fence posts just before we come to the stream, 
and I will go first, and you keep hold of me. And 
_ you couw/d walk it, mother, if you kept hold of me.” 
Janie was now over the fence, and Mrs. Graves was 
_ getting over as fast as her soaked clothing, heavy and 

clinging, would permit. As soon as she was down, 
Janie took her hand tight in one of her own, and then, 
with the other, she felt along the fence in the direction, 
as they both concluded, of Mr. Ledyard’s. 

_ But soon with each step the water seemed to grow 
deeper ; and all at once little Janie’s feet suddenly 
swam from under her, and snatching her hand from 
her mother, she clung to the fence, crying, “O, I’m 
drowning! drowning! O, mother!” 

With fierce strength Mrs. Graves caught after her ; 
dragging her back, and holding her up, she placed 
the child again on her feet. 

“OQ, mother, we can’t go—can we?” she cried at 
last, shivering, gasping, and sobbing, but standing 
upright. 

“ No, we can’t, my child,” shivered Mrs, Graves. 

They made their way back through the water, and 


the rain, and the darkness, to the point, as nearly as 


they could judge, where they had got over the fence. 
From thence they went blindly toward the house, 
hand in hand. “We must be somewhere near by 
this time,” Janie said ; and as she said it, she stumbled 
over something, and fell, face down, upon something 
else. She was crying when her mother lifted her 
upon her feet again ; but she was only a little girl, 
you know, the very youngest member of the Cooking 
Club, and Mrs. Graves’ brave weather-training had 
never taken in midnight walks through water two feet 
deep, with no lantern. 

“ Never mind, mother,” she said, cheerily, wiping 
something wet and hot from her face, which was 
neither water nor tears, something wet, and hot, and 
red. “JI have found out where we are, at any rate. 
That was one of my star-flower beds that I staked 
so firm; the boards never gave a bit when I fell on 
them !” 

Finally, after many more slow and careful steps, 
with hands thrust out helplessly into the darkness, 
they suddenly brought up against something — the 


house. “Now, you stay here,” said Janie, “and I 
will feel along, and find the door.” 

“No; if we lose each other, we never can find 
each other. You keep hold of my hand, and we will 
feel along together.” 

With their hands sliding along the boards, they 
stumbled along, and by and by came to a window. 
Mrs. Graves examined it. ‘“ This must be the parlor 
window,” she said, at last ; “ but which way to go from 
itl camttelle:. as . 

“ But if we keep on round, either way, mother, and 
keep hold of the house, we shall find the door — 
shan’t we?” 

So they kept on. Mrs. Graves stumbled into the 
rose-trellis, and against the lilacs, and over the snow- 
ball bush, and then, at last, the door was reached, 
just as Janie began to think it had been spirited away, 
like the enchanted doors in fairy tales ; and wet, and 
muddy, and exhausted, they went in, and sank down 
into the nearest chairs. They had not the life left to 
draw out the hearth, or to lift the blaze of the lamp. 

All at once said Janie, “ Mother, I don’t hear that 
water in the cellar—do you?” 

Mrs. Graves listened. The dreadful pour had 
ceased. She wondered that she’ had not missed it. 
Janie took the lamp, and they dragged themselves to 
the cellar-door. 

The cellar had filled to the place where the wall 
had given way, and had, moreover, evidently risen 
to the hight of the water without. Only three of the 
steps were now visible. The dark, still surface was 
dotted with floating apples ; but it was the utter silence, 
the stillness, which was so appalling to them, following 
upon that dreary pour of the flooding water. The sen- 
sation was akin to the stillness that falls down when a 
life goes out with piteous struggles, and silence and 
stirlessness settle upon the quivering limbs. Mrs. 
Graves shuddered, turned helplessly against the wall, _ 
and fainted. 

Poor little Janie! She knew her mother’s faints ; 
she knew they lasted but a moment; but she gave 
a sob as she set down the lamp, and ran for the 
camphor. 

But even as she knelt by the prostrate form, she 
sprang again to her feet, her cheeks blanching in a 
deadly way. All around her there was a sound as if 
the heavens had opened, and the floods were falling. 
It was rain, it was wind, it was the sound of a river 
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' flowing about the house, over, under, in —yes, zz ; for 
the door flew open, and in came the water even to 
her feet. To her feet? No, to her knees. 

O, was it real? Or was she in her own warm bed, 
by mother’s side, in deep sleep, and this but a dream ? 
She tries, O, how she tries to wake, but she cannot ! 


CHAPTER V. 


AS RELATED BY THE SECOND GOLD STICK. 


——— = HEN papa 
read pray- 
ers this 
morning, 
I wish 
he might 
have add- 
ed, “and 
for  wis- 
dom in 
setting 
our house 
upon a 
Hila 
Lord, we 
thank and 
praise 
w Thee 
Poor Janie, poor, brave Janie ! 
I am so glad they were brought here, where they 
need not be moved, and where they will be a trouble 
to no one, and where they can stay until something 
is done. It makes me cry to look at Janie; there is 
something so dreadful about her to see. Her hair 
has not turned white, not literally —but she is gray 
and aged all over. 
a true tragedy, and she said it had only just missed ; 
and she said that, as I had always wished to see a 


Poor Mrs. Graves ! 


I asked mamma if this were not 


“heroine,” I might now be gratified, for Janie was 
one. . 

She sits by her mother’s bed in my cashmere wrap- 
per — it trails on her —the muslin ruff up to her ears, 
and looks like a poor, cold, little white wax-berry. 
{ think, should she cry more, she would feel better, 
I feel as 
How 
strange it must be to become very old in one night! 


more natural, more like a little girl again. 
if she would never get back young again, 


think only of little Janie. 


Mamma says she lifted, and strained, and remained 
wet and exposed so long, it is a question whether her 
health is not ruined for life. 

Marion came over to see her to-day; and O me! 
they sat and looked at each other, and coughed, — 
only Marion coughs pink, and Janie coughs white, — 
I mean their cheeks. And when she went away, she 
kissed Janie, and her eyes were so large, and beauti- 
ful, and full of shining light and moisture! “You 
must get well, little Janie,’ she said. ‘We want to 
see what a wonderful woman the brave little girl 
will make.” 

Little Janie’s silvery yellow lashes closed together 
on her cheeks at that ; for so many have been here to 
see her, Janie knows she is thought to be almost 
a Grace Darling, though I don’t suppose that is it 
quite. But she has shown, mamma says, how strong 
and sensible even a child may be. She looked up at 
Marion more like herself than I had seen her at all. 
“And you, too, Marion,” she said. The drops fell 
from Marion’s eyes then—dear Maynie. Then she 
smiled. “I am certainly going to try, Janie. I am 
sure I can get well in Florida, among the oranges, if 
Ican anywhere.” 

She kissed me, too, as she left ; but she seemed to 
Well, I don’t mind ; for 
were I so near to die, as mamma says Maynie is, ur- 
less she is helped, I think I should forget only what 
is lovely, and true, and unselfish, like little Janie. 
And could I ever have lived through such a night as 
Janie did? I wish I might believe I could. I wish 
I might believe that I have spunk, and clear sense, 
and presence of mind, and what mamma calls “the 
long pull.” I do think these things about people are 
the very “vital sparks.” I can’t bear to think that 
they are not in me as well as in Janie. I cannot bear 
to think that all that I have is given to me from the 
outside, put on me by wealth —for those things could 
be taken away, and ¢hen what should I be? 

But how could little Janie have got her mother up 
stairs! How could she have borne that dreadful 
moment when the water came rushing down upon the 
house, and the door came open, and it flowed in all 
about her! It was a frightful moment even here, 
even here upon the hill, papa’s safe, high hill. 

I had been asleep. I always can sleep sweet when 
it is raining, and the wind blows, and the house is 
lighted and warm, I remember thinking, right in the 
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midst of my prayers, how cosy it was, and how pleas- 
antly life had been arranged for me. Mamma’s sleep- 


ing-room and mine both are spacious, and both have 


— ventilation. 


open fireplaces, as papa thinks that is the best mode of 
So, when it is the least damp or chilly, 
Mrs. Dickson knows she is to light bedroom fires ; and 


_ Ido think it is just delightful going to bed by one’s 


- 


own fire. Papa says I have a way of enjoying things, 
as if I had once been a shivering street-beggar ; but 
mamma says that is nothing against me. I remember 
that night mamma sat at the piano, playing a theme, 
soft and slow, and reaching, like hands stretching out 
toward heaven, and papa had come up in the carriage 
from the mills, and sat reading. I could look out 
from my pillows —for mamma allows my door open, 
telling me that, as no other baby came to take them, I 
have kept every one of my little baby-privileges — I 
could look out and see the bright room, with its light, 
and flowers, and pictures, and hear the music, so that 
it was scarcely more than a step into my lovely sleep- 
ing dream. 

I was dreaming of Nillson. In my dream it was 
last winter, when I was in New York. All at once 
her lovely voice gloomed right off into a bass. that 
shook the house; and she hurried across the stage in 
a trailing night-dress, and wringing her hands. I 
cried out, and woke ; and O, such a fright as it was! 
for, though I was in our own house, the house seemed 
full of thunder, and mamma was standing in the sit- 
ting-room in her night-dress, helping papa to hurry 
into his clothes; and O, how it rained, and mamma 
would stop and wring her hands ! 

I ran out there too, and asked mamma what it was. 
“Why, didn’t you hear it?” she cried. ‘We fear the 
dams have broken away.” 

“Papa’s dams?” I knew at once it would stop 
work and take money. But that was not it; for 
mamma answered, “Yes; but, child, have you not 
thought, there is Mrs. Graves — her little house 
stands right on the flats, and she and her little girl 
are there alone, I fear—do hurry, Richard!” 

Papa looked nearly as pale as mamma. He went 
into the kitchen hall, and spoke to the men, who, it 
seemed, were up too. ‘Don’t wait to go and see,” 
he said. “Load the boat on the wagon at once, and 
I will join you!” 

In three minutes they went rolling out of the gate — 
papa, and Dickson, and John walking, and the great 
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white boat loaded on the wagon. They had the big 
farm-horses, and they all carried lanterns, and the 
rain shone and glittered like fire all around them, as 
they went on with the lanterns ; and O, such a rush 
and roar as there was afar off. Mamma looked after 
them — she and I both stood in the door—and she 
called after papa to bring them whether they were in 
danger or not. 

I asked mamma if I might dress and stay up, too. 
She said, yes; and that she was glad I did not care 
to sleep when people jhat we knew might be having 
their home swept away, and perhaps be losing their 
lives. Mamma and I sat there a long, long hour. 
During the time she said she should like me to be 
willing to go up stairs, and leave my room for Mrs. 
Graves and Janie, as indeed I was. Mrs. Dickson 
was up, but mamma went down more than once to see 
that there was hot water, and she brought out wrap- 
pers and under-clothing of her own and mine, and 
then she brought the medicine-chest. She did not 
seem able to sit still and wait. 

At last— But let me tell what papa said was go- 
ing on down on the flats during that hour. 

They could not get any nearer than the mills with 
the horses, for the water was so high. They put 
them under the sheds, and then they launched the 
boat, and rowed across to Mrs. Graves’. If there 
had not been a light there, they never could have 
found the house. The water had laid the fence flat, 
and they rowed right up to the house. They called, 
and called — papa said — but nobody answered. But 
they were certain there was a light. They rowed 
around, and at last they found the door, and it was 
wide open, all dark and empty, and the water was 
away up above the high, old-fashioned window sills, 
all over the carpet, and in the bedroom up over the 
bed, and the chairs were tipped over, and floating. 
Nobody answered ; and papa waded into the room ; 
and then he saw the chamber-door was partly open, 
and a faint light shone down the stairway. 

He went up, and there they were. Mrs. Graves 
was lying on the floor, and little Janie sitting by her, 
trying to hold her up, chafing her hands, and talking 
to her, and trying to keep her alive. Only think, 
what that child had gone through! Mrs. Graves 
had fainted just as the water came upon them, and 
Janie had lifted, and dragged her, step by step, up 
the stairs, and all that while Mrs. Graves hadn’t 
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revived to know anything, only to lie and moan ; and 
then Janie knew the house was filling up with water, 
and that perhaps it would be swept away, and they 
both be lost! When I asked her what she did, she 
said she said over her mother’s prayers, and put the 
lamp in the window to guide the angel right, if God 
sent one. 

Papa said Janie was dripping wet to her very waist. 


She had been down to look for some brandy, and had 


lost her footing, and had been nearly drowned, right 
there in their own little sitting-room! I asked papa 
what little Janie said when she saw him come up; 
and he said she spoke as politely, as if she Were in the 
street, ‘Good evening, sir!”’ Poor little dear! Sze 


- told me that, dreadful as it all was, her first feeling 


was one of shame to see papa up there in their old 
chamber, and the great bag of carpet-rags all pulled 
open and scattered over the floor, when she had been 
in haste to stop the hole in the cellar—tidy little 
Janie ! 

Papa had thought to take brandy, and he managed 
to have them both swallow a drop, and then he told 
Janie what to do. He said she behaved like a little 
woman —my papa admires her wonderfully —that is 
what he does! Papa took a comfortable from the 


_bed, and held Mrs. Graves up, and Janie wrapped it 


about her ; and then he carried her down, and put her 
in the boat with a rubber-blanket around her besides, 
and one of the men held her while he went back for 
Janie. She had got herself all ready to be taken 
while he was gone, and then they rowed away, and 
the rain still fell, and they were afraid the lanterns 
would go out, and they did have hard work to get to 
the mills, and papa said he expected the cottage would 
be carried away, and the flume was entirely gone. 
Only think, everybody else was abed and asleep, and 
not a soul knew till morning that the dams had given 
way, or that anybody had been in danger! - 

Dear, brave little Janie girl! She sat up all the 
way, and held her mother’s head, and shielded her from 
the storm! But she did break down, and sob a few 
great sobs when papa took her down from the wagon, 
and they were both brought into the beautiful, blessed 
warmth and light of our home. I thought she would 


melt right out of our sight for a moment, she wavered | 


so on her feet ; but in another moment she collected 
herself, and helped undress herself, and dress again in 
my warm, dry clothes — poor little wet, shivering bun- | 
dle that she was, — why, she was all dripping ! 
was quite ready to help when the hot bath was ready 
for her mother. She seemed to think she must still 
see to it all; and she would help chafe the chilled 
limbs, and see with her own eyes that she was placed 
comfortably in the bed. 

Mamma and I did not leave them all night. In- 
deed, it was hardly safe to leave Mrs. Graves ; for it 
seemed so often that she would die from utter weak- 
ness. It was quite daylight when we left them both 
softly sleeping. 

And then such an excitement as there was in the 
morning! Ido believe that mamma’s summer car- 
pet —a white velvet ground, with moss and rosebuds 
—1is spoiled, and I am very glad that mamma does not 
care. The whole town was here, everybody this side 
of the flats, certainly, and everybody with muddy 
feet, men and all; and some of them —that misera- 
ble Mrs. Ledyard, for one — seemed to think it such 
a wonder that they had been brought ere, that papa 
was the one to go and rescue them, that mamma was 
personally taking care of Mrs. Graves! Mrs. Halli- 
day and Mrs. Sumner did not appear so, although 
Mrs. Sumner spoke about their being taken to her 
house. But mamma said that they were here to stay 
until Mrs. Graves became well and strong. 

But what they will do then is one of my puzzles. 
They little know how things are at their house. Papa 
and mamma have both been down there, and mamma 
told me that the cellar-wall would need to be relaid, 
and that all the carpets were ruined —those nice, 
queer rag-carpets, that poor Mrs. Graves and Janie 
labored so hard to make. The beds down stairs are 
spoiled, for nobody could go to dry things for a-week 
or two, which made everything much worse. The 
wall-paper is hanging loose, and completely mildewed. 
Besides, the meadows are ruined for this year, on 
account of the deposits of sand, papa says. 

I am really weary with worry on their account. I 
asked mamma why they might not always stay here. 
But mamma says families cannot be taken into fami- 
lies harmoniously. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A TTENTION, Wide Awakes ! 

I have something for you to do this spring, 
every one of you. What do you suppose it is ? 

To plant a tree. 

Will you do it, boys? 
pretty girls? 

The national and the state governments do what 
they can for the general health and for landscape 
beauty by setting aside bits of land for parks ; but 
you and I, my children, are a great army — much 
bigger than any one of the governments —aren’t we? 
We can turn the entire United States into a park, 
should we once set about it in earnest. 

Do you not think, my dears, that if we Wide 
Awakes should get some trees growing along the 
entire road-sides of our own neighborhoods, and vil- 
lages, and towns, and should get some baby forests 
started on the bare prairies (a lady who lives on the 
prairies, and who is shortly going to tell you a delight- 
ful story about “ Little True Blue,” wrote me yesterday, 
that she was “just hungry for the sight of a tree’’), and 
should each get a valuable fruit-tree, ‘or nut-tree set 
in the garden or yard for our own comfort besides, — 
do you not think that we should be keeping the Cen- 
tennial Year in a beautiful way? If we take pains 
ourselves, to call them thus, these trees will always 
be known as “The Wide Awake Centennial Trees.” 

Shall we not do it, children ? 4 

Any of you who live in town can save, or can earn, 
money enough to buy at least one little baby tree from 
the nurseries; and you can set that. Any enter- 
prising little girl can make a ¢ree-garden, if she has a 
few feet of ground. Any nursery-man will direct her 
where and how to procure tree-seed. She can raise 
trees, and sell them, or give them to other little tree- 
There is surely room enough by. almost any 


Will you set a tree, my 


planters. 
home for just one tree. 

But I expect the most from my country children. 
They own the long highways of the nation. It is upon 
them J shall call for delicious road-side shade in sum- 
mer, for cosy road-side shelter in winter. Zhey can 
get young trees without money and without price. 
Plenty of them, just right for setting, are growing in 
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farm. If you are ever so little, but are really Wide 
Awake, you can coax papa or the Big Brother to go 
help you. Or the boys and girls of the entire neigh- 
borhood can go together, all jolly, and the big boys 
and girls help the little ones get their trees ; and you 
can all collect acorns and nuts to send for planting to 
the treeless children of the west. 

And I specially wish the ear of my western children 
now. I depend on you to plant whole forests! The 
men don’t do it, so you must ; for the great west must 
have trees. Those of you who cannot buy a tree — 
but I expect companies of western children to club 
together and send to the eastern nurseries for many 
trees— must sow some trees, and get them growing. 
With a genuine earnestness in the matter every prairie 
home may be supplied with a wind-break, and a shel- 
ter-belt, and a wood-lot. 

And doing all this, you will have so much fun, and 
you will learn more practical botany than the High- 


| School graduates begin to know, and you wiil have 
nice red cheeks and bright eyes. 


Tue Wipr AwAKE Banp oF YOUNG FORESTERS — 
Who will join them? Let me have the names at 
Who shall belong to the Maple Company ? 
Who to the Elms ? and to 


once. 
Who to the Evergreens ? 
the Oaks ? 

I must know how the trees grow, all summer. I 
shall expect every one of my Foresters to write a let- 
ter, that I may know how many live, and what was the 
matter-with those that died. And I shall expect to 
know when the “ Wide Awake apple-trees” blossom 
for the first time, and how much the ‘Wide Awake 
cherry-trees”” bore ; and perhaps I shall have some 
of the first of the Wide Awake nuts and pears — who 
knows ? Strange things have happened before now. 

In the next Wide Awake the “ Foresters” shall 
have an article, all their own, in which they shall be 
told how to select trees for planting, how to prepare 
the ground for setting, how to procure tree-seeds, and 
how to sow and tend them. For I mean to have you 
all at work this very spring. 

Send me your names, all who mean to plant a 
“Wide Awake Centennial Tree,” that I may enroll 


the woods this minute, at the back of your father’s | you. 
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THE STREET-SINGER. 


BY CARL DYKEMAN. 


OFTLY falls the snow, 
Soft and fleecy and thick in the evening air, 
The lighted city stands like a lady fair 
Wrapped in her ermine cloak and her jewelled hair, — 
Daintily the snow 
Doth enfold her so. 


Dark the alley-way ; 
The beggar-folk are gone on the merry street, 
And the snow, like a holy winding sheet, 
Is dropped from the sky and spread, all pure and 
sweet, . 
O’er the sodden clay, 


Hiding it away. 


Dark the cellar-door ; 
But all so clear in the whitened stairway stands 
A beautiful boy, with music in his hands, 
And in his eyes the warmth of southern lands, — 
“Dolce” ripples o’er 
Lips so like a flower. 


Kisses he the snow ; 
To his olive cheek he holds the fleece of light, 
He cools his burning hands with the flakes so white, 
“Dolce, dolce, sweet,” murmur the lips so bright, 
“Dolce,” he says low, 


And kisses the snow. 


But the pet dog whines ; 

He looks at his little master’s dark, bare feet, 

And up the steps he runs to the snowy street, 

And back he scamp’ring comes with eyes so sweet, — 
“O, it’s time,”’ he signs, 


“For the street lamp shines!” 


Up he climbs the stair, 

But the street-singer’s step is laggard and old, 

His hot cheek sinks in his jacket’s snow-wet fold, 

He shivers and says that all sweet things are cold, — 
Even children fair 


Have no coins to spare. 


But he goes along 
His . feverish, trembling way through the snowy 
streets, 
Under the street-lamp turning his singing-sheets ; 
Like a fairy flute his liquid warble greets 
With a summer song 


The hastening throng. 


Vain the music made 3 
They look at the cheeks that burn like a crimson rose, 
They see the small, bare feet in the drifting snows ; 
But in his hand only his dog’s wee, wet nose 

Lovingly is laid 

When alms are prayed. 


No money, nor bread ! — 


| He ruffles his sheets to find a sweeter song ; 


The Christmas hymns and carols he shoves along, — 
“The Christ-child rules but a day in this land of 
With a drooping head [ wrong,” 


Bitterly he said. 


All the city slept well through the stormy night, 
But soundest of all, neath a coverlet white, 
With his doggie, lay the little singer-wight, — 
Well, money nor bread, 
He better be dead ! 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 


OS T.(T Ne? Eyes WW OOD: 


A MAPLE-SUGAR STORY. 


BY J. H. WOODBURY. 


EARS ago, in the days of pure maple sugar, 
Vv there lived a boy named Beaman Fletcher. 

And, indeed, he lives now, only he has grown to 
be a man. But, boys, you must not think he enjoys 
himself any better because he is a man ; for he has 
bills to pay now, and times are “ awful hard.” 

Beaman lived in Massachusetts, which is not much 
of a sugar state, although it has such a sweet-sound- 
ing name. But he had an elder brother up in Ver- 
mont, who kept a store there, and who used to send 
down some of the pure article every spring. Beaman 
thought it was just the best sugar he ever saw, and he 
used to like to get a lump of it, and go away by him- 
self, sometimes. 

It happened one winter, after school was done, that 
Beaman’s elder brother, who kept the store up in Ver- 
mont, came down home, with a new wife and a bran- 
new sleigh, and two shining black horses, and they 
felt so good toward all mankind, and toward Bea- 
man in particular, that, when they went back, they 
took him with them, to spend a few months up in 
Vermont. 

Beaman made friends up there, and among them 
was one James Shoreham, whose father had an iron 
foundery. Mr. Shoreham was supposed to be a rich 
man. He certainly employed a good many other 
men, and owned a good deal of land, to say nothing 
of his foundery ; and, perhaps, it was on that account 
that James Shoreham had so many friends, some of 
whom lived away back among the hills. 

James Shoreham knew all about the sugar-orchards, 
that were back among the hills ; and on one of the 
last days of March, when the snow was almost gone, 
he invited Beaman to go with him to one that was 
five miles away, where he was sure the folks would 
be glad to see him. Beaman accepted the invitation 
without consulting his brother, who usually did not 
object to his going wherever he wished to, so long as 
he went in good company. 


Beaman and James had come to be such warm 
friends that, in this instance, they did not care to 
have anybody else go with them, thinking’ they would 
enjoy themselves better alone. So they left the vil- 
lage on foot, on that sunny day in March, just after 
dinner, merely telling their folks they were going a 
sugaring, without saying exactly where. As almost 
everybody made a little sugar around there, their 
folks supposed they were going only a little way out 
of the village, and that they would be back before 
night. 

The winter's snows were almost gone, only the 
remnants of the deepest banks remaining ; and when 
the two boys left the highway, which they did after 
following it about two miles, they found no difficulty 
in following the cart-track that led through the woods 
and open glades towards the orchard they had set out 
to visit. a 

Occasionally, however, another cart-way would di- 
verge from theirs, or seem to almost turn back upon 
it, which led both the boys to remark that it would 
be just the easiest thing in the world to get lost there. 
But they followed the broadest and most direct way, 
sure it would lead them right. 

A couple of hours, or less, brought them to the 
camp of the sugar-makers ; and then, for a time, they 
“enjoyed themselves hugely,’ —as the very inelegant 
phrase is. Perhaps a milder enjoyment would be 
more agreeable to some tastes. 
boys, you know. 


But these were only 


It is real fun to go a sugaring, and no mistake. I 
wouldn’t mind going once more myself, if I should 
ever have a chance. ‘There are very few sweets in 
this world that can compare with those you find in a 
sugar-camp ; though, after all, the boys should not 
go alone to enjoy them. ‘There are other things that 
sweeten life, you know, besides sugar. Even the pure 
maple cooled on snow will taste all the sweeter if 
you have the right one to help you enjoy it. But why 
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should an old man talk so? Don’t it show as plain 
as anything can that he is a boy still ? 

It is well enough to be aman. I would not dis- 
courage any boy from trying to be a man—even 
though he will have bills to pay—if he does not try 
too hard ; but when one gets to be so much of a man 
that he can’t be a boy, he is in a pitiable condition. 
All the maple-sugar in the world wouldn’t do that 
man any good. 
~ The worst of it is, that, when boys get to be men, 
they don’t stick to the simple sweets of life as they 
should do. And this brings me back to the sugar- 
maple, which, for the pure sweetness it yields, excels 
every tree, plant, or shrub that I know of. 

Beaman thought just so too, though he had never 
been to a sugar-camp before. It seemed to him almost 
as if the mountains up there were flowing with maple, 
in every stage from sap to sugar; and to his mind it 
was a great deal better than the milk and honey that 
flooded old Canaan’s shores. 

And the folks up there seemed so glad to have such 
a good chance to give itaway! They were just ready 
to “sugar off,’ and all they wanted the boys to do 
was to go right in and help themselves. They were 
just the boys to do that without much,urging, and the 
way they filled themselves with sweetness was aston- 
ishing. But, strange as it seemed to them, it was not 
long till they had enough ; and still there was plenty 
of syrup and sugar left. 

“Who wouldn’t go a sugaring ?”’ they asked of each 
other, as they lingered about the camp, unwilling, 
perhaps, to go away and leave so much sweetness 
behind. The afternoon must have been two thirds 
gone, when they started for home, each carrying at 
least a pound of sugar, as a voucher, perhaps, to 
show where he had been, 

It was a rough and mountainous country up where 
they were, and at least two miles of their way was 
through an unbroken forest. The cart-way led round 
the foot of a high and very steep mountain, upon 
which, during the past winter, workmen had been 
engaged in cutting wood. On the side of this moun- 
tain a sort of trough had been constructed, of heavy 
planks, reaching from its summit to near the bottom. 
The wood, after it was cut of suitable length, was sent 
down through this trough, thus saving a great deal of 
time and labor. 

A great pile of wood attracted their attention, and, 


looking above it, they saw the way in which it had 
come down the mountain. As they were boys, it was 
only natural that they should at once decide to go up 
that mountain, steep as it was, and have the satisfac- | 
tion of sending down some more wood, if any should 
be there ready. ‘They had no thought but what they 
could spend a little time in that way, and still reach 
home before dark. 

So they went up, clear to the top, and were glad to 
find plenty of wood lying about ready to go down. 


“Stick after stick did Goody pull.” 


I suppose you remember how that was. But in 
this case it was the two boys who pulled; and they 
sent the wood right down, whizzing, rattling, boom- 
ing, through the trough—the inside of which had 
been worn as smooth as glass. How it rattled and 
boomed along!— sending back, from away down, 
weirdly hollow sounds that were delightful. And they 
could see the sticks leap out from the lower end of 
the trough, upon the pile that was away below it, as 
if they had been thrown by a catapult. 

It was very nice indeed, and the boys enjoyed the 
sport longer, perhaps, than they had intended to, At 
any rate, it was later than they supposed, when they 
again started for home. Before they had reached the 
sugar-camp, the sky had become clouded, and for 
some time before leaving it, they had not seen the sun. 
They had gone but a little way, after descending the 
mountain, before it began to grow dark. 

“Tt can’t be night yet,” said James. 
it’s going to rain.” } 

“We'd better hurry, any way,” Beaman replied, 
“Ym afraid it will be dark, and wet too, before we 
get home.” 

And then they started on the run, and did not stop 
again, till, somehow, the road seemed going the wrong 
way. It did not seem like the road they had come. 
Then they stopped, almost out of breath, and looked 
about them. 

“We didn’t come this way,” said James. 

““T don’t believe we did, either,” said Beaman. 

“ We’ve got into the wrong road.” And then they 
turned and hurried back. 

The clouds seemed to have settlea low down, and 
a thick mist was now filling the woods. It was grow- 
In only a few moments more the 


“Tt must pe 


ing dark very fast. 
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mist was so thick that they could hardly see‘anything 
ten steps from where they stood. ‘They had stopped 
again, for it seemed as if they had gone back as far 
- as they ought to. 

“T’m afraid we are lost,” said James. 

“T thought you knew the way,” said Beaman. 

“¥ —J do.’ Of course I know the way; but we 
must have taken the wrong road.” 

“ Did you ever get lost here before ? ” 

“No. I never came up here alone before ; that is, 
without somebody who knew the way.” 

Beaman could not quite see how James should 
know the way and still zo¢ know it; but he knew it 
would do no good to talk about that matter then, and 
so he only asked James which way they had better go 
next. 

“T guess we’d better keep right on,” said James. 
“Of course it’s of no use to go back.” 

So they went on the same way they had been going, 
through the thick mist, till the darkness of night was 
really upon them. But, though they knew that they 
were lost, they were not very much frightened as yet. 

“‘ Of course this road goes somewhere,” said James, 
“and most likely it’s to somebody’s sugar-camp. I 
wouldn’t care much, if the folks only knew where we 
were.” 

“T’m sorry we didn’t tell them where we were 
going,” Beaman replied. 

“T guess they’ll be just as glad to see us in the 
morning. Let’s hurry on, and see where this goes to.” 

They hurried on, but in a little while it was so 
dark that they could no longer see any track, and 
before they were aware they had wandered from it, 
and then, indeed, they understood fully what it is to 
be lost. They tried to find the track again ; but it 
was of no use, and after a while they sat down upon 
a damp, soggy log, that they had first stumbled over, 
feeling very tired and despondent. 

“We'll have to stay here all night,” said’ Beaman. 

“It’s too bad —isn’t it?” said James. “I don’t 
see how we came to get lost.” 

“Nor I, either. 
these woods ?”’ 

“T guess not; but they find a wildcat once in 
awhile.” 

“T hope there are none round here. I don’t 
s’pose it will be of any use to try again — do you?” 


I wonder if there are any bears in 


“T don’t s’pose it will ; but —this log has wet my 


trowsers clear through. There ain’t much comfort in 
sitting here.” 

“That’s what I thought. It’s awful wet. What 
have you done with your sugar, James?” 

“Tt’s in my pocket. Do you want some?” 

““?S’posing we eat it. I’ve lost mine.” 

“Vou don’t say! Well, I’ll divide with you. If the 
wildcats should get it, *twouldn’t do us any good.” 

And so they consoled themselves, for a while, with 
sugar ; but, after all, their situation was uncomfort- 
able. 

“Did anybody ever die in these woods?” asked 
Beaman, after the sugar was gone. 

“T don’t know. Why? Do you feel as if you was 
going to die?” 

“T don’t know. I feel queer.”’ 

“Must be it’s the sugar, I guess. 
that way myself. S’posing we go along. 
is awful wet.” 

“T know it! And it’s raining, too. Don’t you 
hear it on the trees?” 

“So it is! Who’d have thought we were going 
to get caught in this way, without so much as an 
umbrella ?”’ 

The two friends got up, wet and stiff, and again 
groped their way through the woods. They went 
very slow, to guard against stumbling; but with all 
their caution, a great many trees and logs came in 
their way, and they got a bump or a fall now and 
then. 

“Tt’s of no use,” said James, at last, very despond- 
ently. “ We ain’t gaining anything, as I cansee. It’s 
pouring right down! Did you ever see it rain so?” 

“Let’s stop, and” —rest again, James was going 
to say, had he not failen headlong and cut the words 
short. 

“Have you stopped?” asked Beaman, feeling for 
him. 


I feel a little 
This log 


‘““T —I guess so,” was the faint response, just as 
Beaman went down over the same log, on his hands 
and knees, a-top of him. 

“ Let’s stay here,”’ said Beaman. 
of going any further ?” 

“T—TI was thinking of that,” was the reply. “I 
don’t believe — I can — go any further — to-night.” 

‘““Why — what’s the matter, James?” 

‘““Pve hure me. I don’t believe I can get up.” 

“OQ, dear! Is it your stomach, James?” 


** What’s the use 
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“No. I guess not; it feels like my ankle.” 

“O, dear! Can’t you walk, at all ?”’ 

“IT can’t get up, yet.” 

Beaman was very sorry ; and James was sorry, too. 
And besides, James had all the pain to bear, so that 
he really had more reason to be sorry than Beaman, 
It was some moments before he could raise himself 
even so as to sit on the log ; but he did that, at last, 
and then the two could do nothing but sit and shiver, 
and let the rain come down upon them. 

It seemed a long time that they sat there ; but it 
might not have been more than fifteen minutes before 
they heard what seemed like the long-drawn bay of a 
hound upon the track of game, but so faint that they 
scarce heard it. And yet it gave them hope. They 
listened with all their ears, and heard it again ; and 
then it was not long till they heard it at regular in- 
tervals. 

“That must be old Scip,” said James ; “and he’s 
on our track. But how should they know up there 
that we are lost?” 

Old Scip was a hound that belonged to the sugar- 
makers, whose camp they had visited. 

“ Like as not,” said Peat, “the to have gone 


- up there to look for us.’ 


“That’s it, Beme! That’s it! They’ve put old 
Scip on our track. We’re all right now.” 

The old hound was indeed on their trail ; though, 
owing to the rain, he must have found some trouble 
in following it. But he was leading Mr. Shoreham 
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and Beaman’s brother, with two of the sugar-makers, 
to the very spot where they were. It was not long till 
he came up, and, after a sniff at each, he turned, and, 
pointing his nose upward, gave one more prolonged 
cry, to announce that the boys were found ; and then 
he bounded back to meet, and perhaps to urge on, 
those whom he had been guiding. 

Then they saw the glimmer of approaching lights, 
and were so cheered that even James was enabled to 
limp along and meet them. The boys were in such 
a pitiable plight that Mr. Shoreham had no heart to 
scold them then; so the two sugar-makers — great, 
strong men they were — each took one of them upon 
his shoulders, and carried him out to the open cart- 
way, which was not very far off, after all. Then they 
followed the cart-way to the camp, and, as it was still 
raining hard, Mr. Shoreham thought best to spend 
the remainder of the night there. 

No one had been alarmed at the boys’ absence till 
it had begun to grow dark ; and then Mr. Shoreham 
had learned, from one of his men who had met them 
on the road, where they had really gone. Taking 
Beaman’s brother with him, he then set out to meet 
the boys and bring them home ; but reached the camp 
without having seen them, and only to find that they 
had set out for home long before. 

Then, leaving their team in the shelter of the sugar- 
men’s shed, they had started back on foot with two of 
the men and old Scip, to search for the lost ONES, and 
found them as I have stated. 
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FIVE MINUTES WITH THE MOTHERS OF MY. “WIDE AWAKES.” 


EAR LADIES: I am aware that you have been 
D entreated and commanded to “ make home at- 
tractive to the children,’ until you are tired of the 
words. ; 

I am also aware that most of you have quite all you 
are personally able to do just to keep the house run- 
ning, the meals on time, the wardrobes in order, and 
that few of you have the verve, the vim, the vitai force 
left to render the evenings and the Saturdays a de- 
lightful time for your restless children, 


But why, please, do you not turn the task over to 
the children themselves? Why not allow them to 
“make the home attractive”? 

There is not a child in the universe that does not 
delight to make, to manufacture; and there are hun- 
dreds of beautiful articles for personal use and house- 
hold ornamentation which any little person of a 
dozen years or less may make if at all intelligently 
instructed. 

If you are troubled by doubts as to whether their 
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attempts would succeed in rendering “home attrac- 
tive,” pray give them a room to be all their own, and 
assist them to tools and materials, and let them make 
that room as pleasant as they can by their own 
efforts. 

Give them ¢wo rooms if you can. Let one be a 
small room to work in, bare of carpet, and make up 
your mind beforehand to not be annoyed by splashes 
of paint in ¢#a¢t room, nor by sticky spots of varnish, 
heaps of sawdust, piles of shavings. ‘Then resolve that 
the clothing allowance shall not be entirely spent upon 
clothing, but save a portion for the work-bench, and 
the tool-chest, and the walnut wood, and the turning- 
lathe for the boys, and for the wools, and flowers, and 
decalcomanie for the girls. Ina house where, besides 
their own sleeping-rooms, there can be a room given up 
for this work-shop, and a still larger one as a general 
sitting-room, which they all shall occupy and unitedly 
ornament, it is possible to render a family of children 
quite as happy as the ever delightful “Swiss Family 
Robinson.” Don’t grudge the lighting and warming. 
Don’t dictate the arrangements. Don’t fret if all your 
suggestions are not heeded. Don’t ridicule too sharp- 
ly if your taste is outraged. Don’t obtrude your com- 
pany. To that room, wait for invitations. In that 
room never forget that you are only a guest. Above 
all, allow your young folks to entertain their friends 
in that room. Let them have tiny sewing societies 
and quiltings; let therm have even a co-operative 
wash-tub, if they choose. Buy them games, encourage 
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them to give “dramatic evenings” and “readings.” 


There is not one of the “ Parlor Pastimes” given in 
Wide Awake beyond the capacity of the boys and 
girls who will gather in that room. 

Depend upon it, your children will think this a 
splendid world to live in ; that there is no house in it 
to be compared to their own home, and no people so 
generous, so much to be admired, and loved, and im- 
itated, as their own fathers and mothers. 

To assist where these hints are deemed worth the 
heeding, a series of papers have been prepared by 
various writers, concerning 


“Work for Little Fingers.” 


Among the articles which both boys and girls would 
find useful in their work-room, their sitting-room, in 
their sleeping-apartments, and as a Christmas or birth- 
day present to a friend, is a “Fancy Scrap Jar.” It 
is much more tidy and tasteful than the knit Scrap 
Bag, and is far more handy in receiving bits of paper, 
scraps of cloth, and all the minute déér7s which in any 
room is constantly collecting. 

But, first, allow me to say, that the mother who 
cannot give up a work-room to her children may im- 
provise one any day by spreading a great square of 
oil-cloth, matting, or even worn carpet upon the floor 
of any room she chooses, and offering to her little 
people an old table at the same time. 


A FANCY SCRAP JAR: 


IN IMITATION OF TOILE INDIENNE CHINA. 


BY “‘ DAISY EYEBRIGHT.”’ 


EXPENSIVE and rare china can be imitated by a 
very simple process, and the materials are also in- 
expensive, and easily obtained. 

First, procure an empty earthen-ware grape jar, 
such as come from the Mediterranean, of the shape 
you most prefer for your purpose. Wash it and wipe 
it dry, and then paint it evenly, all over the outside, 


with a small paint brush, using oil paint, of turquoise 


blue, myrtle green, scarlet, vermilion, or black and 
white, or whatever shade is the most pleasing in your 
eyes. And if the mouth of the jug is large, the inside 
of it can be painted with the same color. 

Let the paint dry thoroughly, and then give it two 
coats of copal varnish, so as to bring the paint to a 
bright gloss ; but the first coat must be perfectly dry 
before the next is added. 


For ornamenting it you will need to purchase some 
handsome cretonne, or chintz furniture coverings, such 
as are suitable to the style of china you wish to im- 
itate. But, if China ware is to be made, you can 
mingle landscapes and pagodas with the flowers - for 
China bears the title of the “ Yowery Kingdom.” 

Cut out the patterns with great care, so as to keep 
their margins even, and not leave jagged edges of the 
groundwork. Make a paste with wheat flour, cold 
water, and a little powdered borax, and let it boil up 
for a few moments to thicken it like starch. Or, 
better still, use some of the starch which is made for 
collars and cuffs. 

Rub the paste over the backs of the patterns with a 
small brush, and place them in a tasteful manner 
about the jug. For instance, the largest patterns 
should be arranged in the middle of the front and 
back of the jar, with smaller ones at the sides, and 
tiny flowers, butterflies, and bugs can be grouped 
around them, and at the base. Press on the patterns 
with a soft bit of cloth, taking care not to let the 
paste get upon the upper part of them. 

When the patterns are all placed to suit you, put 
varnish all over the chintz and paint, and set the jug 
to dry where it will not become dusty. ’ But it is well, 
before the last coat of varnish is added, to gild the 
handles, top, and base of the jar with shell-gold. The 
gilding can be purchased at any color-shop, either in 
little mussel-shells or saucers, and can be applied with 
a camel’s hair brush, made slightly moist with water. 
Then varnish over the gilding, and the jar can be 
wiped off with a soft, damp cloth, whenever it be- 
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comes soiled by use, without injuring either paint or 
gilding. 

Flower-pots for window gardens, or any kind of 
earthern ware, can be easily decorated in this manner ; 
and very handsome slop-jars, catch-alls, or spittoons 
can be manufactured at a very slight expense. 

If they are painted the dark-red shade of terra-cotta, 
any quaint designs in black paper can be cut out, and 
gummed on to them with mucilage, thereby imitating 
Egyptian or Assyrian pottery; but, in this case, gild- 
ing should not be mingled with it. 

Very large jars can be thus prepared, to stand be- 
side the mantel-piece, or in the corners of the room, 
and they will really make as grand an appearance as 
those of costly Indian china. And if the jar is painted 
a blue-white, and a dark-blue chintz pattern is used to 
decorate it, the imitation is often quite equal to the 
bona fide article. ‘Those of our readers who live near 
a pottery can have designs of their own made, and 
ornament them with bright paint and chintz figures in 
tasteful arrangement, which can be used as catch-alls 
or for pot-pourri. 

The square or oval earthen-ware seats for summer- 
houses and lawns, also large garden pots, can be 
beautifully adorned by this method. And we trust 
that some of our little readers will endeavor to pro- 
duce some of these imitations of china, which will be 
sure to gratify any one who possesses the least artistic 


taste. ‘The materials can be purchased at any paint- 


shop; and if you are only careful, you need not find 
the work troublesome, while it may prove a very agree- 
able entertainment to both young and old. 
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BY L. G. WARNER. ; 
{VE little people had been to walk, And a spangled dress as light-as air, 
EF Some one way and some another, Fit for Cind’rella’s ball. 
And at night, as they toasted their ten little feet : , 
Round the fire, a voice that was always sweet Then Harry, — dear little fat, round Hal, 

Said, “ What did you see? ‘Tell mother.” (Sometimes called Roly Poly), — 

. : : What did he see but a gorgeous sled, 
Then Tom, by birthright, began: “I heard With a flying horse in flaming red, 

The merriest sleigh-bells ring, And its name, all yellow, was, ““Go AHEAD.” 
And there was the least little mite of a sleigh, “O, mother, I tell you ’twas jolly!” 
And a little bay pony so chipper and gay. : a 
The boy that drove mer. be happy all day, And now it was Birdie’s turn: ‘Mamma, 

As happy as any king.” I heard a faint little ‘ kee,’ 


And there was a dear little, poor little kitty, 
Just shivering with cold, and O, so pretty! 
Nobody owned her in all the city ; 

So I’ve brought her to live with me.” 


Next Bess, the brownie: ‘“‘O, mother, I saw, 
In a window so large and clear, 

A bird in a cage all gold and blue, 

And over and round it long vines grew, 

And lovely roses and fuchsias too. 


How I wanted it, mother dear!” Then mother said softly, “Good night, my dears,” 


With whispers of this and that ; 


And Fan, — what caught her longing eyes And kisses many, for sweet refrain, 
Was a wonderful, wonderful doll, Were given, over and over again, 
With flowing curls of yellow hair, Till they all went off with their wishes vain 


And a smiling face so soft and fair, But Birdie, who carried her cat. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE FLIGHT. 


<< 


HAT can it mean ?” cried poor Miss Lesbia. 

It had been a bright, still night. 
a mild, sunny morning; but Miss Cranson shook 
from head to foot as though with a sudden ague 
chill. Even her voice had a tremble in it, though 
she was trying with all the strength she had to seem 
calm. 

“Perhaps he may have been up so early that Olive 
has had time to regulate the room,” 
Clancey. 

No. Olive had not been to Master Rick’s room ; 
had not seen Master Rick since tea-time last evening. 

“The child has been carried off,” cried his aunt. 
“Some one has kidnaped him. I never will believe 
he went of himself.” 

“.’m afraid,” began Margaret. She had stepped 
into the empty, orderly little room, and caught sight 
of a card pinned to the toilet-cushion. The same in- 
stant she read what was written on it in a big, round 
hand. “I’m afraid we must believe he went of him- 
self ;” and she gave the card to his aunt. 

“Read it, please,” gasped Miss Lesbia. “I can’t ;” 
and her spectacle-case fell out of her poor old trem- 
bling hands, and Miss Margaret’s face was nearly as 
white as her cap, while she read, — 

“Dear Aunty: Please don’t you worry about me. 
T'll come back some day. Sure.” 

“Some day!” echoed his aunt. “QO, where has 
the child gone?) What shall we do?”’ Such a hope- 
less, helpless woman she looked standing there! You 
would never have believed it to be the same Miss 
Cranson you had known. She had grown ten years 
older in five minutes. New wrinkles seemed to have 
plowed into her cheeks; her lips were unsteady, 


It was 


suggested Mrs. 


and there was a strange twitching about one eyelid. 
Miss Margaret came close up, and put her two arms 
about her, and said, — 

“We will do this. We will find him. We wi, 
aunty. Now, come down stairs with me. It is warm 
there ;”’ and as though Aunt Lesbia had been a child 
learning to walk, Margaret guided her steps down the 
old stairway, and into the breakfast-room, where an 
open fire burned on the hearth. ‘‘ Now, then,’ she 
said, brightly, “I’m going to run across to Deacon 
Harkaway’s. Paty may know something about this.” 

No. Paty knew nothing. Deacon Harkaway be- 
came instantly a picture of Bunyan’s individual who 
is ‘tossed up and down in his mind,” while his wife 
rushed bareheaded into the street, possessed by some 
frantic impulse to start after the fugitive. 

“He went and lost himself once before,’ 
mured. “T’was the belfry then— I wonder—” 
and she shaded her eyes with her hand, and gazed 
off through the sunshine at the meeting-house steeple. 

Margaret went stepping fast across the garden, and 
down a side-path to the barn. The man was milk- 
ing — Seth, the same who had dug Dash’s grave. 

“Seth, Master Rick is lost,” she said. There was 
a great fear in her eyes, and there was a chord Seth 
had never heard before in her voice, though she spoke 
very low. “Get the fleetest horse in the village, and 
ride to the mill, and bring Tom Dorrance back with 
you.” 

A moment, and Seth was running down the street 
and Margaret stood beside Miss Lesbia. The next 
instant the bell of the front door rang an alarm 
that waked up every corner-echo in the great, old 
house. 

“OQ, what is it?’ whispered Miss Lesbia. 

““Good news, perhaps,” answered Margaret ; and 
she went out into the hall, coming back in a minute, 


> she mur- 


followed by a gentleman. 
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“O, Mr. Austen, do you know anything about 
Rick ?” 

“Miss Cranson, has Sawny been here ?” 

The two questions were asked together, and they 
answered each other. Rick and Sawny were both 
gone. 

“J will drive to X., and telegraph,” said Mr. Aus- 
ten. Then he turned back, asking, “ Have you any 
picture of Rick, Mrs. Clancey? If I get no trace of 
them, I shall go on to New York by the afternoon 
express, and start detectives after them.” 

O, Sawny, if you could see your father’s face at this 
minute, you would understand that it is no small thing, 
this going off, and giving the home people “a little 
scare.” But Mr. Austen tried to say a cheering word 
to Miss Cranson, and I think it did help her a little 
to hear, — 

“OQ, we shall find them before dinner, I dare say. 
It’s some boys’ freak. They’ll be glad enough to 
come home when they get hungry ;” but to himself 
he said, “ I’m thankful Mary isn’t at home,” remem- 
bering the boy’s invalid mother. “I believe this 
would kill her.” 

I said it had been a bright night. Rick had gone 
by way of the back roofs, and a ladder which was a 
grape-trellis. He had joined Sawny at the meadow 
bars, and they had started off just as the clock struck 
eleven. The only individual who saw them go was 
Mrs. Harkaway’s cat. Being a discreet person, she 
never mentioned it. 

“Such times as I’ve had getting things up there 
exclaimed Sawny. ‘Carried ’em in an old boat.” 

This was just as they crossed the brook, where 
Rick, in old times, — that is, in his young times, — had 
fallen in. 

“Things? What things?” 

“OQ, no end of truck. Some potatoes, and a cod- 
fish, and — what do you think ?—a piece of dried 
beef, and some Indian meal. 
and bake ’em in the ashes. 
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We'll make hoe-cakes, 
They’re no end good.” 

“ Sawny, did you take your gun?” 

“Gun? No, sir. What good would a gun do a 
fellow? They’d find us out if we fired a gun once. 
Got my fishing gear, though, and I tell you, Rick 
Cranson, you'll say it’s just the gayest place you ever 
got into.” 

“Kind o’ dark along here —isn’t it?” and Rick 
crowded close to Sawny. 


“Kind o’” and “sort o’” were forbidden to him 
at home. Now it came over him with a sudden gush 
that he might say, azv’t, and hain’, kind o’, sort 0’, 
and Jotheration, with no one to reprove him. No 
more “ Rick, dear, you must not speak in that man- 
ner ;” no more Colburn, no more of that detestable 
Dagon of a piano-forte, no more any law save his 
own sweet will—and Rick’s will was very sweet to 
him, and he loved it dearly ;— but every earthly bliss 
has a bane somewhere. I don’t think he was quite 
as happy as he wanted to be. He thought it was, as 
he remarked to Sawny, rather dark, but Sawny said 
it was “‘as light as day.” 

“Some dark up there, though. You only see the 
sun, a little strip of him toward noon, you know, 
right overhead. But who cares? Come on.” 

I am sure you think it time to know where “up 
there”? was. About a mile out of Graythorpe, close 
to the base of East Hill, there rose a huge, gray pile 
of stone, called the Rock House. Its top was as high 
as the church spire. Between the foot of East Hill 
and the Rock House there ran a little valley, long, 
and deep, and very narrow. It was something like 
the long hall of a house, if it were unroofed and open 
at one end. This open end led out into the meadows, 
The shut-up end — it 
was like “a place” in a city, only much smaller — 


ce 


and down to the river bank. 


was the spot Sawny had chosen for their camping out. 

“Now, you just see here,” he cried in triumph. 
“Ain’t it complete? I pulled down those cedars 
overhead there for a roof, ané I’ve got a lot of cedar- 
boughs fora bed. It’s twice as big as the state-rroom 
papa and I had on the steamer coming home from 
San Francisco.” 

“Come on. Let’s camp down, then. I say, Sawny, 
did you bring your night-cap ?” 
in those days. 

“Night-cap? No. . Never thought of it. Wish 
I had, though, on account of bugs, and such small 
beasts.” 

“See here. I’ve got two. 
might want to change. 


People wore them 


Didn’t know but I 
I'l] lend you one.” 

.Rick brought from his pocket two very remarkable 
specimens of head-gear. If you were to take this 
page of the Wide Awake, fold it in,a three-cornered 
shape, and cut the crossways edge, you would have 
something like those night-caps. They were like 
cocked hats, made of dimity. Each had a bow on 
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top, and strings to tie under the chin. The boys 
put them on, Sawny over his black curls, Rick over 
his brown ones, laughed a little, each at the droll 
figure the other made there in the dim moonlight, 
then cuddled down to sleep. 

. But Rick lay awake a good while, thinking. He 
told himself several times that “he didn’t believe 
aunty would care much ;”’ but, somehow, the thought 
of her wasn’t a cheerful one. Then there was some- 
thing about the great night all around, and the stars, 
and the sound of the river flowing down into the dark, 
and the far, shadowy mountains seen across the open- 
ing of the valley, that was very solemn. However, 
he was able, after a while, to fix his thoughts on the 
potatoes they were going to roast in the ashes for 
breakfast, and the effect of this was to put him to 
sleep. 


GHAPTER VI. 
THE FUGITIVES. 


TuHaT was the mildest November ever known in 
Graythorpe. With a soft sky and a hazy distance, 
day came after day and night after night, as though 
the weather had forgotten itself, and put September 
in the calendar after October, instead of before it. 

Three such days and nights passed after Sawny 
Austen and Rick disappeared. Had the weather been 
colder, the anxiety of their friends would have been 
shortened. As it was, the boys were having a very 
good time. Detectives in New York, and Boston, 
and Philadelphia were on the lookout for a couple of 
lost children. 
two who were camping out up in the country they did 
not find. Tom Dorrance followed a band of strolling 
gypsies.as far as Hartford, and came back to Gray- 
thorpe discouraged. 

“They say they haven’t seen ’em,” Tom told Miss 
Lesbia; “but you never can tell, they are such 
scamps. The men had rather lie than to tell the 
truth, and the women are as bad again as the men.” 

“Could they have lured the children away with their 
horrible smooth tongues?” Miss Lesbia wonders. 

And at that instant, within a mile of Graythorpe 
church, up in the hills, where no one thought to look, 
Sawny and Rick were smoking a rabbit out of his 
hole. They had stuffed in a handful of dry leaves, 


They found plenty of them, but the 
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and set fire to them. There was a little blaze, a 
great smoke, and in the midst of it Rick cried, — 

“There he is, There he goes, Sawny, down the 
hill. Why, he limps. He’s lame.” 

“Some body has hurt him, some time, I suppose. 
Come on ;” and on they went, leaping down through 
the underbrush, and across the stones —a_head- 
long race, rabbit ahead, and boys after, until Rick 
screamed, — 

“There he goes straight into our house.” 

They crept stealthily along, looked in, and there 
were the rabbit’s shy, bright eyes glinting at them 
from behind the cedar-boughs of their bed. 

“ Now we'll kill him,” said Sawny, “and roast him 
for supper.” 

The first two days had been spent by the children 
in building a fireplace. It was of stones, with a chim- 
ney and oven, It had been a great success. Pota- 
toes, chestnuts, salt pork, hoe-cakes, and even cod- 
fish had been cooked there, and cooked very well, 
too, as the eaters decided. Now, the rabbit. 

“You better be the one to kill him, Rick,” said 
Sawny. ‘“ You know about such game.” 

“Dash and I killed a woodchuck once.” Rick 
looked as though the memory was not a pleasing 
one, or else the anticipation was not. “ You’re the 
oldest,” he remarked. 

“What of that? I haven’t lived in the country 
all my days. I tell you I don’t know how to kill a 
rabbit.” 

Robinson Crusoe would not have hesitafed. Rick 
said to himself that he would not. He seized the 
hammer, and crept inside. The rabbit only crouched 
lower among the cedar-boughs. Rick stole closer, 
and could see those bright eyes still watching him. 
One blow of the hammer, and it would be done. It 
would only take a minute. He nearly did it; but the 
next instant he was outside, and the hammer was 
flung on the ground, and a very excited voice was 
saying, — 

“JT tell you I won’t. <A poor little lame rabbit, 
that’s gone and crawled into your bed to be safe! 
I’d as soon kill a baby. There!” 

“Then let’s tame him,” suggested Sawny. 
go and get him some chestnuts.” 

The next day was Sunday. The boys kept it not 
very badly, telling stories to each other, having a nap 
or two, and cultivating Bunny. It was amazing how 
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naturally the rabbit took to chestnuts and civilization. 
They heard the church-bells ring morning and after- 
noon, and then, just at sunset, there was the sound 
df tolling. It was a deep, rather awful sound, too, 
borne along on the evening wind. 

“Hark, Rick! Some one is dead,” said Sawny. 
“They’re tolling the bell.” 

-“OQ, Sawny, what if it should be aunty?” and a 
great terror made the boy faint. 

“ Nonsense! More likely they are tolling it for us. 


Think we’re dead, and going to have a funeral. We. 


might go down and attend it.” 

“ Wouldn’t they be surprised to see us come walk- 
ing up the aisle to sit with the mourners ?” and Rick 
tried to laugh. But it wasn’t very good joking on 
such matters, he thought ; and then the wind blew, and 
it was very cold to-night. 

“T say, Sawny, how is it about going home, any 
way?” 

Sawny stopped whistling, and answered, coolly, — 
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“Dr, Hype, SAWNY — KILLED — ORE-BED,” 


“O, by and by. 
for’em to be glad to see us back. 
pose they'll say?” 

“ Aunty won’t say much, 
she'll look a lot. I’d rather be whipped than to 
have her look white at me, and wrinkle her forehead. 
But, then, I know,” —and Rick brightened, — “I 
know she’ll be so glad. 1 expect, Sawny, they'll kill 
the fatted calf for us.” 

“Don’t eat veal at our house,” answered Sawny. 
“ Reckon it'll be a turkey. 


We must stay away long enough 
What do you sup- 


She never does; but 


I wish we had some this | 


minute. Browsing round this way makes a fellow as 
hungry as a bear. Whew! how the wind does blow!” 

They were seated on a board, just outside their 
house, and their feet were close to the fireplace. A 
few coals smoldered there, showing red in the deep- 
ening dark. Bunny had gone off to his own quarters, 
and a silence fell between the two there. Suddenly, 
directly over their heads, as it seemed, a strange, 
wild voice —a woman’s voice — was heard. The boys 
seized on each other, and each could feel the beating 
of the other’s heart. 
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“The day of the Lord. The day of the Lord is at 
hand. Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke.” 

The woods came down with the sound of a wail- 
ing cry. 

““O, what is it?” gasped Sawny. 

“Tt’s nobody but Leonie. She’s got away. She 
never hurts anything.” 


“Who is Leonie?” and Sawny shook like an 


aspen leaf, still. 

“O, she’s a crazy woman. She used to play with me 
up at the mill. She’s always worse moonlight nights, 
and then she goes round in the woods, and preaches. 
She thinks the end of the world is coming.” 

“T declare, I thought it had come. 
see her up there.” 

A hundred feet above them, on the topmost peak 
of the Rock House, the figure of the insane woman 
outlined itself against the evening sky. She carried 
a lighted lantern in her hand, and waved it in a slow, 
measured time, as she talked. 

“ She thinks the valley is full of people down there. 
That’s always the way with her. I’ve heard her 
preach twenty times.” 

“ Look, she’s coming down. 
hurt us?” 

“No, I know she won’t ; but, Sawny, she’ll find us, 
if we don’t look out. Her eyes are as sharp as a 
wildcat’s.” 

“ Let’s go inside, then.” 

Sawny, to tell the truth, didn’t wish to improve 
Leonie’s acquaintance. ‘ You never know,” he rea- 
soned, “ what a mad woman might do;” and, cer- 
tainly, this one must be very mad indeed, or she 
wouldn’t be strolling round the country, and clamber- 
ing straight down the sides of the Rock House, this 


Yes, you just 


You’re sure she won’t 


way. 

“Sh-h! Here she comes,” whispered Rick. The 
boys were crouching on their bed, peering out be- 
tween the cedar-branches that formed the front of 
their house. 

“ Hark! What is she singing?” 

Up the aisle of the little valley she came, very 
slowly, chanting to herself, not loud, but low ; and the 
boys caught the words, — 


“ When, shriveling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll, 
And louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.” 
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All at once she stopped, and looked sharply round. 
Then she raised her lantern, and swept a half circle 
with it. They heard her mutter a word or two to 
herself —not preaching, or singing, now —but talk- 
ing. Rick waited, breathless, expecting her to walk 
in upon them. Instead, she strolled up to the fire, 
gazed into it, and then turned away. 

“Do you suppose she saw us, Rick ?”’ 

“T believe she knows, some how, that we were round 
here. I tell you she’s cute, if she is crazy.” And 
Rick was right. 

Monday morning, when Tom Dorrance opened his 
door at sunrise, he found a woman seated on the 
steps. 

“Good morning. You're an early caller, Leonie,” 
he said. 

“Going hunting to-day ?” she inquired, very quietly. 

“T was going into the mill.” 

“Hunting boys, I mean.” ‘Tom started. Not a 
feature of Leonie’s face changed as she added, “ Be- 
cause I’d advise you to go down to the Rock House 
hollow before you chase any more gypsies.” 

“Rock House hollow?” Tom said the words over 
after her. Then he turned his face toward the gray 
rocks on his right. A cloud of blue smoke was burst- 
ing out down there. “Save us all!” cried Tom. 
“East Hill is on fire!” 

Black Fan never made better time than when her 
master rode her into Graythorpe that morning. The 
wind was blowing a gale ; there had been no rain for 
weeks ; the leaves and undergrowth were like tinder, 
and the flames were leaping every instant higher and 
higher up the mountain-side. The flames? And 
where were the boys? : 

Sawny and Rick had been up very early, — they 
couldn’t keep warm lying there—and had kindled 
their fire. 

“Now let’s go up to the old chestnut tree, and get 
some nuts to roast for breakfast,” Sawny had said ; 
and five minutes afterward, as they were groping 
among the yellow leaves, they had heard a sound of a 
sudden roaring, and Rick had cried out, — 

“Fire! The woods are on fire. Run.” 

And they did run. The flames were below them, 
and their only way was to rush straight up the steep. 
With mad leaps over stones and logs, tearing through 
bush and brier, the boys went ; but those wild flames 
gained on them every instant. Cedar and balsam-fir 
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caught, and burned like pitch, and the wind seemed to 
blow from the four quarters of heaven to fan the fire. 

“The ore-bed,” gasped Rick. In the agony of that 
moment there flashed across his mind the memory of 
that pit, half-way up the mountain, which had been 
dug years before, and left open. If they could only 
reach that, they might crawl down, perhaps. The 
words were on his lips still, when he felt his feet 
going down, down; knew that Sawny had dropped 
out of his sight; thought, “I’m going to die now ;” 
and then —he was sitting up in a cleft, between two 
rocks, strangled and blinded with smoke, and Sawny 
was lying white and still by his side. 

The young doctor, who had -recently come to the 
village, stood in his office that Monday morning, when 
he became aware of a great commotion outside. Men 


running or driving past, and the bells were beginning 
to ring. / 

“What’s the trouble?” he inquired, opening the 
outside door into the small yard. 

“Don’t you see? We’re all burning up yonder. 
Going to East Hill, to fight fire.” 

73 O ! ” 

The doctor stepped back for his hat. He was a 
stalwart young fellow, who knew the life of California 
and the Sierras. His bright eyes grew brighter at 
the prospect of a bit of real work, and he strode to 
the open door, to be stopped there by a strange figure 
stumbling across the threshold. It was Rick, bare- 
headed, singed, scratched, bleeding, out of breath, 
more dead than alive, and with only strength to gasp 
out, “ Dr. Hyde, Sawny — killed — ore-bed.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 


AST week I paid a visit to a very old house —a 

house which doubtless many Wide Awakes have 
heard or read about, and some of them perhaps have 
seen. What is now the back of it was built one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven years ago by the minister of 
Lexington, Mass., Rev. John Hancock. ‘Thirty-five 
years afterward, his son Thomas, a Boston merchant, 
added the present front, making of the unpretending 
little parsonage rather a grand affair for those days. 
Hard wood wainscotings, handsomely grooved and 
panelled, were brought over from England to adorn 
it; the great chimney-pieces were framed in with 
funny blue-and-white Dutch tiles, representing Scrip- 
ture scenes; quite an elaborate staircase was intro- 
duced ; and the front room was papered with French 
paper, completely covered with the most incredible 
vines and flowers on a ground of brilliant green. 
This same front room, instead of being lathed and 
plastered, had been sheathed — and not with matched 
boards either ; the space between the sheathing and 
outside clapboarding having been bricked up solidly, 


for greater warmth. Upon this sheathing the paper, 
almost as heavy as the thickest brown wrapping-paper, 
but very smooth and nice, was afterwards pasted, and 
around the wall were hung the portraits of various 
members of the family. Very likely it became the 
good pastor’s study, as it certainly was that of his 
successor in the ministry, the Rev. Jonas Clark, who 
came here to live after the old gentleman’s decease 
in 1755. I fancy the Reverend Jonas must at that 
time have been engaged to Lucy Bowes, Mr. Han- 
cock’s granddaughter. At all events, he married and 
brought her there two years subsequently, the old 
Hancock house remaining in the possession of the 
Clarkes and their descendants for nearly a century. 
At the date of the battle of Lexington, Mr. Clark, 
was forty-five years old, and John Hancock of Revo- 
lutionary fame— grandson of the former John and 
cousin of Mrs. Clark, who frequently visited them in 
Lexington — was thirty-eight. Hancock was in busi- 
ness with his uncle Thomas in Boston, and was already 
wealthy. ‘This circumstance may account to a degree 
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for his great influence and popularity at that period ; | chosen by the people President of the Provincial Con- 


though there is no doubt that he was also a stanch 
patriot, and cheerfully contributed of his abundant 
means to the cause of freedom, as well as gave largely 
of his time. ‘‘At a meeting of the ‘North End Cau- 
cus,’ an association of patriots, of which he was a 
member, the question of the best mode of expelling 
the regulars from Boston being under discussion, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Burn Boston, and make John Hancock a 


beggar, if the public good requires it.’” He was 


gress, and held the post of Chairman of the Committee 
of Safety, being so important a personage that the 
King of England issued an order to General Gage, 
the commander of the British troops in Boston, to 
seize him and his friend Samuel Adams, and hang 
them on Beacon Hill, as the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion against his majesty’s authority in America. It 
was one thing, however, for the king to issue his 
orders, and another for General Gage to execute them. 


Tue CLARK Housez, Lexincton, Mass. 


There were too many open eyes and ears among the 
rebellious colonists, as the general found to his cha- 
grin, to make the latter business easy. 

On the 18th of April, 1775, after the session of the 
Committees of Safety and Supplies at Menotomy, now 
Arlington, Hancock and Adams rode to Rev. Mr. 
Clark’s house in Lexington, intending to remain there 
over night. It was late before they retired ; and the 
citizens of the place, fearing danger to the persons of 
the two patriots, from news they had that day received, 
stationed a guard of a sergeant and eight men to 


watch the house until morning. A little after mid- 
night, a horseman came riding furiously up in the 
moonlight, and requested admission to Mr. Clark’s 
house, but was denied by the sergeant. When, how- 
ever, he announced that “the regulars were coming,” 
he was allowed to pass. Knocking at the door, a 
window opened overhead, and Mr, Clark asked what 
was wanted, and who was there. Revere, for it was 
he, replied that “he must speak with Mr. Hancock.” 
But the prudent minister had perhaps never seen the 
messenger before, and did not choose to open to a 
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stranger without knowing something about his errand. | From Mr. Clark’s house, Revere and Dawes rode 
Hancock, who had been lying awake, and had caught | on toward Concord, and were overtaken on the way 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs, at once recognized | by a Dr. Prescott, to whom they imparted the intelli- 
Revere’s voice, and cried out, “Come in, Revere ; we | gence. Shortly afterward the three were surprised by 
some British officers, and Revere cap- 
tured. The others escaped and gave 
the alarm. 

Meantime Mr. Clark and other 
friends, who felt anxious for the safety 
of Hancock and Adams, counseled 
them to flee toward Burlington. At 
= first they refused, Hancock remarking 
that “it should never be said of him 
that he turned his back on the British.” 
Being persuaded, however, that it was 
for the good of the Colony, he at length 
consented ; and the two left the house 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 
19th, Miss Dorothy Quincy, whom Han- 
cock afterwards married, sharing their 
flight. 

You know the events of the battle 
of Lexington which took place that day, 
and the hundredth anniversary of which 
was last year observed by some twenty 
thousand people, who visited the old 
battle-ground. Many relics of the fight 
were exhibited upon that occasion ; but 
none was more interesting to me than 
Bi Parson Clark’s old church register, yel- 

low, and stained, and torn, upon one 
| Wh j F ; ©) leaf of which, in the list of deaths in 
iH the parish, I read the entry, in his own 
NYS SIS SINS ! handwriting, of the names of the brave 
SNS SSN: sie ; #4 men who fell on Lexington Common, 
ee and against them these words simply: 
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== aie ese: by the king’s troops!” 

. : Zl “he furniture and other reminders of 
ae brave, good man have all been re- 
moved from the house which Thomas 
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Hancock remodeled so many years ago. 
Within a month it has passed into new 
are not afraid of you.” Shortly after, Dawes, another | hands. The tiles were long since taken away, and the 
courier, arrived. ‘They both brought word that a large | chimney-pieces are to be bricked up. The quaint old 
body of the king’s troops had gone over in boats to | paper has been torn from the best room to make way 
Cambridge, and that it was suspected they were | for something more modern, and the whole interior 
marching on Concord to destroy the military stores | aspect of the house will be changed. But the gentle- 
collected there by the colonists. | man who owns it will preserve the staircase and wain- 
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scoting. They are to be beautifully oiled and kept, 


in remembrance of the former days. Perhaps some 
of you who have never yet been to Lexington, will 
some time see them. 


Here is a picture of the Lexington Monument. The 


_ inscription upon it was prepared by Rev. Mr. Clark, 
_ who died November 15, 1805, and reads as follows : — | 


Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights of Mankind!!! 
The Freedom and Independence of America, 
Sealed and defended with the Blood of her Sons. 


This Monument is erected 
By the inhabitants of Lexington, 
Under the patronage and at the expense of 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
To the memory of their Fellow Citizens, 
Ensign Robert Munroe, and Messrs. Yonas Parker, 
Samuel Hadley, Fonathan Harrington, junr, 
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Isaac Muzzy, Caleb Harrington, and Fohn Brown, 
Of Lexington, and Asahel Porter, of Woburn, 
Who fell on this Field, the First Victims to the 
Sword of British Tyranny and Oppression, 
On the morning of the ever memorable 
Nineteenth of April, An. Dom. 1775. 
The Die was cast!!! 
The Blood of these Martyrs 
In the cause of God and their country 
Was the Cement of the Union of these States, then 
Colonies, and gave the spring to the Spirit, Firmness, 
And Resolution of their Fellow Citizens. 
They rose as one Man to revenge their Brethren’s 
Blood, and at the Point of the Sword, to assert and 
Defend their native Rights. 
They nobly dared to be free! ! 

The contest was long, bloody, and affecting. 
Righteous Heaven approved the solemn appeal, 
Victory crowned their arms ; and 
The Peace, Liberty, and Independence of the United 
States of America was their Glorious Reward. 


Sear DING CORFE FE. 


fROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH OLDENBERG. 


BY SARA ELIZABETH FARMAN, 


RIND, grind away, mill! 
Grind, grind, and [’ll fill. 
Ouf! mill, thy throat is big and hollow, 
An ounce goes down at every swallow — 
But grind away, mill, 
Grind, grind, and I’ fill. 


Grind, grind away there! 

Now thou grumblest like a bear. 
She who will breakfast in the morning, 
At the music-box must be turning, — 


Grind, grind away there, 
Grumble, rumble, like a bear! 


Grind, grind a minute more — 
See the brown current pour ! 

They who lie abed to-morrow 

Their coffee where they can may borrow, 
I'll not give the sloths a drop — 
There, there, mill may stop ! 


t 
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BY EMMA BURT. 


T would take you some time to determine whether 
] Ted was simple, or whether he was a genius. 
You would be led to think him a genius, because he 
had: a long shelf in the attic, and on that shelf a long 
row of boats — steamships, schooners, yachts, sloops, 
skiffs, and others that I cannot tell you the name of, 
though he could. And he had made all of these 
boats himself, and rigged them as well as a boy could 
be expected to with only a jack-knife, and little odds 
and ends of wood and canvas. 

But Ted was stupid in appearance. It took half a 
minute for a smile to spread over his face when it got 
started, and then it tock as long for it to go away 
again. Then he had a way of never hearing or an- 
swering when people addressed him; and he was 
deafest of all when Grandmother Grey asked him to 
hunt .up her spectacles. Besides, his face was as 
blank as a full moon. 

But, upon acquaintance, you would find that Ted 
was quite a clever boy, with some faults, some good 
traits, and a few pagan ideas. Slow, to be sure; 
a good lesson was as long going down into his 
heart as the smile was coming upon his face ; but 
when a good thought got there, it staid forever and 
a day. 

There were two things Ted had an impression there 
was little use for in this world — babies and grand- 
mothers. Babies seemed to him only crying machines, 
that have to be “tended” all the time; and, as he 
said, ‘“ don’t never do nothing.” 

As for grandmothers, they would make a “feller ”’ 
tell things over again, and they wanted things done, 
and they lost their glasses, and they always sat by the 
stove door when a “ feller’? wanted to put in a stick 
of wood. His grandmother didn’t knit, for there 
wasn’t any yarn ; and she didn’t sew, for there wasn’t 
any cloth ; and she didn’t read, for there wasn’t any 
papers ; and she didn’t patch, because she couldn’t 
see ; and because she couldn’t see, she couldn’t do 
anything any way, if there had been things. 


So grandmothers seemed to him quite unnecessary 
in the world. 

Ted lived in a very small house not far from the 
wharves, where his father earned his living by unlad- 
ing cargoes. His father did not seem interested at 
home. He liked better, after his day’s work, to go 
into certain cellars, and spend his money. Just ow 
he spent it Ted never knew, because his mother was 
very stern with him when he went down in that direc- 
tion, and he dared never go and see. 

Somehow, in consequence of his father’s staying 
away from home, .Ted’s mother had to do washing 
and ironing for people. So she had very little time 
to spend, and she had a great many things for Ted 
to do. She wanted him to kindle the fire mornings, 
and sweep up the floor, and bring in the clothes off 
of the line, and tend the baby, besides various other 
“chores.” Ted did these as well as he could, or very 
nearly so. 

But he felt all the time as if he wanted to spend 
that time in being in business for himself. He wanted 
to make money. 


There was the man in the warehouse who hired 
him to catch rats in the trap; and there were the 
workmen who paid him to get pails of beer for them ; 
and there was a grocery he was learning to sweep ; 
and some time, who knows? what might happen. 

All the pennies he earned he put in a tin pepper- 
box that he had found in an ash-barrel ; and he kept 
the box on a beam in the attic, among the cobwebs. 

And what was he going to do with the pennies? 

He was, as a general thing, going to buy a house, 
so his mother needn’t pay rent. But when she was 
cross —sometimes in a rainy day when the clothes 
wouldn’t dry, — when she was cross, and said to him, 
“T’ll whip you within an inch of your life ” (but she 
never did whip him), ‘4ex he made up his mind he 
wouldn’t buy a house, but he would buy a ship, and 
| go to sea, and she wouldn’t ever see him again, and 
| then she would be sorry. 
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The cross of his life, as I said, was grandmother 
and the baby. He thought he could do all his moth- 
er’s “chores,” but he couldn’t manage the crying 
machine ; and he couldn’t stand grandmother. 

She always wanted to know things. He didn’t want 
her to find out he did business, and know about the 
pepper-box in the attic, for he wanted to surprise 
his mother when he bought the house; and then 
he had an idea, too, that he might buy a goat, so 
they could have milk to drink. He had variqus plans, 
Ted had, and he didn’t want grandmother to ask 
him where he had been, and what he was doing up 
stairs. 

Somehow, it never once came into his head that he 
might make the long, long hours more pleasant to 
Grandmother Grey ; that he might tell her all about 
the fun he had with the rats, and the fun he had with 
the children in the alley ; that he could tell her about 
the beautiful boats that sailed out to sea; that he 
could comb her six gray hairs for her, or wipe the 
spectacles that she always wanted, and that were 
years too young for her. 

He never once thought that her dreary old life was 
harder for her than it was for him to bear. But he 
whispered to himself, —because his ‘mother would 
have been stern had he said it aloud, —he said to 
himself, just as ugly as ugly could be : — 

“ Old stick-in-the-mud! Old stick-in-the-mud ! ” and 
besides, he turned his back and made up a face. 

Ted’s life was a very common little life. There 
was no Christmas, no Thanksgiving, no birthdays, no 
anything, except Fourth of Julys and Sundays. 

Sundays he liked for one reason, and for no other. 
On those days he went down to the Mission School, 
and there he could see beautiful Miss King, with the 
pink feather in her bonnet, and the wonderful ring on 
her finger, that glowed, and burned, and turned all 
colors in a minute. And then the little gold watch 
in her belt ; he thought by and by he would stop mak- 
ing ships, and go to making watches. 

When Miss King opened her lips to sing, — 


“ Jerusalem the blessed,” 


he thought pearls might drop out of her mouth, just 
as easy as not. And when he got his eyes once tacked 
upon her, his mouth came open, and his face grew 
more and more like a full moon, and he forgot more 
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and more to answer her questions, so that Miss King 
came to ask herself the same questions you and I did, 
whether he wasn’t just a little simple. 

So it was Ted grew up to be quite a boy, without 
having anything very particular happen. He had 
never gone half a dozen blocks from home, and he 
had, therefore, an idea that the wharves were all the 
world, and the rest of the city was some sort of a 
poor suburb, of very little account. 

It occurred to him one day that it would be a good 
plan for him to go away from the glorious region of 
the wharves, and take a view of those suburbs called 
city. 

So he put on his hat, with a hole in the crown, and 
put his hands down in his two pockets, and trudged 
off. 

He passed swiftly the places he had so long known, 
and then on and on into other places new and strange 
to his sight. At every turn he found something won- 
derful to behold. There were tall, sooty-looking | 
houses, with rickety steps, and an iron ladder running 
from the ground to the roof, 

There was a large stable with fine carriages before 
it, and a man washing them off with a hose, attached 
to the hydrant. There were little groceries like Azs 
grocery ; and there were long strings of white clothes 
drying on the house-tops ; and ever and ever so many 
ash-barrels ; and little strange boys and girls playing 
by the gutter; and an organ-grinder with a monkey ; 
and a man without legs begging on a corner. 

On and on he went. . He began now to wonder and 
wonder he didn’t come to the end ; he thought he had 
seen enough to last a lifetime. He came to a track 
upon which cars were drawn by horses. They were 
full of people, and a man drove at the front, and 
another stood at the back. 

The streets began to look different now. They 
were, at one place, being cleaned by men with very 
stiff brooms. The houses looked brighter. O, there 
were now a thousand things to see! 

By and by he came to wonderful places, high as the 
heavens, most; and the windows full of everything 
under the sun, he thought, and every color of the 
rainbow. He thought it was funny there was no glass 
in the windows, and very funny indeed that there 
should be another little ragged boy in there. He 
went up to put his finger on the bright shawls and 
things in the window, and there was a glass three 
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times as long as himseif, and there was his own pic- 
ture in it; or was it another little ragged boy ? 

He smiled in at the little ragged boy, and the little 
ragged boy smiled back at him ; and so he went on 
his way very happy. 

O, the apples, and pears, and peaches he saw; and 
the pies and cakes ; and the windows and windows 
full of rainbows, and big glass, and ragged little boys. 

There grew to be so many people now, he could 
hardly make his way. An old gentleman stuck his 
cane into him, and he stepped on a lady’s long dress ; 
a child’s hoop knocked against his legs — all because 
his eyes were everywhere except where he was walk- 
ing. 

After a long time he found himself in a wonderful 
place. It was one blaze of flowers. There were trees, 
and shrubs, and arbors, and lakes, and fountains. It 
almost took away his breath. He thought of Miss 
King, now, and cried out, — 


“ Jerusalem the blessed, 
Name ever dear to me! ” 


He wandered on in a sort of maze, past baby car- 
riages, and nurses, and old gentlemen sunning them- 
selves, and working men with hoes in their hands, — 
just as if there was something to do in this 


“ Jerusalem the blessed.” 


He staid in this lovely spot a long time, wandering 
in and out the pleasant pathways. Ever so long he 
staid, until he happened to think he would move on, 
and come to the end of the world. 

So he went out of this bright place into a broad way, 
and entered, through an opening, into a great green 
place ; nothing but green under foot, as soft as fur ; and 
green over head, in the great trees. And all through it 
were winding paths, and benches now and then along 
beside them. 

Ted walked on in blissful bewilderment. 
he came to a tree surrounded by an iron railing. 
was not so tall as the others. 
got its growth, and was now growing backwards. 
homely old tree it was. 


Presently 
It 
It looked as if it had 
A 
There was no sod about its 
roots, only soft earth, that looked as if it had been 
carefully tended and kept loose, so the rain could 
drop right down into it. 

It was a very homely old tree. Some of the 
branches had been cut off, and those few left (as if 


they wouldn’t be unthankful for so much care) were 
full of strong, green leaves. 


Where it had begun to split, or grow weak in any _— 


way, patches and bandages had been carefully bound 
about it, and it was also propped and stayed on every 
side. 

Ted stood before this old elm with his hands in his 
pockets. With his straw hat—a hole in the crown 
and a lock of hair sticking out of the hole—on the 
back of his head, and a white rag at the back of his 
pants, and two bare spots on each not over-clean 
knee, and with his two bare feet, Ted stood thus 
rapt in meditation. Ted thought of his grand- 
mother, and he said to the tree, — _ 

“Tf you ain’t an old stick-in-the-mud! Why don’t 
they chop you down an’ make kindling-wood of you? 
You ain’t good for nothing ; no, you ain’t!” 

Then he went all around it and eyed it curiously, 
and found on the gate of the railing these words, 
which he slowly spelled out — 


THE OLD ELM. 


This tree has been standing here for an un- 


known period. It is believed to have existed before 


the settlement of Boston, being fully grown in 1722, 


exhibited marks of old age in 1792, and was nearly 


destroyed by a storm in 1832. Protected by an iron 


enclosure in 1854. 


J. V. C. Smirx, AZayor. 


Ted sat down on the bench after this, in the sun- 
Then the sun went down ; and the little blue 
girl with a sash and a nurse went away, and left him 
He 
lay down on the bench, and ina half minute went to 


shine. 


alone. Fewer and fewer people came that way. 
sleep. 

Its 
branches spread out into arms, and its leaves turned 


Then the old tree did a wonderful thing. 


into a little old gray shawl ; and about its body scanty 
garments clung; and around the face was frilled a 
pure white cap. 

The face itself was something glorified ; as sweet, 
Ted thought, as a lighted window with the curtain up, 
when a “feller” stands outside in the snow-storm. 
And that face was the face of his Grandmother Grey. 


All over and about her were stars, and each star 
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was a gem, and each gem was as changeful and glow- 
And all 
around about was something as beautiful as the North- 
ern Lights. 


ing as the one Miss King used to wear. 


“Where am I?” cried Ted. 

“This is Jerusalem the blessed,” said she. 

“And how have you got into the old tree, gran- 
ny?” 

“O, the old elm is a part of all of us old folks, 
and it stands for us all; and when the children of 
the world care for it, they care for us! ” 

“And granny, dear, what are those stars that you 
wear?” 

“They are the good deeds done to the helpless, 
who can never make return, and they shine forever 
and forever.” 

Poor Teddy was suddenly afraid #e had no stars 
on his clothes. 

“OQ, granny, dear, you aim? a_ stick-in-the — 
Shall I tell you where my pepper-box is, and the 
pennies? And granny, dear, what about Jerusalem 
the— Can you —?” 

A rough but kindly hand took hold of Ted’s 
shoulder, and said, “ Wake up, my boy! Wake 
up! Where is your home, my lad?” 

Ted rubbed his eyes with his two fists, and looked 
bewildered about him. He wasn’t at all sure whether 
his home was in “ Jerusalem the blessed,” or down 
by the wharf, where his father worked on pier No. —. 
But at last he saw the old tree was itself again, 
and the stars had all gone up into the sky, and a big 
man in brass buttons stood beside him. 

Wasn’t it queer that Ted had to go sucha long 
way to have the old elm tree tell him something that 

sank that night so far down into his slow understand- 
ing, that in all the long years to come he never forgot 
about the “ stars,” and was good to all grandmothers 
and all babies? 
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BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 


HOUGHT is Action’s ready gate, 
Swinging to and fro ; 
Open early, open late, 
Thousands come and go. 


Shut it, latch it, friend, inside, 
Lest some tramp of sin 
Think the gate, if open wide, 


Bids him enter in. 
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OW? TEs OJIBBEWAYS: LIVE 


PART Il. 


BY MRS. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


HE shores of Lake Superior may be called the 
ab: region of perpetual Indian; and the Ojibbe- 
ways are among the most favorable specimens of 
these dusky people. 

Their wigwams are quite comfortable for those who 
do not mind confined space and a fire in the middle 
of the room, with plenty of smoke and little light ; 
compared with some Indian quarters, they are really 


mouths, and their children in their cradles on their 
backs ; and having fixed the young trees firmly into 
the ground, like the framework of a basket, with two 
trees in front for the door, a little beyond the line, 
and the same number extending out behind for the 
seat of honor, the side-branches are bent down and 
fastened together two and two, their ends then twisted 
around each other, and secured with dast. This bast 

: is a sort of string, made of thin shreds 
from the Canadian cedar tree, which is 
very tough and strong ; and after a sort 
of arbor has been made in this way, 
the two trees before and behind, which 
are rather larger, are bent down and 
fastened together over the arbor in the 
same way. To make the skeleton firm- 
er, cross-bars are put on, which are also 
young trees or branches, laid along the 
trellis-work, and tied firmly wherever 
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palatial. Building these wigwams is altogether the 
work of the women ; and beginning at the very foun- 
dation of things, they quietly take their axes and go 
to the nearest wood to fell the young trees that are 
used for the framework. Having cut them down, 
they are dragged to the place where they are wanted, 
with no help from the men, unless it be some disabled 
individual who is thus cut off from man’s great busi- 
ness of hunting. 


These women work with their tobacco-pipes in their 


they meet the other branches. The 
wigwam now looks like an immense 
basket, of a partly oval shape. 

Rolls of birch-bark, which are gener- 
ally kept on hand for use, are now 
brought out; and the bark of about 
sixty trees, sewed together with cedar- 
bast, and made into large rolls, goes 
to the covering of one good-sized wig- 
wam. The workers begin at the bot- 
tom, and bind two long afakwas, or rolls, round it 
to the branches; then a second row hanging down 
over the first, so that the rain can run off; and with 
a third and fourth row, and two rolls thrown cross- 
ways over the hut, leaving a smoke-hole in the mid- 
dle, the edifice is completed. A mat,.hung over 
the space left in front, is the only door. To pre- 
vent the wind from blowing the apakwas out of 
place, long cords of dast, with heavy stones fastened 
to the end, are thrown across the | wigwam ; and 
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this is considered to give the highest amount of finish 


- possible. 


When an Indian family moves, the women roll up 
the cords and apakwas, and carry them off to cover 
the new wigwam. An Indian woman is expected to 
carry two of these large birch-bark rolls, besides nu- 
merous other articles, including a cradle with a baby 
in it; and even a little girl of six years must stagger 
off under the weight of one roll, while the lazy men 
and boys saunter along with only a gun, or a bow and 
arrow, as the case may be. 

The principal furniture of the wigwams is mats, 
made of reeds, which they call Aztchi Gami-washk 
(Great Lake-bulrush) ; and these mats are very soft 
and durable, and serve as carpets, beds, sofas, and 
wall-hangings. They are colored in very pretty pat- 
terns ; and a new, clean wigwam, with bright matting, 
and a fire blazing in the center, is quite attractive- 
looking ; while the odor of the woods that: hangs about 
it is both pleasant and healthful. Some of these wig- 
wams are kept clean, but others are dirty, and full of 
holes that let in wind and rain. 

This is the ordinary winter wigwam, and 1s often 
used all the year round ; but some of the Ojibbeways 
have summer wigwams that are quite spacious and 
airy, with four sides, and an oblique, shingled roof. 
But such a house is not called a wigwam — which 
means only a round birch-bark hut, and is spelled in 
Ojibbeway, “zwigzwam.”’ It comes from “ wigwans,” 
which means the birch tree, or its bark. 

A “tikinagan,” or cradle, is quite a little house by 
itself ; and begins with a flat board of poplar-wood, 
which is light, and does not crack nor splinter. 
On this board is fastened with dast—the Indians do 
not use nails, screws, nor glue—a small frame of thin, 
peeled wood, shaped something like the child’s body, 
and standing up from the board like the sides of a 
violin. Within the frame, a soft bed is made of dry 
moss, rotted cedar wood, and a kind of tender wool, 
which is found in the seed-vessels of a species of reed. 
Outer bandages and coverings are then wrapped over 
“baby, cradle, and all,” except the child’s head and 
arms, which are left free. A stiff circle of wood is 
fastened above the head, and og this are hung play- 
things and ornaments. It also serves as a protection ; 
for if the cradle falls over, it rests on this arch. 

The canoe —which is not an Indian name at all, 
but comes from the West Indies through the Span- 


iards—is the name bestowed upon Indian boats by 
every one except the Indians themselves. Some- 
times it is the hollowed-out trunk of a tree; some- 
times a frame, covered with leather or seal-skin ; 
and often, among the Ojibbeways, and all the tribes 
of Canada and the Hudson Bay territory as far north 
as the tree grows, it is covered with birch bark. A 
birch-bark canoe wears out as easily as a pair of 
boots ; and the work of making and repairing canoes 
is constantly going on among the Indians. Hia- 
watha’s style of getting birch bark, by making the 
poetical request, — 


“Lay aside your cloak, O birch-tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper,” — 


is not the usual way of proceeding, as a good ax 
and a sharp knife are necessary persuasives before 
the unwilling tree can be brought to part with its 
“wrapper.” Large, smooth trees are chosen, so that 
the sheets of bark may be large enough not to require 
much sewing. This is done by the squaws, after the 
inner side of the bark has been cleaned and scraped 
with knives. 

Meanwhile the men are busy with the framework 
of the boat, for which they use the elastic branches of 
the Canadian cedartree. After this has been prop- 
erly formed, and the birch bark covering fastened 
smoothly over it with dast, —the edges being turned 
over and firmly fastened to the piece of wood which 
runs around the gunwale and receives the ends of all 
the ribs and bars, —the interior of the canoe is lined 
with thin boards, laid across the ribs to protect the 
bottom of the boat from the feet of passengers and 
bales of goods. Such fragile craft are only suited 
for the soft moccasined feet of Indians and soft bun- 
dles of furs. The canoe is sharp, back and front, 
and the ends stand up a little. In the large canoes, 
these ends are often gayly decorated. A small piece 
of wood is inserted in either end to give it greater 
strength ; and this, too, is often carved and painted 
into the shape of a queer-looking manikin. After the 
canoe is finished, and has been hung up in the air 
long enough to get quite dry, all the little holes, 
seams and stitches, are filled with pitch, made of rosin 
from the pine or fir, laid on in thick patches. 

The Indians manage these boats with paddles, and 
often with oars like their white neighbors ; their con- 
trol over them is surprising, and-they often seem to 
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fly like birds over the surface of the water. They are 
very proud of their canoes ; and say that one of their 
gods Menaboju, invented them. A large family, includ- 
ing dogs, provisions, and all sorts of wares, can be 
transported many miles in one of these frail-looking 
little boats. 

For winter traveling, in these cold regions, snow- 
shoes take the place of the canoe ; and in a country 


HOW THE OJIBBEWAYS LIVE. ck ae tg ss 
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where no paths are shoveled, some aid in getting — 
The 
Ojibbeway snow-shoe is said to be the most con-. — 
venient one in use. The frame is made of ashwood, ~ 


over the masses of snow is quite indispensable. 


and is kept in its fish-like shape by two cross-bars, 
one before and one behind. 


HuNTING ON SNOW-SHOES. é 


passed round the frame and cross-beams, and firmly 
fastened. 

As these shoes are usually one and a half feet 
broad and five feet long, and even longer, they are 
something of a weight to drag ; and to fasten them on 
the foot, like skates, would not answer at all. The 
shoe must’ not be pressed zv/o the snow, nor lifted 
from the ground, but shuffled along as lightly as pos- 
_ sible. To manage this, the foot rests with the ball of 
the great toe on what is called the “ dzmzkzbison”’ — 
which means the foot bandage, and also the walking 
thong. ‘This is a strong, elastic cross-cord of leather, 
which is fastened very securely, not only to the frame, 
but also to the front cross-bar by means of short 
cross-bands. In the center of this ‘ démzkibison” is a 
small mesh, or loop, through which the toes pass. 


The broad ball of the foot does not pass through with 
them, but pushes against it, and in its movement 
forward, drags the snow-shoe after it. To keep the 
foot from slipping out behind, another sling passes 
round the heel, so that the latter can always freely 
move up and down, and at the same time still remain 
attached to the whole. 

These snow-shoes are often painted in many colors, 
and ornamented with bright-hued tassels fastened to 
the wooden framework. But simpler shoes, that an- 
swer every purpose, are sometimes made in a hurry, 
with a long board cut into the shape of a fish, in 
which a sort of trough is hollowed out for the foot. 
They take the place of sleighs and carriages, and 


long journeys are safely and quickly made with 
them. e 


The three divisions — ; 
made by the cross-bars are filled with close-plaited 
work of thin leather cords, the ends of which are a 
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WILLFUL WINNY. 
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O you know there was once a little girl, and her 
name was Winny? 


Everybody called her “ Little Winny,” because she 


was so tiny. She only reached up half way to her 
“mamma's knee, and her hands and feet were like a 
baby’s, and she had a cute little round face, for all 
_the world like a little round “lady apple,” so pink, 
_and chubby, and hard. But in spite of her being so 
little, she had something so big about her, that people 
_often wondered over it; and that was —her wILL. 
She liked to do as she wanted to, and not as her 
mamma or any one else wanted. And so, you see, 
although she was so very little, she sometimes could 
make a very big noise, for she would kick with her 
little feet, pound with her tiny hands, and scream with 
her shrill voice, until she got what she wanted, or did 
what she pleased. 

One day she took it into her tiny head that she 
would like to write a letter on her mamma’s pretty 
new writing-desk, that stood in its corner over by the 
window in the library. It was a beautiful walnut 
desk, and had drawers and nooks on top, and a closet 
that locked up underneath for papers and books, and 
was altogether a very handsome affair. Well, Winny 
wanted to write a letter on it one morning, “just like 
mamma was doing.” 

“No, no, Winny,” said mamma; “I can’t let you — 
you will spill the ink and spoil the pretty velvet cover ; 
and besides, I am going down town now; so you run 
up in the nursery and play with baby.” 

But Winny didn’t want to ‘run up in the nursery.” 
She wanted to write a letter on the new desk ; so she 
opened her little mouth and screamed and cried, “I 
will, I will, write a letter,” and put out her little feet 
and kicked and jumped like a colt. 

Mamma went out in the hall then, and called to 
Bridget to “‘come get the naughty little girl and carry 
her up stairs ;” and then she put on her hat and went 
down town in a hurry to post her letter to papa, who 
was camping out in the Maine woods, and was glad 
to get a letter from home often. 


a. y 
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BY GUSSIE DE BALVIA. 


When Bridget came down to the library after little 
Winny, she could see nothing of her. She called, but 
receiving no answer, concluded Winny had gone down 
in the kitchen to coax some sugar from Norah the 
cook ; so Bridget pulled down the shades, and dark- 
ened the room, and picked up the papers, and shut 
the desk that Winny’s mamma had left open in her 
haste, and then closed and locked the closet doors 
underneath, and went up stairs quickly to baby, who 
was crying for her. 

When mamma had got a little ways down town she 
discovered she had left her pocket-book lying on her 
desk at home, and having some purchases to make 
she turned right around and went home again after it. 

When she entered the library she thought she heard 
a strange kind of noise — the room was dark, and she 
could not see distinctly ; but it sounded like smoth- 
ered little gasps and sobs. She quickly opened the 
windows and called out, ‘‘Winny, baby, where are 
you?” 

A little faint moan reached her ears: it came from 
the closet underneath her new desk. Quickly unlock- 
ing the doors, she found, curled up inside in a little 
heap, her willful Winny half stifled and smothered 
with the close atmosphere. Being so tiny, she had 
easily hid herself in the closet when she heard Brid- 
get coming for her ; and determined to have her zwz2// 
and write a letter on her mamma’s new desk, she had 
thought to stay there until Bridget went up stairs 
again—never dreaming that Bridget would cose and 
lock the half-opened doors, and go up stairs before 
she could make herself heard. Poor little Winny! 
she was well punished for her wilfulness this time ; 
and indeed, if mamma had not forgotten her pocket- 
book and come directly back for it, it might have 
proved a very serious thing, for Winny might have 
smothered to death before any one came to her relief. 

She grew up into a nice, obedient little girl after, 
and now often tells her own sometimes naughty little 
girls of the day she wanted to write a letter on her 
mammia’s new desk, and was locked inside the closet. 
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THE STORY OF TWO FORGOTTEN KISSES. 


: THES STORY OF. TWie 


BY KITTY CLOVER. 


FORGOTTEN KISSES. 


Wi ee little Dimple Dum- 
N) pling, one chill fall 
| 


evening, 
Was tucked up, all in 
white, within his 


downy bed, 

His mamma quite forgot to 

come and kiss him, 

And in the morning, too, 
forgot to come, ’tis 
said : — 

]} Of course ’tis strange that 

two forgotten kisses 

Should make such mis- 
chief in the house in 
just one night ; 

But when Boy Dumpling 
woke up in the morn- 
ing, 

His lips, they say, had lost their sweet, his eyes 
their bright, 

And he, who’d always been a darling, 

He fell at once with nurse to quarreling. 


He would not wear his scarlet frock, 
Although the morn was chill and frosty ; 

And off he kicked his sky-blue sock, 

Till nurse called him 
“Mister Crosstie,” 

—_. And, all at once, giving a 

dreadful groan, 

left 

Dumpling all alone. 


She cross Dimple 


But when the sounds of 
silver spoons and 
bowls 

Came up and _ jingled 
round in Dimple’s 
chamber, 


And in stole savory sniffs of steaks and rolls, 
Quick from his chair did Dimple clamber ; 
And as he knew that little leggies bare 
Were not received at mamma’s breakfast table, 
He thought he’d better oil and fume his hair 
And button on his frock himself if able, — 
The scarlet frock, — 
The sky-blue sock, — 
He was in it 
In a minute! 


But down stairs Dimple hourly grew more cross, 
And o’er the house with awful noise went rushing, 
Till all his folks stood up, quite at a loss 
To hit upon some brand-new mean’ of hushing. 


But on his friends the ogre frowned, 

And in the desks and drawers went prowling, 
Until a fierce jack-knife was found 

That just exactly matched his scowling. — 
Then Dimple opened every blade, 

And went right at his dearest treasures, 
And hacked, till every toy was made 

The victim of his savage measures. 


Next Dimple growled aloud he’d “keep a school ;” 
So up hopped Minnie, merry as a linnet, 

And offered picture-book and painted rule— 
But “no,” he shrieked, ‘he wouldn’t have her in it!” 
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He seized her wooden dolls that couldn’t smile— 
: for O, . 
_ O, ow he hated smiles, grim Dimple Dumpling! 
_ And all the time they sat there in that wooden row 
His yellow head against the wall was crumpling, — 


eee Gear se? emer 


It must have been so sore, — but there he sat, like 


stone, 
And kicked the floor till mamma cried, “O, this is 
Very bad!” —but, ah, if mamma’d only known 


Her little boy was bad for lack of kisses! 


Well, all at once, the silver sun shone out, 
And Minnie played she’d never’ heard those 
speeches, 
But led cross Dimple out, with skip and shout, 
Down where the wind had blown the rareripe 
peaches. 
Just one single Red-Cheek lay on the grass, __ 
And O, how Dimple pushed and rushed to get it, 
Though Minnie stepped aside to let him pass ; 
And, then, away he ran to stand and eat it. — 
O, Dimple Dumpling! O, such a bad little man, 
All for two kisses! I wonder if this can 


The reason be that so many a little brother 
Goes wrong his life long,—for lack of kisses and 
mother ! 


/ 
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How do I know but a terrible hunger 
Gnaws at the hearts of motherless boys? 
How do I know but ’tis that that destroys 
All that is good, until boys that are younger ~ 
Than you, Boy Dumpling, make the streets sorrowful 
places, 
And the angels weep at the look on the wee, wee. 
faces ? 


But off ran selfish Dimple through the pink peach 
trees —— . 
“T’s goin’ by myse’f into the meadow,” 
He screamed, —instead, he fell upon his chubby 
knees 
And tumbled over in the brambly shadow. 
Then loud did Dimple shriek, “‘ Minnie! hornets 
bees! ~ 
He rolled, he struck before, and struck behind him, | 
While little Minnie flew along the pink peach trees, — 
“©, dear Dimple! Dimple darling!” —to find him. 


and 


Ah, well, perhaps the hornets like a naughty fellow! 

For there they rested on his round and rosy cheeks, 
And there they clung upon his hair so soft and 

yellow, — 

No wonder that the tender little sister shrieks ! 
And when they heard her not a hornet missed her ; 
They stung her blind just ’cause she was his sister ! — 

Poor little sister, poor little brother, 
, One ran one way, and one the other! 


| All day long was dear little Dimple lost, 


And all the house was out and calling, “ Dimple! 
Dimple!” 
Till just at dark a dingle dim was crossed, 
And there, asleep, down in the grass, all sweet and 
simple, 
And like a lily, Dimple was ; and mamma, in her joy, 
Kissed and kissed him, and he woke up Her Own 
Good Boy. € 
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A-cross the sea there were 
once two wee birds, with bright | bright eyes. 
eyes, and their bright eyes 
turned this way and that way,! town. 


just as our birds turn their . 
These two spar- 
rows were fly-ing a-bout a large 
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| Said one wee bird to the 
oth-er, “‘ What bad boys live 
here in Ken-na-way town!” 

Said the oth-er wee bird, “ I 
hope when they die they will 
go where there is noth-ing but 
‘sticks and stones, and they 
must throw them night and 
day !” 

Said the first wee bird, 

“Pray do not you, my own 
dear, show the same cru-el ae 
it as these boys.” 
- And the good bird, turn-i -ing 
her bright eyes this way a 
that, saw, down be-low, a 
church, with its win-dows o- 
pene) aid she,‘ I have Ja 
hap-py thought, my own dear. 
Be-low us is a Ho-ly Place. 
In a Ho-ly Place no boy dares 
throw a stick or stone. 
win-dows are o-pen. Let us 
fly down swift and sud-den, 
and en-ter.” 

So they flew down swift and 
sud-den, and en-tered. 

In the Ho-ly Place it was 
si-lent, and cool, and _ love-ly. 


The | 
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The fierce wee bird sat down 
on the door of a pew to rest. 
The good wee bird flew a-way 
up, and a-way down, and’ 
stepped on the or-gan. ‘“ My 
own dear; she called, “‘ this 4s 
the great bird with many voices 
that men praise God with.” 

She kissed it and flew down- 
ward and kissed her mate, and 
then flew up-ward a small way, 
and stepped on the Bible. 
“My own dear,” she called, 
“this is the’ Ho-ly: Bookeain | 
which We are spok-en of.” 

She kissed it, and flew all 
a-round and a-round. All at 
once she lit up-on a carved. 
this-tle which or-na-ment-ed the 
top of the pul-pit. “ Oh, my 
own dear, come and see!” she 
called. 

The oth-er wee bird flew up 
and looked. The cup of the 
this-tle flow-er was hol-low. 
Then both wee birds sang a 
song of praise, and lined the 
flow-er withsoft grass, and went 
to sleep safe in the Ho-ly Place. 
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PHI-LE-NA. 


One day a lit-tle girl called 
fout in great dis-tress, “‘ Til-ly! 
Til-ly! what ska 1 do? Phi- 
le-na is ver-y sick—do come 
and look at her!” 

Til-ly, be-ing Sue’s  sis-ter, 
must have been Phi-le-na’s 
aunt; and she came in much 
haste’ ~ Bhi-le-na, who was a 
large wax doll, lay in Sue's 
lap. As Til-ly bent o-ver her, 
Sue said, ‘I Azew this morn- 
ing she was go-ing to be sick, 
for she just lay and stared at 
me, and I put on her wrap-per 
so as to be read-y. Just see 
how stiff her back is!) Would 
you put her feet in wa-ter?” 

Til-ly laid her hand on Phi- 
le-na’s fore-head. ‘/ should 
go for Doc-tor Lee.” 

“JT wish you would,” said 
Sue, “ for what is mon-ey to a 
chi] deere ei 

So Til-ly went for Doc-tor 
Lee, who lived next door. 


He and Til-ly en-tered the 


sick-room ver-y soft-ly. Some 
one was moan-ing. On tip-toe 
he ap-proached. ‘“ Be com- 
posed, my dear mad-am,’ he 
said to Sue. Then he placed 
his hat in a chair, took out his 
watch, and lift-ed Phi-le-na's 
hand 4in-—his~ 2A h Um pulse 
two-forty,” he said. 

“Oh, dear,’ shrieked Sue 
and Til-ly. 

“ Hush! do not dis-turb the 
pa-tient,” said the doc-tor, tak- 
ing out some pow-ders. 

“What do you think the dis- 
ease 2s?” asked Til-ly. 

‘“ Well,” said the doc-tor, 


‘glanc-ing a-round grave-ly, 


“it’s my ’pin-ion you keep too 
man-y flow-ers in the room. 
But I will call a-gain,” and he 
bowed him-self out. 

The flow-ers were put in the 
next room; and when Doc-tor 
Lee came again, he found his 
pa-tient well, and dressed to go 
Coed -COU-CCEL: 
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Wuy Tue Kitty Treaps ABougtT. 


HO has learned why the kitty treads about and 
about before she settles down, all a-purr, for 
an evening nap on the sofa, or your knees? 

Not one of my Wide Awakes can tell. 

Now shall be shown the good of a Magic Carpet ; 
for I will take you to see the reason. There is a tan- 
gible, physiological reason for this act of puss, and 
for the other little fact, that all cats do not, at all times, 
tread the spot they select for a couch. 

A wave of my hand, and away we float. We know 
the way to Asia pretty well — don’t we? Certain air- 
routes are as familiar to the Magic Carpet passengers 
as the sailing-paths across the ocean to ship-masters. 
Didn’t you know that the eye of an old sea-captain 
seems to see the highways across the ocean as plainly 
as we see our streets, bounded by fences and blocks 
of buildings ? 

Here, in the jungles of India, let us call upon the 
cousins of our house cat. See the striped tiger- 
beauties! Observe them. Cannot some of you at 
once put your finger upon the trait that proclaims 
the kinship? See them preparing their bed, in the 
reedy thicket! They tread about and about, and cir- 
cle swiftly, until reeds, grasses, and bushes, all are 
broken flat to-the earth, and soft, and then down 
they lie. 

It is this jungle-born, bed-making need, natural to 
the entire cat race, that shows in our American house- 
born puss, when she treads about before lying down 
in the cosy lap. The woodsy instinct is fainter in 
some than in others, and is not always astir; but I 
know that now, my Wide Awakes, when you see the 
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funny little trick, you will be reminded of kitty’s wild 
and beautiful Asiatic cousins. 


JuNGLE-BLOop. 


In people, rude instincts sometimes break out in 
the same manner. ‘ 

The grandfather-blood and the grandmother-blood 
have times of showing. 

I know a very pretty girl, my dears, who has been 
carefully educated, moves in polished society, and is 
elegant in her tones, movements, and manners, but in 
whom, at times, the ancestral jungle-tread is painfully 
observable. When she is sick and weak, or gets into 
a temper, the grandparent peculiarities show in her 
speech. Then this pretty girl says, “I hain’t,” and 
she leaves off the “g’s ” from her “ doings” and “ go- 
ings,’ so that they become the old-fashioned, rustic 
“doin’s ” and “goin’s ;” and I have heard her say 
“ten mile” instead of “ten miles,” and “ three 
dozen,” when she meant “three dozens,” and “six 
shillin’ ” in place of “ seventy-five cents.” 

Grandma and grandpa had petted the baby-girl and 
crooned to her in this rude vernacular, and passed 
away, long before she was taught her letters ; but 
still, mysteriously stored in memory, these traces of 
an uneducated and rough ancestry are visible in the 
polished girl during moments of weakness. 

If you have the mind to observe and reflect, my 
children, there are the chances on either hand. 


A FisH Out or WATER. 


Somewhere in this tropical region there is a fish 
that can live out of water, long enough, at least, to 
come out of the dried-up pond, and cross the country 
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in search of flowing streams. This fish is said to 
climb trees. It is universally known as the “ Climb- 
ing Perch;” and some of its Indian names signify 
“Climber of Trees.’’ A Danish naturalist told the 
Linnean Society that he himself had seen this fish 
climbing a palm tree. It held on to the bark by the 
spikes of its fins and tail, and, when he saw it, had 
‘gone up five feet, and was going up still ‘higher. 
Don’t you wish we might see a fish climbing a tree? 

This odd fish seems to be built upon the camel- 
plan. You know the camel carries water in its 
stomach-sacks, and this Climbing Fish has in its head 
a little pouch where it stores water, and by some curi- 
ous contrivance it can, at will, shed a drop upon its 
gills to keep them moist, so that the blood can be 
oxygenated while it is traveling across the land in 
search of water. If it cannot find water, it buries 
itself deep in the mud of the dried-up streams until the 
rains come. 

A LitTLe RIFLEMAN. 

If nobody is in a hurry, we will float slowly over 
these warm East Indian seas, and perhaps I can show 
you another funny fish —a fish that gets its living by 
the rifle. They call him the Archer Fish, and a good 
marksman he is, too. 

We must hover over the banks, for our friend is a 
“Jongshoreman.” Should you see a changeable little 
gleam, all silver-and-green, it is he. Ah, here is a 
rainbowy shoal of them ! 

Now, I hope you don’t expect a flash, and a puff. 
This aquatic Robin Hood, in silver-and-green, uses a 
drop of water instead of powder and shot; but he 
hits the flies on the leaves every time all the same. 


This fish has the power of propelling a drop of water 
from its mouth with such aim and velocity that it 
never fails to bring down its game, even though the 
insect may be resting on a branch four or five feet 
above the water. Falling on the wave, it is instantly 
caught and devoured. 

The Chinese children amuse themselves by sus- 
pending a fly by a thread over a tank in which these 
fish are placed, and watching the “ good shots.” 


A WINGED INCENDIARY. 


There are 
many queer 


little  crea- 
tur ess -OVEr 
here. As we 
sail past 
these islands, 
pray let us 


notice those 
great handsome moths with our microscopic 
left eyes. Observe the long, silky proboscis 
of that gay fellow; though it is exquisitely 
coiled just now, in reality it is five inches 
long. . 

The natives employ these moths for re- 
venge upon an enemy. If a little boy was 
to get wroth with a friend at school, it is 
quite probable that, at night, he might catch 
some of these handsome Iriano moths, uncoil 
their probosces, and to them tie strips of the 
stout native cloth, which they set on fire at 
one end. ‘This cloth smolders, and is hard 
to extinguish. Then he would carry these moths, thus 
weighted with the heavy burning cloth, and let them 
loose upon the combustible thatched roof of the other 
lad’s house ; and then he runs home. The poor moths 
would settle on the roof, and in a few seconds the 
house is on fire. 

This has often happened among the natives of the 
Hervey Islands. 


Four HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN MEALS, 


How bright and busy the “ Dumb Creation,’ when 
Only think, my Wide Awakes, 
the sweet little thrush works nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-four to supply its nestlings with food! Black- 
birds toil seventeen hours, and the children of Mrs. 
Titmouse get about four hundred and seventeen meals 
aday! Be good to these faithful, tender little bird- 


we come ‘to know! 


mammas and papas. 


GUESS-WORK, 
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GUESS-WORK. 


No. 16. HAYTIEN PROVERB. 


No. 17. CHARADE. 


Into my second is put that which is held by my first. My 
~ whole is to install again. E. E. WaDMAN. 
No. 18. SQUARE WorRD. 


1. What the ocean does. 
crisis of anything. 4. Range of rocks. 


2. An adverb. 3. The height or 
G, H. F. 


No. 19. HoLLow SQUARE. 


Top, a fish; bottom, a messenger ; right, a bird; left, a river 


in Germany. ITALIAN Boy, 


No. 20. ACROSTICAL BIRD OF PREY, 
(For small Wide Awakes.) 


He’s out on hun-gry quest, 
But in my wa-ter-y nest 
Be-low him safe I swim. 


And what care I for him ? 
Up in the trees I can 
Throw sticks like an-y man. 


And I, —for I can ciss-s 
As sharp as a snake’s hiss, — 
He’d dread my flap-ping wings. 


7 fear no ug-ly things ; 
A rib-bon blue I wear, 
A charm ’gainst harm and snare. 


And /’m hid in the grass, 
What will may come and pass. 
Country Lass. 


\ 


No. 21. DoUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across. In every proverb; a youth; a nobleman; an edible; 
in every state. 
Downward. 
animal ; in every nation. 


In every harbor ; to lay over; a foreign city; an 


CyRIL DEANE. 
No. 22. GrmM WorbD. 


From my initial letter, centrally set, my light is shed four- 


square. Beneath my first ray upsprings a graceful and delicate 
vegetable. Beneath my second, a dinner dessert is cooked. Be- 
neath my third, things are held at their rightful value. But my 
fourth ray reveals an accomplice. Kors 
No. 23. Hour GLass PUZZLE. 

1. A city of Bavaria. 2. A country of Asia. 3. A young 
horse. 4. Acolor. 5. A vowel. 6. A generation. 7. To has- 
ten. 8. To animate. 9. One of the United States. 


The central letters read downward name a bird. 
ITALIAN Boy. 


ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK OF JANUARY 
NUMBER. 


1. When the fire goes out, place coal on, and shut the doors. 

2. Twin — win — in—n. 

3. Primals: Venus, Aster. Ray 1st, Vienna, Verona. Ray 
2d, Evarts, evades. Ray 3d, naught, nicest. Ray 4th, Uzambe, 


Ursule. Ray sth, sister, silver. 

4. Rafte, Kifte, Kiifte. 

5. Hare-bell. 

6. A horse-chestnut. 

Gib L 
BAD 

ROBIN 
BEN 
O 


8. Anemone. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


foe ,s ; Y ; : 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL) ENTERTAIN YT. 


BY G. B. BARTLET. 


E propose giving plain directions for an effective per- 

formance, suitable for city or country, of Serious and 
Sacred Scenes, intended to engage the young people while 
prompting them to read their history with interest. The stage 
should be three and a half feet high in front, and four feet high 
at the back, twelve feet in depth, and twenty feet wide. It should 
be fitted with a thick curtain, draped with black muslin, and the 
light should come chiefly from the top. The performers must be 
arranged so that their scenes are far enough apart to enable 
them to dress. 

HaGar IN THE DESERT.— Scene 1. Hagar, in Oriental cos- 
tume, sits on a box covered with gray cloth. She supports the 

head of Ishmael, who lies beside her; an empty vase of water 
stands at her right hand, and she is wringing her hands in agony. 
Scene 2. An angel bends over her in pity, and peints upward. 
Scene 3. Hagar is in prayer, and the angel stands above her, 
with hands extended in blessing. The angel wears long, plain 
muslin robe, and large wings, made by stretching tarleton over 
wire frames. The boy a loose robe, showing his bare arms, 
knees, and neck. (For the dress of Hagar and other Oriental 
characters, see the note at the end of this article.) 

THE Sone oF Mirtam.— Nine dark-eyed maidens, in the 
richest Oriental dress, compose this beautiful scene, arranged in 
pairs according to their hights, the taller ones at the back of the 
stage, and the shorter couples in front. Midway in this proces- 
sion Miriam stands, with uplifted cymbal, as if dancing forward 
with religious rapture. Every maiden has a musical instrument, 
and is in the act of playing; horns, harps, triangles, trumpets, 
cymbals, and tamborines are easily made from pasteboard or tin, 
covered with gilt paper. All must seem to be springing forward 
with great animation and spirit, and all the variety possible must 
be made in the color of the dress and turbans. 

JuDITH AND HOoLorernes. — A large, dark man, with heavy, 
black beard, lies asleep on a bed made on two tables, each three 
feet long, covered with rich drapery of cashmere shawls. Judith 
bends over him with uplifted sword, with stern determination in 
every feature. Scene 2. Holofernes is concealed under the tables, 
which are pushed apart far enough to allow his head to be shown 
above them through a hole in the sheet which covers them. Large 
drops of red flannel blood are sewed upon this sheet, which has 
been concealed during the first scene by the shawls. Judith stands 
in front of the tables, grasping the hair of the head with her left 
hand. She leans upon her sword with her right hand. A boy 
lies upon the table at the left of the head, concealed by the 
shawls, to personate the body of Holofernes, and the effect, 
although simple, is very startling. Judith wears a turban, a 
long robe of unbleached muslin, heavily trimmed with gold 
paper, a handsome silk skirt of yellow or red, with a long, 


yellow scarf, tied loosely about her waist. Holofernes should 
have a bare arm, and a portion of his neck should also show, 
the rest of his body being covered by the drapery. 

REBECCA AT THE WELL. — In rich Oriental dress, she offers 
water, in a long vase, to the servant, who is lifting it to his lips 
with her assistance. He must have a long, white wig and beard, 
and the Oriental dress, as described below. : 

JEPHTHA’s DAUGHTER.— Scene 1. Jephtha, holding a spear, 
and armed with sword and shield, stands at the left, repelling the 
advance of his lovely daughter, who seems running toward him 
with extended arms. She is escorted by two companions, who are 
following her, with cymbal and tamborine. In the second scene, 
the daughter kneels at her father’s feet, while he seems to be 
explaining his fatal vow; her companions are overcome with the 
intelligence, one of whom has fainted and is held in the other’s 
arms. Jephtha’s helmet and buckler may be made of a wire 
frame, covered with silver paper, his spear-head of tin, fastened 
to a pole, also covered with silver paper. 

By THE WATERS OF BABYLON.— A group of Oriental maid- 
ens, in attitudes of dejection, around a venerable harper. In the 
first scene all hold their musical instruments listlessly in their 
hands, while the old man seems relating the story of their wrongs ; 
he stands in front of a bank made by covering two long tables with 
green cloth. A maiden stands above him on the bank; another 
kneels by her side, resting her head against her. A third, hold- 
ing cymbals, stands at the other end of the bank. A fourth 
stands on the floor, leaning against the table, holding a small 
harp. Another sits upon a box with guitar, and two others 
recline upon the floor in deep dejection. The harper wears a 
long, loose black robe, with bare arms, and sandals on his feet ; 
his harp is made of wood, covered with gold paper. 

In the second scene all are playing upon the instruments. 

RuTH AND NaomiI.— Ruth stands leaning her head upon 
the shoulder of Naomi, while Orphah stands in the background, 
as if sadly retreating. Naomi in black drapery and Ruth in 
white. 

RUTH AND Boaz. — A field of cut grain may be represented 
by bundles of straw or grain. Ruth stands before Boaz with 
bowed head, her lap full of gathered grain. 

THE MAIDEN’s CHoIcr. — A young girl in simple dress seems 
deciding between two plans of life; on her right hand a beautiful 
brunette, as Pleasure, offers a casket of jewels ; she wears rich 
silk, and is crowned with flowers. At her left stands Duty, in 
plain gray dress, holding a book ; above her an angel is watch- 
ing with deep interest. In the next scene she turns toward 
Pleasure ; Duty has turned away, and the angel is weeping. In 
the third scene Pleasure is in the background, with the jewels 
and rose crown trampled beneath her feet ; Duty, in white, shin- 
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ing robes, points upward, one hand on the shoulder of the kneel- 
ing maiden ; the angel, holding a cross, seems smiling upon 
them. 

Nore. — Beautiful Oriental costumes may be arranged from 
Canton crape shawls as follows: double in the middle over a 
tape, and tie around the waist for a skirt. Take another of a 
contrasting color, and lay half a yard of it, fringe downward, over 
a piece of tape; tie around the shoulders, and draw together at 
the back. Take the right hand corner of the shawl which has 
been thrown over, and draw it under the right arm, and pin on to 
the tape at the back; then fold the lower corner in the same 
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manner, then the left hand upper corner in the same way, and 
ornament profusely in front with gold paper fringe and crescents. 
The turban is made by winding a sash around a frame or large 
ring of pasteboard four inches high. The hair is hanging loose, 
or braided with wax beads or chains. ‘The dress for men is loose 
drawers of red or yellow, and tunic, which can be made by rip- 
ping a space two feet wide in the middle of a large cotton sheet ; 
throw it over the head, bring one point behind and one before, 
loop the parts which hang over the arms up to the shoulder, and 
fasten with gold paper bands. ‘Tie a sash around the waist, and 
make a large turban, as described above. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT OF WIDE AWAKE. 


ESTABLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE CHILDREN. 


s [All letters are to be addressed to Wide Awake, Drawer 8, Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan. ] 


HE prize-book for the best description of the strange ani- 

mal, whose portrait was given upon page 380 of Wide 
Awake No. 6, Vol. I., has been awarded to Master James Hamil- 
ton, Chambersburg, Franklin Co., Pa. 

You have earned the fine volume, “Striking for the Right,” 
and may you be as pleased with it as the Editor was when she 
received your letter, which she gives below for the benefit of her 
“ Wide Awakes ” that didn’t find out. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., Dec. 13, 1875. 

Dear Mavam: In your magazine, No. 6, Wide Awake, you gave a picture 
of an animal, desiring a description of it. 

The animal is the Harness. Antelope, of Western Africa, so called on ac- 
count of the marks on its back, breast, and sides, which look as if they had 

“been made by the shafts of a carriage, by a collar, by a saddle, and by breech- 
ing and kicking straps. 

He is a very singular-looking beast. These deer — or, more properly 
speaking, antelopes— have been caught and carried to England, the late Lord 
Derby having had several at his menagerie, at Knowsley. 

I am thirteen years old, and I am a regular subscriber to the Wide Awake. 

Hoping to have given a pretty fair description of this strange antelope, 

I remain, yours truly, Jas. Hamitron, JR. 


We also award a second prize, although we promised only one. 
But Miss Clotilda has shown so much patient search, she must 
not miss of her reward. We give her letter below. 

We forward to her address the pretty volume, “A Little 
Woman.” 

Kirxwoop, Mo., Dec. 22, 1875. 

Dear WipE AwakE: In Vol. I., No. 6, I saw the picture of an animal, 
and I think I can give some description of it. 

The name is Guiba, or Harnessed Antelope ; its color is dark-brown, and the 
stripes and spots are white, and look like a strange harness. Its hair is thin, 
and is about an inch in length; its head is like the gazelle’s, but its horns 
look more like the goat’s; its ears are five inches long, and from the tip of its 
nose to the tip of its tail it is four feet, and in hight it is two feet eight 
inches. It is the only one of its species whose belly is not white ; and it is 
found in large herds in Senegambia and all the western parts of Africa. It is 
very mild, according to Mr. Adamson, who gave the first description of it. 

Iam a subscriber since September, and I am thirteen, and I like the Wide 
Awake very much. 


Your respectful subscriber, CroTitpA A. ARBAN, 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 1, 1875. 
Dear Eprtor: I am alittle girl six years old. I take the Wide Awake. 
I know how to write; so I thought I would let you know what the little girls 
here say about it. We want you to print some little pieces nice to speak in 
school. The pieces in papa’s papers have such long, hard words in them that 
we can’t learn them. And please, Miss Editor, send a little dialogue for four 
little girls to learn. I like those stories with big letters best. Mamma reads 
me about Young Rick ; I have got a little brother just like him. 
Lettie Rider is going to write to you, too; perhaps she will want to send 
hers with mine. _ That’s all. Emma Barrows. 


You shall have the dialogue and the pieces, Miss Emma. 
But why do not you and “ Lettie,” and two more Wide Awakes, 
“get together,” and choosing some bright subject, each say just 
exactly what she thinks about it, and so write a merry little -col- 
loquy for yourselves? Try it, and let me see it. Little girls can 
do things as well as big girls. 


Green TREE P. O., Pa., Dec. 23, 1875¢ 
THE LILY KNOWS. 
Suggested by “ Who Knows” in Wide Awake No. 5.) 
8 y 


How should the Tulip know, 
Who died so long ago, 

Ere the Rose was born? 
How should the Lily speak ? 
See you not her sweet cheek 

Is white with scorn? 

The Rose is very beautiful ; 

But, ah — the thorn ! 


The fairy Humming Bird, 

The emerald Humming Bird, 
Is the Lily’s lover. 

It is to her he sings ; 

O’er her his restless wings 
So gently hover. 

The secret of his song 
She only can discover. 


The humming-birds only frequent flowers with deep corollas, like the lily, 
nasturtium, sweet-pea, and single larkspur. I have watched them by th> 
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hour in my garden. They will pass the most gorgeous rose to hover over the 
common, despised larkspur; and I always have the single, old-fashioned lark- 
spur because it attracts these beautiful creatures. 


Let the Wide Awakes watch them next summer. E. M. 


Locust SuHapg, Verona, N. Y., 1875. 

Dear Wipe Awaxes: Our Editor has kindly consented to our having a 
Letter Box; and as I am ina hurry to see it begun, I will try to do my part, 
and write a letter. I am now attending a private school at Locust Shade, 
Verona. There are but six scholars; but, nevertheless, we have gay times. 
We are situated about ten miles from Rome, and twenty from Utica. We all 
attended the Teachers’ Institute last fall, or, rather, this fall; had a very nice 
time. We were there all day; got acquainted with several girls and boys. 
Perhaps you would like to know my age. I am very nearly fourteen. I hope 
all the girls and boys will write letters to the Wide Awake, because our Editor 
has been so kind as to let us have part of the magazine for our letters, and we 
ought to appreciate it. 

Hoping you will all try your best to make the Letter Box entertaining, by 
writing letters, I bid you adieu. 


Your true friend, Marvier S. Barr. 


’ 
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We well know your beautiful Verona, Marvie, — one of the 
loveliest of the summer resorts for a weary invalid, or a quiet 
body in quest of rest, and shade, and sylvan scenery. 


Wide Awakes, we wish you to look at the portrait of the ex- 
plorer, Sebastian Cabot, which we give in this number. His 
title to greatness is written upon his face, just as Shakespeare, 
and Bacon, and Napoleon bore their character stamped upon 
their features. This fine picture is supposed to be a copy of a 
portrait painted by the celebrated Holbein. The portrait once 
was inthe Royal Gallery at Whitehall ; but finally it passed 
into hands which brought it to America, and it was burned in 
a fire at Pittsburg, Pa. in 1845. It had been engraved, and 
the picture given in “ Wide Awake” is said to be an excellent 


copy. 


A Lesson out or SCHOOL. 


OUR MUSIC PAGE. 
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Veo Wo i aC Br, 


BY DR, EBEN TOURJEE. 


AY CHURCH: 


OW many of you go to church? Do you think this a 
queer question for me to ask — me, your music teacher ? I 
would really like to know how many of you on Sunday morning 
go with your fathers and mothers to church. I should ask you 
to raise your hands were I able to see and count them. Since I 
can’t do this, I must guess. In the first place, I shall guess that 
you don’t a// go to church on Sunday. Am I right? In the 
next place, I shall guess that more than half of you stay at home 
as often as your parents will allow. Some of you open your 
eyes to their widest at this, I fancy. One of the “some” says, 
“TI do; but I didn’t know-that so many others were as naughty 
as I.” Shall I guess again? I’ll say now that the name of one 
of these stay-at-home-on-Sunday children is Susie. I'll not tell 
her other name, for it would be hardly fair to point her out to 
you, since there are hundreds of others just like her. She knows 
that I’m thinking about her very self, and that is what I most 
wish to have known. 3 
I’m going to tell you more about her. She is hardly nine 
years of age; notso old, you see, as to be able to understand 
everything that is said by the minister. She can understand a 
great deal of the sermon; best of all, the stories that sometimes 
seem as if they were told for her, and for her alone, to explain 
the hard things that have gone before them. She used to go reg- 
ularly to church, and she would always go, but she gets so tired ! 
Tl tell you why she gets tired! I was little once, myself, and I 
know just how such things come to pass. She sits, of course, in 
the same pew with her father and mother, and her brother Harry, 
who, by the way, is nearly five years older than herself. Susie, 
perhaps, used to wonder, while at church, how soon she would be 
able to rest her feet as easily as Harry upon the covered stool 
running along the front of the pew. She may have asked her 
father why the man who built the church didn’t make the seats 
lower, instead of “piecing” the floor. He probably only smiled 
at the time, but the next Sunday she must have found in the pew 
a new stool, just large and high enough for her own feet. Since 
that day she hasn’t complained that her feet were heavy, though 
she still tires, for some reason. “O, dear,” I think I hear her 
exclaim, “if I didn’t have to sit still I wouldn’t so much mind. 
Think of sitting an hour and a half doing nothing! Why, when 
mamma makes me sit five minutes at home, I think it’s hard, 
but sixty and thirty — ninety minutes —O, dear!” Were I to 
ask her if she really did nothing all the time, “O, I “wy to 
listen,” she would answer; but while the minister is praying, I 
can’t even listen, because it makes my back ache to lean my head 
on the next seat, like the rest. I think I might stay at home, at 
any rate, until my back grows.” 


Do you begin to see why Susie tires at church? I very well 
know the reason. Why, she thinks that “little folks should be 
seen and not heard” in church, while the grown people do all 
that is to be done. When the morning lesson is read, she sats 
and ¢éestezs. When the first hymn is sung, she szs and Jistens. 
When the second hymn is sung, she sé¢s and /éstens. She doesn’t 
always rise when the last hymn is sung; but waits, like her 
grandmother, until the minister spreads his hands and begins the 
benediction, before she moves from her seat. She sits, sits, sits, 
sits from the beginning to the end of the service. Do you won- 
der that she thinks the lesson long, the prayer longer, and the 
sermon the longest of her trials? I don’t. ‘ 

There are a few words that I want to say to Susie. Perhaps, 
since I can’t say them without being overheard, it is better to say 
them to you all, so that you may all be sure to get it if there is 
any good in them. The first of them is, that the church is for all 
sorts of people, large and small, old and young, because they are 
all alike to God. They are all his children, and he loves as well 
to see one as another in his house. His house, you must know, 
is a place for dozwg something. Everybody who goes to it has 
something to de. When the minister prays, all the rest of the 
people should gray —not merely /zstex. The lesson is for all to 
read ; the hymns are for all to szzg. The children should least 
of all be silent. Remember how Jesus loves children. When 
he said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,” he didn’t mean 
just those little boys and girls that were waiting on the edge of 
the crowd to have him take them in his arms and bless them. 
He meant Susie, he meant her brother Harry, he meant all of 
you boys and girls of these days ; and going to church to worship 
is one way of coming to the Saviour. -Remember, too, what 
Jesus said to the wicked Jews who were trying to kill him, 
when they asked him why he didn’t. keep the children quiet 
in the temple. He gave them to understand that the temple 
was made for songs, and that the children were made to sing 
them. , 

Children, it’s too bad that so many of you shouldn’t go t 
It’s too bad that, when you go, you often do nothing 
but listen. Do something. This is the way to make the church 
a pleasant rather than a tiresome, place. You can stand to read 
and sing at least three times ; so that you will have three chances 
to rest during the service; and if you thus zeke part, you'll be- 
come interested, and the last amen will have been said before 
you have thought of being tired. ° 

You have heard older people tell of enjoying the service. 
Their secret is, that they do what they can to make it a bless- 
ing. If youll follow their example, you'll all answer when 
next I ask if you go to church, with full voices, “ Yes, sir!” 
Try it, my little friends ! 


church. 
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1. Sweet Mag-gie had a lit - tle bird, And “ Goldie” was his name, And on her hand he 
oe A igo ef su - gar sweet and white, Would Mag-gie egive her Dick, And then she’d watch how 


used to sit, He was so ve - ry tame. Her ro -sy lips he’d oft- en peck,Which 
ea - ger -ly He'd fly to it and peck: And such a mer-ry song he’d sing, To 
ee 


meant a lov - ing kiss, Oh! would not you de - lightto have A pret-ty bird like this. 
thank her for the treat, For lit - tle birds (like _lit-tle girls) Love something nice to eat. 
. Pao 


8. Alas! one day a hungry cat, 4, I do not care to tell how much 
With very spiteful eyes, Our darling Maggie cried, 
Beheld poor “ Goldie’s” open cage, Or how she kiss’d the empty cage 
Oh! what a glad surprise ! The day poor birdie died ; 
So mewing loud with cruel glee, One little golden feather, soft, 
She spread her wicked claws, I know she treasures yet, 
And soon the tender little bird *T was all the cruel, spiteful cat, 


Was fix’d within her jaws. Did leave of Maggie’s pet. 
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Tue Face ar THE WINDow. — See Page 251. 
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NIB AND MEG. 


BY ELLA FARMAN. 


ND who do you suppose rang at 
the Doll Doctor’s door one Sat- 
urday. 

Two noticeable personages, I 
assure you. 

Three or four lovely phaetons 
were drawn up before the house ; 
the drawing-room was open ; and 
pretty faces, set in brown, and 
black, and yellow hair, 

‘crowned with flowery hats, were . 

looking out until every one of Miss Chatty’s windows 

seemed like a painting thronged with cherubs ; small 
ladies, gloved and parasolled, and draped @ la mode, 
were coming and going up and down the front steps ; 
and Miss Teresa Drew was just stepping from the 
beautiful family carriage, that had its coachman, and 
its footmen, and its crested panels, and her tall French 
maid was behind her with a doll and a doll’s maid in 
her arms — but all the gay show didn’t begin to attract 
the attention that was universally bestowed, the mo- 
ment they appeared in sight, upon the two queer little 
beings who came across the street, unattended and on 
foot, right up to Miss Chatty’s gate. 
But, you see, “hey were gotten up in their very, véry 
best. I am not a fashion writer, my dears, and I. 


and 


couldn’t begin to tell you, so that you would have a 
clear idea, how Miss Teresa Drew was dressed ; but I 
must try to give you the ‘out ensemble of these two 
new children. “Zout ensemble,” my Wide Awakes, is - 
one of those French phrases that mean so much, and 
are so handy, but which take so many of our English 
words in the translation ; a little miss of my acquaint- 
ance renders it as “the a//-over-ness of a person.” 
The costume of these children had a peculiar a//-over- 
ness. ‘Vheir shawls, a pair of ragged and worn broches, 
enveloped them to the throat and dragged after them ; 
and the effect over short dresses and:bare legs was 
striking ; and the shawls, in both cases, were sur- 
mounted by old straw hats which looked, for all the 
world, like two much-battered toadstools. 

Miss Chatty happened to see them coming up to 
the door, all her richly-dressed little people drawing 
aside to let them pass; and she dropped her order- 
book and made her way through her @-la-mode cher- 
ubs, and answered the door-bell herself. 

“Be you the Doll Doctor, mem?” asked the elder 
of the children. 

Miss Chatty intimated that she was. 

“They told us as wot you lived here, mem, and as 
how you could put the wust cases together.” Open- 
ing her shawl, she drew forth a bundle, and, dropping 
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upon one knee, undid it deftly. She was self-pos- 
sessed in spite of her bare feet ; but Miss Chatty was 
much embarrassed. The children, evidently, were 
street Arabs, and she hesitated, from various reasons, 
to ask them in among her little girls ; but neither had 
she the heart to dismiss them ; besides, she was, with- 


al, considerably curious and amused. The hands busy’ 


with the bundle were very hard, and very tanned ; 
the face, all intent upon the knot of the string, was 
strangely quaint and mature, — indeed, the utter ab- 
sence of childish timidity and embarrassment was per- 
haps the chief reason why Miss Chatty hesitated, with 
such a dear, funny, soft-hearted manner, in her treat- 
ment of these new patrons. 

Finally the knot was untied. A couple of dolls’ 
heads were displayed, very much curtailed as to nose, 
badly rubbed as to their black china curls, and sadly 
crackled as to their cheeks, as cheeks will after long 
painting. 

“There, mem, Nib and me, us found these in an 
ash bar’l one day,” said the girl. ‘But jest heads 
hain’t much to hug; and Nib and me’s got nither 
time nor patterns for bodies; and wen us heard as 
wot there was a Doll Doctor, us done ’thout a breck- 
fus mornin’s, and saved up fer ter buy ther cloth an’ 
ther waddink. ‘Ther cloth is ter cut out ther bodies, 
and ther waddink is ter stuff *°em— Nib an’ me don’t 
like sawdust — waddink won’t go ter run out ’f ther’s 
arip. An’, mem, Nib an’ me, us hopes as they'll be 
done a-Saturdy. An’ here, mem, is wot us hopes ’Il 
make a dress for’em both. An’ here, mem, is ther 
thread ter sew it. An’ this here, mem, in this little 
paper, is some adgink for ter trim ther things. An’ 
us is werry pertic’ler bout its bein’ a-Saturdy, mem, 
as Sundy gits ter be a-lonesum with nothink ter do. 
Hain’t Sundy a-lonesum, Nib?” 

“You bet!” affirmed Nib. 

All the cherubs, haloed with the pretty hair and 
crowned with the flowery hats, and Miss Chatty, too, 
would, doubtless, have been very much shocked had 
Nib’s voice not been like a little flute, and the eyes 
she lifted, like two great big violets, and the teeth she 
showed, beautifully white. But when lips and lids 
closed again, she was as homely as. the other ; 
then everybody was shocked at what they had heard, 
the cherubs looking at 
tor’s face becoming much suffused as she received 
the young rag-pickers’ spoils. 


and 
each other, and the Doll Doc- 


But she could not send 


NIB AND : 
them away. She shuddered at the old calico. Still 


MEG. 


she male took it. 

“Us want’s ’em as tall as this, ica about,” con- 
tinued Meg, showing Miss Chatty a strip of paper. 
“Us thinks that’s the purtiest size for a doll.” 

Miss Chatty was scarce able to speak even now; 
for the audacity, the simplicity, and the perfect good 
faith of the rag-baby “order” was.as paralyzing as it 
was funny. She was a dear, honest Christian, but 
she couldn’t think quite what to do with her new cus- 
tomers much more readily than would Sexton Brown 
had Nib and Meg gone into Grace Church on Sun- 
day. It was well for Sexton Brown that Nib and Meg 
had never heard that God the Father was preached at 
Grace Church, or they might have gone in. 

Meg, at last, seemed struck by the silence of the 
Doll Doctor. ‘‘ Mem,” said she, hastily, “don’t you 
go fer ter be afeard us won’t pay. Us has got ther 
money saved up —hain’t us, Nib?” 

“Tm not afraid, not at all,’ said Miss Chatty. 
“And they will be done on Friday. Come for them 
on that day. I am always extremely busy on Satur- 
day.” 

At that Meg looked much pleased. ‘‘ Mem, ’f you 
do do us a nice job, an’ so prompt-like, ther’s lots ©’ 
girls us knows as’ll get you ter fix ther dolls. Us 
girls thet sells things hain’t got no time fer nothink, 
and us couldn’t go fer ter sew and cut out if us 
had!” 

Evidently not. Nib and Meg, under the shawls, 
were picturesque with tatters. 

“Us wants our dolls tidy and lovesome, mem,”’ she 
added, caressingly touching the white cotton in Miss 
Chatty’s hand, and feasting her eyes upon its white- 
Miss Chatty saw it; and she saw 
something else at the same moment, — direful gaps 


ness perceptibly. 


and rents about the childish waist betraying that there. 


was sad lack of “whiteness” for little Meg’s own 
wear, — poor Meg! that wanted her dolly “tidy and 
lovesome,” feasting upon the one shred of wholesome 
white cloth, — Miss Chatty knew the little girl’s soul 
to be clean by that token; and if she had halted in 
her treatment before, she took the little ones right 
into her heart now, which was a much lovelier place 
than her parlor. 

“Don’t you think, mem, as ‘ther’s likely to be 
adgink for all ther underclothes, cos us’d get more 
ef ther wasn’t.” 
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Miss Chatty was sure there would be plenty; and 
Nib and Meg went down the steps and away, at their 
leisure. “My! wasn’t them thar swell girls!” said 
little Nib, all aloud. “But I didn’t car; did you, 
Meg? An’ I seed derlicious dolls in ther, —I’ll bet 
ourn’ll have flouncers, or sumthink.” 

Miss Chatty, hearing, resolved there should, at least, 
be “ sumthink.” 

Her little ladies all were looking at her as she re- 
entered the drawing-room. ‘They were ready to burst 
forth into a breeze of fun and ridicule, or to be very 
sorry, —just which way their dear Doll Doctor gave 
the cue. She laid the bundle on the shelf, the pink 
calico by itself in a bit of paper, and wrote down the 
order. “Poor little waifs,” she sighed. “Think of 
it, children, how hard they try to be like other folks, 
and how much they seem to wish for something to 
love!” 

- There was a little hush, until Teresa Drew spoke. 
“T never thought of*it, but I wonder what street-chil- 
dren do do for dolls!” 

“ Madame ought not to have to touch objects from 
the barrel of the ashes; it is very mooch disgoosted,” 
said Teresa’s French maid. She stooped and whis- 
pered to her little mistress. The child directly took 
out her purse, and laid a shining half eagle on the 
table by Miss Chatty’s hand. 

“Please buy them both a nice, well-dressed doll, 

_ with plenty of ‘adgink’ on the clothes. Who would 

_ think they could care for lace! We must tell mamma 
that, Hortense.” 

Miss Chatty kissed her kind little customer. All 
her little ladies were pleased if she shook hands when 
they came, and very happy indeed if she twined a curl 
over her finger, or re-tied a sash,—for she had the 
dearest and daintiest of mother-ways. “My dear,” 
she said, “I think the little girls would feel tenderest 

“toward the very dollies they have worked so hard to 

get. But I should like to buy clothing for the chil- 
dren themselves with your gold piece.” 
_ The idea roused a creditable little furore of benev- 
olence among the children. Every tiny pocket-book 
came open, and although there was no more gold, 
Miss Chatty soon became the treasurer of a respecta- 
ble fund for the benefit of Meg and Nib, whom sev- 
eral now remembered to have seen as rag-pickers 
and match-girls. 

Indeed, there was so much generous talk about 


Meg and Nib that when Miss Chatty went to bed she 
dreamed a very long and very nice dream. 

In this dream all the pavements in the city were 
fringed with toadstools, and the stems were little girls, 
each with a doll in her arms, and they were all on 
their way to her house to be mended. When all had - 
arrived, a tall, white angel came, and stood in the 
door and looked in. And she said, “ Behold, I am 
she that weepeth over the woes of children. I sit 
upon a cloud over this city. To-night, on the evening 
air, I listened for the noise of crying and quarreling, 
and, instead, I heard laughter, and playing, and lulla- - 
bies. The thanks of one that weeps are sweeter than 
all others. Take my blessing, O giver of dolls, be- 
cause you have learned that a little girl, to be good, 
must have something to love.” 

Then the children sang “ bye-low-baby-bye ”’ in soft 
tones ; and after they were through singing, they sat 
and nodded deliciously, — children, dolls, and she, 
too ; and all this while the Angel of the Children’s 
Woes sat in their midst on a canopied coach that had 
a coachman, and a footman, and a French maid, and 
rested from her tearful labors — indeed her eyes grew 
every moment of a most bright and smiling azure ; 
and while she was resting, on a loom of silver she 
wove edging until there was a great plenty to have 
trimmed all the dolls in the world. 

It was quite a pleasant dream, in fact ; and Miss 
Chatty woke with her heart all soft, and young, and 
warm, and it staid so all day Sunday. 

After breakfast, Monday morning, she put on her 
holland gloves and went out to dig around her roses. 
She desired the circle of dark loam about her trees 
to be exactly and truly round. So she found it neces- 
sary to do her own digging. 

As she set her foot on the spade, a little voice she 
knew called from the bottom of the garden. “ Please, 
Miss Chatty, were there a great many nice dolls 
brought Saturday?” 

And another little voice continued, “May we go 
and see them?” 

It was Sylvey Morgan and Teddy. They were 
iooking over the broken paling of the garden fence, 
their little faces twinkling with smiles and sunshine. 

“Ves, birdies. You may go up through the base- 
ment, and I will step over and see Mintie.” 

The children flew to the gate and up to the house, 
for you must know that it was very nice, indeed, to go 
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THEIR FACES TWINKLING WITH SMILES AND SUNSHINE. 
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up to Miss Chatty’s parlors and look at the beauti- 
ful dolls all by themselves. They well knew they 
“mustn’t touch ;” and Miss Chatty was well assured 
they wouldn’t. 

_ She picked some clove pinks and went over to the 
house of the children. It was a small cottage in vines 
fronting a back street. She went around to the sit- 
ting-room, where, by the window, sat a young girl 
with a poor little pinched-up face. A cane, gayly 
painted, and adorned with a flowing ribbon bow, 
leaned against the window, and told the girl’s story. 

The room was very plain only about this corner. 
This nook had a bird cage and a hanging basket of 
ivy in the window; Mintie’s chair, with its gay cushion, 
‘stood on a Persian mat; there was a little window 
garden growing on the ledge; and on the elbow stand 
was a globe with gold fish, while opposite hung some 
pretty water colors. Mintie’s hair was tied back with 
a rose-pink bow, and her wrapper was a marvelous 
web of roses and posies. Altogether the endeavor to 
surround poor Mintie Morgan with brightness and 
beauty was very evident. 

But Mintie herself looked peevish, and as if never 
anything in the world had been done for her. It was 
plain she was no nice, ideal invalid, but a girl whom 
to take care of would be a great trial. 

She did smile, however, as she took Miss Chatty’s 
clove pinks. ‘‘ You always bring enough, and plenty 
of grass and leaves, so that there is a chance to try a 
bouquet. I believe you do it that I may fuss with 
them half the forenoon if I like.” 

Miss Chatty colored a trifle at being detected. 
“Well, that is nothing against me, I hope, Muintie. 
How do you feel to-day?” 

“©, good-for-nothing, and all tired out just to think 
it is Monday morning instead of Saturday night.” 

“T do wish you had something pleasant to occupy 
yourself with,” said Miss Chatty, sympathetically, in- 
stead of whipping out the little sermon on content- 
ment. She had always thought she wouldn’t thank 
anybody to preach contentment to her, had she been 
broken-backed and with no feet to speak ‘of, like 
Mintie. 

“Tsn’t there anything you can do?” 

“Of course there isn’t,” said Mintie. ‘I want 
something pretty if I have anything, work which will 
make me forget I am in this chair. I won’t sew the 
children’s clothes. Father and mother should con- 


trive that I was amused. And if you felt so very bad 
for me, Miss Chatty, I guess you would have offered 
to let me dress some of them dolls before now!” 

“So I might, I should think myself,” said Miss 
Chatty, startled into saying a very unwise thing ; for, 
of course, a ten-dollar doll wasn’t to be put in care- 
less fingers. 

“But, of course,” continued Mintie, fretfully, “you 
don’t have more than you can do yourself.” 

“No,” said Miss Chatty, much relieved, “I don’t. 
But, poor little Mintie, you ought to have something 
nice to do!” 

“Well, you need all the money, and I shouldn’t 
like to work, even at anything pretty, unless I was 
paid. I don’t wish to talk about work at all unless 
that is understood. You needn’t ever bring anything 
here to do just to amuse me.” And Mintie looked, — 
only think of a young girl looking as ugly as pictures 
of misers that you have seen! 

As for Miss Chatty, she blushed clear up to her 


eyes. “My dear child!” she exclaimed. ‘“ How 
could you think I should be unjust!” 
And then she went and stood in the door. The 


dear little old maid was dreadfully ashamed, and a 
trifle indignant, too, over Mintie’s bad manners and 
selfishness. But after a moment she reflected that 
probably the poor girl had no pocket-money at all, 
and couldn’t get any either ; and she recollected also 
that it had been said that physical deformity often 
produced spiritual crookedness and halting. She 
tried to think of some way to help her. She thought 
of offering Nib’s and Meg’s dolls to make and clothe ; 
but no, Mintie wished to handle only beautiful things. 

All at once her dream came up before her, as 
pleasant as in her sleep, and it seemed to turn inside 


‘ out and reveal its meaning. 


She went back and kissed Mintie. Then she went 
home and kissed Sylvey and Teddy and sent them 
away. After that she made herself ready, and went 
upon another eccentric little journey among her 
wealthy friends. 

It is said that Miss Chatty talked a deal of beau- 
tiful and flowery nonsense at every house where she 
called, all about the influence upon poor children of 
a flower to watch, or a bird to tend, or a lovely doll 
to love. She told everybody that she was going to 
send a missionary in the shape of a pretty doll to 
every ragged and dirty child inthe city. 
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They laughed at the idea of the doll-mission ; but 
as she begged at most places for nothing more than 
“nieces,” — bits of silk and bright woolens, remnants 
of ribbons and laces, the natural leavings of dress- 
making, of which there is always plenty at every 
_house,— Miss Chatty did not render herself very 
obnoxious. 

But at three or four houses there was far more 
weighty talk ; and from them Miss Chatty took away 
considerable money. Then she went down upon Vesey 
Street, and one of her friends among the merchants 
gave her a roll of bleached muslin, and the same good 
man also gave her a card of edging in the name of 
his little daughter. She then went down farther still, 
to Bleecker Street, where a jolly young importer of 
cheap toys sold her a gross of china dolls at cost. 

Tuesday, all day, she cut patterns of skirts, and 
polonaises, and basques, and fichus, and walking jack- 
ets, all as fanciful as possible, bearing in mind the 
temper of her seamstress. | 

On Wednesday she went over to Mintie, carrying 
the bundles and her own walnut cutting board. 


THE FATE OF A FACE-MAKER. 


And when Mintie had looked at the great army of 
curly-pated dolls, with their naked little kid bodies, 
every one of them wearing the same rosy smile, and 
had laid all the lusttous silky velvets to her cheek, 
and had sheened the silks over her knee, and had de- 
lighted with the laces and the iris ribbons, she did 
smile, the first sunny smile of her blighted life, I do 
believe ; and she said she should be very, very happy, 
and that she should dress no two dolls alike ; and she 
never mentioned ber wages at all. 

But after Miss Chatty had unfolded her plan, and 
told her how well she was to be paid, Mintie became 
cross again. She said after the dolls were done it 
was a shame for ragged children to have them, and 
they would have to be taken from her house to be 
distributed, for she couldn’t, and wouldn’t, bear the 
sight of such creatures ! 

But in what manner the Doll Mission was organ- 
ized, and how the lovely missionaries did their work, 
and whether the Angel really stopped weeping, will 
make another long story; and it will be still more 
beautiful than this and the other. 


THE FATE OF A FACE-MAKER- 


BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


T was once upon a time,—but what time I cannot say,— 
That there lived a little girl who had a naughty way 
Of making ugly faces whenever anything teased her, 
And, to make the matter worse, nearly everything displeased her. 


She did not like to get up, and she hated to go to bed; 

She did not like to read, and she hated to hear things read ; 
She did not like it to rain, and she hated the sun to shine; 

She was never ready for dinner, and, —well, she did like to dine. 


Her loving parents thought some fairy had bewitched her ; 


They reasoned with her long, and finally they switched her ; 
But the more they switched ‘and reasoned, the worse their darling grew, 
Until they owned—to each other—they didn’t know what to do! 


It was just about this time she went for a walk one day, 
Because she had been told on no account to stray 
Outside the palace-garden, —you’ve read in many a rhyme 
That folks always lived in palaces, “once upon a time.” 
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So she strayed away from home as far as ever she could, 
And found herself at last in a dark and dismal wood, 

When all at once she saw,—you may think she was afraid, — 
Lying loose among the trees, all the faces she’d ever made. 


There was the face she made to frighten her little brother ; 

And a worse one still she made when she would not mind her mother ; 
And as she looked around they still grew worse and worse, — 

There was every single face she had ever made at her nurse! 


And many more beside,—she’d done it for years, you see, — 
So the place was just as full of faces as it could be. 

She turned and ran, poor thing, as well as she could for fright, 
And when she did get home they found she was crazy, quite. 


They sent her to an asylum at once; but there, alas! 
By way of amusing her, they gave her a looking-glass. 
When they opened her door next day, there was nothing in the place 
But a broken looking-glass, and a terribly ugly Face! 
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DOUBLE, DINK S: 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


IDE AWAKES, you have 
not heard of the boy Loily 
Dinks that was, and is— 
a boy mitey in body and 
mighty in mind. He knows 
himself as the son and ruler 
of Mr. Dinks, a mild, pleas- 
ant man, who tears his shirt 
collar in two of mornings 
when his slippers are in the 
very place he put them, and 
he can’t find them, and who 
sits up of mights making 
books out of other people’s 
thoughts, and calls it a Lit- 
erary Avocation! J call it 
st—al—ng. What J write 
comes from my own mind 
and Lolly’s. 

Now, as always, the busi- 
ness of my life is to amuse 
Lolly. Lots of oat-meal, 
beef-tea, little pills, have I 
taken to’ keep me *up so 
that I might make a suc- 
For a 
time I supposed that I was 
teaching him ; but I wasn’t, 
he was teaching me, and from that he went on till I 
found he governed me. 7d you ever hear anything 
like this — me, Mrs. Dinks, his mother, minding Lolly 
Dinks? Somebody has to mind me, and as Mr, Dinks 
will not read this, I confess I make 42m mind. 

And I thought myself so clever, — that I was pack- 
ing, cramming the cells of Lolly’s brain with useful 


cessful business. 


in-for-ma-tion, as full as the cells of a bee-hive with 
honey. 
of myself under all circumstances. 


I did it at all hours, and made a nuisance 
I’d go on this 
way : Suppose it a winter morning, and breakfast-time. 
Lolly and I are waiting for the bell to ring. 


napes, Jack Ketch, the hangman, 


“Lolly,” say I, “little Jack Frost came in last 
night by the window panes ; don’t you long to hear 
about little Jack?” and my voice is sweet as a sugar 
lump. 

“No, marmy, I want some beefsteak. I smell it ;” 
and Lolly gives so loud a sniff that I have to raise 
my voice, and thereby lose some of its sweetness. 

“It is strange so many things should have Jack 
tied to them,” I continued. ‘‘ There’s Jack-at-a-pinch, 
Jack-at-all-trades, —” 

“Tom Bower,” breaks in Lolly, “has a toy he calls 
Jack-in-a-box ; nasty thing, it jumps. I want my egg 
boiled so hard that this poker couldn’t smash it,” and 
he gives the fender such a bang that my nerves go 
ting-a-ling like a cracked bell, — not like poor Ophe- 
lia’s sweet bells, jangled, out of tune. But duty re- 
quires me to go on, for must not my Lolly understand 
something of great Nature’s laws? With sternness I 
proceed. 

“There is, also, Jack-a-dandy, Jack-ass, Jack-a- 
Jack-pudding —” 
“And Jack-straw,” cries Lolly ; “and somebody’s 
lost my set of ivory Jack-straws.”’ 

“My son, the substance, or appearance, which we 
call Jack Frost, is rigidly and beautifully regulated by 
laws, crystals —”’ : 

“Where is that boy?” asked papa Dinks, coming 
from behind his newspaper. 

A moment afterward we heard him singing in the 
breakfast-room, “Spring, spring, gentle spring,” and 
presently found him near a beefsteak tranquilly munch- 
ing a biscuit. 

“The childhood,” says Milton, “ shows the man, as 
morning shows the day ;” but Milton was always say- 
If this is true, what will 
Lolly’s bump of reverence be when he has grown to 
be aman? Where shall a bank be found rich enough 
for him to draw the money he must have? And how 
many persons will be hired to find his garters, his hat, 
his knife, his book? I never could abear Paradise 


ing one thing or another. 
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‘Lost, and I don’t wonder that the angel with the flam- 
ing sword kept Adam and Eve out of the garden, for 
Adam and Eve were a poky pair, after all, and could 
never have raised vegetables ; that is, according to 
Milton. As a man, will this said Lolly domineer over 
his kind, and exact his rights? He thinks it hard that 
children should not have the privilege of scolding 
parents, when the parents are so old and the children 
so young ; and why shouldn’t he contradict, when he is 
contradicted ; he knows just as well as any old Dinks 
knows? 

Lolly is not a nice hero for a story, but what can I 
do? He isall the Lolly Dinks I have, —a “poor thing, 
but mine own.” And if I can’t make the best of him, 
I must make the worst; it is “live and Dinks live” 
with me. All is, Wide Awakes, try to help him with 

his poor traits ; that is, not make use of them on your 
own account. 

Outside his family circle, which is compact though 
narrow, my Lolly has the reputation of a “perfect 
gentleman.” Our friends and neighbors invite him to 
dinner and to lunch. Then they tell how good, how 
refined, how sweet his manners, how gentle! And 
this young Dinks hears it all; does he believe so? 
Why not? He is to these people as he appears ; but 
when I try to present to their view an interior picture, 
one I am somewhat familiar with, they return a pity- 
ing smile, and believe in their hearts that I am de- 
scribing myself, or, at any rate, that I am solely to 
blame for all his shortcomings. I even bring up. abso- 
lute facts. I say, “This morning, when I offered 
Lolly five cents, he tossed away, because I would not 
give him ten cents.” Or, “ Yesterday, because I re- 
fused to go on the beach in a gale of wind to sail his 
boat, Lolly said, ‘ You never do anything for me ; you 


sit in your chair and read and read, and I think you | 
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are real mean. This, too, when I had trudged a 
mile into the woods with him, and lugged home a pile 
of bushes, flowers, and grasses. It is of nouse; I am 
in the minority ; they sympathize with him, not with 
me. I must hold my peace, but I will-ask myself the 
question, so long as I have the spirit of a woman, — 
not Pilate’s, —whether old people or young people 
tell the truth ; but, is it the young people or the old 
people who lie? 

Whatever Lolly’s aspects are, life is a constant sur- 
prise and delight to him. He walks daily among 
wonders, as Emerson says. Well, as I have said be- 


1 


fore, this Master Dinks got into the habit of instruct- 
ing me. His style was more imperative and curt than 
mine. Here is a sample : — 


“Do you wish to know? 
Listen, Marmy. 
Shall I tell you?” 


Of course I have got to know. His lesson begins: 
“Suppose, Mrs. Marmy, that the moon, being tired of 
her white color, should wish to borrow a few yellow 
rays from the sun,—where would she find postage 
stamps to get it at the sun post office?” 

This terrible conundrum floors me, and I sit dis- 
mayed. 

“Get ’em from the next rainbow!” he shrieks. 

“My Lolly,” I reply, solemnly, “I see you under- 
stand the eternal fitness of things.” 

And then in. his turn he is posed, and falls back 
into his simple child ways. He twists himself up into 
my lap, and rubs his head against my shoulder, and 
says, for the hundredth time, — 

“Tell me what you used to do, mother, dear.” 

He kisses me ; but I must own there is an “ancient 
and fish-like smell” about him, which comes from his 
fondness for catching minnows, and other small deer 
of the sea. Still it goes for a kiss. 

A short tale follows. 

Cola Meggs and Sailor Studd were two dogs, whose 
acquaintance I made in my childhood. One was 
mouse-colored, and the other was white, with large 
black patches; both were large. They hated cats, 
they hunted cats. In the underpinning of our house 
was a hole where the broken crockery was thrown. I 
used to crawl through this hole to get dishes for my 
family’s table ; very odd-shaped dishes, kind of three- 
cornered things they were. The cats hid in this dark 
place when Cola-and Sailor were on the war-path, and 
made themselves very unpleasant. So much so that 
I was often obliged to sit on the doorstep while the 
battle raged between cats and dogs. Then I knew 
what it meant by reigning cats and dogs. One day I 
sat on the cold, cold doorstep till I grew numb, but my 
brain was on fire. I composed a poem. 


“ So Cola Meggs and Sailor Studd 
Had a fight and fell in mud. 
Won’t I hang them onto pegs, 
Even though they have 8 legs.” 

(The cat was killed.) 
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“Marmy,” said Lolly, with dignity, “will you please 
read me Jules Verne’s story ‘Round the World.’” 

Ah me, the mitey part of my Lolly Dinks had flown 
into the past, where so many little children lie in the 
amber of a mother’s memory. 

He reminds me of the apple blossom and the apple ; 
both are perfect in their way, and in the latter the nub 
of the blossom, from which the fruit comes, remains. 
But this does not make me opposed to apple trees ; I 
am not like the man who said he was fond of apples, 
but he did not approve of the cultivation of the apple 
tree. I am willing that they should grow as crooked 
as they like, and lay their dark arms about Tenny- 
son’s fields, and his white kine glimmer as they please. 

I also made it one branch of my Dinks amusing 
business to print some of my talks with Lolly. Mr. 
Gill made a book for me; not the Mr. Gill whose 
teeth Wordsworth has given an immortal chatter to, 
but a Boston Gill. I thought some mothers might 
find a soothing syrup in the book for their Dinks boys. 
I know one little girl liked it so much that in reading 
it she fell out of bed and bumped her head dreadfully. 
A boy found it in a.circulating library, but his mother 
carried it back the next day. She could see neither 
rhyme nor reason in it, and the boy cried, because he 


said he was afraid there was only one Lolly Dinks | 
mother in the world; if there was, he was sure he 
could be as bad as Lolly Dinks, too. 

What to do next about Lolly? Some wise person 
talks to me about the transition periods ; meantime 
am I to submit to having all my moral corns trod 
upon, and to watch the growth of his incipient corns? 
So far he has had.everything, from Noah’s ark to a 
schooner-rigged boat, from a paint box to a set of 
croquet. He has had all that money can buy ; but I 
have a curious feeling that now he needs something 
that money cannot buy. I hope this confession will 
not bring down upon my weak head any dogmatic, 
cut-and-dried mamma. I am not at home to her. I 
have gone out: business calls me yonder. Perhaps 
my own Lolly will tell me what to do next. With all 
his restlessness and perversity, I see how the sense of 
beauty develops in his mind, and that somehow he 
begins to perceive the harmony of goodness ; that to 
be selfish gives him a kind of creepy shame. 

“Our Father in heaven,” he said, one day. “‘ Where 
is the Mother?” 


Will he see our life better, more clearly, than Mrs. 
Dinks, his mother, or Mr. Dinks, his father? We are 
waiting to learn. 
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CuHarr oF Sir Francis DRAKE, 
Made out of the remains of his vessel, the Golden Hind, and preserved at the University of Oxford. 


HEY are not fashionable chairs, nor even Amer- 

ican chairs. Neither will you ever see them, at 
You will never 
know anything about them unless you read about 
them. 

I think you will get a peep at some funny chairs at 
Philadelphia this summer, and you will be told how 
old they are, and how quaint ; but mine are funnier 
and much older. 

It is going to be a fine year for the garrets, and for 
old-fashioned things generally, — whether anything 
that is more than a hundred years old will be accept- 
able I haven’t been told. I fancy, though, they’d 


least not more than two of them. 


vouchsafe a look at the chairs I am to tell you about | 


if they could be shown at the Centennial. 


When all the old things are gathered together, 
wouldn’t it be just the time, and just the thing, to 
establish heirlooms, and organize societies for hand- 
ing treasures safely down through the next hundred 
years to the managers of the next Centennial? 

To a Little Gray Gossip, this Revival of the Old, 
this Glorifying of the Quaint, has something sad about 
its banners and its music, its ticketing and its dis- 
play. It is already a stroll through the museum, a 
pensive hour among the archives, instead of a seat 
at the American fireside, Little Gray Gossip is re- 
minded that much that is dear to her, and pictur- 
esque, is passing away. . She will venture to say that 
the material for the picture of a dear old grand- 
mother, such as a little girl would warm to, is scarcely 
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to be found in the modern life. For the loved por- 
trait we must soon go back to story-books and to 
pictures already painted. The “ New Grandmother” 
wears coils and braids of costly white hair, has a full 
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white home-done-up lace cap with its border plain 
over the brow, full at the cheek, have passed away 
with the knitting sheath, the spinning wheel, the warm 
home-made stockings, the wooden cradle, the patient, 


set of pearly teeth, is tolerably corseted, and likes | faithful lullaby, the house full of children. 


her basque to be fashionably trimmed. The crossed 
kerchief, the large, graceful, motherly cape, the quaint 


I think Mother England might loan us one of the 
Queer Chairs of which I wish to tell you, for our Cen- 


: 


ni 
a | 


Rounp Taste or Kine Artus or BRITTANY, 


tennial. The wood of that chair visited America about | 


three hundred years ago, and I have always felt that 
California, at least, might lay claim to it. 

This famous chair stands in the University of Ox- 
ford, and all travelers and geographers make it their 
business to pay it a visit when they go to England. 

It is constructed from the wood of one of the earliest 
ships that circumnavigated the globe. The captain 


FROM A MINIATURE OF THE FOURTRENTH CENTURY. 


was Sir Francis Drake, the man that discovered 
stormy old Cape Horn, you must remember.’ It was 
long, long ago, in the palmy days of Good Queen 
Bess. That fine fellow, Sir Walter Raleigh, was liv- 
ing then, yes, and Shakespeare, téo! The famous 
admiral, and the gallant cavalier with his romantic 
cloak, and the learned queen, and her illustrious poet, 
have all turned to dust ; but this chair made from the 
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“Arts of the Middle Ages,’ and seeing that the 
old kings and queens and the rich people who 
could crust their chairs with crystals, and gold, 
and gems had no easier seats than we. 

In fact, in point of comfort, they were better 
off before the time of chairs, when they used has- 
secks altogether. By hassocks I don’t mean our 


lovely embroidered and velvet floor-cushions, but 


trusses of straw, and bundles of leafy boughs, 
and mats of woven rushes, all those contrivances 


that give a zest to picnics and are so delightful 


SEATS FROM MINIATURES OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


when we go camping out. 
And does it not seem strange that sofas and 
couches should have been in use before chairs ?. 
The Romans brought the fashion of sitting 
upon sofas at meals into both England and 


wood of the ship, though three hundred years old, is | France, — France was not always the polite and fash- 


good for centuries yet. 


ionable country she is now. But the reclining attitude 


It would be a fine bit of sentiment for a Little | soon grew distasteful to the stirring ‘‘ Western barba- 
Gray Gossip to sit in this chair and think that three | rians,” —that is the name the Romans called the Eng- 
hundred years ago it was anchored off our own Cali- | lish and French ; and having been thoroughly broken 


fornia, and that Sir Francis came ashore 
among the Indians and turned up the 
soil with his pickax, and found silver 
and gold “ plainly to appear mixed with 
the mould.” After that it would not be 
difficult to think that the chair still 
smelt of the cloves with which he 
freighted the homeward-bound ship — 
four tons of cloves. 

I don’t fancy this celebrated chair 
would be comfortable to sit in; but 
comfort and romance are two differ- 
ent things. And are we not accustomed 
to uncomfortable chairs, pray — we com- 
mon folks? Don’t the ordinary chair 
curve where it should be straight, and 
isn’t it unyielding in the places where 
one needs a hollow, ora support? The 
chairs intended to be luxurious are often 
too low, and often too deep. Some of 
them throw a tall person into an awk- 
ward attitude, and the arms of others 
give a lady’s dress anything but a grace- 
ful flow. 

No, the Modern Chair is not a com 
fortable chair. Really, there is a mali- 
cious pleasure in looking over La Croix’s 


Tue Curute CHAIR CALLED THE ‘‘FAUTEUIL DE DaAGoBERT,”’ IN GILT BRONZE, NOW 
IN THE MUSEE DES SOUVERAINS. 
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up from sitting on the floor, they 
soon cut the sofas up into small 
The poor people, doubt- 
less, hit upon some such cheap | 
furniture as our young western 
ly ly pioneer often puts in his log cab- 
~ in, a block sawe@ from a trunk 
of a tree, a three-legged stool, 
a bench without arms or back. 
The wealthy families, when alone, 
used stools at the table ; but when 
they had company, they surround- 
ed the table with a grand sort of 
bench, or dazc —that is where we ! 

get our grand word “banquet” 

—from the old table-danc. 
The quaint picture of “ Arthur 


benches. 


mp 


The famous Chair of Dagobert, which is 
still preserved, had no back nor arms when 
first constructed. These were added many 
centuries afterward. Don’t you all think it 
looks more like some cunningly constructed 
instrument of torture than a chair? If 
Monsieur La Croix had said it came from 
the chambers of the Roman Catholic In- 
quisition I should not have doubted him. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries chairs 
began to assume the architectural and monu- 
mental forms which they have never. since 
wholly shed. They were also curiously 
carven with forms of birds and animals, and 
were crusted with precious stones. 

About the fourteenth century the people 
grew luxurious as well as extravagant, and 
began to embroider chair coverings. Goat 
and sheep skins were prepared and enam- 
eled with gold also for this purpose, and 
were frequently adorned with the armorial 
bearings of the family. It was not long 
afterward that they began to demand cano- 
pies over their chairs. The chair then soon 
It could 
not have been any easy task to move back 
from the fire, or out of the sun. The poor 
housemaids must have had a sorry time with 


| of gold, and often were fantastically carved. 
| 


became a stupendous structure. 


About the six- 
teenth century these canopied chairs fell into 
disuse, 


the sweeping and dusting. 


even in palaces, on account of these 
very things — their immovability, and the 
amount of labor required to keep them 
clean. 


CHEST SHAPED LIKE A BED, STANDING IN FRONT OF A_ FIREPLACE, 
CHAIR WITH CUSHIONS, IN CARVED Woop, FROM MINIATURES OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


and his Round Table” will give you a good idea of 
the table-benches used in the palaces. 

The stools, or chairs, of the nobles took very quaint 
shapes. ‘They seem to me to have been a bulky, heavy 
form of our favorite camp-chair, —a lounging little 
lady would not care to carry one of them about from 
tree to tree to escape the sun, 

The state or reception chairs were frequently made 


the Chest seems 
it 
afforded opportunity for beautiful panneling 
and while bulky articles 
could be stored away within, it served as chair and 
sofa by day, and as a bed by night, and standing by 
the generous fire-place, was a very cosy and stately 
piece of furniture ; and Little Gray Gossip thinks the 
idea too comfortable and too useful to be wholly lost 
sight of by the furniture-makers. .To all “ Rooms to 
Let,” these handsome sofa-chests would, if permanent, 
form a welcome addition. 


In those middle ages, 


always to have been a favorite seat. 
AND A 


and inlaid work ; 
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A QUIET TALK. 


si HE waters were abated from off the earth” at 
last, as in the days of Noah. The warming May 
sunshine, sweet and gentle as a dove, had brought a 
green leaf to every twig and stem in the Hollow. 
Mrs. Graves could walk all by herself, out into the 
sitting-room. To-day she was sitting up, for the first 
time, during the entire afternoon. Her chair was in 
the sunny bay-window among the flowers. Mrs. 
Golden had driven down town to a dinner party, and 
Mrs. Graves, sitting alone, had had plenty of time for 
consecutive thinking. She had begun, by looking out 
on the laughing complaisant landscape, and wondering 
how Madame Nature had the face to ignore all she had 
done. It seemed rather heartless that Nature should 


always set to work to hide, cover, and beautify any 
ruin she made of her own work, and grow taller and 
Even the ploughed and wasted 
oat-field was green already with some useless but 
pretty growth. There were the full streams and lake- 
There 


fairer on top of it. 


lets sparkling and dancing with swift current. 
was a gem-like brightness and clearness in the blue 
of the sky and in the light. There was left no trace 
of storm and mischief. 

Mrs. Graves felt weak at the sight, and longed, in a 
vague way, for just one spark of that courage and 
strength, that power of constant renewal for Aer work. 
Nature hadn’t done a thing toward making good her 
losses... From the flowery bay-window on the: hill-top 
she could see plainly enough that her meadows were 
spoiled. She could see her wee sunken hay-rick ; and 
her fences were flat with the ground. The little smoke- 
less chimney of her house struck her mournfully. To- 
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day, for the first time, she began to particularize in 
her sense of disaster and loss. She wondered what 
had become of her cow and of the fowls. 

She rang her little hand-bell for Janie. 

“ Sis,” said she, “how long have we been here?” . 

Janie’s face is yet pale and pathetic. “Three weeks, 
mother,” she says. 

“So long as that?”’ Mrs. Graves wonders to her- 
self whether they have or have not naturally become 
a burden to Mrs. Golden by this time. To Mrs. 
Golden’s credit pe it recorded that Mrs. Graves is 
not at all sure that they have. 

“Well, daughter Jane,” she says, “I feel some 
stronger, and I think we must set about getting home. 
We’ve been took in upon rose-leaves to rest, but now 

it is high time to show ourselves thankful, and be up 
and away, and at it again.” 

“OQ, mother, mother!” Little Janie’s silver-brown 
lashes sweep her pale little cheeks, and she goes away 
to a seat and hides her face. 

Mrs. Graves almost breaks down to see how her 
brave little girl has lost heart, — what shall she do if 
she must do without her cheerful little daughter to 
lean upon? And what if this strange three-weeks’ 
taste of a broad, generous life had made her simple 
courageous child forever discontented ? 

“You can’t bear to go back—can you, childie ?” 

“T can’t bear to take you back there, mother,” 
cries the little girl. The little girl has been mis- 
judged. She is sterling. She is all her mother has 
tried to make her. But now, in her lot there is enough 
to break down the heartiest of girls. It all comes 
out, presently, in a very burst of words. 

““O, mother, we haven’t any home — or any that’s fit 
to live in, at least. You have got to know it, or else 
how can you plan? ‘The plastering is all falling ; the 
paper is peeling off. There’s mildew, and mould, 
and musty smells everywhere, — the very smells we 
never could abide, you know, mother. The cellar 


will zever get over being wet and sticky ; and atop of | 


all this, mother, the wall is caved in in some places, 
and in some places it leans way in, and in some 
places way out, and there are great, long, crooked 
cracks everywhere. O, mother, it gives me a’shiver ; 
for it is just as it was in Mrs. Clennan’s house in 
‘Little Dorit, before it fell. I just know ours might 
fall too; and, besides, I can’t get it dry and sweet. 
Caddy and I have had a fire every day this week, but 
even the floor Heme all dried yet. We never can 
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live in it and be safe, and keep well. We should 


have a fever before summer is over.” 

A miserable tremulousness had got possession of 
poor Mrs. Graves. She felt the miserable ‘spiritual 
ague in her very bones, — one long, deathly chill after 
another, with every fresh revelation from Janie’s sob- 
bing lips. : 

She questioned a little, faintly. The carpets were 
up, rinsed and dried. The bedding had been brought 
to the Golden laundry. Mooly was in the Golden 
pasture. Janie had been down to feed the hens, and 
had collected the eggs every day. She showed her 
mother the money for them in a compartment of the 
little, faded, empty, old-family pocket-book. 

The money for the eggs was all they had —all! 

“O, what are we to do, indeed?” Mrs. Graves 
had the hand of her faithful little girl in both her 
own, and as she spoke, she pressed it to her cheek, 
and kissed it, thanking God, in the midst of the deso- 
lation, for this brave little compagnon du voyage. 

“We ought not to stay here, I do suppose,” said 


Janie. ‘Does Mrs. Golden say anything to you, 
mother? She is so kind. I do like her so much, 
mother. Didn’t she say anything at all?” 


Out of her little stock of worldly wisdom, Mrs. 
Graves explained to her child that a rich woman 
couldn’t understand why any person shouldn’t be able 
to do anything at any time. ‘She would talk to us, 
daughter, like this, and think herself right sensible 
too: ‘My good Mrs. Graves, you will take a danger- 
ous cold in that damp house. You must not think of 
going into it in its present state. You must have the 
cellar wall relaid, the old plaster removed, and the 
whole house freshly plastered and papered ; and while 
you are about it, I should advise that you have the 
cellar properly excavated, and either walled to the 
bottom, or else water-limed. Do you not see that 
you would be much more comfortable, my dear 
madam ?’ ” 

Mrs. Graves had brightened, and quite entered into 
the spirit of the thing as she thus “took off” Mrs. 
Golden, giving her serene and gracious air to per- 
fection. It was a bit of the dear, harmless drollery 
with which the observant cottage mother and her 
little girl used to entertain themselves ; and it had 
not the least touch of malice. 

It cheered up Janie wonderfully to see her own 
mother so much like herself again. ‘O, mamma,” she 
cried, quite like herself, too, “if you were only well 
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we could go out into the world, and get a living some- 
how, and never go back home at all. As soon as 
you can walk, mother, let us take hold of hands and 
start out, and leave all this old patchwork behind us. 
I can see how we cou/d do it, mother, and find some- 
how to pay our way under somebody else’s roof, where 
it would be somebody else’s lookout if the walls 
leaked, and they would have to see when the sugar 
was out, and get the wood, and pay the bills, and 
you and I just mind that we did our work well, and 
have our wages to make our own selves comfortable. 
Now, everything goes to hire work, or to buy things 
for Mooly to eat; you and I don’t have anything. 
I wish we could drop everything, and start out, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Graves concluded Janie was not much ener- 
vated as yet, but, as she made no reply, Janie slipped 
back into the shadow presently. _ Back in the shadow 
there was no glamour. She knew then, though she 
was onlya little girl, that her slight little mother was 
not able to earn weekly wages. Their little, quiet 
housekeeping for two quite taxed her strength. 
“Ma,” she asked at length, ‘““do you suppose Mrs. 
Golden has felt our being here ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Mrs. Graves. ‘JZ should. 
She is a great deal better woman than I am. I 
couldn’t take anybody into my house so, and go on 
quietly. I like to be alone with my own family. For 
all I can see, we might always have been part of her 
household. But we mustn’t stay on and on, for all 
that, childie.” 

“‘ Of course not, mother,” said Janie. 

“The future looks very dark,” said Mrs. Graves. 
**T don’t see what we are going to do. 
time when our affairs seemed taken so entirely out of 
our own hands.” 

“Tf they are so quite out of ours, they must be in 
God’s hands, mother,” said Janie. It was no bit of 
sentiment ; it was the little girl’s honest reflection. 
In her own heart she went on to argue that when 
people grew to be homeless, like young ravens and 
sparrows, God put them in the same class, and took 
them within the close care spoken of in her mother’s 
Bible. 

But the older head, resting heavily against the 
cushion, turned away from the comfort. “The day 
of miracles has gone by. Those that are helped help 
themselves, I notice.” 

“O, mother, you will feel different by and by. You 


I never saw a 


are sick now. I don’t expect big things, but even in 
our day one thing grows right out of another, just as 
steady and certain as can be; and if five loaves don’t 
turn to five thousand in one minute right before our 


| very eyes, they do, if you give ’em time, and watch 


things.” 

If we all only had the insight of those who believe 
without a question! Wise, simple, little Janie! God 
does, indeed, put in affairs a touch of something 
divine, awful, indeed, it may be, or blessed, it may be. 
There is a wondrous leaven, sometimes dropped into 
events, and to the eyes that can see, the five thousand 
loaves do rise straight from the five. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AS CHRONICLED BY NEELIE CRANE. 


WE were at Marion’s last night — Lolly and me; 
and our mothers were with us. Mrs. Halliday seems 
to look on Lolly and me as a pair of firebrands that 
would blaze up and burn her roof over her head, if we 
came there without our mothers. I told mother and 
Mrs. Sumner, when we started, that they were in- 
vited as wet blankets to smother us out if we got to 
kindling. , 

Lolly says my eyes shine whenever I get talking 
of Mrs. Halliday. The minute I get excited, Lolly 
says, ‘‘ Now you’re mad! I can see your eyes shine!” 
Even mother—she likes Lolly dreadfully — has got 
hold of it. A dozen times a day I am admonished, 
“‘ Now, don’t let your eyes shine, Neelie !” 

Yes, LVeelie / 

I want you to understand that I have seen all that 
has been printed of the Cooking Club doings, and 
every time the printers have got my name /Védie; and 
how the Tu-Whit people have laughed, — and to 
plague me they all call me so. Gracious! do you 
suppose a girl like me would have a softie name like 
that? My name is Neelie, I would have you under- 
stand. Here, I will print it for you, Mr. Type-setter 
—N-E-E-L-I-E—and my “eyes shine” as I do it, 
too! 

Now I’m myself for the first time ! 

Mother and Mrs, Sumner let us train all the way, 
that we might be “steadied down” before we got 
there, I suppose. I like to go visiting with mother. 
Our nicest evenings are at Lolly’s, when Mr. Sumner 
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is off in another room reading those old Zridunes that 
men get to make themselves so awful wise and mys- 
tificacious. We are like four girls. Lolly’s mother 
and mine know how to be so sweet and so funny — 
mothers are so pretty when they are nice and sociable 
with their girls and their girls’ friends. I like Lolly’s 
mother almost as well as I do mine. I sometimes 
think she understands me even better. Now, Fan 
Ledyard’s mother is always so snappy, and so at odds 
with her children, even when she is doing everything 
in the world for them. I shouldn’t like mother to 
sew so many cross words into my clothes, I know. 

Our mothers are first best company; but I knew 
they would be stiff at Mrs. Halliday’s. Mrs. Halli- 
day has plenty to say, and she says it in a soft, even 
tone enough; but yet she always makes everybody 
stiff! Her pauses, for one thing, are dreadful. Who 
wants anybody, when they sit down around the fire, 
cosy-like, to wait when anything is said, and think it 
over, as if examining to see whether there was any- 
thing in it, before she answers? I’ll bet mother and 
Mrs. Sumner feel, when they are with Mrs. Halliday, 
as if they were two school girls, and she some great 
personage. J like anybody to answer up quick and 
warm; I do so! Then the talk goes right on, and 
everybody has a good, cordial time. Mother says 
wisdom is worth more than sympathy ; but I’ve seen 
mother with Mrs. Halliday, and she isn’t mother 
at all. 

I can’t like Mrs. Halliday! Who would like an eye 
that sees straight through you, and spreads that sort 
of light over you in which you appear dusty and 
guilty? I like nice eyes, like mother’s, that shed a 
warm, kind light, so that little girls look better than 
they really are. 

I do wonder whether Marion will make such a 
woman as her mother. I wonder if that soft, sweet, 
even, placid manner could harden up, as she grows 
old, into that set, self-satisfied way of her mother’s ! 
Marion sees when we go wrong ; she sees through us 
equal to her mother, I wonder if she ever could get 
to be down upon a body for it! I wonder if to be 
wise and precise will some day seem better to our own 
dear, sweet Maynie, than to be warm, and hearty, 
and ready! O, I hope if it would—I almost hope 
she may never come back and grow up and we see 
her change ; for if ever anybody was perfect, and could 
hush me down, it is my beautiful Marion just as she 
is now, 


There was a small fire in the fireplace in the sitting- 
room, and Marion was sitting by it in her pretty gray 
wrapper, trimmed with pink. It was quite a picture, 
as she gathered up her dress to meet us, for her lap 
was full of some early wood-flowers the hired man had 
brought in when he came from work, and they all 
scattered at our feet, as she drew us close to kiss us. 

The Wet Blankets had a table and a lamp to them- 
selves, and Marion kept us with her down by the fire- 
place. She was just as sweet to Lolly and me as she 
could be. “It is myvisit,” shesaid. “I wanted you 
a whole evening, and I knew I couldn’t have you, and 
send you away alone at nine o’clock ; so mother in- 
vited the mothers to come and see you safely home, 
no matter how late I kept you.” 

Maybe that was it; but Marion looked exactly as 
if she knew what I had thought, and was explaining 
it away. ‘‘ And now I want to know about the Cook- 
ing Club,” she said. ‘‘That pretty play of yours is 
not given up, — is it, little President?” 

“OQ, I don’t know,” said Lolly. . “It will be pretty 
warm over the stoves soon, and then poor little Janie 
Graves is in such trouble. I saw her down at the old 
house all alone by herself to-day, crying as if her 
heart would break ; and I feel as if we had all better 
wear black than to have any more fun. I didn’t 
know as I did like poor Janie so well!” 

“Poor Janie, sure enough !” said Marion, but look- 
ing wonderfully pleased and bright as she said it. 
“Have you thought Zow poor, Lolly? I’m sure I 
should be wild with thinking about it, if I hadn’t also 
thought how we might help them. I’m ever so glad, 
girls, that you are so sorry for her, for now you will 
like to put them on their feet again.” 

“We ? —we little girls!” we both cried. 

Marion was growing excited, too ; her cheeks were 
like flames all in a minute. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” she said, in 
an out-of-breath manner. “It all came to me in a 
beautiful flash, and mother said I might send for you 
two, for that you two were the ones that were strung 
together with telegraph wires, and would get the whole 
town astir by to-morrow night.” 

Funny compliment. Why couldn’t Mrs. Halliday 
have said Lolly and I had “ executive ability”? I 
always had so admired those two words. But, no! 
in a woman it would be “executive ability” ; in little 
girls it is just “liking to run,” and “love of excite- 
ment,” and what old Grandmy Ledyard calls “ hurrah 
boys!” 
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I didn’t know a thing what it was yet ; but I was 
jubilating aloud because it was something we girls 
could do, when what should I hear but “Talk slowly, 
slowly, Marion!” and Marion wasn’t saying a word. 
The Wet-Blanket-in-Chief meant, “ You crazy Neelie 
Crane !” 

“Mamma knows if I get excited I shall cough, and 
not be able to tell you at all,’ Marion sweetly ex- 
plained. ‘And she means that I tell you in a clear, 
business-like way. Well, I will. We all know that 
Janie and her mother can’t live in the house as it is ; 
and we know, too, that they have no money for re- 
pairs. It would need a great deal of money. J think 
the men of this community ought to see to it, and I 
think, too, that we little girls will have to be the ones 
to get it out of them.” 

Lolly and I both said we just as soon “go round 
with a paper” as not. Ill bet I would have a dollar 
from every person in this town, if we had gone round. 
I sat there and thought just how I’d shame those 
great, stout men into it, — letting a widow-woman’s 
house tumble down, and never lifting a finger! “Are 
those purse-proud Goldens the only Christians among 
us?” I was to inquire in my very most withering 
tone. 

But, alas! it wasn’t in Marion’s plan that Neelie 
Crane should orate. 

“No, we'll not beg,” said she. ‘Mrs. Graves and 
Janie would never get over it. We must do it all in 
a beautiful, sweeping, enthusiastic way. You know 
about the Strawberry Festivals down at the village, 
and the New England dinners, and the Mush-and- 
People seem to like giving their money 
in that way. Now we Cooking Club girls will do 
something original in the Charity line. Our mothers 
will help us what we need, and we will cook up all 
our receipts, and others too, and prepare one grand 
universal dinner. Then, your father, Lolly, is to ask 
the path-masters to appoint the same day all over 
town for the men to work on the road. Well, you 
know our lovely Koh-i-noor schoolhouse is in the 
very center of the town. We will have the desks 
and chairs removed, and set long tables that day, 
and all the men will come and buy their dinners of us 
Cooking Club girls. They will be so tired they will 
be hungry as so many wolves, and they will just en- 
joy such a splendid Fourth of July kind of dinner. 
Mother says that without doubt we can get the whole 
town stirred un, and sell every crumb we can bake.” 
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“Why, yes!’ said Lolly, just squealing right out 
with joy the minute Marion stopped. “And besides 
all the cookery, there’ll be the getting together that 
day, and the arranging the tables, and the trimming 
the schoolhouse, and seeing who’ll be waiters, and 
there will be badges to decide upon, and we can look 
so pretty in aprons all alike, and each of us with a 
napkin, and the great bell will be rung, ‘Come-a- 
ling! come-a-ling! ling! ling !’ for dinner, and some- 
body will stand treasurer at the door,” —and here 
Lolly paused ; and well she might. She hadn’t left 
me a thing to say. 

But Marion had something worth. hearing even 
after all that. ‘ Yes, and little Janie shall have a 
pretty verse of thanks to recite out there on the green, 
and we will all go—all we Cooking Club girls —to 
Mrs. Graves, and carry her the dinner-money, and say 
something nice. And now when can we have it?” 

“That will he for the path-masters to say,” said 
one of the mothers ; and then they came down to the 
fire, and we talked until Marion was so tired she went 
over to the sofa and lay down. It was agreed it 
should be, if possible, before Mrs. Halliday and 
Marion went away; and then we went home. I was 
so glad, for I did want to get out and decide what 
had got to be baked. How I always shall laugh when 
I think of that walk home. None of us shone par- 
ticularly. Lolly couldn’t seem to think of anything 
but acheese. She kept saying there would have to 
be as much as a whole cheese! J/ was sure the 
baked beans were of much more importance. Lolly 
thought ten pans; but I thought twenty ; and we got 
into such a dispute I actually felt my eyes shining. 
And our mothers were no good. They seemed as 
much mixed up as Lolly and me. Mrs. Sumner was 
talking away about where the coffee should be made, 
and mother didn’t pay a word of attention, but kept 
saying there must be some whole boiled hams, pc 
telling different ways to spice them. 

I shan’t put them down here, although I know you 
think the Cooking Club papers have turned into a 
story. Well, and what if they have? Didn’t these 
things that have turned the papers into a story happen 
to the Club, and hinder them from cooking ? 

I’m going to bed now; and if I’m not up bright 
and early, and if I don’t stir up this neighborhood to- 
morrow, my name may be hereafter printed JVedie, 
and I won’t say a word. 


* [ro BE coNnTINUED. ] 


234. WATCHING FOR PAPA. 


WO little girlies at the close of day, Papa knows that there in the twilight dim 
One with blue eyes, and the other with gray, — Two little flowers stay open for him ; 
Blue as the blue-bells, and gray as a mouse, — But the moments slip, and the blue-bells close, 


Go sit at the window of papa’s house. And papa will find but one little rose. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


II. 
GREETINGS AND NICKNAMES. 


HE other Sunday, before going into church, I 
stopped to let my dress down out of the dust, 
and was by chance witness of the choice manners 
found where they should not be to-day. Two well- 
dressed girls of thirteen came in, whom I know be- 
longed to the best families in the Society, and met on 
their way to the gallery, where our young folks like 
to have the full benefit of the organ and view of the 
congregation. These girls were pretty and nice in 
appearance, from the trim French boots to the checked 
silk and pale chip hats they wore, which matched, in 
blue, ruffles, and trimming. They carried themselves 
well, which means that they walked straight and 
easily, without being so shy that they seemed made 
of wood, or holding their heads so high as to look 
haughty. But as the elder put her dainty foot on the 
stairs, the greeting that passed between them was, 
“Hallo, Sid!” from her, and “ Hallo, Tude!” from her 
friend. It was just what two lounging young men 
might have said, or two stable-boys, for that matter. 
It would not have been out of the way for them, but 
it sounded odd from a pair of well-bred girls. There 
was nothing else coarse or fast in their manner ; but 
they used unconsciously the words they heard from 
the rest of their mates. It sounded as it does to hear 
a beautiful gray and rose-colored bird begin to swear 
with a croak in his throat. Or it was as little in 
keeping as if one had found an end of soiled tape 
hanging outside of their delicate dresses. It is com- 
-mon enough to hear girls say “ Hallo” at meeting, 
but one can’t like it, nor get used to it. 
It’s a trifle, but you might as well leave off going to 
school and learning manners at once, if you despise 


trifles. They make all the difference between nice 
things and common ones. You ought to know better, 
and you do know enough to prefer sweet, lively, gen- 
tle people to those who are rough and careless. Girls 
fall into the free and easy ways of their brothers be-_ 
cause they are easy ; and one habit leads to another, 
till it is no longer sweet and quiet company we find 
in them, but the rapid ways and short speech of young 
gentlemen in flounces. The ways of boys are pleasant 
enough in their place; but there was meant to be a 
difference between them and girls, for the sake of 
giving us a variety, I suppose. And if girls try to be 
like boys, where will we get our sweethearts, please ? 
You can’t sweeten with allspice and cloves. 

Of course, when you meet a friend you see every 
day, you don’t want to say, “How do you do?” 
as formal as to a person you see less often; but 
wouldn’t it sound just as pleasant to pass with a 
“Well, Sidney,” and “ Well, Gertie,” as to “ Hallo” 
like teamsters? If you want to be a little more pre- 
cise, Good Morning always has a kindly sound when 
you think that it means one is wishing good to you . 
that day. It is a little prayer of good-will for every- 
body we say it to, and each one needs it in this trying 
world. We don’t need to ask people whom we see 
often, “How do you do?” because we know pretty 
well without asking; but when friends have been 
away from us a while, it sounds indifferent to throw 
them a good morning without caring to ask if they are 
better or worse in feelings or body since they left us. 
How do you do, doesn’t mean to ask merely if one is 
sick or in health; but it wishes to know if all is well 
with him. All the forms of politeness have the friend- 
liest meaning ; and if we can only feel all that they ex- 
press, we shall find ourselves the politest people in 
the world without any more trouble. 

While you are thinking of these things, pray make 
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up your mind to drop the stupid nicknames that girls 
seem to delight in. I say stupid ones; but you are 
not to think, as some good people do, that all nick- 
names are senseless. Whenever we are familiar with 
any one, it is an instinct to soften and shorten their 
names, and nicknames often express some peculiarity 
of a person with a good deal of pith. Trudie is a 
softer name than Gertrude, Gertie is a shorter one ; 
- and somehow it is nature among all the nations in 
the world to turn a friend’s name, shorten it, and pet 
it, to make a special name of it for those who love 
him. Pet names and nicknames are pleasant be- 
cause they belong only to one’s family and intimates. 
But there are some names so harsh and uncouth, with- 
out any meaning or fun, that there is no excuse for 
using them. I know girls whose favorite nickname 
for Gertrude is “Toot,” or “Tute,” as you like to 
spell it. Besides making one think of a fish-horn, it 
isn’t in the least like the name it is taken for, any 
more than Caddie, or Cad, is like Caroline, or Wede 
is like Louisa ; for which I’ve had the unhappiness of 
hearing it used. The worst and most sickishly silly 
of all is Mamie for Mary, in any but a very little girl 
who cannot speak plain. Are names any sweeter for 
being spoken as toothless babies might mumble them 
in trying to talk? Don’t make dumplings out of your 
friends’ names, or gnaw them out of all shape. Boys 
have their whims that are past endurance. Geordie 
always sounds like a babyish nickname for that manly 
name George. ‘To hear a boy called Dode, when his 
real name is Theodore, gives most people a disposi- 
tion to think little of the speaker and of the boy too. 
In the country, I believe, it is the height of manliness 
for a boy who goes to district school to be called 
Hank, if his name happens to be Henry — for what 
reason I cannot tell, unless because it is the least like 
it of any name in the spelling-book. You must have 
the least grain of sense in your foolishness to make it 
fun, just as we have to put a pinch of salt into ice- 
cream to make it taste right. 

There are other nicknames, not pleasant to hear 
from older persons, but which we must allow to boys 
and girls — who appear, if they are not allowed Small 
follies while young, to make up for it by large ones 
hereafter. When are the professors in our town ever 
called anything but “ Prof” by the young folks, while 
the boys of the preparatory school would feel as if 
one was chaffing them if they were called anything 


more than “ Preps.” The church on the hill goes by 
the name of the “ First Cong,” with never another 
syllable. There is not the shadow of disrespect in 
this ; it is only a boy’s natural dislike to long pedantic 
names ; and I fancy most people would be sorry to 
have all these whimsical ways of speaking dropped. 
They make a variety. But there is a fault in so fall- 
ing into the habit of using slang as never to speak 
without it. One might as well talk pigeon-English 
that the Chinese use, as to learn the slang dialect so 
thoroughly as to forget decent language. It will keep 
you from this to have one little rule about the matter — 
never to use slang in talking to older people. There 
are plenty of stories for children nowadays, in which 
the boys and girls speak the vilest slang, from be- 
ginning to end, to their fathers, and mothers, and 
teachers. They cannot speak like well-bred, cared- 
for children, used to neat, sweet expressions about 
them ; but they borrow the talk of corner groceries, 
stables, and saloons, till one wonders if these young 
folks were actually brought up on the street. They 
say, ‘cheese it,” or “‘that’s the cheese,” like a gro- 
cer’s boy; and talk about the “cops,” and “plug- 
uglies,” say “nary red,” and “ going on the straight,” 
like the low roughs who hang about the ill-smelling 
resorts of the town. These expressions are used so 
much by this class of persons that to hear them brings 
up the idea of the miserable places they come from. 
One actually seems to smell unsavory cheese and 
beer-spillings at the sound of such words. And it 
always seems as if a boy’s boots smelt of the stable 
when he uses such talk. There are several sorts of 
slang, and some of it is thieves’ slang, and corner 
slang, which suggests nothing but what is vile and 
mean. Please to let that alone. As to the better 
sort of slang, be very careful not to get so much in 
the habit of using it that you can’t do without it. 
When you can’t describe a boy running down hill 
without saying he went “lickety split,” or “lickety 
brindle,” or if you must always say “cut and run” 
when you mean merely to run, you had _ better engage 
somebody to correct you every time you speak, for 
two or three weeks, till you can use decent English 
when you wish to, You get the taste of your slang — 
that is, the fun of it— most by not using it often. 
Your teachers have probably talked to you enough 
against using fine words for simple meanings, like 
saying splendid for pretty or good, and awful or ter. 


LITTLE THISTLE, - 
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rible for what is ugly or bad. You must learn to 
choose words that mean just what you mean, no more 
and no less. When I hear girls saying anything is 
splendid, I don’t feel like getting out of my chair to 
go and see it, for they use the word on every slight 
occasion. Buta splendid thing ought to be something 
that the world would be glad to see—fine and rich 
together. It isn’t the word to describe caramel, or 
the ruffles on a debege dress, or a picnic in a grove, 
or a visit to town, for any or all of which things young 
people use it. Why do you take out your best words 
for such common occasions? It is like paying out 
quarters for three-cent stamps ; and everybody would 
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think you a fool for doing that. As for such words as 
“gent” and “pants,” you probably know that there 
aré two good reasons for letting them forever alone. 
The first is, that there are really no such words ; but 
they have been cut off of the longer ones — gentleman 
and pantaloons. The second is, that these short words 
are used by vulgar people almost entirely. Now, to 
be vulgar in manners is like being unclean in the face, 
and having one’s clothes torn, or displeasing in any 
othér way. You are just as unpleasant with your coarse 
ways of speaking as the dirtiest, raggedest newsboy in 
the street is in his appearance. As for these shabby 
and low-born words, we will have none of them. 


ITT WE TAS Be 


BY HOLME MAXWELL. 


SucH a naughty baby-boy ! 

Such a naughty little prickly thistle ! 
Kicking fierce at every toy, 

Will not have his rattle nor his whistle ; 
And his hands have such a way 

Of striking out at his loving sister, — 
O, not once this blesséd day 

Has her little rosy brother kissed her! 


Can I pick this little stinging thistle ? — 
He will scratch, and kick, and bite, 

Many ways the little prickles bristle, — 
I must see and seize him right: 

But he is so lovely-sweet I want him, — 
Thistles all have honey-hearts, — 

Let me once but get him, I’ll not taunt him, 
Little kisses cure these smarts. 


Ah, but there I had you close! 
Kisses for blue eyes and curlies yellow, 
Kisses for the cheeks of rose, — 
O, I said I should, you naughty fellow! 
Now here, in the sunny window-bower, 
Right here in the soft green chair, 
I shall plant my baby fair, 
And the folks will think he is a flower ! 
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BY J. H. WOODBURY. 


T was in the month of 
April that we used: to 
fish by torch-light. 

The streams, that had 

been swollen by the 
melting snows, would 
be slow in returning to 
their old channels, and 

- for weeks, along their 
_ borders there would be 

many low places cov- 
ered with water. The 
suckers and the pickerel would run up into every 
shallow cove and upon those low places, and we could 
find them there, quietly sleeping, in the night. We 
could paddle our flat-bottomed boat carefully along, 
with a jack full of blazing pine-knots set up in the 
forward end of it, and see every fish that we came 
near. 

Sometimes the fish would see the boat, and run; 
but every one we got near was cruelly impaled on one 
of our long-handled, five-pronged spears. It must 
seem a little hard to a fish to be caught in any way, 
if they think much about it ; but to be speared —cut 
im too, almost —just think how you would like it 
yourself! But I used to think it sport then. 

There were three boys who used to fish together 
a good deal in that way. If the name of one of them 
was, not John William, it might have been ; so I will 
call him John. No one loved fishing more than John ; 
and it happened that he had more time to gather 
pine-knots than the other boys, and he spent many a 
day in getting together and splitting up enough for a 
night’s fishing. 

Occasionally John went a-fishing with “Uncle 
Sim,” the greatest fisherman in all those parts, who 
lived about a mile further up the river. It seemed as 
if Uncle Sim knew every fish that passed his door — 
his house stood upon a high bank, where he could 
100k right down upon them — and just where he would 


stop over night ; and every fish that intended coming 
that way as well. He had a fishy look himself ; and 
his house—a little coop of a house — always had a 
fishy smell. 

Uncle Sim liked to have John go with him, because 
he could handle a paddle so cleverly, and steer a boat 
so well. Of course, when they went together, Uncle 
Sim did all the spearing; but it was sport for John 
even to paddle a boat for Uncle Sim. For hours he 
would sit quietly in the stern, paddling first on one 
side and then on the other, so carefully as to make 
hardly a ripple, while Uncle Sim would stand bent 
forward in the bows, taking long looks ahead for 
the fish. 

When Uncle Sim got his eyes on a fish, he was 
almost sure to have him; and, somehow, he could 
see the /argest fish of any man in those parts. But 
once he miscalculated the distance when about to strike 
at a very large one—a ripple, perhaps, deceived 
him —and he went into the water his whole length, 
ker-swash! If he could only have got that fish, 
Uncle Sim said, he wouldn’t have minded it; but 
he didn’t get him. ‘The pickerel must have heard 
him coming. But he almost upset the boat, and 
threw nearly all the blazing pine-knots sputtering 
into the water. 

The river by which they lived was a very winding 
one, and there were many little coves and low places 
along its banks. But the largest cove, and the one 
least fished in — because it was difficult to get to— 
was nearly two miles above Uncle Sim’s house. For 
about a mile before reaching this cove, as you went 
up the river, the current was swift and strong. Both 
banks, too, were covered with wood. There were no 
low places there. At one place in this swift current 
a narrow island divided the stream, about midway 
between the two shores. ‘To get a_boat up that swift 
place would be a difficult task, and it was seldom at- 
tempted. But at least once every spring, Uncle Sim 
would borrow a horse and wagon, and carry his boat 
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up around the ‘ Falls,” as he had named this diffi- 
cult piace. 

On the occasion I have in mind, his boat had been 
up there some days. He had fished the cove two or 
three times, with other old fishermen, and now was 
going up for the last time, with John to paddle for 
him and help take down his boat. John was as de- 
lighted with the prospect of coming down those falls 
in the night as he was with the chance to fish with 
Uncle Sim in the cove above them, and he went up 
with the old fisherman before dark, in high spirits. 

They found such good fishing that they staid till 
near midnight. There were two or three smaller coves 
to go to, and, as it was the last time, Uncle Sim wanted 
to go over the whole ground. 

It was very still up there, and dark too. The night 
was cloudy, and there were dark woods all around 
them. They spoke only in low tones ; and there were 
no other sounds but the sputtering of the bits of blaz- 
ing pine that fell into the water, the low chug of the 
spear as it descended on some unsuspecting. fish, and 
the light dip of the paddles as they went from cove to 
cove. ‘Though it was so lonely and dark, it well suited 


John to be there, and he said not a word to Uncle 


Sim about going home. 

But when they had gone over all the ground, Uncle 
Sim said they had got fish enough, and had better go. 
He punched the fire in the jack, and put on some 
fresh knots to light them down, laid by his spear, and 

‘squatted in the bows with his paddle to keep a look- 
out ahead and help guide the boat. 

“There won’t be no need of paddlin’, after we get 
into the current,” said he ; “only to keep her straight.” 

John took particular pains to assure Uncle Sim that 
he could keep the boat straight ; all he wanted was to 
get into the current. 

They went slowly at first, but in a few moments 
were gliding swiftly down between the dark woods, 
and all they had to do was to guide the boat. Uncle 
Sim kept it in mid-stream, and looked constantly 
ahead to see what they were coming to. 
pine he had put on did not burn very well, nor give 
so much light as it ought to; but with a clear channel 
there could hardly be any danger. 

They glided swiftly down between the dark banks, 
and soon came in sight of the island that divided the 
channel. The widest and deepest part of the channel 
was to the right, and following that, they sped forward 
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The island broad- 


even more swiftly than before. 


ened when part way down, the channel curving around 
it so that they could not see very far ahead. The 
channel was narrower, too, at that point, and the cur- 
It could not have been 


rent swifter and stronger. 
more than forty feet 
from bank to bank in 
the narrowest part. 
Suddenly. they both 
caught sight of a fall- 
en tree, reaching clear 
across from one bank 
to the other. 

Uncle Sim leapt up, 
but was hardly on his 
feet before crash went 
the jack right against 
the tree, and all was 
dark. 

It seemed to John 
as if he went through Uncle Sim’s legs at the same 
time, and his first thought was that he had been 
pitched headlong into the bows of the boat ; but the 
next moment he found himself sitting among the fish 
amidships on the bottom. He spoke to Uncle Sim; 
but no answer came for a moment, and then it seemed 
to come from a long way up stream, and John could 
not tell what Uncle Sim said. 

Just then John began to realize, as he sat among 
the fish in the bottom of the boat, that Uncle Sim 
had been left ; whether to drown or not, he could not 
tell. He became conscious, too, that he had lost his 
paddle ; and as he could not find another, he sup- 
posed that Uncle Sim had taken his paddle along with 
him. Once more he heard Uncle Sim’s voice ; but it 
was so far off and so faint, that he could not help 
thinking it was the last cry of a drowning man. 


UNCLE Sim. 


The dark woods still seemed to be gliding past 
him ; but they soon went slower and slower, till at 
last they scarce moved. Then he knew that he was 
out of all danger, for he was below the falls. But 
where was Uncle Sim? He could not help thinking 
he was drowned. Whether drowned or not, he could 
see no way to help him, except by going down stream ; 
and there was hardly any current now to carry him 
in that direction. Fortunately the seats, or thwarts 
of the boat, were loose ; and taking one of these, he 
did the best he could to paddle to Uncle Sim’s house. 
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At last the little cabin loomed above him, and John 
brought the boat into the little nook below, where 
Uncle Sim always kept it. Making it fast to the 
shore, he went up the bank, and knocked at the door. 
There was no one inside but Uncle Sim’s wife, and 
she was fast asleep; so John had to knock again. 
Then she said, — 

“This is a pretty time 0’ night to come home, ain’t 


UncLE Sim OVERBOARD. 


it? How many more times are you goin’ to rout me 
out of bed at this time o’ night to let you in?” 

Says John, “It’s me.” 

Says she, “Who? What? 
Where’s Sim?” 

“T guess — he’s — drowned,” said John; “but I 
dunno.” 


I thought ’twas Sim! 


“The old ” — she didn’t say what, but instead, she 
said, — 
“O, dear! How did it happen ?”’ 


Then John told her, as well as he could, and added, 
by way of comfort, that they had caught a fine lot of 
fish, and ¢hey were all safe. 


”) 


“ Never mind the fish, 


said she, “but run right 
home as fast as you can, John, and tell the folks, 


| here. 
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Poor Sim! JI allers knowed ’twould come to this at. 
last. O, dear! I’ve had to get up many a time to let 
him in; but I’ll never do it any more, O, dear, John! 
you don’t know how I feel. It’s a comfort, now, to. 
think that I allers got right up.” 

John got home some time before morning ; but, after 
all, he didn’t like to wake up his father, or any one 
else, to tell about Uncle Sim; and so, when he had 
shivered for awhile thinking of it, he took off his, 
clothes and got into bed. And so it happened that 
no one went to look for Uncle Sim’s body till 
morning. 

John slept very well, after all, and did not wake till 
near sunrise. But it was not so with Uncle Sim’s 
wife. She, poor woman! had no thought of sleeping 
more that night. Of course, some of the neighbors 
would come over right away. So she put on her 
clothes, kindled a fire, and sat down to wait for them. 
When she had waited an hour, she thought they were 
a great while in coming ; and then she went out in the 
darkness to look and listen. 

She could not hear a sound, and it seemed to her 
then as if nobody else eared a cent for Uncle Sim. 
So she turned, in a very sorrowful state of mind, to go 
back into the house. The little room was all aglow 
with the cheerful blaze upon the hearth ; and as she 
stood for a moment in the open door, still listening, 
her dark form might have been seen in bold relief 
from the opposite shore. Just then a voice from that 
shore called — 

gabe ta hs 

She was startled. Had the dead risen so soon? 

“ Sue!” called the voice again ; “ what ails ye?” 

“Ts that you, Sim?” she called back, hardly con- 
scious of what she said. 

“Who do you s’pose it is, if it ain’t me?” he re- 
turned, a little gruffly. 

“John said you was drowned, and he’s gone to tell 
the folks. I’ve been waiting for’em more ’n an hour. 
I'd like to know if this is the way you're goin’ to tor- 
ment me all your life? I guess when I set up waitin’ 
for you ag’in, youll know it!” 

“You didn’t s’pose I was goin’ ter get drowned to 
Come and take me over, 
The boat’s there, hain’t 


please you, did ye, Sue? 
now, that’s a good gal. 
it?” 

“Of course it is; and I’ve a good mind to keep it 
I’ve got you now, Sim! Just promise that you 
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won’t never make me get up ag’in to let you in, or I 
won’t stir a step!” 

“All right, Sue; just come over, and we’ll talk 
about that.” 

“No, you don’t, Sim! You can stay there if you 
want to ; I’m goin’ to bed.” And Sim could see her 
back towards him as she entered the door. 

“Sue! Sue!” 

“What d’ye want?” 

“T tell you what, Sue; if you’ll come and take 
me over, I won’t go a-spearin’ any more /his 
spring.” 

“ Honest, Sim?” 

It seemed to be “honest ;” so she went down to the 
boat. “‘ Where’s the paddles ?” she called, as soon as 
she found they were gone. 

“1 lost one ;— but ain’t the other there ?” 

“There ain’t any here.” 

““There’s a spare one on top of the verandy.” 

Uncle Sim had a little porch outside his door that 
he called a verandy. 

Mrs. Sim got the paddle off. the “verandy ”’ at last ; 
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and then she shoved the boat into the river and pad- 
dled it across. 

“What’s the.use of foolin’ in this way?” asked 
Uncle Sim, as he got in. “ Here I am, soakin’ wet ! 
Don’t ye see?” 

“No; nor I don’t want to. You’d no business to 
get into the river. You ought to be drowned, if you 
can’t do better’n that.” 

“Wall, perhaps I will be next time, Sue. 
good courage.” 

They both grew better-natured after that. Uncle 
Sim was glad to be home all right ; and, after all, Sue 
was not sorry to have him there. She thought it a 
little strange that the neighbors did not come; but, as 
none did, as soon as Uncle Sim had got well dried, 
they went to bed. 

In the morning, when the neighbors came to search 
in the river for Uncle Sim’s dead body, they were not 
a little surprised to fing the old man himself quietly 
cleaning his fish. 

True to his promise, he did not go “a-spearin’” any 
more — till the next spring. 


Keep up 


Peper; FUNICE Ge rrN: 


BY MRS. ANNE MITCHELL MACY. 


N the North Beach of the island 
of Nantucket, where there is lit- 
tle surf, lie stranded the ruins 
of a wrecked vessel. One end 
of the hulk, at high tide, ex- 
tends far into the water; and if 
the young folks, who visit it, are 
not very observing, they sometimes get caught here, 
and have to wait for the change of the current. 

Among the frequenters of this spot are two girls in 
their teens, who “assemble alone” every Saturday to 
read, to gather sea-weeds, to sport with the water, 
and to have a good time generally. 

One kind of pastime, while they await the receding 
tide, for they, “accidentally, are always so surprised 
by the rise of the water,” is that of telling legendary 
tales of the old island. These stories are obtained 
during the interim of their meetings from some ven- 


erable sea-captain, or other ancient story-teller. 


These young girls, in their more subdued moments, 
have aspirations ; the elder, whom we will call Etta 
(almost her real name), looks forward to the Harvard 
examinations, though she thinks Harvard rather con- 
ceited ; and the other, whom we will call Frankie, 
thinks she shall write a book; and as the Centennial 
is approaching, decides to offer one of her wreck- 
stories, a “Tale of the Revolution,” to the Wide 
Awake. And here it is: — 


Eunice Corrin: A TRUE STORY. 


In the days of the Revolution, Nantucket, from her 
defenceless situation, was declared neutral ground ; 
as territory only was she so esteemed ; for the inhabi- 
tants were true patriots, and the privations they en- 
dured from this very isolation were great, as none of 
the comforts of life could be obtained except through 
the risks and perils of the sea. 

A few miles from the thickly-settled part of the 
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LITTLE EUNICE’ COFFIN. 


island lived the heroine of our story, then a little girl 
of eight or ten years of age, in a small farm-house 
with her parents. One bright day, when the father 
had reason to suppose that news had been heard from 
the war-scenes, he harnessed his old horse, and with 
his wife drove to town to “pick up the drift,” this 
being the island language for “get the gossip.” As 
the marvels might detain them long from home, they 
sent little Eunice into neighbor Oldends to play with 
Phebe and Mary, as father and mother Oldends had 
also gone “down along.” 

The three little girls spread a doll’s table, which 
consisted of a backless chair, with pieces of broken 
china for dishes, and were treating the homespun 
rag-babies to imaginary hyson tea, when suddenly the 
door-latch was raised, and there entered, as Phebe 
and Mary express it, “two men in gold, elegant to 
behold.” 

But Eunice, being naturally keen-sighted, and the 
spirit of the Folgers, and the Barnards, and the Cole- 
mans, and the sound sense, too, of that earliest set- 
tler, whom Whittier has celebrated in verse, coursing 
in her veins, saw a little beneath the plumes and 
epaulettes. She recognized “soldiers.” She made an 
immediate scamper up the stair-case ; which stair-case, 
in its tumble-down condition, doubled and quadrupled 
the noise of her flying feet, so that the strangers nat- 
urally mistook her footsteps for those of him whom 
they pursued. One of them (British soldiers, indeed, 
as Eunice had surmised) cried out, following the re- 
treating form, “Stop! I have you, Capt. Barlow!” 
Hurriedly ascending to the attic, he pointed his mus- 
ket at the figure, whose shadow betrayed the lurking 
place behind the chimney of the unfinished apartment, 
adding, ‘‘ You are my prisoner !” 

The child-like agony of little Eunice burst forth 
in a shriek, so truly comprehended by the soldier, 
that he not only dropped his weapon, but dropped 
himself upon his knees; and with a voice as mild as 
it had been stern, said, “ Not a hair of your head, poor 
child, will I harm ; don’t be afraid of a father who has 
two little ones like you in a far-away home!” 

In five minutes the enemy had left the house, and 
Eunice came down to the little Oldend girls. 

In the mean time the object of their search, Capt. 
Barlow, lay a few rods from this dwelling, in a swamp, 
covered only with the ferns and low bushes, which, 
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from the very sparseness, convinced the soldiers that 
they could not secrete a full-grown man. 

Consequently the enemy returned to their ships, 
concluding that Capt. Barlow had jumped from his _ 
boat, and swam to some part of the main land. Capt. 
Barlow’s story is this: He had had command of what 
our people called a /ong-boat, and which, during those 
times, had caused more devastation to the British 
ships than any other craft about the south-east coast 
of Massachusetts. So skilled was he in the manage- 
ment of his boat, that the latter was ycleped the 
“Shaving Mill,” and he the “Shaving Miller.” The 
British knew his power and his cunning ; but Capt. 
Barlow knew more — he knew every inlet and outlet, 
every rock and shoal ; and being a natural pilot withal, 
and his vessel drawing but little water, he had had the 
advantage over the man-of-war which was pursuing 
him and gaining upon him, near the island of Nan- 
tucket.. At the moment when the enemy felt pretty 
sure of their prize, the “Shaving Mill” glided with 
perfect ease over the Nantucket bar, —a bar that 
makes the harbor inaccessible to large ships; and 
while the man-of-war, surprised by this barrier, was 
coming to a stand-still, and lowering her boats, Capt. 
Barlow, landing at the west end of the island, ran to 
the bushes near Oldend’s house, whither two or three 
of the soldiers unwittingly and fruitlessly pursued him. 

Capt. Barlow remained in his lurking-place until all 
danger was past ; then finding his boat had been de- 
stroyed, escaped by means of a light skiff to the con- 
tinent, as the islanders call Cape Cod, where he very 
shortly after constructed a new “shaving mill,” which 
did double work of destruction, not leaving these waters, 
till the aforesaid man-of-war had become its victim. 

You may be sure that Eunice, and Phebe, and Mary 
did not, after their shock, play longer with the crock- 
ery bits; and when their. parents returned, were all 
three crowded up to a small window in their garret, 
their faces flattened against the four-by-six panes, 
anxiously watching, and feeling themselves to be part 
and parcel of the “ Revolution.” 

In after years, Eunice related this side-bit of Capt. 
Barlow’s escape again and again to her sons and 
grandsons, always with emotion and with a true Yan- 
kee spirit ; and, I trust, if she had not been a birth- 
right. Quaker, would have started at the close of each 
recital, “‘ Three cheers for Capt. Barlow!” 
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BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


ONE sunny day, in the early spring, 
Before a bluebird dared to sing, 
Cloaked and furred as in winter weather, — 
Seal-brown hat and cardinal feather, — 
Forth with a piping song, 
Went Gold-Locks “after flowers.” 
“Tired of waiting so long,” 
Said this little girl of ours. 


She searched the bare brown meadow over, 
And found not even a leaf of clover ; 
Nor where the sod was chill and wet 
Could she spy one tint of violet ; 
But where the brooklet ran 
A noisy swollen billow, 
She picked in her little hand 
A branch of pussie-willow. 


She shouted out, in a happy way, 
At the catkins’ fur, so soft and gray; 
She smoothed them down with loving pats, 
And called them her little pussie-cats. 
She played at scratch and bite ; 
She played at feeding cream ; 
And when she went to bed that night, 
Gold-Locks dreamed a dream. 


Curled in a little cosy heap, 
Under the bed-clothes, fast asleep, 
She heard, although she scarce knew how, 
A score of voices “ J/-e-0-w / m-e-0-w /” 
And right before her bed, 
Upon a branching tree, 
Were kittens, and kittens, and kittens, 
As thick as they could be. 


Maltese, yellow, and black as ink ; 
White, with both ears lined with pink ; 
Striped, like a royal tiger’s skin ; 
Yet all were hollow-eyed, and thin ; 
And each one wailed aloud, 
Once, and twice, and thrice : 
“We are the willow-pussies ; 
O, where are the willow-mice ! ” 


Meanwhile, outside, through branch and bough, 
The March wind wailed, “ J1/-e-0-w / m-e-o-w /” 
’Twas dark, and yet Gold-Locks awoke, 
And softly to her mother spoke : 
“Tf they were fed, mamma, 
It would be very nice ; 
But I Zope the willow-pussies 
Won’t find the willow-mice !” 


—— -, 


a 


~ their hands were hurrying toward the mountain. 
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By JULIA A. EASTMAN, 


AUTHOR OF THE $1000 PRIZE STORY, ‘“STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT,”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


RETURNS TO THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY. 


. OW, then, my boy, what is it?” 

Doctor Hyde had set Rick in front of him- 
self, and his strong horse had come up the hill at a 
canter. Behind them the Graythorpe bells were ring- 
ing a.wild peal. All about them men with hoes in 
Rick 


thought of nothing but the ghastly glimpse he had 
_ had of Sawny stretched out in that hole in the ground 


up there. 

“Tt’s there, sir, round by that big rock, where the 
cedars are blazing.” 

“Wh-h!” and the doctor drew his lips into a silent 
whistle. “In all that smoke? Well, come on.” 

He had dismounted, and flung the bridle over the 
rail of a fence. Now he took Rick by the hand an 
instant, then stopped, turned sharply, and looked 
down into the child’s face. 

“Why, how you tremble!” he said. ‘ Look here, 


_ Rick, I don’t believe it’s half as bad as you think.” 


“OQ, Sawny looked so white.” 

“Of course ; fainted away, probably. Up with you!” 
and he helped Rick over the wall. “I dare say Sawny 
is fighting fire with the best of ’em by this time. Cheer 
up. Remember Mistress Hubbard’s dog : — 


2” 


‘And when she came back, the dog was dancing. 


Sawny wasn’t fighting fire, and he wasn’t dancing ; 
but neither was he dead. He was sitting up, his back 
against the big rock, and he appeared to be not a 
little ashamed as the doctor stopped in front of him. 

“Well, sir,” said the latter, “taking a look at the 
situation? What do you think of it?” 

“T think it’s rather smoky just now ;’ 
rubbed his eyes with his left hand. 

“What ails your other arm there?” and the doctor 
took Sawny’s right hand in his own. 


’ and Sawny 


home. 


“JT don’t know. I twisted it, I suppose, when I 
came down. Broken?” with a twinge. 

“Very neatly —compound fracture, indeed!” and 
the young man tried the shoulder-joint back and forth. 
“See here. Do you know anatomy enough to tell 
how many bones there are between elbow and 
wrist ?”’ 

“Twenty-five, I should think, by the feeling,” an- 
swered Sawny; and Rick upspoke, “Two, the ulna 
and radius.” 

“Right, good boy. Go to the head,” laughed the 
doctor. “Well, you, my young friend, have broken 
’em both squarely off, and the next thing is to get you 
You’ve your next month’s work laid out for 
you. Come. MHere’s my arm.” 

Over burning logs, across hot ashes, round blazing 
brush, through smoke and the smell of resinous wood 
on fire, they picked their slow way. There was a 
groan from Sawny now and then, and a cheery word 
from the doctor at every step. Up above them the 
flames were leaping from tree to tree, and the voices 
of shouting men came down on the morning wind. 
The place where the boys had lost their footing and 
fallen in was a rift in the rocky side of the hill, a nar- 
row pit about five feet deep. It was in the fall that 
Sawny had broken his arm, and Rick had been 
bruised more than he yet knew. 

“Now, then, Rick,” said Doctor Hyde, when he 
had helped Sawny Austen into the saddle and had 
taken the bridle in his hand, “I’m going home with 
Sawny, so I shall take the Lower Graythorpe -road. 
You can get yourself home alone, I reckon.” 

“Yes, sir, of course ;” and Rick started off. 

Half-way down the hill-road he came upon a squad 
of men fighting the fire there where it was trying to 
cross the road. 

“Hul—lo!” cried a familiar voice, and Tom Dor- 
rance stopped an instant, leaning on his hoe. “ Well, 
I say for’t! if here ain’t Young Rick. Rather banged 
up, too, I sh’d think!” 
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Rick felt very small indeed just then. He felt 
smaller still when Seth, his aunt’s hired man, who 
heretofore had treated him with great respect, snarled 
out, — 

“You'd better steer for home, sir. Nobody’s wanted 
there so much as you. Go ahead!” 

“See here, Fred Tozer,” cried Tom, “you take this 
chap down to the village, will you? He’ll drop before 


he gets there if he tries to go alone ;” for Rick, what. 


with his fall, his fright, his bruises, and his no break- 
fast, was just ready to “drop.” 

Fred came hopping along on one foot across the 
roots of a scorching alder, gave a jump into the road, 
and stared at Rick. 

* Hullo, Cinderella,” he said, and not a feature of 
his face changed its expression. 

It may be‘remembered by you who are reading this 
story, that Rick had encountered Fred Tozer some 
years since —that Fred, in fact, was the youth who 
had received the “pounding” at his hands in the old 
days for calling Paty “town’s-poor.” Rick loved him 
no better now than then, and if he could have been 
permitted to choose, would have selected any other 
comrade to escort him home that morning sooner than 
Fred Tozer. He knew himself to be powdered with 
ashes and charcoal, but he did not relish being taunted 
as Cinderella. 

As for Fred himself, he had one or two old grudges 
against our hero, and it struck him that here was a 
good chance to pay them. This, therefore, was the 
state of mind in which the two started towards the 
village. 

**T s’posed you was dead,” remarked Fred, just as 
the two passed the big oak. Rick kicked an acorn 
along in front of himself as he replied that “he 
shouldn’t care if he was.” 

(I must remind you here that this really was a most 
humiliating way of going home. Sawny had broken 
bones ; they had set East Hill on fire, and put every 
man in town out of conceit with them, and Rick him- 
self was returning under guard, as it were, of Fred 
Tozer, because Tom thought him too badly “banged 
up” to go alone.) 

“Sho, now! Wha’ do you want to go ’n’ talk that 
way for? Sh’d think you’d be glad to git home ’n’ 
see y’r folks.” 

“Fred,” cried Rick in sudden enthusiasm, “do you 
know anything about aunty?” 


“Well—yes—I do. Iwas just a-goin’ to tell ye.” 
Fred had red hair, a thin skin-and-bones face, very 
slanting eyebrows, and a most melancholy expression 
of countenance. 
and never smile at all. Nowhe fixed his sad eyes on 
the remote landscape and added, “They don’t know 
as she’ll live.” 

To himself he remarked, “I don’t 4xow as I shall 


“a 
1 


He could tell the funniest things — 


myself.” 

““Why, is she sick?” cried the returning wanderer 
in agony. _ 

“Sick? I sh’d rather think so. Dangerous, too, I 
s’pose. My mother she — well, she see ’er last night. 
She was a-livin’ then. I hain’t heerd from ’er this — 
mornin’.”’ 


Fred omitted to mention that it was at the prayer- 
meeting that Mrs. Tozer had seen Miss Lesbia. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” cried Rick with a sob, 

“Matter enough, I sh’d say. Your goin’ off is 
what’s the matter. I b’leeve the doctors they call it 
rheumatiz, though.” 

“OQ!” Rick doesn’t see the connection between 
his aunt’s grief at his departure and an attack of 
rheumatism. He only says, however, “I didn’t know 
people ever died of rheumatism.” 

“You — didn’t?” 

Fred stops short and stares at him, as though he 
could have believed any assertion of ignorance from 
him sooner than that. 

“You ‘didn’t know people ever died of rheuma- 
tism?’ Well, there! Why, they die just the worst 


| kind. All their joints and legyments they sort o’ snarl 


up, you know, an’ thir ain’t no more shape to ’em 
than nothin’ in the world. Die o’ rheumatiz! Why, 
bless yer heart, I’ve heerd tell of a man—” I can 
never describe to you how Fred pulled down those 
slanting brows of his, nor tell you the injured-inno- 
cence air which he put on as he told this. “I’ve 
heerd tell of a man who just went out and drownded 
‘imself in a quicksand ’cause he thought he was a-goin’ 
to die o’ rheumatiz. *Twas in his fam’ly, you see. 
His great-aunt on his mother’s side had been attack- 
ted with it. Yes, sir, that man he drownded ’imself in 
a quicksand. They didn’t have no buryin’ at the 
funeral, ’cause, you see, he’d done that for ’imself. 
The quicksand had just swallered ?im up like ‘ proud 
Korah’s troop’ in the catechiz, you remember. Wa’n’t 
nothin’ left on ’im but an ole palm-leaf hat a-stickin’ 
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‘up out o’ the mud. My gran’f’ther he went by there 


once, an’ he see the hat right in the water. So that 


shows it’s the truth I’m a-tellin’ on ye.” 


The young reprobate sighed a sigh which he seemed 
to heave up from the soles of his boots somewhere. 
Then he was silent for the space of a minute or so. 
He looked more dejected than ever. As for Rick, he 
was trying to think how it would seem to go home 
and find his aunt so very ill, — “ dangerous,” as Fred 


_ expressed it. 


They passed the meeting-house, and came over 
against the grave-yard. Fred then observed, — 

“T shouldn’t a ben a mite sup-prised to a seen ’em 
diggin’ a grave over there,” turning his pathetic glance 
in the direction of the granite obelisk that marked the 
Cranson lot. ‘No, not a mite sup-prised, I shouldn’t 
aben. I don’t suppose she’ll know you.” 

Fred answered to his conscience for this last speech 
by stopping to take a look at our hero. He had no 
hat on his head, his garments were torn in all possible 
ways and places, he had an immense sign of addition 
on his left cheek (the perpendicular being a dash of 
charcoal, and the cross bar a brier scratch), and his 
right cheek was a study in color of which black and 


_ blue were the predominant hues. Verily Rick’s friends 


 frilled night-cap. 
deathly feeling coming all over him. He opened the 


needed not to be very far gone with rheumatism, or 
any other disease, to fail to “know him.” 

““Well—here you be at the gate. Guess I won’t 
go in.” 

Fred added that he guessed, “all things consider- 
in’,” that ’twouldn’t be best. I think he was wise so 
far. He walked in a depressed manner round the 
corner, where he was seen to turn two somersets, and 
also to jump over an astonished Newfoundland dog. 

- Poor Rick —the state of mind that he was in as 
he went up to the door! He had a natural terror of 
sickness and sick persons. ‘‘ How Aunt Lesbia must 
look,” he thought, as he remembered Fred’s “ joints 
and legyments all up in a snarl.’”’ He supposed she 
would be in bed in her room, and wondered if her 
head had kept its shape sufficiently to wear her usual 
“O!” and he was aware of a 


door, and crept along down the hall to the sitting- 
room. That door was wide open. Miss Margaret 
had a turkey-feather duster in her hand, and was 
standing in front of the mantel, with her back towards 
him. 


“There is a strong wind, and the fire is gaining on 
them, I’m afraid.” 

It was aunty’s voice, surely, and there — yes, there 
she was in the bay-window, sitting up in her easy- 
chair, looking a little pale, but otherwise much the 
same as usual. Rick uttered a little cry of surprise, 
his aunt glanced toward him, her knitting fell down, 
and her hands came up with an uncertain flutter, and 
then with an expression on her face such as the child 
had never seen there—such amazement, and love, 
and grief, and joy all together — she cried out, — 

“Why, my boy! My poor child!” 

She spread out her arms toward him, Rick dimly 
remembered thinking he would try to reach those out- 
stretched arms, and die in their embrace ; for he must 
be dying, he was sure. Daylight was turning black 
around him, and he could scarcely move his feet. 
He took one step forward. Then the floor, and the 
pattern of the carpet rose up a wall before his eyes. 
He thought “ Graythorpe is going to be put an end 
to by an earthquake ;’”? dimly wondered whether it 
was for his wickedness, or Fred Tozer’s, and then — 
the next thing he remembered was this: There was 
a boy too weak to turn himself in bed, who lay in his 
room up-stairs, lay and watched the snow outside as 
it came floating down upon the window, the elm- 
boughs, and into the empty bird’s-nest on the moun- 
tain ash. He remembered very little at first, but he 
was sure, he believed he was sure, that this boy was 
himself. 

Rick had been sick a month. Fred Tozer had not 
called to inquire after him. “ All things considerin’,” 
he still thought best to give a wide berth to Miss 
Cranson and her house. Rick, in his delirium, had 
told some things, and I have reason to believe if 
Aunt Lesbia could have had Fred brought within 
reach of her hands during those days, that youth 
would have learned that there might be troubles in this 
life as severe, for the time at least, as rheumatism. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
Paty, naturally, knew very little about her family 


connections ; but as she grew older, she quite made 
up in imagination what she lacked in knowledge. 
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She had fully settled it in her mind that her relatives 
on both sides were people of high respectability ; and 
had she suddenly ascertained that she was descended 
from a princess and prince of the blood, she would 
not have been at all surprised. To be sure, it might 
seem strange to some people that a family of position 
should leave a scion of their house to languish, as 
Paty’s father had done for fourteen years, in an illy- 
regulated insane asylum maintained by the public. 
But Paty’s faith was not staggered by this fact. Prob- 
ably her father’s friends did not know where he was, 
and even if they did, why, history furnished parallels. 
Did not Nebuchadnezzar have his dwelling with the 
beasts of the field? And was Charles the Second 
any better off in his oak tree? Wasn’t Alfred the 
Great made to bake cakes in a peasant’s cottage? and 
didn’t “Bruce of Scotland lay him down” to sleep in 
a barn? Paty thought it over nights, after she went 
to bed, and made all sorts of pictures in imagination 
of herself when she should have found her family, 
and come to her own. How noble and generous she 
would be to all her Graythorpe friends! Gran’ma 
Dunscomb should have a big room in her house, and 
a carriage and horse to drive. She decided to give 
Rick a gold watch with a wonderful chain, and pre- 
sent the Graythorpe Sunday School with a new library. 
These, and a hundred gifts beside, the young girl had 
determined upon ; and you can never think how much 
happiness she got out of her plans. For herself, she 
was to move about this beautiful, imaginary world in 
dresses of indescribable magnificence. She had de- 
vised for herself a wardrobe twice as extensive as 
Queen Elizabeth’s, and her favorite dress was a sky- 
blue satin covered with small birds wrought in solid 
gold, and fastened thereupon. She would wear in her 
hair a bird of wonderful make, which should fly up, and 
sing whenever she touched a certain hairpin. Paty 
trembled in anticipation when she thought, what if she 
should forget, and touch that hairpin in church, 

Ah, Paty! I think her small head was getting very 
full of these dreams. 
lisped them to any person. 


Not that she ever would have 
Even good Mrs. Harka- 
way, who was very kind to her, never imagined what 
her young handmaiden was thinking about, as she 
wiped dishes, and rubbed knives, and washed potatoes. 
Paty was quick with her hands, stepped lightly up and 
down the house, and helped everywhere. ‘She had 


a sleight at work,” Mrs. Harkaway said. 


YOUNG RICK. 


The short winter days had come, and two after- 
noons in a week Paty used to go up and read an hour, 
from four to five, to Gran’ma Dunscomb. Miss Mar- 


garet when she went away, left something for nearly 


every one of her scholars to do for some one till she 


came back; for she was in New York now. To Rick 


and Sawny she had said, — 

“T saw something this morning which reminded 
me of you two boys. 
and lame, trying to do, what do you suppose ry 

“ Hobble down to prayer-meeting, most likely,” said 
Sawny ; “ she’s always there.” 

“ She scours the cents she gives to the children, — 
scours ’em up real bright in the sand out by her door. 
Maybe she was up to that. She can’t see a bit, you 
know. She says she can feel if the coppers are 
bright.” 

“Tt wasn’t going to prayer-meeting, and it wasn’t 
brightening cents. It was — sawing wood ; and she 
seemed to have very little ready for this cold weather.” 

“ Why, I’ll get my father to send her up a load.” 

“ That’s very well, Sawny, but —” 

“QO, we boys Il all go up and saw it for her. It ll 
be real jolly fun, —won’t it, Sawny?” 

“ T can’t saw —couldn’t saw a broomstick in two,” 
said Sawny, rather coolly. 

“Very well ; you shall pile up, then. 
see Sam Farley about it now.” 

A day or two before Miss Margaret went away, 
little Daisy Austin came to her at recess with a mes- 
sage. 

“The boys want me to tell you that they made an 
agreement to keep Mrs. Wilkins in wood till you come 
back. And if her pile gets low, or if the sticks aren’t 
sawed and split, I’m going to write straight off to you. 
Wouldn’t it be an awful thing if I should have to 
do it?” 

And one of Paty’s duties, as I have said, was to 
read to Gran’ma Dunscomb. She read in a book of 
theology. Its title was “Boston’s Fourfold State.” 
What it was about I cannot tell you. Paty could have 
told no better. But she was happy in dear old gran’- 
ma’s enjoyment of the work. “O yes, yes!” “That's 
so true!” “Beautiful!” These words were the fer- 
vent punctuations as the reading went on. 

This Saturday afternoon Paty put on her red sacque, 
—girls wore red sacques in those days, —and her 
little gray velvet, quilted hood, and her mittens with 


I’m going to 


It was old Mrs. Wilkins, blind, _ 
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_ fur wrists, and started off up the snow path to the 


poor-farm. I suppose she looked, with her brown 
eyes, and her red lips, and her arched feet, much as 


‘many pretty girls look whom you might meet to-day 


in New England towns and villages. For I must tell 


you, because you who like her—and I hope many of 


you do like Paty, for she is a favorite of mine — will 
be glad to know it, that she was getting to be a very 
pretty girl indeed. Those slender feet of hers seemed 
to have some mysterious spring in them which gave a 
lightness to every movement of her body; and had 
her mother been the disguised princess that her child 
dreamed her to be, the daughter’s hands could not 
have been more taper, or her dark lashes longer. But 


Ithink the best thing in her face, after all, was its | 


bright, happy look, and that had come from Mrs. 
Harkaway’s kindness and Miss Margaret’s gentle 
teachings. 

- Paty had received a letter from Miss Margaret that 
very day, and she was not long in telling gran’mamma 


~ about it. 


“I’m so happy. O, you can’t think how happy I 
am.” She had laid off her sacque and hood now, and 
was down on the rug, shaking hands with the cat. 
Her winter walk had given her a fine color, and her 


eyes were very bright. ‘She has gone to her mother’s 


_ in New York, Miss Margaret has, and — just think of 
this, gran’ma — she has invited me to come, and make 


her a visit.” 

“Come to New York?” 

“Yes,’m. Come to New York; and Deacon Hark- 
away says I may go. Isn’t Deacon Harkaway an 
angel?” 

Gran’mamma says she has no doubt he will be in 
the Lord’s own good time. She doesn’t think the 
deacon has quite attained to it yet. But she is so 
glad—the girl herself is not more so—that Paty is 
to go to New York. 

The book is on the stand. Paty will not neglect 
her reading because she is going to visit her beloved 
Mrs. Clancey. So she takes her low chair near 
gran’ma, and opens “The Fourfold State.” (“By 
ye learned and pious Mr. Thomas Boston of Et- 
trick.’’) 

And now it is nearly five o’clock. Paty pauses to 
put a stick of wood in the stove. It is white birch- 
wood, which catches fire and bursts into a bright blaze 
in an instant, and then diffuses a sweet, woody odor 
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through the room. The coals, where the damper is 
open, show the glow of their warm hearts. The banks 
of clouds down the west are gathering the same glad 
color upon their fleeces. Paty’s eyes take it all in, 
and she is silent for a minute after she sits down 


again. Gran’mamma_ is watching her, and she 
says, — 

“You have a look like your mother, sometimes, 
Paty.” 


“T shouldn’t think you could remember how she 
looked, it’s so long ago— more than fourteen years.” 

“Fourteen years is all your life, Paty. It’s only a 
little piece of life to me;” and gran’mamma turns 
toward the fire and the crimson-hearted coals. “ Yes, 
it’s fourteen years, and it doesn’t seem longer ago 
than yesterday that I looked out and saw her coming 
up to the gate.” 

“Tt was nearly night, wasn’t it?” 

Paty knows the story quite well, but it is as good as 
new to her ears every time. She cannot tell why, but 
she has an uncommon longing to hear it this evening, 
the story of that young mother who came through the 
winter’s snow to bring her little babe to a safe, warm 
shelter that snow-falling night. 

“Yes, nearly night, and the air was full of snow, so 
it was darker than it is now. I saw her coming, a 
little slight-built thing, with a child on her arm, and I 
minded that she stepped slow, heavy steps, and she 
put out her hand, and clung hold of the fence-rail as 
she came. There was a fence round the yard in those 
days. 

“That was when Pardon Sykes and his wife kept 
‘the farm.’” (So gran’mamma always mentions the 
poor-house.) “We’ve had a good many nice, kind 
people to tend to things here in my day ; but I believe 
Pardon and Electa were the best of them all. While 
I was watching the poor thing, I heard the outer door 
open, and saw Electa run down the walk, and go up 
to the stranger. 

“¢Tet me take the baby,’ I heard her say. She was 
such a kind, motherly sort of woman. You couldn’t 
help loving her the minute you looked into her eyes. 
‘Let me take the baby, and you lean onme. You 
are very tired, I’m afraid. Here, you shall come right 
into gran’ma’s room ; it’s all snug and warm here.’ ” 

Paty begins to wipe her eyes, she scarcely knows 
why. But how good the tired little woman must have 
thought them, those two women.with their kind hands 
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fluttering about her, and their gentle voices cooing to 
her and her baby. 

“ Did she seem glad?” she asks. 

“ She was too sick and suffering to seem glad about 
anything, but I think she was as glad as she could be. 
We undressed her and laid her in my bed there, and 
we put the baby —” “ That’sme!” “Yes, you, Paty, 
on her arm; and then Pardon went down to Gray- 
thorpe village, and brought up the doctor. It was 
old Dr. Andrus. He’s been dead now these ten 
years, but any one in Graythorpe who remembers 
anything at all about him, remembers this. He was 
a man of few words. Whatever sins he had to answer 
for, —and he had some, but I hope he repented of 
them before he died, poor soul! — the sin of idle words 
wasn’t one of ’em. ‘All the king’s horses, and all the 
king’s men,’ couldn’t have got a thing out of the old 
doctor if he didn’t mean to tell it. 

“Well, he came, and he stood and looked at the 
little thing lying there in my bed; and then he sat 
down and looked at her a while longer. Then he 
gathered up his great white beard, and sat drawing it 
through and through his two hands, with his eyes 
shut, looking at nobody. Then he measured out 
some little powders, and said, ‘Once in four hours, if 
she doesn’t sleep.’ The next minute he had his sad- 
dle-bags slung over his arm, and was leaving. In the 
entry he said to Electa, — 

“¢ She won’t trouble you long.’ 

“Whether that meant that his patient was going to 
die, or going to get well, nobody knew; though, as for 
a poor sick woman being a ‘trouble,’ it wasn’t Electa 
Sykes’s way to think that ever. 
Enentest: ” 

“OQ, tell me all, please!” cried Paty. 

She was sitting bending forward in her chair, and 
her eyes looking away and away at the glow of the 
western sky. She saw not the sky, but that little 
mother in gran’ma’s bed. 

“There was a cot-bed put up for me over in that 
corner that night, and I was lying there along in the 


Do you want to hear 


small hours wide awake, and the fire burning enough 
just so [ could see things in the room, And all at 
once she sprang up and stretched out her arms. Her 
lips made a little sound like ‘O, mother!’ Then there 
was a burst of bright red blood, and before I could 
get to her —it was all over.” 

“Was she dead — really dead?” 


Gran’mamma has never told. Paty this part of the 
story before. ¥ 
“She was dead, Paty; and your own little dau q 
hand was stained with her blood. It was the next day — 
that a young man came riding fast to the door. a 

“¢T think my wife is here, Mrs. Rhea,’ he said, and, 
somehow, there was that in his bearing and tone that | 
persuaded me that his birth had been on the other _ 
side of the sea. ‘I was to have met her below here — 
last night, but was detained.’ A 

“¢A young person came here last night, and a~ 
child,’ said Mrs. Sykes. . 

“«Ves, the baby, of course ;’ hurriedly. 

“« But she was very much worn out —very sick, in- — 
deed.’ 

“Tet me see my wife at once, if you please.’ 

“« My friend,’ said Electa, ‘you have no. — 
wife: she is dead.’ © 4 

“*Dead? Who is dead? 
not Annie, who came.’ 

“He was led into the room where the prone thing 
was lying in her rest. Not a word did he speak when 
he saw the little white face with its closed eyes, but — 
he gave one look, and Electa came out and shut the 
door, and left him there with his dead. All that night 
we heard him walking to and fro, up and down, and a 
all the next day and the second night. No one wanted — 
to go in and disturb him there. But the third day the — 
town authorities interfered, and the selectmen went — 
and brought up the minister. Dr. Grant opened the — 
door, and found the young man sitting still, looking ~ 
more dead than alive himself, beside the body. He 
glanced up as the minister entered, and smiled in a 
vacant way, and said, — 

“My wife is sleeping. 
noise.’ 


gently, 


It was not - she, it was 3 


; 


Don’t wake her with any 


“Then they knew that the poor man was crazed with — 
his trouble, and the doctors where he is say he has™ 
never had a sane hour since.’ 

“ Paty,” — gran’mamma had paused a moment, — — 
“so to that lower drawer there, and bring me the little 
blue box down at the right hand.” 

The box was opened, and there in the twilight the 
daughter was shown the only relic that was left of her — 
poor, young mother. No ring, no locket, no jewel of — 
Only a little handkerchief carefully kept, but 
yellow with the dark of fourteen years, and with the © 
name in one corner written in a delicate, lady-like hand, 4 


any kind. 


ie 
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“ANNIE P. RHEA.” 

“ Rhea, not Ray.” Paty had been told by gran’- 
mamma long ago that her name was spelt in the for- 
mer way, and had always so spelled it herself. Now 
she tenderly unfolded the handkerchief, and her heart 
was full of pity for the girl-mother so long dead. How 
she would have loved her, she thought, if she had 
lived. . 

“You have never seen your father, Paty?”’ 

“No,’m. Mrs. Clancey.wrote to the superintend- 
ent, and he said it would be only painful, and no com- 
fort for us to try to see him. No.” Paty had seated 
herself again, and mechanically taken the book into 
her hands. She was looking down at it as she said 
again, ‘‘ No, I’ve never seen my father.” 

That instant she was aware of a dark shadow com- 
ing between herself and the red west. She glanced 
up quickly, and saw, close against the pane on the 
outside, saw for a moment only, a strange, haggard 
face. A man’s face it was, bearded, and with great, 
trouble-full eyes. These eyes were fixed not on gran’- 
mamma, not on the room, but on her, Paty herself. 
Before she could rise, or cry out, the terrible appari- 
tion was gone. Only one motion it had made. It had 


placed its finger on its lips as though to say, “ Be 
silent.” ; . 
* Paty sprang to the window. 
gran’mamma. 

“T thought I saw some one,” Paty answered. “I 
think it is time for me to go home now.” 

“And you are to have your mother’s handkerchief 
for your own, dearie. You are old enough to value it 
now. And may God grant to you one day some other 
trace of your parents’ friends, —we could never find 
any. Good bye.” 

Down the hill through the gloaming went Paty, and 
home to Deacon Harkaway’s. Her head and her* 
heart were both full. There was love for the sweet 
mother whom she had never known, and wonder at 
the strange features seen through the window-pane. 
“What could it mean? What did he want? Would 
she meet the sad-looking man again ?”’ 

And that instant, there in the pine grove, behind a 
tree-trunk, crouched the shivering figure of a man 
who watched Paty with wild, hungry eyes, while she 
tripped past so near that he heard her draw her 
breath as she went. ‘ 


[TO BE CONTINEUD.] 


“What is it?” cried 
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E sits in the midst of his subjects, 


Grandmother, mother, and aunts : 


The callers are all Maids of Honor 
Entreating to know what he wants. 


“The darling! the precious! the angel ! 
What lovely blue eyes! 
What cunning fat legs !—see them kicking 


1”? 


What a nose! 


The socks off his pinky, sweet toes 


He screams for the pretty coal-scuttle, 
The blacking and brush he zz// taste ; 
He seizes the inkstand delighted, 
And dips in his mamma’s best lace. 


He loves his ow kitten so dearly, 
And tightly, it dies with a wail ; 

He don’t understand it quite clearly, 
And drags it about by the tail. 


Yes, Baby is King, —and he rules us 
With something that comes from above ; 
God gives him this wonderful power, 
This scepter divine. It is Love! 
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PART Il. 


BY MRS. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


HE bread of the Lake Superior Indians is fish, 
which they catch all the year through with their 
spears, although nets, hooks, and lines are also used. 
“¢ Sturgeon-spearing”’ is a peculiar kind of winter fish- 
ying, which they begin by cutting a round hole in the 
ice. Over this they build a hut of bush-work, and 
cover the hut with a cloth. The fisherman crawls 
into this hut, with his legs outside, until his face is 
just over the hole. He can see clearly for forty or 
fifty feet below the surface, and watch every fish that 
passes. The spears are very long-—some with two 
prongs, and some with three ; but the Indians are so 
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expert in handling them, that they seldom fail to land 
their fish. But this style of fishing would not be suc- 
cessful except where the water is as transparent as 
that of Lake Superior. 

Ojibbeway cooking is not very attractive to a civil- 
ized palate — and especially the custom of using sugar 
in place of salt. Maple sugar or syrup, sprinkled over 
boiled fish, is a favorite mess; and the large sugar 
Makak takes the place of the salt-box in an Indian 
cupboard. This cupboard is usually a hole in the 
ground ; and birch-bark boxes are pitchers, bowls, 
and jars. Their maize-cakes are often spread with a 
decoction of white-wood ashes instead of butter ; and 


pounded hazel-nuts, or fat, for this purpose, are quite 
a luxury. 

The Ojibbeways are very fond of their children ; and 
when a little child dies, the mother mourns for it in 
a very strange fashion. A lock of hair is cut off “in 
remembrance,” and wrapped in paper and gay rib- 
bons. Around this are placed the playthings, clothes, 
and amulets of the dead child, making a good-sized 
parcel, which is fastened up crosswise with strings, 
and carried about like a doll. It is called “the doll 
of sorrow ;” and the bereaved mother carries it with 
her wherever she goes for a year. By this time the 
spirit of the child is supposed to be able to find its 
way into Paradise; and a family feast is made when 
the bundle is untied, and the contents distributed 
among friends and relatives, except the memorial lock 
of hair, which is always buried. 

When a boy has reached the proper age, he is led 


_into the forest to lie down and fast for several days, 


in order to obtain the “dream of life’ which de- 
termines his future and his calling. These dream- 
beds are prepared of twigs and moss on the lower 
branches of some lofty tree, which is preferred to the 
ground, because of Marchi-Manitou, the Evil Spirit, 
who is supposed to wander on the earth, while the 
Good Spirit dwells in the air. It isno slight under- 
taking for a strong, active boy to lie perfectly still and 
be hungry, waiting for the dream to come, often for a 
week or more ; but no youth can ever be considered 
a man without passing honorably through this ordeal. 
Young people are taught to keep themselves in the 
background when older ones are present ; and fully- 
grown men even do not presume to raise their voices 
in discussions among their elders, unless for a cry of 
applause. Once, in an Ojibbeway assembly, a con- 
ceited youth took upon himself to interrupt a venerable 
and popular speaker; and the ‘indignant old warrior 
split the young man’s skull with his tomahawk, and 


then went on with his harangue as though nothing 
had happened. 
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Sometimes the old Indians have disputes as to 
“what moon they are in,” for this is their way of 
dividing the months ; and each moon has its particu- 
lar characteristic. Thus, they call 

January — The moon of the spirits. 

February — ‘The moon of the suckers, because those 
fish begin going up the river then. 

March — The moon of the snow- crust, because then 
the sun covers the top of the snow with a firm crust, 
and it is a good time to travel. 


April — The moon for breaking the snow-shoes, be- | 


cause then the snow disappears, and the snow-shoes 
are often broken. 

May — The flower moon. 

June — Strawberry moon. 

July — Raspberry moon. 

August — Whortleberry moon. 

September — The moon of the wild rice. 

October — The moon of the falling leaf. 

November — The freezing moon. 

December — The moon of little spirits. 

The moon they call “the night-sun;” and they 
can tell the time quite accurately, especially at night, 
if the stars are out in full force. 

The Ojibbeways are both generous and charitable, 
and have a thorough contempt for lying and stealing. 
One of their tribes is branded by the name of “the 
Pillagers,”’ because they attacked and robbed a trader 
who was everywhere known to have treated them 
harshly and dishonestly ; but none the less were they 
punished with this mark of public displeasure. As a 
proof of their genuine charity, a traveler tells of an 
adventure among them, in the dead of winter, when 
everything was covered with deep snow, and he and 
his two comrades found it impossible to kill any 


game. They had marched for three days without food, 


when they came to an Indian lodge, and begged the | 


inmates to give them something to eat. But the In- 

‘dians were even worse off—it was weeks, they said, 
since they had seen any food. ‘Our sons have gone 
out to-day,” they added, “but they will return, as 
usual, with empty hands. Other Indians, however, 
live twenty miles to the north, apd it is possible they 
are better provided than we are.’ 

Off they went again, on their snow-shoes, to try the 
twenty-mile neighbors ; but they had scarcely gone a 
quarter of the distance, when an Indian yell was heard 
behind them, and the owner of the voice trudged rap- 


idly along after them. “Hi!” he shouted ; “halloo! 
you men, stop! Come back!” “What’s the mat- 
ter?” “Our lads have returned. They have shot a 
deer, and brought it home. We have now a supply, 
and I have hastened to tell you of it.” The travelers 
gladly turned back ; and, although the deer was a 
small one, and the Indian family large, they were 
given to eat until they could eat no more. 

These Indians are famous story-tellers, like all the 
North Ameritan tribes; and members of a family 
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and neighbors will often assemble on the long winter 
evenings, when nothing else can be done, and beg 
some popular story-teller to tell them old legends and 
fables. ‘‘These stories,” it is said, “are not at all 
inferior to the Arabian Nights. They are just as amus- 
ing, various, and fantastic. They are, too, almost in 
the same style.” Some persons have even thought 
that the Arabian Nights were borrowed from the 
American Indians. ‘‘The Good and the Bad Squaw,” 
“The Dream of the Little Raven,” and “The Spirit of 
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‘the Corn,” 


.really expert ; 
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are attractive titles; but the stories at- 
tached to them are too long to be quoted. 

The Ojibbeways value very highly their birch-bark 
writings, as they are called, on which, with sharp 
pieces of bone, they scratch long stories and songs ; 
and the traveler cati procure these treasures only by 
paying an exorbitant price for them, in the shape of 
cloth, tobacco, sugar, &c. But the birch-bark Jdztings, 
done by the squaws, are much more remarkable. It 
is not every squaw that can do it, and very few are 
but those who really understand it will 
make pretty figures of every description on the bark 
with their teeth. A traveler describes a visit which 
he made to one of these bark-artists, who lived like a 
hermit in a half-decayed hut. 

‘When we preferred our request for some specimen 
of her tooth-carving, she told us that all her hopes, as 
regarded her art, were now concentrated on one tooth. 
At least, she had only one in her upper jaw properly 
useful for this operation. She began, however, 
mediately selecting proper pieces of bark, peeling off 
the thin skin, and doubling up the piece, which she 
thrust between her teeth. As she took up one piece 
after the other, and went through the operation very 
rapidly, one artistic production after the other fell 
from her lips. 


im- 


one the figure of a young girl, on another a bouquet 
of flowers, on a third a tomahawk with all its access- 
ories, very correctly designed——as well as several - 
other objects. + Sins 

“The bark is not bitten into holes, but only pressed 
ait the teeth; so that, when the designs are held up, » 
they resemble, to some extent, those pretty porcelain — 
transparencies made as light-screens. Our Indian ~ 
woman told us that this operation was called, in Ojib- 
beway, ‘ Ojibagonsigen.’ 1 cannot find this word 179 
any lexicon, but I conjecture that it is correct, and 
derivable from the verb ‘ninojibian,’ ‘I make marks 
On it.” 

But it would filla great many pages fully to describe 
these friendly Indians. ‘The visitor to Marquette, on 
Lake Superior, will often meet them, and perhaps, 
on a solitary ramble, be somewhat frightened by the 
strange grunt which is given as greeting.. This will 
often be followed by the apparition of a squaw, with 
long, straight, black hair dangling into her eyes, a 
pappoose fastened in its “7#kézagan” on her back, 
and birch-bark baskets and boxes, embroidered with 
colored porcupine quills, in her hands. 
sale ; and she has probably come from some distant 


| wigwam in quest of the strangers at the big town, to 
We unfolded the bark, and found on ' whom her wares are always acceptable. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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()*.. morning, when Carrie, and Susie, and Laura | 


were up-Stairs with her, Aunt Rachel took from 

her trunk a bit of satin ribbon, once white, but now 

tawny with age, upon which was stamped a likeness 

of the Marquis de Lafayette, with the inscription — 
“THE Nation’s Gurst: JUNE 17, 1825.” 

“This is a badge which 

when about 


a memorable 
occasion, Aunt 
Rachel, addressing the little twelve-year-old girl, and 


I wore on 


your age, Carrie,” said 
reaching the memento to her, 
to what I allude.” 


“1 should think so. 


““T suppose you know 


It was laying the corner-stone 


of the Bunker Hill Monument, when Lafayette was 
and this was to commemorate the battle 
fought on June 17, 1775,” replied Carrie, evidently 
proud of her proficiency in American history. 


present ; 


‘This picture is very like one which grandpa had 
of Lafayette’s first introduction to Washington,” said 
“Grandpa was always fond of telling about 
the noble young Frenchman engaging in such a cause 
I think he did not come 


Laura. 


when not twenty years old. 

over so early as 1775.” 
“No,” said Susie. “It was in’the spring of 1777. 

/ remember it, because father recently alluded to it, 


These are for ~ 


id és 
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when speaking of his late visit to Washington. He 
then was privileged to see some interesting historical 
relics among the archives of government. One of these 
was a parchment signed by Louis XVI. in a round, 
school-boy hand. ‘This document authorized the first 
foreign minister to our republic. And its coming 
gave hope just when most needed ; for Washington was 
grieving at the aspect of affairs, and the state of the 
poor, barefooted, starving soldiers at Valley Forge. 
This was early in the year 1778.” 

“The unfortunate Louis XVI. was the first among 
the royal powers to acknowledge the independence of 
our infant nation,” said Aunt Rachel. “It is worthy 
of note, too, that Lafayette would serve our country 
without pay. Franklin, then our representative to the 
French court, endeavored to dissuade him from enter- 
ing our army till better prospects of success were 
apparent ; but the young Marquis replied, ‘ Hitherto 


I have cherished your cause ; now I mean to serve it.’ | 


He said this after learning that the American com- 
missioners were not able to fit out a ship to bring him 
over, and he resolved to do this at his own expense.” 

“ But I think he was prevented for a time, because 
his preparations were discovered,” said Laura ; “and 
this was a breach of neutrality.” 

*Yes, replied aunty; “for Louis was not ‘yet 
ready to acknowledge the American colonies as a 
nation. It was not till the important news arrived of 
the capture of Burgoyne and his army that the French 
sovereign was decided upon this important point.” 

“Do you remember when you wore this badge, 
aunty ?”’ asked Carrie. 

“ Perfectly. 
pelisse with cape reaching to the waist, and I thought 
the snowy ribbon contrasted very prettily with the 
buff of this over-garment. It is now nearly as yellow 
as nankeen itself.” 

“Did it look like country then about Bunker 
Hill?” asked Laura. 


I well recollect having on a nankeen 


~ “Ves; there were cornfields and apple orchards 
where now are rows of buildings. I remember trudg- 
ing along by my father’s side over the battle-field, 
and coming to a placard bearing the words ‘ General 
Warren fell here.’ I had seen the pretty monument 
to his memory, the fine model of which is now inside 
the Bunker Hill column.” 

“What a pity that the whole battle-ground had not 
been kept in its original state,” said Susie. 

“T regret it much. On that day was still to be 
seen a portion of the breastworks thrown up by our 
sturdy yeomen soldiers the night before the battle.” 

“When they heard the British sentries on the other 
side of the river call out, ‘ All’s well.’ As grandpa 
used to say, they soon sang another tune,” said 
Carrie. 

“Aunty, did you see any of our old soldiers?” 
asked Laura. ; 

“Yes; I can recall the sight of a long line of 
barouches in which were seated about forty survivors 
of the battle. They all looked full of enthusiasm ; 
and such loud cheers went up as Lafayette and his 
escort passed them! The general showed them 
special attention, bowing to each one, and even stand- 
ing in his barouche, hat in hand, till he had passed 
them. One old veteran held up a coat riddled with 
bullets, which he had worn in the fight; another 
kept shaking an ancient shot-bag, and I could hear 
him say, ‘Fifty years ago.’ I afterwards saw our 
illustrious guest on foot, and well remember his limp: 
ing gait; for he was lame from hardships endured 
during his imprisonment at Olmutz.” 

“T think the crown of France was offered to him in 
1830— was it not?” said Carrie. 

“Ves,” replied aunty; “he took a prominent part 
in the revolution of that year; but he would not 
accept the crown, and named Louis Philippe as the 
proper person.” 
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TREE-PLANTING FOR CHIU Dee, 


BY E. S. 


F I were a boy ora girl, knowing what I do now, 
| there is nothing that would delight me more, either 
as work or as play, than attending to a little garden 
for the cultivation of seedling trees. I should then 
know how, in future years, I could point with pride to 
this maple, to that oak, to this noble evergreen, to 
that fine screen or mass of rich foliage as having been 
planted by my hands, and cared for by my industry 
and loving care. It was I who—child though I was 
— beautified this my home, the home of my parents, 
still living, it may be, to share that pride, and to sit 
with me under their spreading boughs and cooling 
shade. 

Reason seems to point to children as fitting instru- 
ments of seedling tree cultivation — they having the 
promise of living, not only to see them well grown 
and fruitful, but of enjoying them as companions for 
a considerable part of their lives. But with those 
who have reached manhood, or womanhood, it is far 
different. Encompassed by the cares from which few 
are exempt ; engrossed by the pressing necessities of 
life, while yet they more than ever envy the increased 
loveliness of a home that is sheltered from the rude 
blasts of winter and the glaring summer sun, they 
nevertheless grow to feel that life is far too short, and 
the distance between the seed and maturity too great, 
and the seeds are never sown. 

I would like, my young friends, to tell you in as few 
words, and as plainly as I can, all that is needful you 
should know about raising trees from seeds — raising 
them from slips ; how it is best to select trees from 
the woods ; how to remove them to your little gardens 
or nurseries (ds such gardens are termed) ; and how, 
finally, to care for them until they may be transplanted 
to the positions they are permanently to occupy. And 
I trust there is not one who will patiently read, but 
what may be inspired to at least one attempt, — and 
upon that one attempt we shall rely for a success that 
will surprise the members of the “ Wide Awake Band 
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of Yofing Foresters ’’ themselves, — that shall surprise 
their parents, and even the editor of your paper, who 
so earnestly seeks to inaugurate a practical and be- 
nevolent plan, the influence of which may be grate- 
fully felt throughout the land when, from this “acorn” 
beginning, ‘‘oaks” have grown up to shelter and to 
warm the vast areas that a greedy economy has de- 
prived of their warm and sheltering trees and forests. 
I beg you to believe that in the seedling cultivation 
proposed, there is not one difficult feature, —it is 
easier than A BC. Is there among the readers of 
the “ Wide Awake” one boy or girl who does not, or 
would not, love a little garden of his own? Is there 
one who does not love to “play garden”? Well, to 
raise trees from seeds or cuttings is just as easy as to 
“play garden,” except that you already know how to 
play the one, and you do zot know as yet how to 
play the other. This known, let me assure you, you 
will find it far more attractive—far more useful ; 
and, above all, my little friends, it may guide you, by 
cultivating habits of patience, observation, and thought, 
to lives of usefulness high above those which you 
might otherwise pass. If you have a garden four feet 
square, it is all we ask for a beginning. Less than 
that ; if you have zo garden, trees may yet be grown 
from seeds in any sunny window — fruit trees, nut 
trees, ornamental trees. An earthen pot, with a few 
stones over and about the hole in the bottom, to keep 
it open for the water to pass through, and a sufficient 
quantity of sandy garden soil, to fill it compactly 
nearly to the rim, are alone required. When you eat 
a fine apple or pear, plant the seeds in this pot at 
once, half an inch deep. In two or three weeks its 
first leaves will appear above the surface, and in three 
months the little plant will be from four to six inches 
high. If planted in a very small pot (two or three 
inches diameter), it may then be thumped out into a 
larger size, to remain until placed where desired, in 
the open ground. 
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Select a part of the garden where the soil is rich, 
and where the rain never stands in puddles. Let us 
suppose the plot to be four feet square — smaller or 
larger, to suit convenience, the details are the same. 
Let it be dug over to the depth of one foot, the soil 
reversed and mixed with pure sand, unless naturally 
light, in the proportion of one spadeful of sand. to 
five or ten spadefuls of soil. This is to prevent the 
surface from baking, which excludes the swelling 
seeds from moisture and air, and is ofttimes fatal to 
their germination. If the earth is clayey or gravelly, 
it must be removed, and rich soil or very old manure 
substituted. Well mixed and broken with the spade, 
a garden rake may then be used to level it to a uni- 
form, fine, mellow surface. We have now to select 
our seeds. Among what are called “ornamental” 
trees — though surely all trees are ornamental — per- 
haps the silver maple best suits our purpose. The 
fruits ripen soon after the leaves appear in June, and 
resemble two divergent wings, an inch or so long, 
joined at the base. These are separated and planted 
about one inch deep, in straight lines or drills from 
one to two feet apart. If the season prove favora- 
ble, these seeds will appear in ten days or less, and 
make a growth of three feet before severe frosts. It 
is well at this time to cover this seedling plot with 
hay, straw, or litter, to protect it from the disruptive 
action of freezing and thawing during the winter. The 
ensuing spring their permanent homes may be se- 
lected, either upon the lawn, upon the street, or along 
fences of the fields. Holes —the larger the better 
(one foot depth and diameter will answer), — should be 
dug, the poor earth rejected and good earth supplied, 
and the seedling trees carefully removed, with all the 
earth that adheres to their fibres, and planted therein 
to the same depth as before, pressing the earth firmly, 
and protecting them by a stake or stakes, as may be 
necessary. ‘This is the shorter method. Such little 
trees are, however, liable to be trampled upon or 
otherwise injured, and it is better to remove them 
from the seed-bed to nursery rows, where, planted 
three feet apart with a foot or more between the rows, 
they may remain another year or so. But this neces- 
sitates a degree of labor too rugged for the inexpe- 
rienced hands with which we are dealing. 

The growth of the silver maple is rapid, forming 


in three years shapely trees, ten feet high and two or 
three inches in diameter. Seeds of the red maple, 
elm, birch, catalpa, &c., require the same treatment. 
Most of the ornamental, as well as the nut-bearing 
trees, ripen their fruit in mid-summer or fall; and it 
is very important either that they should be sown at 
once, or preserved moist (not wef) in sand during the 
winter for spring sowing. If sown in the fall, it is 
necessary to cover them lightly with leaves, and to 
place here and there twigs or small branches to pre- 
vent the leaves from blowing away. Among the more 
popular species of trees that ripen seed not until sum- 
mer or fall, may be mentioned the ash-leaved, sugar, 
and Norway maples, horse-chestnut, beech, liquidam- 
bar, sassafras, linden, as well as the chestnut, hickory, 
black walnut, oak, &c. 

Many of our “Wide Awakes” will find a stirring 
interest in cultivating trees from cuttings, the simplest 
of the operations in which we hope to involve you. 
A cutting-bed, like the seed-bed described, is all that . 
is essential. Make the cuttings a foot long, more or 
less, and half an inch or more thick. Stick them 
diagonally in the bed, six inches apart, so that but 
two or three buds alone shall remain above ground. 
Cuttings may be taken from such trees as the ailan- 
thus, osage orange, paulonia, plane, poplar, saphora, 
willow, linden — and the currant, gooseberry, and 
grape-vine for variety, may well be added. But of all 
the trees that I have in mind, at this moment, there 
is not one I would more enthusiastically recommend 
than a species of willow, known in nurseries as the 
laurel-leaf (salix Jaurifolia). It bears long, broad 
leaves, as glossy as if they were freshly varnished 
every day. Cuttings, which I planted a year ago last 
fall, are already fine young shrubs. It possesses won- 
derful vigor, is compact, and will thrive in hot, sandy 
soils, as well as in the lowlands, to which willows in 
general are partial. It may be restricted by pruning 
to any height, and seems as useful as a windbreak 
about fields or houses as it is ornamental to the lawn. 
Cuttings may be planted in spring, early fall, or sum- 
mer. If the last, shading is requisite, and occasional 
watering. We doubt not all the cuttings desired could 
be obtained of the nearest nursery, for the trouble of 
going after them. 

Evergreens are the best for sheltering houses or 
forming windbreaks along the most exposed parts. of 
orchards or cultivated fields. All of us have admired 
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their cheerful beauty during the long wintry months. 
But their propagation, either from seeds or cuttings, 
requires more skill and patience than do those trees 
that lose their leaves every fall, and for this reason 
called “ deciduous.”” Let us select the Norway spruce 

for example. Its cones ripen about the first of De- 
~cember. Placed in the sun, their woody scales will 
soon part, revealing the naked, flattened seed be- 
tween. Some prefer to bury the cones in the fall, 
two or three feet deep, when, in the spring, the scales 
separate readily, and the seed, being swollen, will ger- 
minate quickly. Sow about the middle of April, in 
a plot prepared the same as the seed-bed — larger 
or smaller, according to the quantity of seeds to be 
sown. 

Sow in drills half an inch deep. But these seed- 
lings must be protected from the sun, either by a rude 
frame of boards about the bed upon which lattices 
should be placed, or by a scaffolding covered with 
brush, and high enough to permit the workman to 
weed, &c., underneath. In the fall, protection must 
be given the same as for the deciduous seedlings ; and 
in the ensuing spring they should be transplanted to 
a larger bed, and placed several inches apart. The 
first summer is the troublesome time. After the first 
transplanting there is no longer any trouble, and the 
young evergreens may be removed to little beds and 
arranged according to fancy, or again transplanted to 
a larger nursery until their final disposition is settled 
upon. Other evergreens, such as the white, Scotch, 
Austrian pines, hemlocks, arbor-vitee, &c., are treated 
in the same way. It will surprise the beginner when 
he learns by experience the great number of seed- 
lings or cuttings that may be raised upon a little plot 
four feet square. 

In procuring seedlings from the woods, we are 
prone to fall into one error, viz., selecting trees that 
are too large. Such trees, even the easy-growing 
maples and birches, require care in their removal ; 
while the nut-bearers, having tap-roots that penetrate 
deeply into the ground, are almost certain to die unless 
the tap is unearthed without injury, and every one 
of its scanty fibres preserved. Select, therefore, the 
smallest trees, and, cutting back the top a little, if the 
fibrous roots are multilated, —or, if nut-bearers, short- 
ening the tap, — plant them in your little beds, where, 
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in a year or so, you will find that quantities of fibrous 
roots have formed (the chief object of all transplant- 


ing), and that they may be removed whithersoever you" 


will, with certainty of success. In seeking seedlings 
from the fields and forests, we would especially ask 
you to remember the beautiful tulip tree, that, with 
its large leaves, straight, clean body, and tulip-like 
flowers, should take a foremost rank among trees, 
though as yet seldom seen in private grounds ; and 
even the common. red cedar — seedlings of which, 
from an inch toa foot high, may be seen in almost 
every exhausted field—forms under cultivation an 
evergreen of striking beauty. 

To those who live in the country upon farms, let 
me say: first, plant your trees about your homes, then 
about the farm. Learn that he who plants a tree, 
beautifies to that extent his home, and benefits every 
other member of the family. A country home is mever 
beautiful without trees ; and the love which unites the 
family is robbed of one of its happiest modes of ex- 
pression and sympathy. In the improvidence that 
has ever ruled in our country, in the struggle to turn 
all things into wealth, may be found the secret of our 
wintry villages —the desert fields— the cheerless, un- 
inviting door-yards ; and we marvel not that as the 
refining influences of education are felt, the Western 
woman cries out that she is “ hungry for the sight of 
Nowhere are the beauty and utility of tree 
culture recognized. Forests are cut down like weeds. 
The most serviceable natural hedges that shelter from 
the blighting wind are slaughtered for fire-wood. The 
lands of the homestead, instead of growing rich, more 
attractive to children, —richer in actual value as well 
as in the loving traditions that should heap up with 
every generation — which should finally stamp every 
spot of ground with some reverential or endearing 
memory, 


a tree!” 


It is for you, young friends, to change this. Beau- 
tiful, tree-surrounded lands —the wooded hills — the 
shady slopes, are the nurseries in which love germi- 
nates and grows strong among the children of God — 
and they are the natural inspirers of reverence for 
Him. The bleak, naked, cheerless homes and fields 
are the natural concomitants of sorrow — of exceed- 
ing poverty. They are fitting areas in which to ex- 
piate sins. 
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UNCLE RICHARDS PET. 


BY MRS, GEORGE 


CUPPLES. 


THINK you will all like to hear a story about 

Uncle Richard’s Pet. Uncle was a great sports- 
man, and when stationed at Cape Town he determined 
to see a little of the interior of the country, his prin- 
cipal object being to try and get a shot at some larger 
game than he had been used to. He set out with his 
little Bushman servant, and one or two Dutch attend- 
ants, called Boers. As he said himself, his’ lucky star 
was certainly shining ; for when he reached a Hotten- 
tot kraal or village, he found the people were in a 
great state of excitement about a lion, a regular man- 
eater, -which had carried off one or two children and 
a young woman. As it was sure to come back again, 
a party was being formed to go out and find the beast 
in his den, one man having come upon its trail or 
spoor the night before. Of course Uncle Richard at 
once volunteered to join the party; and as for the 
little Bushman servant, who was very much attached 
to his master, he was in high glee. 

It was a good thing Uncle Richard was such a 
famous shot, and that his rifle was such a good 
weapon, for when the lion was found, he determined 
to sell his life as dearly as he could. The lioness, 
too, was very fierce, because she had two cubs to 
defend, and was even more difficult to manage ; in- 
deed, Uncle Richard lost ever so many valuable dogs 
before she was mastered. I am not going to tell you 
how they were killed, because I do not like to think 
of it myself, only you know it was a necessary thing 
to have these animals killed when they had become 
so destructive to the Hottentot people. Uncle Rich- 
ard used to tell us that a lion, which was a man-eater, 
became so because he was a lazy, indolent beast, and 
had no spirit to go out to hunt for wilder prey, and 
that all lions were not such terrible animals ; indeed, 
he said that most lions would not attack a man, unless 
the man attacks them. Well, it ended in Uncle Rich- 


’ 
ard and his party killing both the lion and the lioness, 
and capturing the little cubs into the bargain. Uncle 
Richard brought the skins home, and many a time we 
saw them spread out upon his library floor, and heard 
the story about them from his own lips. 

But what became of the cubs? Well, Uncle Rich- 
ard gave the lion one to a brother officer, and kept the 
little lioness to himself. She was called Lena, and 
was so very tame that she was treated as if she was a 
great young pussy-cat, and had no fierce nature hid- 
den away in her massive breast, which was getting 
broader every week. When Uncle Richard returned 
home to this country, he brought Lena with him. It 
was a very rash thing of him to do, and so thought 
his sister, our old Aunt Margaret, and she is very fond 
of animals, too. J think every sparrow, chaffinch, 
tom-tit, and -blackbird, for miles round, knew our 
Aunt Margaret ; and as for the robin-redbreasts, they 
flew out and in at the parlor window, and helped 
themselves to the best of everything as if they hada 
right to it. And then there was Grip, the butcher’s 
dog, that was so surly in the temper to every one, but 
who loved Aunt Margaret dearly ; and the cadger’s” 
donkey —oh, but I musn’t mention Azm, because it 
would take ever so long to tell you ¢#at very funny 
story ; and I must not forget that I started to give you 
the history of Lena, Uncle Richard’s Pet. Aunt Mar- 
garet then, fond as she was of animals, distinctly 
objected to have a lion’s cub as an inmate of the 
house ; but she was so glad to see Uncle Richard 
home again that she did not hold out long ; and really 
Lena was so tame and inoffensive, that Aunt Marga- 
ret came round so far as to allow the cub to live in 
the garden and sleep in the hot-house. Lena soon 
began to find out what a kind, loving heart Aunt 
Margaret had, and seemed to take the food from her 
hands in a more gentle way than even from others, so 
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that, on more than one occasion, the great creature 
was allowed to come into the breakfast parlor for a 
quarter of an hour, and once even for a whole after- 
noon ; but that was because Lena seemed ill, and re- 
quired a little careful nursing. 

But though aunt came round to like Lena, I cannot 
say her little terrier, Trotty, ever did; only Trotty 
was such a frightened “coof,” as old Scotch Andrew, 
the gardener, said, and would have whimpered and 
hung her tail at sight of a rat, much less a lion’s 
whelp. A few weeks after Lena was brought home, 
Trotty got a pair of very fine puppies. She was very 
proud of them because she never had had any before, 
and she used to envy seeing Pussy in her snug little 
basket with her kittens. Pussy had been so cross, 
too, about them, and wouldn’t let poor Trotty have so 
much as a peep at them ; but Trotty could now bark, 
and send her flying from the room if she ventured to 
-come. Creeping stealthily in, one day, Aunt Marga- 
ret, thinking the fine fresh air would do them good, 
had the puppies carried outside and laid upon the 
lawn under a bush. Trotty was quite delighted with 
the arrangement, and had managed to get her pup- 
pies dragged and coaxed out of their basket, and was 
gamboling round about them, rolling over and over 
on the soft grass. Unfortunately, Jack, the stable 
boy, was a very careless fellow, and he had stupidly 
left the garden-gate open; so that Lena, seeing 
Trotty and her puppies, at once came forward to join 
in the sport. If Trotty had had any sense and pru- 
dence, she would have continued the game; but no, 
she had not so much presence of mind. Down she 
clapped herself on her tail, and holding up one paw 
in a limp and helpless manner, she began to whimper 
and whine piteously, in the hope of attracting some 
one’s attention. Lena then lay down beside the pup- 
pies, as ¢#ey seemed inclined to be more sociable, and 
after tucking one under her hind paw, she began to 
lick the other one with all the force of her great 
tongue. Now, Lena’s tongue was not at all like 
Trotty’s nice, soft one, and the puppies did not like 
it at all ; indeed, it was like a great hard rasp or file, 
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and before long the blood had begun to trickle out of 
the poor puppy’s tender ear. When Trotty saw this 
she began to get braver, and barked as loud as she 
could ; but when she approached to snatch her pup- 
pies away, Lena gave a deep, hoarse growl. She 
waved her tufted tail about, and struck the ground, 
her fanged ears stood erect, and it was soon plain to 
more than Trotty that the fierce nature of the awful 
animal was getting the upper hand. Uncle Richard 
saw what was taking place, and hurried from the room ; 
but before he could reach the spot the stable boy 
drove Lena by main force away back to the garden 
—an act of no little bravery—though not before 
the poor little puppies had received some severe 
wounds. 

From that time Lena took a dislike to Jack; and 
though he was over and over again warned not to 
tease the animal, there is every reason to suppose 
that he did. One day he had picked up a crow that 
had been shot and had fallen into the garden, and he 
was coming past Lena with it, dangling by the feet, in 
his hand. Lena followed him, sniffing at the bleed- 
ing wound, when Jack struck her in the face with it. 
The creature at once resented the insult, and made a 
snatch at it with her strong teeth. Jack «was fool- 
hardy enough still to keep hold of the bird, where- 
upon Lena caught him by thé arm and held on, growl- 
ing ominously, and with her great fore-claws, at the 
same time, hooked in his clothes. Uncle Richard 
was very sorry, but there was nothing else left for 
him to do but to shoot the animal before it did any 
serious harm to the boy. Uncle Richard never had 


‘another domestic pet like it again; but he got Lena 


stuffed, and placed her under the sideboard, where 
she stood for years ; and really I, for one, didn’t won- 
der that poor, gentle Trotty should be afraid, for I 
must own, when I was a little girl, I did not like to 
be left in the room with those great, gleaming eyes, 
even when I knew they were only glass; and the 
mouth being a little open, to show the lovely white 
teeth, always made me feel as if they would crunch 
me to powder. 
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UNCLE: SAM’S “CLOCK, 


BY MRS. E. A. WISWALL. 


T the Naval Observatory in Washington stands 
A the clock that regulates time for the whole 
country. It is not beautiful, like many lovely French 
clock that noiselessly tick upon the parlor mantle. 
In fact, it is large and tall, with plain face, and body 
of dark wood, and without ornamentation. Itis much 
like the old-fashioned clock that stood in our grand- 
mothers’ kitchens. It nowhere touches either the floor 
or walls of the building, but is securely fastened to a 
stone pier, which rests upon a solid stone foundation, 
so that it may not be affected by any motion of the 
building or ground. Rains may descend, floods come, 
winds blow and beat upon the house, but the clock 
feels it not, for it is built upon a rock. 

It is a splendid timekeeper. At the present time 
it gains at the rate of -48 of a second per day. 

In order that people all over the country may have 
uniform time, so important for railroads, steamboats, 
and other public conveyances, at three minutes 
before twelve each day’ this clock is connected, by 
means of a galvanic battery, with the wires of the 
Western Union Telegraph, which extend into the 
room containing the clock. All other messages, how- 
ever important, must give way for these three minutes, 
and in every town and station, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, where there is a telegraph operator, as the 
pendulum of the clock ticks, each second a click is 
recorded by the telegraph, and at the instant of 
twelve two clicks are given. 

At the same instant a huge black ball, which is 
drawn up a few moments before, descends upon the 
dome of the Observatory ; and hundreds all over the 
city stand, with watch in hand, to see it drop, to keep, 
as we say, “ball time.” Thus, when this ball drops, 
a click in every large town in the land tells the hour 
of twelve. 

This clock is also connected with the wires of the 
Fire Alarm in this city, and the time is sent to the 
Central office, and then sounded by the three church- 
bells that give the fire alarm. 

So, while the clerks of Washington are watching the 


ball, the restless schoolboy of Minnesota is waiting 
to hear the big clock upon the town-house sound its 
merry peal, the signal of dismissal, and the tired fac- 
tory girl at Lowell listens eagerly for the same sound. 

But you must remember that only places on the 
same meridian with Washington have, after all, ex- 
actly the same time. The sun, in passing round the 


earth, which is divided in three hundred and sixty . 


degrees of longitude, every twenty-four hours must 
pass through one degree, which is about sixty-nine 
miles every four minutes. So, if the sun rises in 
Boston at seven o’clock, it will not rise in New York, 
two hundred miles west, till twelve minutes past 
seven, or seven o'clock will not come to them for 
twelve minutes after it has reached Boston. Neither 
will it be twelve o’clock till twelve minutes later than 
in Boston. 

Take the Pacific railroad, and travel west, with 
your watch correct in Boston: when you reach Omaha 
you will be an hour and a half ahead of their time ; 
and when you arrive at San Francisco your watch will 
be three hours and a half fast, because old Sol is still 
on the way. When you in Boston are going to church 
at eleven o’clock, the boys of San Francisco are just 
taking their breakfast at half past seven. 

So, while I tell you that all the towns receive the 
click of twelve at the same time, you must remember 
that in places situated in longitude east or west from 
Washington, the number of minutes it takes the sun 
to pass those degrees must be added or subtracted 
from twelve, to give them correct time. 

Another thing in the room where the clock is would 
interest the boys who are delighted with everything 
that pertains toa ship. This room may be termed a 
government depot, for here are some two hundred 
ship chronometers. These are simply large-sized 
watches, and are furnished to every government sea- 
going vessel. Here they are kept several months to 
be regulated, and their accuracy tested by this clock. 
The officer in charge examines them daily at a certain 
hour, and carefully rates the time kept by each. 
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When a government vessel is ordered to sea, this 


_ officer takes them with all possible care to the vessel, 


protecting them as far as possible from all sudden 
jars or violent jolting. 

When on his cruise, the captain also rates daily the 
time kept by the chronometer. This he does by lunar 


observation. He marks the time between the moon 
and some star by his quadrant, which he verifies by 
his nautical almanac. One was seen at the Observa- 
tory that had been absent three years with an Eastern 
squadron, and had varied during the whole time but 
a few seconds, 
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BY H..:A. H. 


NE day last summer I was out in a little boat 
C) on one of our inland lakes. 

My only companion was Frank, a bright, young 
lad of about fourteen, intelligent, and full of thought 
on many mysteries of life which puzzle older heads. 

We had pleasant talk on various subjects ; when, 
after a moment’s silence, he broke out with, ‘“‘ Miss 
H., did you ever see a lucky stone?” 

“Why, no, I never did,” said I, and there stopped, 
not owning that I had never edad of such a thing, 
and had not the most remote idea what it might Pg 
though visions of old horseshoes, rusty nails, worn-out 
slippers, and the like, floated through my mind as I 
awaited the explanation. 

He drew from his pocket (that Young America 
pocket which holds so many things) a curious stone. 
It was once a common lake stone, but some action of 
water, going on for years it must have been, had worn 
through it’a round hole, —rounder, smoother, more 
perfect almost than any drill could have made. 

You might have worn it on your finger, though one 


part of the magic circlet would have been thicker and 
clumsier than another ; but not more so than many a 
jeweled ring which decks fair lady’s hand. I could 
readily fancy that when Frank picked it up from the 
beach that morning, wet with the lapping water, and 
held his prize in the sunlight, it had sparkled all over 
with diamonds. 

“But what makes you call it a lucky stone?” 

You should have seen the earnest eyes, the look of 
perfect belief, as he answered, ‘‘ Why, it brings luck ! 
Such stones are very rare, and when you carry one 
no danger will come to you; you will always have 
good luck!” 

It seemed hard to unsettle that trust, hard to make 
the look turn to doubt ; for a young heart’s absolute 
faith in anything is beautiful to see; but I meant to 
leave in his mind something better. I tried to tell 
him the truth which had grown dear to me through 
years, that it was not luck, but Providence ; that if 
our boat went safely over that summer sea, it was not 
because he carried the curious ring of stone, but be- 
cause our Father in heaven kept us from all harm. 

His face softened and grew tender with the new 
feeling as he quietly assented, — 

MGS IN INESS 1S Ie 

And then, while we neared the shore, I said to him 
a text which I will not write here. You will remem- 
ber it best if each one will look for it in the Bible, in 
the New Testament, the eighth chapter of Romans, 
and the twenty-eighth verse. It will be better than 
any sign, even so pretty a one as seeing the new 
moon over your right shoulder ; better than the lucky 
stone Frank and I had this pleasant talk about ; better 
than any good omen, for it will always prove true, 
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Once there was a lit-tle girl, and her name was Kit-ty; 
There was a lit-tle cat, and her name was Kit-ty, too. 

_ Ev-e-ry-bod-y thought the lit-tle girl was pret-ty, 

Ev-'ry-bod-y thought the lit-tle cat was pret-ty, too. 


Well, this lit-tle Kit-ty-cat was as nice as could be, — 
She nev-er mew-mewed, and I know she was no thief; 

She kept her yel-low sat-in fur just as 1t should be,— 
Her on-ly troub-le was with the A-B-C leaf. 


Kit-ty-cat could-n't read —she could-n’t, or she would-n’t, — 
And lit-tle Kit-ty- girl said ‘twas ‘“‘a ded-ful shame 

That a bright cat, wiv such gwate, big, gold-en oe should- nt 
ce ble be to spell out her own short lit-tle name. 


So ev-’ry day, to Rae her read, her name was Te -ed 
Bis and) bold, “G_A~—T , — let-ters three, big and bold ; 
And ev-ry day was she brought, and she sat and squint-ed 
At the marks, and she smelt them all, and heard them told. 


But to say that ““C-A-T” was “Cat!” she knew bet-ter! 
And what do you think that Kit-ty-cat at last did do? 
One day she raised her back, and squalled at ev-ry let-ter, 
And with her i-vo-ry claw she tore them right in two! 
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““Wuy DON’T YOU GIVE ME SOME WATER?” 
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SAID. 


BY FANNY PARKER. 


Moo! moo! moo! 

Lit-tle boy, why don’t you 
give me some wa-ter ? 

Lit-tle Em-i-ly Ann, why 
dont you bring mea pail of 
fwa-ter:  “deam so dry. l:am 
al-most choked. Moo! moo! 
moo! 

In the sum-mer time [| can 
help my-self. I can find my 
way to the bright, cool brook, 
and drink all I like. Batin 
win-ter I am shut in the barn- 
yard, and I[ can not get a drop 
of wa-ter un-less some one 
brings itto me. Some-times | 
am so thirs-ty I lick the snow 
from the ground and from the 
fence, and then I am thirs-ti-er 
than ev-er, and my poor tongue 
is full of fe-ver, — oh, moo! 
moo! moo! snow is so bad and 
parch-y for cows. Moo! moo! 

I am so wea-ry of see-ing 
folks go to the pump and for- 
get to bring me an-y. Moo! 
moo! Do you think cows 


would treat folks so, if it was 
turned round ? 

Moo, moo! Why do cows 
have soft, kind hearts, and 
folks such hard ones? I think 
so much of lit-tle Em-i-ly Ann; 
in the sum-mer I try to be at 
the milk-ing-place, so she need 
not wait and tire her lit-tle 
lungs in call-ing for me; and if 
Iam not there, when I hear 
her, I come run-ning as hard 
as. ev-er 1 can. obut moo! 
moo! lit-tle Em-i-ly Ann don't 
care. Nor Bob-by nei-ther. 
Bob-by shuts my sta-ble door, 
and I can’t get in to lie down 
all day long, and the wind is so 
cold! 

@h 1 wish. 1 could” have 
some wa-ter, and get in-to my 
warm sta- Ns Oh, moo! moo! 
that pump! that pump! the 
bless-ed sound of that flow-ing 
water dis-tracts me! 

I be-leve I shall jump o-ver 
the fence and help my-self. 


CAT, KITTENS, AND PIGEON. 
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STRANGE FRIENDS. 


: THE MAGIC 


CARPET. 
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URRY aboard, Wide Awakes! I wish you to 
look at a couple of weeds. 

Yes, I know, guests are shown through the flower- 
garden and the conservatory ; but, all the same, it is 
more fun to see the weeds. 

They are old-world weeds, and we must cross the 
ocean. Bless me! how familiar we are with the At- 
lantic ; I feel as much at home here as though I were 
a “White Star” or a “ Cunarder” captain. 

These weeds — 

Who is it wishing she hadn’t come if the end is 
only a weed? Be amiable, my dear, and we will go 
home by the way of a flower. 

These weeds grow in Russia, on the steppes. 

Is this anodd word? We have one at home of the 
same signification, —does anybody recall it? Look 


CARP Ew 


By the way, children, did you ever think how hand- 
some the despised thistle really is? The leaves, cut, 
and carved, pointed, and spiked, luxuriant, and fade- 
lessly green, are far more unique and striking than 
those of the tropical plants we cultivate for the sin= 
gularity of their grasses and foliage. ; 


‘THE TuMBLE-WEED’s COUSIN. 


Those of you who read St. Nicholas the Beautiful, 
remember, I hope, what Jack-in-the-Pulpit told you 
once about the merry Tumble-Weed on the Western 
prairies. 

I will show you the old-world cousin of that funny 
little prairie-clown. 

The German settlers on the s¢efpes call this weed 
the Wind-Witch. In place of leaves and blossoms, it 


downward, with the telescopic right eyes ; the land- sends forth countless thready fibres which form a big, 


scape will suggest the word — “prairies.” 
have none so vast ; the Russian prairies, or steppes, ex- 
tend from the borders of China to the borders of 
Hungary. The Russian joke is, that a calf born be- 
side the great Chinese Wall might eat his way along 
over the steppes, and arrive at the Odessa meat- 
market a well-fattened ox ! 


TALL THISTLES. 


There is one of my weeds! No, that is not a tree ; 
there are no trees on the steppes. I do not deny that 
it is as tall and as branching as a tree; but all the 
same it is a weed, and a thistle into the bargain. Think 
what a fuss we make about a thistle at home! The 
knives, and the hoes, and the agricultural papers band 
together every season against it, and it is only two 
feet high! A tall Cossack on horseback could ride 
into a clump of the Russian Thistles and be com- 
pletely hidden. This thistle forms the only groves 
the steppes ever know. 


But we: 


light, globular head. 

See, children, there is a true witches’ dance! 

The wind has torn them up by the roots, dozens of 
them, and off they go rolling, dancing, skipping, like 
a merry troop of fawns ; here they come, rising in the 
air — the whole train, — just as witches ride on broom- 
sticks in the old stories ; and now, off they go, over 
the great plains again in companies—a dozen stuck 
together like so many burrs. They’ll gallop over the 
steppes like this, for days; and finally they will be 
blown, by the thousand, into the Black Sea. 


WuHy THEY CALL IT SO. 


Did you ever hear how the Black Sea came by its 
name? 

The Greeks gave it. Only, of course, they didn’t 
speak English, and say, “Black Sea.” They said, 
“Pontus Euxinus/” The. ancient Greeks were not 
good sailors, and had no good boats. When they 
were sent to try this Russian_water, they just dipped 
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into it, and then sailed home, and told the folks it was 
beset with rocks and all sorts of dangers ; and that on 
the northern shores was the “ Cimmerian Land,” which 
means the “Land of Everlasting Darkness.” So this 
sea, which in reality has excellent natural harbors, was 
called “Pontus Euxinus,” and let alone for a great 
many years. 


THE PRoPHET-BIRD. 


ACRES OF TULIPS. 


There are flowers as well as weeds on the steppes. 
What do you say to a tulip-bed a thousand acres big? 
or of a league of mignonette? Yes, mignonette, 
children ; but the Russian mignonette is not worth 
while, for it is odorless. Who would care for mig- 
nonette that didn’t smell sweet! These are not the 
posies I promised. 


Home By Way OF A FLOWER. 


Wish-in-my-ear, and you shall see the flower. 


At the wave of my hand we are in Africa ; and it is 
July. It was September when we were in Russia, and 
March when we left home. 

This giant tree, lit up with its flowers as if with a 
thousand white moons, is the Baobab. The name is 
not lovely, but the blossoms are. If you do not like 
it, you may say “White Lily Tree.” The flowers are 
often five or six inches in diameter. They close at 
night, and open in the morning. It is the custom of — 
the natives, at dawn, to assemble around the tree, and 
await the opening of the blossoms, saluting each as it 
expands, “ Good Morning, Beautiful Lady !” 


THE PROPHET-BIRD. 


Now, northward and homeward! It is just growing 
April again. 

See, Wide Awakes, we are passing a flight of 
prophet-birds. . 

Those little, gray creatures, just turning a warm 
red, — their real name is the Knot, —are a great com- 
fort to the Arctic explorers. They prophesy an open 
polar sea, a temperate climate, and comfortable land 
about the North Pole. 

They don’t sing their predictions ; they live them. 

These pretty birds like cool, fine, bracing weather. 
They winter south, and about this time in the year 
come north to England, and Denmark, and Iceland, 
and as the weather grows warmer, fly northward still ; 
they don’t stop in Greenland, nor among the icebergs ; 
they fly “to the northward of all things,” to their 
unknown breeding-places. 

As they would not go to hatch and rear their little 
birdlings where there was not plently of food and a 
genial atmosphere, the Arctic explorers argue that 
these birds know very well just where lies the Open 
Polar Sea. So mote it be. 
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Cat, KITTENS, AND PicEoN.— Bishop Stanley, in 
one of his interesting works on Natural History, re- 
cords a remarkable story of affection between a cat 
and a house pigeon. The pigeon had made her nest 
in 2 hayloft much infested with rats, which had more 
than once destroyed her eggs and devoured her young 
ones. Her repeated losses at length induced her to 
rebuild her nest in another part of the loft where a cat 
was rearing three kittens, ‘and with whom she contrived 


to form a strong attachment. Strange to say, they fed 


from the same dish, and when the cat went out into 
the field for a ramble, the pigeon was often fluttering 
near her. The pigeon, aware of the advantage of her 
protection, had placed her nest close to the straw bed 
of the cat, and there in safety reared two broods of 
young ones ; and in return for the protection she ex- 
perienced from the cat, she became a defender of the 
kittens, and would attack with beak and wings any 
person approaching too near them. 


(Sex ILLusTRATION, PAGE 268.) 
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GUESS-WORK. 


GUESS-WORK. 


No. 24. TEN Towns In NEw York. 


(For young students in geography.) 
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25. Cross-WorD ENIGMA, 


My first is in awl, but not in shoe, 

My second is in anyone, but not in you, 

My third is in sea, but not in ocean, 

My fourth is in toy, and also in notion, 

My fifth is in every, and also in each, 

My sixth is in banana, but not in peach, 

My seventh is in cart, but not in mug, 

My eighth is in mosquito, but not in bug, 

My ninth is in kiln, but not in tub, 

My tenth is in Johnnie, but not in Bub, 

My eleventh is in three, and also in thirteen, 

My whole in the editor’s sanctum is seen. 

ESSESSBEE, 

26. DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a yielder, and leave what an actor often is. 

2. Behead a basket, and leave a globe. 

3. Behead handles, and leave spirits. 

4. Behead to insert, and leave a float of timbers; again, and 


leave astern. 
CyriL DEANE. 


No. 27. CHARADE. 


My first is a bird of feather, 
That sings when the darkness ends, 
As she springs from the dewy heather 
And the mountain daisy bends. 


When th’ impetuous warrior 
Is burning to join the fray, 

With my second the grim destroyer 
Urges his steed away. 


My whole is a charming floweret, 
That grows in the sweet parterre ; 

Now guess me, my lady, and wear it 
In the braids of your shining hair. 


HATTIE BURLESON, 


No. 28. WorpD SQUARE. 


1. An aquatic bird. 2. An animal. 3. A girl’s name. 4. 
ITALIAN Boy. 


Feeble. 
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No. 29. REBUs. 


No. 30. GERMAN’ PUZZLE. 
(German Wide Awakes : Send both translation and solution.) 


Sh geh’ um Leib und Seel herum, 

Nicht eine Linie lap ich leer. 

Rerreif’ id, tragft du 8 nicht ftumm, 

G3 fchmer3t dic fehr und flict fid) jdywer. 
Dod Mander mich’ in altern Jahren, 
Wenn’s fommt ,,die Wand hinauf zu laufen“, 
yDie Haare felbjt fid) auszuraufen," 

1» Uus mir heraus” am liebjten ,,fabren.“ 


No. 31. ABSENT VOWELS. 


HHAELDSE'S LH GL DNMN, 
NDLEVSCN TN DL Btw N 

etiele chk UENO ih inGakeds, 
ele SeNe Dt he W Nedes deliv ls PENCE THe PaRs 
NOR PalnG Soo TEN Cel Hy Ri CunN NS: DERS 


Mob =i? RING, LE Sis eb, 
CYRIL DEANE. 


No. 32. CHARADE. 
My second came in contact with the ground, which was my 
first, and, as it was Winter and I was my whole, it gave me the 
hint to write this charade. CyriIL DEANE. 


Se oo 


ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK IN FEBRUARY 
NUMBER. 


8. Friendship, horsemanship, ladyship, kinship, partnership, 
scholarship, censorship. 
9. 32. 
10. Mark Twain. 
11. This is a lion’s claw when sheathed. 
This is a lion’s claw unsheathed. 
12. Starling. Stylus. 


nige 


14. I wish you all, dear Wide Awakes, 
At Christmas toys and sports and cakes, 
Upon the Fourth the bells and guns so fine, 
But sooner still a nice, gay valentine. 

15. Pride must have a fall. 
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BY G. B. BARTLETT. 


HIS new and interesting game will please and instruct 
young and old alike. It can be played by any number of 
persons, either in or out of doors. The players sit in a row or 
around the room, and one goes out, while the others select the 
name of some author or distinguished person. Each player then 
chooses the name of some other character ; which begins with a 
letter of the name of the author chosen by the whole company 
the first player taking the first letter, and the next the second, and 
so on until each letter has been assigned. The person who went 
out is then called in, and he begins with the player who has 
taken the first letter, and tries to find out which it is by asking 
questions about the person selected by that player. He can ask 
any question, but the answers are limited to “ Yes” and “ No,” 
and “T don’t know.” Having guessed the character, he of course 
knows the first letter, and proceeds until he has discovered the 
author selected. 
To make the manner of playing very clear, we give two games 


widely different, but equally amusing. A summer evening after 
a warm day at old Deerfield ; the children have gathered under 
the old tree, according to their invariable custom, at twilight. 
Tired with the active duties and pleasures of the day, they are 
arranged in a graceful group on the deep seat which surrounds 
the tree, — brown-eyed Mabel and Minnie, golden-haired Edith, 
Daisy, Julie, Alice, Louisa, Ella, Carrie, and Nellie, — as merry a 
set of romps as ever climbed an apple-tree or danced like fairies 
at the rustic hops. The sun has gone down behind the arbor, 
and the clouds are gleaming in orange and purple. From the 
garden under the bank, at their feet, comes up the perfume of the 
sweet-pea, heliotrope, and mignonette. The children have been 
singing until all their extensive stock of songs has been ex- 
hausted, and Edith- proposes to try the new game, “ Literati,” 
and strolls down through the garden to gather a bouquet, while 
the others are deciding upon a name for her to guess. When they 
are ready, Edith is called back and begins by questioning Mabel, 


x 


who sits first and has the first letter, “Is it a man?” No. 
“Woman?” No. “Boy?” Yes. “Does he live in Boston?” 
No. “In America?” No. “In Europe?” No. “Did he ever 

live at all?” No. Then Edith knows Mabel must have chosen 
an imaginary character. So she asks, “Is it a character from a 
novel?” No. “Fromapoem?” Yes. So, after alittle thought, 
she asks, “Is it Little Boy Blue?” No. “Jack Horner?” No. 
“From Mother Goose?” No. “Was hea brave boy?” Yes. 
“Obedient?” Yes. “Handsome?” I don’t know. “ Was hea 
traveller?” Yes. “Did he pass much time on shipboard ?” 
Yes. Then she guesses, “ Cassabianca.” 

Turning to Minnie, she asks, “A man?” Yes, “ Live in this 
town?” No. “In America?” No. “In England?” Yes. “A 
soldier?” No. “Statesman?” No. “Anauthor?” Yes. “Did 
He write poems?” Yes. “Stories®” Yes. “Plays?” Yes, 
“Was he rich?” No. “Was it Burns?” No. “Before his 
time?” No. “Long after?” Yes. She then guesses Gold- 
smith, and asks, “ Was it his first name?” Yes. “ Oliver?” 
Yes. Edith then, having “C. O.,” begins to suspect what the 
whole name may be, so asks Daisy, “ Was he an American?” 
Mess) cA soldier??? Yess “An author?” “No. ‘A, states- 
man?” Yes. “Did he cut down a cherry tree?” Yes. “ Have 
you taken the first name?” No. “Thelast?” Yes. “ Wash- 
ington.” 

Julie’s name is harder to guess, although Edith suspects very 
strongly which letter it begins with; and she asks, “ A man?” 


Now Ai woman ft” ~No:) “Boy?” Wes. ““Live’in America ?” 
No. “Europe?” No. “Ina book?” Yes. “Story?” No. 
“Poem?” Yes. “By Bryant?” No. “Browning?” No. 


“By any man?” No. “Was the poem written by a lady?” 
Yes. “By Mother Goose?” Yes. “ Was the boy greedy?” 
Yes. ‘“ Was he sleepy?” No. “Did he shoe horses?” No. 
“Was he fond of candy?” Idon’t know. “Of cake?” I don’t 
know. “Of pickles?” Yes.“ Then it must be ‘ Peter Piper.’” 

She asks Alice, “ Was ita man?” No. “Awoman?” Yes. 


“TLivein America?” No. “England?” Yes. “A distinguished 


person?” Yes. “Handsome?” No. “A poetess?” No. 
“Fond of poetry?” Yes. “Did she live in this century?” 
No. “Inthe last?” No. “Before that time?” Yes. ‘“ Was 
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she rich?” Yes. “ Powerful?”?. Yes. “Had she a title?” 
Yes. “A queen?” Yes. “ Did she wear a high ruff?” Yes, 
“Then it must be ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ ” 

Next she asks Louisa, and soon learns that her word was 
“Raleigh,” and that the whole name was Cowper; and as Edith 
guessed it of Louisa, Louisa is obliged to go away, while they 
find a name for her to guess ; and when she returns she must 
begin with Ella, as the first letter of the new word is taken by the 
next in order to the one who goes away. Edith takes the seat 
next to Nellie and the third letter, and Mabel the fourth, and so 
around. After a little’ practice, it is easy to guess the name after 
finding three, or even two, of the letters ; and by gradually tak- 
ing more difficult personages, great knowledge of history is 
gained, and the dates of remarkable events and the reigns of all 
the monarchs are fixed in the minds of the players. 

The same game is often played at the Concord parties by per- 
sons of great skill, acquired by long practice, in using their pow- 
ers of thinking and guessing, and many facts interesting to all are 
elicited, and occasionally a sharp argument arises, in which en- 
cyclopedias and lexicons are appealed to in order to settle some 
close contested point. The sages of Greece and Rome, and 
many an obscure philosopher, or half-forgotten monarch, is res- 
cued from the dust of centuries to perplex and tyrannize again 
over the minds of the players. 

The name chosen for one of these brain-clubs was Plato, and 
the words selected by the players, Pythagoras, Leonidas, Attila, 
Tacitus, and Ossian; and to give descriptive questions by which 
to find them out was somewhat difficult. It is best, however, to 
have a good many humorous personages among the more learned 
ones, in order that the game may be very amusing as well as in- 
structive. It is well adapted for the family circle, when the 
household gather around the evening lamp or flashing fire, — if 
such luxuries have not all been crowded out of sight by the mod- 
ern improvements of poor gas and dreary registers, — when the 
mother and father join with their children in merry games ; for 
the little ones can take the little heroes of their nursery tales, 
and the older ones such characters as they think most adapted 
to instruct and entertain the children and themselves at the 
same time. 
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ESTABLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE CHILDREN. 


[All letters are to be addressed to Wide Awake, Drawer 8, Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan. ] 


HE enigma from my young Wide Awake, at the Indiana- 
polis Sentinel Rooms, came too late for the April number ; 
but here are thanks to Master L. G. M. for the anagram, and he 
shall see it in print. 3 


The letter of Cramer Sexton arrived too late. The prizes 
were awarded. The description was accurate and well written, 
and gave more interesting details than any letter received. Bet- 
ter luck next time, Cramer. 


S———, Jan. 22, 1875. 

Dear Eprror: I read the Wide Awake ever so much. Jimmie Lane says 
there isn’t any ‘‘fat-tailed sheep’’ you described, but my papa says there is, 
for he has seen them. 

Papa is a missionary, and what I want to know is, whether you would like 
to have me write you some little letters about what he sees away off among the 
heathen? I have a little school of boys and girls every Monday evening, for 
papa says I must be a little missionary at home while he is away. 

I won’t charge you anything for telling what I know, for I would like to 
have all the little folks in America know about the little heathen children ; and 
if you want me to, I will write you what papa calls a series of letters. 

Sincerely yours, Luruer B. 


s ‘ é ‘ 


s 
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Certainly ; we hope Master Luther will give'us the benefit of 
his knowledge, and tell us about his own little evening schools 
besides. 


CuHATEAUGUAY Basin, Feb. 3. 

DEAR CHILDREN: My two little Wide Awakes, Maysie and Minnie, live 
in the province of Quebec; and in summer their home is very beautiful — so 
pretty, in fact, that when Louisa Chandler Moulton wrote that opening poem 
in Wide Awake, Minnie exclaimed, ‘‘Why, mamma, she must have seen 
our garden!” I wrote to the sweet poetess, who is a dear friend of mine ; 
and she, who had heard our garden described so often, and who hopes some day 
to see it, replied, ‘‘ Tell blue-eyed Minnie I saw your garden in a dream.” 

You may imagine then the delight of my two little Canadians, when mamma 
whispered one day that she intended to take them to Boston. “ It don’t seem 
as if we could be going,’ they kept repeating until they found themselves 
really and snugly seated in a Pullman car, and bidding good-bye to Mount 
Royal, “ or old hoary-head,”’ as Maysie calls our beautiful mountain. 

Perhaps you have never been through the tubular bridge that spans the St. 
Lawrence. It was quite an event to the little girls,and Minnie crept her hand 
softly along in the darkness till it touched mamma’s, and then she felt safe, 
but drew a long breath as they emerged. ‘‘ How long is the Victoria bridge ?”’ 
asked mamma. ‘‘Two miles,” replied Minnie; ‘‘and it’s like thunder and 
lightning ;”? which latter part of the description is not in the geography. Then 
real darkness came slowly on, the lamps were lit, and little Minnie, who in her 
ten years of life had never seen anybody darker than a crowd of sunburned 
country children, was surprised when the colored attendant came to make up 
the beds. We awoke in Boston, and made our toilettes while he shut the 
beds, and Minnie made a very original suggestion to me. ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
mamma, if the Magic Carpet wears out, the Wide Awakes might take a Pull- 
man car?’’ so magical to her was her journey. 

Of course I need not describe Boston to you, my Wide Awakes, who know 
its crooked streets so well, and its historical wonders which were new to us, 
although familiar ; for as Minnie said, after seeing Bunker Hill, she ‘“‘felt as if 
she had been through the United States history.’’ At the small house beside 
the monument she bought a book called a ‘‘ Brochure of Bunker Hill,”’ and, 
with her finger at the place, shut it up and told me the immense granite obe- 
lisk was 221 feet high, weighs two and a half tons, and was raised to its place by 
a pair of shears. ‘‘Queer shears, I should think !”’ said thoughtful Maysie, 
looking up. 

Then they went to the top of the State House, and ran down, counting 240 
steps as they descended ; and afterwards spent a very pleasant hour in the won- 
derful library that was mamma’s admiration and delight. I must not forget to 
tell you about the Cambridge day, for it was quite a treat. Of course these 
little girls had heard of Longfellow, and knew a great many of his poems, so 
they were anxious to see Cambridge? and, after taking the wrong car and being 
eurtly put out by the conductor, they at last got into the one marked Harvard 
Square; and crossing the river Charles, found themselves, after a while, in 
sight of the College. 

O, these elms! so large, so beautiful — with their projecting branches 
stretched out as if guarding the grounds! The children were wild with delight ; 
and presently a young,, fair-looking gentleman came out of one of the halls. 
**Can you please tell us which is the way to Longfellow’s?”’ said mamma. ‘‘Go 

_ along Brattle Street,” said he,w‘‘and follow the setting sun.” The idea was 
very pretty ; for just at that moment the red sunset threw a brilliant light over 
the road leading to the poet’s home, and we walked on until we came to the 
house. 

No thought of intrusion ; simply to see the “homes of the poets.’? Elm- 
wood and the old Holmes house delighted my little Canadians; and as we 
returned from our long walk, mamma told them of the great men who had 
lived in the old Wadsworth house, the former presidents of the University. 
One day of the trip was given to visiting the stores, and of course the toy- 
shops and wonderful dolls attracted the eyes of Minnie. 
occurred that mamma was ever after proud to tell. 


Here a little incident 
In one of the stores were 
some young ladies with whom mamma was acquainted, and one day she left 
the children there while she made some visits with a friend. On the counter 
lay a box of invisible hairpins, which the little girl admired as curiosities of 
fineness and finish. A pleasant-faced young lady, who was attending some 


customers, said to her, “‘ You can have that hairpin, dear.’? Still Minnie did 
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not touch it; and when told a second time, she, shy and quiet as is her wont, 
found courage to say, *‘/¢ is not yours to give me.’ Nor could any persua- 
sion induce her to take the hairpin ; for, on being further pressed, she remarked, 
“If you have a box of your own, I should like one.’” Mamma was pleased 
when she heard the little story, for she had not deemed it possible her little 
girl had such correct ideas of right; and Mr. Grey, the owner of the store, who 
overheard the conversation, while amused at the child’s persistent conclusions, 
remarked, ‘‘She will be an honest, upright woman.”’ 

_ Am I intruding on the valuable space of Wide Awake? I’ll say good-night, 
and tell you more of my Canadians next time. AnnieE L. J. 


Minnesota, Feb. 1. 

DEAR Wipe AwaxEs: You will, I am sure, forgive me for venturing into 
your Post-Office Department, though I az a grown woman, when I tell you 
that Iam so glad your editor has asked you to celebrate the centennial year 
by planting some trees, and Iam almost glad she has asked me to work with 
her and encourage you. Did you ever happen to come across the word “for- 
ester”? in your big dictionary? If you have, you know that it means one who 
“watches the forests.’”? You must watch them as well as make them. We 
want each member of this corps to pledge himself or herself never to uselessly 
destroy or mutilate the trees, but always to love, cultivate, and protect them, 
wherever you may be — in the east or the west, in the north or the south —as 
long as you live. Do you suppose that we shall always have the woods and 
trees, if nobody takés pains to keep them? Not by any means. And some 
wise and anxious men prophesy terrible things that will happen if we all con- 
tinue destroying the trees. They say that surely some day, though a great 
many years hence, of course, if the river-banks and brook-sides are all stripped 
of trees, there will be awful and destructive floods in times of freshets. Be- 
sides, the atmosphere will become so very impure without the trees to absorb 
its poisonous gases, that plagues of disease will devastate the earth. 

But I do not wish to frighten you into this work, for all these terrible things 
will not come to pass in your day. I would rather bid you think of the vil- 
lages where the hot summer sun bakes the naked stréets; think of the little 
schoolhouses where the fierce light glares in at you all day long, and outside 
there is nothing more inviting than your dusty ball-ground and patches of may- 
weed; think of the meeting-houses, surrounded only by rows of hitching-posts ; 
think of the long miles of unsheltered country roads. 

How delightful it would be if cherry trees, and apple-trees, and peach-trees, 
and butternut and walnut trees lined the fences along every road in your neigh- 
borhood, planted by the children, and free to everybody, birds and all. If you 
plant such rows of trees this spring, before you are men and women they will 
be bearing fruit, and gladdening every passer-by. 

Where will the birds go when the forests are gone? If you love the birds, 
you must protect the forests. Some of you, no doubt, live upon the great 
prairies where there are no trees. You know what it is to stay at home from 
school all winter, because you can’t face the biting, unfettered winds, and that 
there is danger of losing your way in sudden storms. You know what it is to 
twist hay all summer and all winter to keep the kitchen-fire going, because 
there is no wood. You know what a dreary affair a picnic is in the school- 
house, instead of under trees. You know what it is not to have stores of 
hickory nuts, butternuts, and walnuts, to make feasts in winter evenings. You 
know how unsightly the great marshes, or ‘ 
factory the winding fu 
son, then 


sloughs,”’ are, and how unsatis- 


‘run,”? which only runs for a short time in the rainy sea- 


“goes to grass,’? — the very hugest grass in the world, to be sure, 
but not lending quite so much softness and beauty to the landscape as would a 
wavy row of willows. 

You understand, I dare say, that unless all the people, big and little, old and 
young, go to work with might and main to “ build forests,’’ the fertile prairies 
might as well have been left uninhabited. 

Dear Wide Awakes, and children everywhere, remember that this is 
our Centennial year, and you could not celebrate it in more beautiful fashion 
than by planting trees all over the land. Lucia C. BELL. 


How is it, my Wide Awakes? Have you selected your little 
trees? Have you chosen the spots where they shall be set? 
Mave you found the place to plant a clump just where you would 
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like to have a “nesty” seat? Have you been hunting through 
papa’s Tribunes, and the Rurals, and the Agriculturists, to 
learn how to plant your centennial trees? Have you coaxed 
papa to help you?) Remember, now, that I wish every one of 


my Foresters, girls and boys, to send me their names, and that 
I wish you all to read the article upon Tree-Planting in this 
number of Wide Awake. It was written especially for you by a 
gentleman of great experience. 
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BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


HILDREN, have you ever heard of Haydn? 
that many of you must have already heard of him ; but, 
perhaps, very few of you know that he did anything for you in 
his lifetime. You have been told that he was a great composer. 
Were you afraid of this long word? It reminds me of another 
that once, at least, meant something that hurts. There was a 
man who had, I think, three boys. They were always mischiev- 
ous little fellows, and sometimes, I fancy, naughty. Their father 
used to keep a long, slender bit of birch in the house that he 
called a “ persuader,” because, as he said, it would persuade the 
boys to be good when they didn’t mind his words. Well, a com- 
poser is a person who writes music, like Mozart, who wrote the 
/ first piece that you found on the music-page of the Wide Awake. 
Haydn wasn’t so wonderful a man as Mozart, and yet he was 
great, as you will all agree when you are older. He wrote very 
many “works,” as we call them, some of which you will by-and- 
by learn to play upon the piano. The greatest of them all is, 
perhaps, the Oratorio, “The Creation,” which is nothing more 
nor less than the first chapter of the Bible set to music. 

I said that he did something for you. I must explain what I 
meant by these words. Great as he was, he wasn’t too great to 
enjoy harmless sport ; and he often played tricks with music, to 
please himself and others, that were very funny indeed. It is 
about one of these music-tricks that I want to tell you. Haydn 
lived many years in a town called Eisenstadt, in Hungary, where 
it was his duty to write music for a prince and his court. He 
was one day at a fair in a little village not far from his house, 
where he saw all sorts of musical toys for sale. I presume that 
he heard more than one of the children of the village trying 
them in the streets as he went from one to another of the stalls. 
Perhaps a company of these boys, with broomsticks for muskets, 
passed him, marching to the music of a tin trumpet and a tiny 
drum, as soberly as if they had been real soldiers ; or he may 
have spied a knot of girls sitting on the steps of one of the houses 
holding a concert such as children even nowenjoy. I’m not sure 
that he saw all of these things ; I only know that when he went 
home from the fair he carried a basket that would have made you 
merry a month, for it was full of whistles, and trumpets, and 
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drums, and fiddles, and cuckoos, and bells, and rattles, and other 
musical toys, as many as he could find—in all, I think, seven- 
teen kinds. When he reached home, his friends must have thought 
“Music had turned his head, poor man,” and began to wonder 
who would take his place at court. If they at first had such a 
thought, they soon had even better reason for it, for he spent 
hours whistling and tooting, and making, in his own room, fifteen 
other noises, that I can’t spend time to describe. He was study- 
ing his instruments, trying to find what they would do. T’ll war-- 
rant you, there were boys on the same street that envied him. 
How they would have liked to try his collection! They would 
have made the trumpets scream until the passing people put their 
fingers in their ears ; and such a din as they would have raised 
with the drums! They weren’t invited, however, to help their 
good friend, but had to listen and long to be in his place. 

After a little while there was only now and then a sound from 
the toy orchestra. At one time it would be the tinkle of a bell, 
at another a faint note from a whistle that sounded like the peep 
of a chicken going to sleep under its mother’s wing. There were 
sometimes days when not one of the instruments was heard. 
“What can Papa Haydn be doing ?” said the boys and girls to 
one another when they met. Are you as curious as they ? 

At last the secret was made known. The great man came from 
his study, with his basket and a pile of music on his arm. He had 
written for the toys that he bought at the fair, a symphony — yes, 
a long piece of music in four movements — like those that are 
played at the best concerts by our own bands, with solos and 
duets and the rest of the variations. Think of a solo by a penny 
whistle ! 

“ And was it ever performed?” you ask. Most certainly. It 
was played at the court of his prince, under the direction of 
Haydn, and it has been performed many times since that day. I 
have myself heard it in Boston, where it has often been given at 
children’s festivals. Possibly some of you have heard it. If you 
haven’t, you'll not, I’m sure, miss so rare sport if you ever have 
a chance to enjoy it. 

Hereafter you must count the great composer among your 
friends. Remember that Joseph Haydn, the author of “The 
Creation,” thought of you, and did something to make all chil- 
dren happy, and therefore you must cherish his name. 


WINTER, ADIEU! ~~ on. 
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1. Win-ter, a - dieu! Your time is through: Part-ings, they say are sad; 
2. Win-ter, a - dieu! Your time is through: Glad-ly I you for- get, 
3. Win-ter, a - dieu! Your time is throughs Get OEE iss ee -i- we 
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Yours makes me tru- ly glad! Win-ter, a - dieu! No time for you. 

Care not how far you get; Win-ter, a - dieu! No time for you. 

ySpring birds are fall of glee; Win-ter, a_ - oe No time for you. 
eae a a eg a ___ ae 
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1. Cuck - c 00, cuck - 00, cometh to cheer! Join we in cho - rus,hap-py and joy - ous; 
2. Cuck - 00, cuck - 00, still do I hear, Come to the fountain, woodland and mountain; 
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Spring-time, Spring-time, Spring-time is _ here. 
Spring-time, Spring-time, Spring-time is _ here. 
Gone is Win -ter, gone, gone a = way. 
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HANGING A BEAR. 


BEEING? Fees BIRDS: 


BY H.R. HUDSON. 


ACE day I have been hunting 


For ends of scarlet bunting, 
For pieces, out of rag-bags, whose colors make a show, 
Fragments of red, or azure, 
Bright bits of doll-house treasure 
And faded bows and ribbons worn many years ago, 


From sill and from projection 

I hang this gay collection, : 

I strew the lawn and garden path, I fringe each bush 
and tree, 

I dress the door and casement, 

The garret and the basement, 

Then watch to see if birds, perchance, will use my 
charity. 


There comes a pretty chatter, 
There comes a fairy patter 
Of tiny feet upon the roof and branches hanging low, 
And flirts of wing and feather, 
And little strifes together, 
And sheers and flights and flutterings and wheelings 
to and fro, 


There is a dash of scarlet 
On yonder saucy varlet, 
And this one, just beside me, is dressed in blue and 


gray ; 


This one 1s golden color, 
And that one’s coat is duller, 
And here’s a bird whose crest and tail have orange 


tippings gay. 


A shadow and a flutter ! 

A chirp above the shutter! 

See this swift oriole that wheels about the window, 
here ! 

Now flitting sidewise shyly, 

Now, with approaches wily 

Circling and circling closer, between desire and fear. 


Oh, pirates, dressed in feathers, 

Careless of winds or weathers, 

How you begin to plunder, how bold you all have 
grown! 

How each among the number 

His claws and beak will cumber 

And carry off the strings and rags as though they 
were his own. 


The stock is fast diminished, 

And when the nests are finished, 

The nests of orioles and wrens, of robins and of jays, 

In pleasant summer leisures 

T’ll watch the rag-bag’s treasures 

Swing in the wind and sunshine above the garden 
ways. 
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BELLE LANGLEY’S PUNISHMENT. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


FTER duly reflecting upon the fact of how 

many pretty children there always are in the 
world, it still seems only justice to Belle Langley that 
she should be called, at the time she had reached 
eleven years, one of the prettiest children in all her 
generation. She had soft, expressive blue eyes, and 
a sweet fresh complexion, and a mouth like a rose- 
bud, and two really charming dimples; but added to 
these attractions Belle had something even more 
beautiful still. And this was her long, golden curly 
_hair,—hair that reached nearly to her waist in a splen- 
did shining flood, and that sparkled in the sunlight 
after a manner which might have made the Fair One 
with the Golden Locks, had that well-known person- 
age ever chanced to gaze upon her bright-tressed 
young rival, quite pardonably jealous. 

- Belle Langley was what we call “good at heart,” 
and there is no doubt that she had some excellent, 
promising traits ; but her head had been a good deal 
turned by flattery, there is no use attempting to deny. 
The girls at school used to put their arms round her 
waist and wind her long glowing curls over their fin- 
gers in an envious way, and whisper their admiration 
in her ears till those rosy little articles actually tingled 
with satisfaction. ‘The poor child began to grow vain, 

. as a matter of course, and this vanity would crop out 
at home in various unpleasant ways. Her mother 
was sadly distressed about it. 

“T have a great mind to take Belle away from Mrs. 
Mac Martin’s school,” Mrs. Langley told her husband, 
one evening. “She has gotten among a set of girls 
who are ruining her.” 

Mr. Langley laughed in an off-hand way. He was 
a person who always looked upon. the sunny side 
of everything. “Don’t fret,” he advised, cheerfully. 
“Tt’s a harder matter to ruin our Belle than you 
think I don’t wonder that her schoolfellows make a 
fuss over her. She gets prettier every week. And 
her hair is magnificent !”’ 


Perhaps Belle’s most fervent admirer at school was 
a certain Miss Rebecca Romayne. She was some 
three years Belle’s senior and well above her in all 
studies. It was rather flattering, certainly, to have 
one of the “big girls” behave as Rebecca behaved 
toward Belle; she never seemed weary of caressing 
her and of slipping candies into her hand and of call- 
ing her “little Beauty.” Belle did not perceive that 
Rebecca but seldom went with the girls in her own 
class and of her own age, and it never occurred to 
Belle but that her admirer was a very charming person. 
Rebecca had a thin, long face and a pair of dull blue 
eyes. She was not pretty. Some people thought her 
extremely ugly, and some thought that her face ex- 
pressed viciousness. She used to wear silk dresses to 
school, at times, but they were generally soiled down 
the front breadth as if through wanton negligence. 
Then, too, her passion for decorating herself with 
jewelry was very strong, and a passion, as well, upon 
which those in charge of her evidently put no restric- 
tion. ' 

One day Rebecca Romayne came to visit Belle. 
Mrs. Langley had never seen this friend of her daugh- 
ter’s until now, though she had repeatedly heard Belle 
sound her praises as being “Oh, such a nice girl!” 
and possessing numerous other excellences defined in 
a less general manner. During the visit Mrs. Lang- 
ley treated Rebecca (it was Saturday and she staid to 
luncheon) with perfect politeness. But when the vis- 
itor had gone she told her daughter that she did not 
wish Rebecca ever to come there again. 

Belle was so aggrieved at this that she had a fit of 
severe crying. Perhaps Mrs. Langley would have ex- 
plained her reasons for banishing Rebecca— and you 
may be sure that they were good reasons —if her lit- 
tle girl had not behaved so tempestuously. As it 
was, she concluded to reserve her explanation until a 
time when Belle might hear it with greater calmness. 

During the next few days Belle continued her inti- 
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_ macy with Rebecca whilst in school. They would 
often leave the school together and walk until their 
divergent homeward courses caused them to separate. 
One Friday afternoon, on an occasion of this sort, 
, Rebecga suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh, by the way, Belle, ’m going to have a little 
party to-morrow, and ma said I might ask you to it.” 

“A party!” murmured Belle, opening her pretty 
blue eyes very wide indeed. 

“Only a small one,” explained Rebecca. “ Four 
or five of my girl friends (none of the girls who go to 
Mrs. Mac Martin’s) are coming to spend the after- 
noon. Lucy Briggs is the name of one of them, and 
she’s going to bring the splendid wax doll that her fa- 
ther gave her last Christmas. We’ll play games, you 
know, and all that. I wish you’d come ; won’t you?” 

Belle refused this cordial invitation in so awk- 
ward a manner that Rebecca mistook her hesitancy 
for uncertainty regarding her mother’s permission. 
“Do beg your mother to let you come,” she instructed 
Belle, as they were about separating. ‘Tell her that 
‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ I 

think your mother’s awfully strict with you —upon 
my word I do. JZ wouldn’t stand it!” asserted Re- 
becca, with a rebellious little head-toss. “I wouldn’t 
be treated like such a ¢horough baby, having to ask 
her leave if I wanted to as much as walk across the 
room. Now, Belle, you just say that you wish im- 
mensely to come to-morrow, and she can’t be hard- 
hearted enough for a refusal. Our address is No. — 
East 39th Street. Don’t forget, now. I shall expect 
wou.) * 

Belle did not even think it worth her while to in- 

form her mother, on going home, of Rebecca’s invita- 

tion. That evening she learned that both her parents 
- intended making a visit to her Aunt Katharine, a lady 
who owned a handsome country residence among the 
New York suburbs. These visits had often been paid 
before, and Belle knew that her parents rarely re- 
turned from them until late in the evening — some- 
where between nine or ten o’clock. It was now the 
latter part of April, and the charming spring weather 
of the present season had no doubt induced her par- 
ents to choose the next day for their trip. 

Belle never thought to connect the circumstance of 
their contemplated departure in any manner with that 
of having received Rebecca’s invitation, until after 
Mr. and Mrs. Langley had left the house on the fol- 


lowing morning. Aunt Katharine, an elderly widow 
lady, was not fond of children, be it to her shame re- 
corded ; otherwise, both Belle and her little five-year- 
old brother, Arthur, would perhaps have been taken. 
As it was, the fact of passing her Saturday in a state 
very much like utter solitude put Belle, at an early 
hour, into anything but an agreeable humor. 

Little Arthur’s nurse, Ellen, attempted to be civil, 
once or twice, but it must be recorded of Belle that 
she absorbed herself in a book for several hours and 
hardly noticed Ellen when she addressed her. As for 
little Arthur, she snubbed him outright in the most 
cruel of fashions, calling him “a young mischief” 
merely because he dared caressingly to finger one of 
her golden curls. After a while she threw down her 
book and began to stare out of the window. 

A clock on the mantle struck twelve. Her mother 
had given Belle permission to go and stay as long as 
she wanted with her young cousin, Jenny Morrison, 
who lived only a block off. But Belle turned up one 
of her pretty lips at the mere thought of Jenny Morri- 
son, just then. A few quiet hours in her society 
seemed so commonplace compared with the possibility 
of going to Rebecca Romayne’s party. 

I suppose it may as well be told in a few words as 
many. Belle suddenly determined to profit by her 
mother’s absence and make one of Rebecca’s guests. 
She presumed to present as an excuse for this con- 
duct the flimsy argument that she had not mentioned 
to her mother anything about the invitation, and con- 
sequently knew nothing as to what the maternal 
wishes might be. But this was utterly untrue, for she 
was in her heart of hearts absolutely certain that her 
mother would have forbidden any such visit. 

A little later Ellen went out with young Arthur. 
“That gives me a splendid opportunity to steal away 
without being seen,” thought Belle; ‘and when I 
get back I’ll just make Ellen promise that she won’t 
say a word to mamma about my going out at all. I’m 
sure I can make Ellen promise this. I always could 
manage her quite as I pleased.” 

Belle got out of the house perfectly unobserved. 
The walk to 39th Street was not very long, as she 
herself lived in zgth, but she discovered that Rebecca 
Romayne lived truly an immense distance over 
toward the eastern portion of the city. The district 
through which she passed had sometimes a very un- 
pleasant aspect indeed. At last she came to a cer- 
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tain extremely small and shabby-looking house, which 
bore the desired number over its rather dusty door- 
way. She rang the bell somewhat timidly and dis- 
trustfully. After she had repeated the summons three 
times, the door was opened by no less a person than 
Rebecca herself, resplendent in a pair of noticeable 
golden ear-rings and a conspicuous watch-chain. The 
whole house smelt as though someone was somewhere 
frying ham. 

Rebecca was delighted to see Belle, and led her 
into the parlor, where several girls were assembled. 
Belle had never seen any of them before, but she soon 
became intimate with one or two. They had a bold, 
careless way of speaking and acting that Belle’s 
mother would perhaps have thought vulgar, but that 
Belle herself thought exceedingly pleasant. Lucy 
Briggs had brought her magnificent wax-doll, and 
Belle delivered herself of a great many “ ohs” and 
“ahs” over its magnificence. Presently a game of 
blind-man’s-buff was played at which there was a 
great deal of hearty laughter and rompish fun— and 
a great deal of downright rudeness as well. Other 
games followed in quick succession. Belle was con- 
siderably shocked, now and then, at certain things 
which the girls did and said; but on the whole her 
enjoyment must be called something in every way ex- 
cessive. The hours fairly sped along to her, and 
when several of the girls left she was astonished to 
find that the dusk of evening was already beginning. 
Her heart sank at the thought of having to traverse 
those disagreeable lengths of side street whilst the 
darkness was settling down on them; and yet she 
could not ask Rebecca to go with her and return her- 
self by dark. As for requesting a servant’s company, 
it looked doubtful whether the Romaynes might have 
a servant to spare. 

The other girls had all trooped off before Belle 
fairly got her things-on ; for she had stood hesitating 
for some time as to the propriety of asking Rebecca 
to let a servant accompany her, finally deciding that 
she would not do so. “I live ever so far away. I 
ought to have gone sooner,” she murmured, as Re- 
becca was opening the door for her. 

“Why, I hope you’re not afraid,” said Rebecca, a 
little bit mockingly. “ There’s nothing at all to be 
afraid of at ¢#zs hour.” 

And then a shamed feeling came over Belle, and 
she answered promptly: “Oh, no ; nothing at all.” 


She had hardly gone a block before she found her- 
self in a very nervous state. It seemed to her that 
everybody stared at her as they passed her by in the 
deepening dusk, and at once discovered that she had 
never before been out alone at such an hour. _ : 

She walked rapidly on, perhaps showing in her 
manner just how frightened she was. At length she 
was astonished, though it can hardly be said alarmed, 
by hearing a voice behind her say in gentle tones: 

“Tittle girl, little girl. Stop a moment.” 

Not alarmed, because the tones were so gentle, 
Belle stood quite still, and turned her head. A mo- 
ment later, a stout lady in black was walking at her 
side. The stout lady in black raised her veil and 
looked at Belle with a very agreeable expression. 

“You were walking so fast, little girl, that I thought 
you must be afraid of something, were you not?” 

“Yes,” admitted Belle, at once won by the lady’s 
pleasant manner, “I’m not used to being out so late, 
or in such a queer part of the city, either.” 

The lady now asked Belle several questions in a 
sweet tone of voice,— questions relating to her name, 
her place of residence, and her reasons for being in 
the street at so late an hour. 

“T’ve a good mind to ride home with you,” she at 
length kindly said. “ Yes, my dear, I think I will.” 
She hailed a Avenue car that was just passing. © 
The car stopped. ‘‘Come,” she said, in the gentlest 
way, “this will get you home much quicker, and I 
think it a shame that so pretty and nice a little girl 
should be completely alone at such an hour in the 


evening.” . 

Belle’s last scruple on the subject of accepting this 
agreeable-spoken escort now completely vanished. A 
moment later she had put her small hand into the 
lady’s larger and comfortably plump one, and they 
hurried toward the car. 

Almost as soon as they were seated, Belle’s com- 
panion asked her, with a most engaging smile, whether 
she was not fond of stories. Of course Belle answered 
in prompt affirmative. ‘ Because,’”’ said the kind 
lady, ““I have just been reading the prettiest little 
exactly suited, I should say, to a girl of your 
And then the kind lady narrated her story, 
which Belle found to be extremely interesting, though 
it was certainly quite long. Meanwhile the car in 
which they sat went jinglingly onward. 

Belle at length cast a look out of the window near- . 


story 


” 
age. 
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est her, just as the lady finished her charming tale. 

It had grown too dark for her to distinguish any- 
thing specially, but she had a suddenly awakened 
sense of having been carried a good distance beyond 
her street. 

She jumped up instantly. ‘ We must be past my 
street,” she exclaimed, looking quite anxious and ex- 
cited. 

The lady at once rose also, took a glance out of a 
window, and quietly reassured Belle by murmuring, 

“We've gone a little out of our way — but only a lit- 
tle. It’s lucky you. spoke when you did, my dear 
Belle. Let us get off right away.” 

Three minutes afterward they were again in the 
street together. Such an odd, crooked, unfamiliar 
street! ‘“‘I—JI don’t know where we caz be,” Belle 
began plaintively to whisper. “‘ This must be very far 
from home — very far indeed!” 

These last words of Belle’s appeared to amuse the 
lady very much indeed, for she laughed the softest 
and most musical of laughs. “ Why, my dear child, 

we are only a little distance from your street. Those 
cars take a kind of side-cut just here. Do you see 
that wide street we are coming to?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Belle. 

“Well, after we get through that, we shall find our- 
Avenue, right beside your particular 


selves in 
street.” 

_ This was very contenting sort of information to 
Belle. ‘The street we are in now has a rather 
shabby look,” she stated. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” laughed the lady, “for I live 
in this street.” 

OY Ours 

“Yes. You didn’t suppose we were such near 
neighbors, did you? Here’s the house; it’s small, 
you know, but it’s clean and comfortable.” 

Belle did not think that it looked either. ‘“ Why 
are you stopping?” she asked quite nervously, as the 
lady paused. 

“Only, my dear, because I'd like to tell them 
where I am. I’ve two girls waiting for me, you 
know,” the lady went on, with one of her nicest 
smiles ; “the eldest is just about your age, and her 
little sister much younger. Come in with me whilst I 
tell them that I am just going to take you round the 
block.” 

_ “Well,” acquiesced Belle, rather hesitatingly. 


Her companion rang the dingy door-bell of this 
dingy basement house. A slatternly old woman with 
very black eyes and high cheek-bones answered her 
summons. Belle soon found herself standing in a 
narrow, dim-lit hall. 

The old woman with the black eyes and the high 
cheek-bones was staring at Belle in a strange, search- 
ing way ; and presently she turned her look upon the 
pleasant lady, as much as to say: “What does it all 
mean? Why have you brought her?” 

“Did you ever see such a head of hair?” asked 
the lady, at this point, in tones so hard, cold and busi- 
ness-like that Belle could scarcely realize that it could 
be her voice. 

“Fine,” assented the old woman, somewhat grunt- 
ingly. “Yes, very fine indeed. But you certainly 
don’t mean, — well, if you do xo¢ beat everything for 
cuteness that ever I met!” And the old woman 
threw up both her hands toward the ceiling as she ut- 
tered these words. 

- Poor Belle began to tremble with a vague, dreadful 
foreboding of some near calamity. 

“What — what is it?” she stammered, with a very 
appealing look toward the lady who had brought her 
hither. “‘ Have —have you been deceiving me in any 
way 2” 

“Ves, my child, I have,” said her former escort. 
with a harsh laugh. “But TP m not going to hurt you 
now,,. SO yee needn’t look frightened.” 

~Ohe no, 
mocking consolation. “She isn’t going to harm a 
hair of your head — to be sure she isn’t.” 

And then it all flashed through Belle’s mind. 
“They are going to cut off my hair!” she cried to 
herself, remembering how she had heard that the 
false hair which ladies bought in barber-shops was all 
cut from human heads. ’ 


’ exclaimed the old woman, in a tone of 


She put both her pretty hands together and moaned 
out to the old woman, — for it seemed to Belle, now, 
that even this ugly creature must have more heart 
than the handsome hypocrite who had brought her to 
the present place : — 

“Oh, please, please protect me. 
her do anything horrible!” 

The old woman shook her head and moved several 
steps off. ‘‘ Watch her,” said Belle’s late companion, 
“and see that she doesn’t get away. I shan’t be gone 


” 


Please don’t let 


long. 
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And she was not; for she soon reappeared, after 
leaving the hall, with a formidable pair of steel scis- 
sors. A few minutes later the sinewy hands of the 
old woman were firmly gripping poor Belle, while one 
after one her splendid golden curls were clipped 
away, close to the roots. 

The poor child seemed to know that any great 
amount of screaming or resistance would only subject 
her to more and more of violence; so she merely 


i 


the wretch laughed her pleasant, deceiving laugh 
again. ‘“That’s almost what I agreed to do at first ; 
isn’t it, little goosie ? ” 


Mr. and Mrs. Langley arrived home that evening at 
eight o’clock. When informed by Ellen of Belle’s 
long-continued disappearance they could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. Messages were dispatched to sey- 
eral of Belle’s friends in the immediate neighborhood 
— we can readily guess with what result. Poor Mrs. 
Langley began to shed tears of alarm. 


wore a very long face, 


Mr. Langley 
At length, a little after nine 


““ONE AFTER ONE HER SPLENDID GOLDEN CURLS WERE CLIPPED 


sobbed in a passionate, despairing kind of grief as her 
lovely tresses were stripped away. 

“And now, how about getting her home,” said the 
creature who had so cruelly used the scissors. ‘I’m 
very sure she doesn’t know where she is.” ‘Then, 
suddenly addressing poor sob-convulsed Belle: “I'll 
be merciful, my dear, and see that you get home 
safely. If you promise to behave yourself I’ll take 
you to your corner and leave you there.” And now 
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o’clock, there came a series of eager ringings at the 
door. 

Mrs. Langley ran and opened it herself. Poor 
Belle rushed into her mother’s arms with a wild hys- 
terical scream. But presently her mother drew back 
from her, uttering an alarmed cry. 

“Why, Belle, what has happened to you?” 

“Can’t you see?” moaned Belle, throwing off her 
hat. ‘All my beautiful hair has been stolen — cut 
off by a thief! Oh, it’s too bad! I’m a fright to look 
at! All my beauty’s gone! Oh, what ska// I do?” 

These and many similar woful expressions burst 
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- from Belle’s lips. 


But though her parents both felt 
for her in her grief, and did much more than they 
ought to have done, perhaps, as regarded consolation, 
they were still both mindful of how salutary the lesson 
of their little daughter’s loss would in all likelihood 
prove. And salutary it did prove to Belle, in after 
months, Whilst her golden hair was slowly growing 
again, she had ample opportunity for reflecting on her 
disobedience and for considering whether or no her 
punishment had not been justly deserved. 
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As for the temporary loss of her beauty, that has 
had an excellent effect. A few weeks of downright 
ugliness were the best cure for frivolous vanity that 
Belle could have undergone. She is even prettier 
now than in past time— perhaps because she herself 
thinks very much less on the subject of her looks. As 
for the shrewd purloiner of her hair, that personage’s 
whereabouts have remained, like those of many an- 
other evil-doer, wholly mysterious up to the present 
time. 


A OHITL'D SiN Bis O Ree NCE, 


BY K. 
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PART I. 


\ \ J~ lived in that same Casa Guidi from whose 

windows Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poet- 
eyes saw what she afterward put into glowing verse. 
Casa Guidi is a great pile of graystone, a pile of 


many windows which give upon the Via Maggio and a 


little piazza, as the squares in Florence are called. 
Consequently it is lighter and brighter than are many 
of the houses in Florence, where the streets are nar- 
row and the houses lofty. 

According to almost universal custom, Casa Guidi 
was divided into half a dozen different apartments, 
occupied by as many families. Ours was on the 
second floor, on the side of the house overlooking 
the piazza on which stood the church of San Felice. 
The pleasantest room in our apartment, as I thought, 
was a room in which I passed many hours of an ail- 
ing childhood; a room which I christened “The 
Gallery,” because it was long and narrow, and was 
hung with many cheerful pictures. It opened into a 
little boudoir at one end, and into the sa/on at the 
other. The walls of gallery and boudoir were fres- 
coed gayly with fruits, and flowers, and birds. 

Here the sun streamed in all through the long, 
mild, Florentine winters; here I would lie on my 
couch, and count the roses on the walls, and the birds, 
and the apricots, and listen to the cries in the streets ; 
and, if a procession went by, hurry to the window and 


watch it pass, and stay at the window until I was 
tired, when I would totter back to my couch, and my 
day-dreams, and my drawing, and my verse-making, 
and my attempts at studying. 

I was fired with artist-ambitions at the age of ten; 
and what wonder, surrounded as I was by artists liv- 
ing and dead, and by their immortal works. It seemed 
to me then that one musf put all one’s impressions of 
sight and form into shape. But I did not develop 
well. Noses proved a stumbling-block, which I never 
overcame, to my attaining to eminence in figure- 
sketching, 

The picture that I admired most in those days was 
one of Judith holding up the gory head of Holofernes, 
in the Pitti Gallery of Paintings. I was seized with 
a longing to copy~it, on my return from my first 
visit to the Gallery. I seated myself, one evening, be- 
fore a sheet of drawing-paper, and I tried and tried ; 
but the nose of Holofernes was too much for me. All 
that I could accomplish was something that resem- 
bled an enlarged interrogation mark, and recalled 
Chinese Art, as illustrated on fans. I was disap- 
pointed, disgusted — but, above all, surprised: it was 
my first intimation that “to do” is not “as easy as 
’tis to know what ’twere good to do.” 

In the midst of my futile efforts, a broad-shouldered, 
bearded man was announced, who, having shaken 
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hands with the grown-ups, came and seated himself 
beside the little girl, and her paint-box and pencils 
and care-worn face. 

“O, Mr. Hart,” I cried, “do make this nose for 
me!” 

Whereupon he made it, giving me many valuable 


suggestions, meanwhile, as to the effect produced by | 


judicious shading. Still, I was discouraged. It was 
borne in upon me that this was not my branch 
of art. 


‘* PosInG.” 


“Mr, Hart,” I said, “I think I would like to make 
noses your way.” 

“Would you? Then you shall. Come to my studio 
to-morrow, and you shall have some clay and a board, 
and try what you can do.” 

So the next day I insisted upon availing myself of 
this invitation. Mr. Hart was then elaborating his 
machine for taking portraits in marble, in his studio 
in the upper part of the city. He had always several 


busts on hand, excellent likenesses. His workmen 
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would be employed in cutting out the marble, while he 


molded his original thought out of the plastic clay. 


There has always been a fascination to me in stat- 


uary. Mr. Ruskin tells us that form appealed to the 
old Greeks more forcibly than color. That was in 


the youth of the race ; possibly, the first stage of art- 


development is an appreciation of form ; in my Case, 
I have not passed into the maturer stage yet. . The 
rounded proportions, curves, and reality of a statue 
appeal to me as no painting ever did. 

Nevertheless, I made no greater progress in 
molding than in sketching. I made my hands 
very sticky; I used up several pounds of clay ; 
then I relinquished my hopes of becoming a 
sculptor. I found it more to my taste to fol- 
iow Mr. Hart around the rooms, to chatter 
with the workmen, to ask innumerable ques- 
tions about the “ Invention.” 

It has been suggested that it was to this In- 
vention of Mr. Hart’s that Mrs. Browning re- 
ferred when she wrote of — 


“Just a shadow on a wall,” 


from which could be taken — 


““The measure of a man, 
Which is the measure of an angel, saith 
The apostle.” 


Mr. Hart wore the apron and the cap that 
sculptors affect, as a protection from the fine, 
white dust that the marble sheds ; generally, 
Costumes in 
Bohemia, the native land of artists, are apt 


too, an ancient dressing-gown. 


to be unconventional. 

It was a most wondrous thing to me to watch 
the brown clay take shapes and beauty under 
the. sculptor’s touch. I can still see him fashioning a 
wreath of grape-leaves around a Bacchante’s head ; the 
leaves would grow beneath his hand, in all the details 
of tendrils, stems, veinings. It seemed to me he must 
be so happy, to live in this world of his own creating. 
I hope that he was happy, the kindly man; he had 
the patience and the enthusiasm of the genuine artist, 
—a patience that had enabled him to surmount seri- 
ous obstacles before he reached his present position. 
Like Powers and Rheinhart, he began life as a stone- 


cutter. I wonder what dreams of beauty those three 
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men saw imprisoned in the unhewn stone, to which 
they longed to give shape, before Fate smiled on 
them, and put them in the way of doing the best that 
in them lay! 

In spite of the fact that neither Painting nor Sculp- 
ture proved propitious, a great reverence and love of 
Art was born in me at this time. Possibly a love and 
reverence all the more intense, because Art became 


, 
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to me, individually, an unattainable thing. I remem- 
ber passing many hours, at this period, in what would 
certainly have been durance vile, had I not been fired 
with a lofty ambition. Mr. Edwin White was sketch- 
ing in a picture which called for two figures— an old 
man and achild. The old man was easily obtained, 
a beautiful professional model of advanced years ; 
but the child was not so readily found. I was filled 
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An ITALIAN GARDEN. 


with secret joy when it was suggested to me that 
should be the required model. I was enchanted when 
the permission was given me to perform this impor- 
tant service. This was before «the time of the long 
illness to which I referred in the beginning of this 
paper. The spending every morning for a week or so 
in Mr. White’s studio implied the being excused 
from French verbs and Italian translations. What a 


happy life, I thought, to be a model! I envied the 
beautiful old patriarch with whom I was associated in 
this picture. Kneeling beside him, as I was instructed 
to do, I thought what bliss it would be to be asso- 
ciated with him always, and to go about with him from 
studio to studio, posing for pictures. 

There must be an inspiration for artists iri the 


very air of Florence. ‘The beautiful city is filled with 
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memorials of the past, painted and carved by the 
masters passed away. I suppose that artists are 
constantly aroused to the wish to do great things by 
the sight of what these others have accomplished. 
Then, too, the history of the past, the religion of 
the past, are such realities in Florence. The artist 
feels called upon to interpret them, not as dead fan- 
cies, but as facts. The mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans meets one at every turn. I, for one, 
was as intimately acquainted with the family history of 
Venus, of Ceres, of Pallas, of Persephone, as with that 
of Queen Elizabeth, of Catherine de’ Medici, of Hen- 
rietta Maria. Nay, I was more intimate with the de- 
lightful elder set. 

The heathen gods reigned sylvanly in the Boboli 
Gardens, and it was there that I formed a most inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with them. The Boboli 
Gardens are the gardens of the Pitti Palace, an im- 
mense, unlovely pile, the memorial of the ambition 
of the Marquis Pitti, who reared it. He had vowed 
that he would build a palace large enough to hold in 
its court-yard the palace of his hated rival, the Marquis 
Strozzi. He was as good as his word ; but in carry- 
ing out his designs he ruined his fortune. The 
vast palace, when completed, passed out of his hands 
into those of the Medici, then the Dukes of Florence. 
Afterwards, it became the residence of the foreign 
rulers of Florence. When I remember the city, Aus- 
trian soldiers guarded the great gateway of the Pitti, 
and marched up and down the court-yards ; and the 
showy white uniforms of Austrian officers were con- 
spicuous in the antechambers and guard-rooms. 

But behind the great palace, the fair Boboli Gar- 
dens spread away. There was a statue of Ceres 
crowning a terrace, up to which climbed other terraces 
—an amphitheatre of terraces, in truth, from a fish- 
pond in the centre—which commanded the city 
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through which the Arno flowed. Many a sunny day 
have we children — my sisters and I — sat at the base 
of this statue and gossiped about Ceres, — beautiful 
Mother Nature, and her daughter, who was stolen 
from her by the Dark King. t 
lower slope, was a statue of Pallas, with her calm, 
resolute face, her helmet, her spear, her owl I re- 
member that Millie, and Eva, and I, were especially 
fond of this Pallas. I used to wonder why it was 
that men should ever have been votaries of Venus 
rather than of her. I have ceased to wonder at this, 
since then; but in those days I especially criticised 
a statue of Venus, after the well-known Venus 
of Canova, which impressed me as insipid. This 
statue stood hard by the severe majesty of Pallas, 
white against a background of oleanders and laures- 
tines. 

Then there was a second fish-pond, in the center 
of which was an orange-island, about which tritons 
and mermen and mermaids were disposed. I can 
see their good-humored, gay — nay, some of them were 
even Jeering—faces still. _ Soulless creatures these, 
we were well aware, and so were sorry for them. 
The immortal gods, of course, we credited with souls ; 
but these — with the wood-nymphs, and bacchantes, 
and satyrs, that we were apt to come upon all through 
the garden, —these we classed as only on a level a 
trifle higher than that of the trees, and brooks, into 
which some of them had been transformed in the 
course of the vicissitudes of their careers. 

Perhaps it is because the spirit of the old religion 
so took possession of me in that Italian garden, that 
to this day the woods, and the dells, and the rocks, 
seem to me to be the embodied forms of living crea- 
tures. A Daphne waves her arms from the laurel 
tree ; a Clytie forever turns to her sun-lover, in the 
sunflower. 


Further down, on a 
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is 
THE VOICE OF THE MILL. 

WILLY is the miller’s little man ; 

And the mill calls all day, ‘‘ Willy, Willy!” 
And he grows fast as ever he can, 

Because the mill calls loud, ‘‘ Willy, Willy!” 
Papa keeps all the wheels go, go, go! 

Still the mill calls “‘ Willy ! hurry, hurry ! 
White-bread, brown-bread, eat it, and grow, 

grow; 

Johnny-cake, too. Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

With the chick-a-bids goes he to bed, 


And the mill grinds ‘‘ That’s it ; early, early ! 


Lull-lull-lull-a-by, seep, seepy-head, 
Seep, seep away ; I’ll call early, early!” 


Though, deep in the night, the mill sleeps too, 
It sings in its dreams aloud of Willy : — 

O, sweet is the old mill’s drowsy coo 
All, all night long, “Willy, Willy, Willy!” 


MAMMA’S SONG. 


WILLY’S THOUGHTS. 
WATERS, waters, and waters, 
That turn papa’s mill, — 

O, such beautiful waters ! 
Silver shine and silver flash, 
Tie the wheels with silver sash. 


Flowers, flowers, and flowers, — 
Where d’ you get, old mill, 

All these beautiful flowers? 
Lilies on water and land, 

Roses in a rainbow band. 
Birdies, birdies, and birdies, 
That fly by papa’s mill, — 

O, such beautiful birdies ! 

Black velvet wings, silver throats, 


' Yellow vests and scarlet coats. 


Winglets, winglets, and winglets, 
That whiz round papa’s mill, — 
O, such beautiful winglets ! 

They whiz and sweep right in my 
Dragon-flies and butterflies. [eyes, 


Stars, and stars, anda moonie, 
Right over papa’s mill, — 

O, you white shepherd moonie, 
Creeping through the cloudy bars, 
Sell me your flock of pretty stars. 


Fly, fly away, you owlie, 

Nor sail round papa’s mill, — 

Such a great, big, dark owlie ! 
Such great, cruel, flapping wings ! — 
Why come among my happy things? 


Work, work, work, all day calling, 
Bloom, Song, Light, all day falling, — 
Weave strong your double spell ! 
Bind my boy with double thralling, 
And tie your meshes well. . 


One hand outstretched to Duty, 
One hand outstretched to Beauty, — 
That’s all the way you can 
Outrun the owlie’s shadow, 
My little miller-man ! 
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BY REV. I. L. BEMAN. 


ANGMAN is an awful word. 
H It means the officer whose duty it is, when a 
murderer has been sentenced to be hanged, to fix the 
rope around his neck and swing the wretched criminal 
off into eternity. 

It must be a dreadful task for the hangman. Yet 
who would not ten thousand times prefer to be the 
hangman than the criminal ? 

In some of the United States a murderer is impris- 
oned for life instead of hanged; and to many people 
this seems equally just and far more humane. 

It is not, however, to write about this subject that 
I took my pen, but to tell the readers of the “ WiIpE 
Awake” of a little hangman who saved his own life 
by hanging his would-be murderer in the very attempt 
to kill. 

It was long ago, in south-western Pennsylvania, 
among the tributaries of the Monongahela River. 

For many weeks the timbers for Mr. Seals’ new 
mill had been preparing, and at length the day of the 


’ came. 


“ raising’ Early in the morning men began 
to gather from the surrounding country, most of them 
bearing guns, according to the custom of the border. 
At ten o’clock they commenced placing the huge 
lower timbers of the mill, to make ready for the more 
difficult afternoon task of raising the higher portions 
of the frame. During the noon lunch, while scores 
more of brawny backwoodsmen were arriving, Mr. 
Seals discovered that a quantity of rope would be 
useful in lifting the upper timbers. To borrow this, 
he sent his own son James, fourteen years old, and 
another lad not quite so old, named David Grey, over 
the hill to Colonel Wallace’s mills, three miles distant. 

The road was wild and romantic. 
out among great trees, here densely skirted with 
bushes, and there turning sharp around some ledge, it 
climbed up and up for a mile or more, and then down 
and down through the old forest to the boys’ desti- 
nation. 

Gayly and rapidly they performed the first half of 


the journey and obtained the rope. It being in two 


Winding in and } 


pieces, David, the smaller boy, took the shorter 
piece ; and in order to carry it easily, they coiled it 
up, and each hung a coil over one shoulder and 
around his body under the other arm, This being 
arranged, they were off on the return trip. 

Now such an errand was a very ordinary affair to 
the boys. Many times had they been over this hill 
without even seeing a squirrel or hearing the hoot of 
an owl, They-had no expectation of an adventure, 
and being eager to see the mill frame go up, they 
made all haste. 

Just as they reached the summit of the hill, where 
the road was very crooked and thickly bordered with 
undergrowth, they came suddenly upon two black, 
furry-coated animals, about the size of large cats, at 
play in the path. 
fast were the boys hurrying, that they almost ran over 
the fat, little creatures before they saw them. 

Greatly frightened at the boys, the young bears, or 
cubs (for such they were), set up a pitiful crying, and 
scrambled into the bushes out of sight. 

But such little fellows never wander far from the 
old bear, and, as might be expected, the mother imme- 
diately came ambling down the road to see what was 
the matter with her babies. 

Now a mother bear is perhaps the most cross and 
jealous of all animals. When she thinks her cubs 
are harmed or in danger, her rage seems to have no 
limit. 


So crooked was the way, and so 


Not seeing or hearing her cubs, she evidently 
thought them stolen or destroyed, and she rushed 
after the boys, roaring as if she could devour a regi- 
ment of them. 

At this, James threw his coil of rope on the ground, 
and shouting, “ Run, Dave /” whirled and ran back 
along the path as fast as he could go. But David’s 
legs were short, and running was not his jor¢e; but he 
could climb like a monkey. So he sprang like a flash 
to a small tree with many low branches, and climbed 
up it quicker than it takes me to write it. 

The old bear rushed straight to the tree and began 
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climbing up after him. From branch to branch, up 
went the boy, and close behind him, up came the 
furious animal, her small eyes glittering almost like 
fire. David went up to where the tree was very 
small, and he said, afterward, he was so scared he 
“wished it reached the moon, so he might escape 
that way.” 

But as the tree-top became smaller, the bear found 
it impossible to climb higher, and stopping just 
beneath the boy, vented her disappointment in growl- 
ing. Bears can climb best when the tree-trunk is 
about twelve inches in diameter, and very small trees 
they cannot ascend at all. 

Well, there they were— David trembling, and bruin 
roaring, and no telling where James and the cubs in 
their mutual fright had gone. But David Grey was 
not the boy to let a bear pull him in pieces if it could 


be prevented. At first he yelled repeatedly at her, 
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“Go away! go and find your cubs!” But she did 
not relish his advice, and only roared defiance. 

Then he thought to take off his coat and drop it 
down to her, hoping she would be satisfied by tearing 
it up, and go away. But as he began to take it off, a 
new thought was suggested by the coil of rope around 
him. 

He took one end of it and tied it firmly about the 
tree, just above the branch his feet were upon. With 
the other end he made what is called a slip-noose, an 
operation familiar to all boys who know how to use 
ropes. 

Then he lifted the coil from around his body, and 
arranging it as best he could, tried to drop the noose 
over Madame Bear’s head. 4 

Two or three times he failed, the rope striking the 
animal in the face, and making her more furious than 


ever. 


But at length he succeeded. 
Plump over her head and around her neck went the 
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noose, and David gave it some careful twitches, until 
it began to choke her. Enraged at his impudence, 
she roared, and shook her head, and twisted her neck, 
but it would not come off. Then with one fore-paw 
she tried to scratch it off ; this was also a failure. 

All this time David was pulling as hard as he could 
to keep the noose tight. 

Finding one paw would not do, the bear went at it 
with both. 

But this proved her destruction, for she instantly 
lost her balance and fell toward the earth. 

The rope was, however, too short to reach the 
ground, and there she hung in mid-air, like a mur- 
derer, and the boy was a real hangman. 

For half an hour or so, she writhed and strug- 
gled fearfully, almost shaking poor Davy from his 
place ; but then all was stil} and he knew she was 
dead. 

Trembling with excitement, he clambered down 
and sped away to make the event known. As he 
reached the “raising,” a hundred men gathered 
around him to hear the adventure, and their excite- 
ment almost equalled his own. 

The rest of my story is soon told. Men came, the 
bear’s carcass was taken down, and the skin being 
removed, was in time nicely tanned for a robe. 

The little hangman was ever afterward regarded in 
that region as a true hero. And, surely, he did show 
a very noble degree of coolness and courage in such 
a danger. 

Nearly sixty years later, when he had become an 
aged man, the writer of this saw the bear’s hide, and 
heard old David Grey relate his adventure. It was 


before the blazing fire in a great fireplace in a coun- 
try house, and the white-haired pioneer wrapped the 
robe about him and strode back and forth like some 
proud chieftain, as he told the story of his hanging the 
bear. 
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PUSS SPEAKS. : 


PUSS "SPEAKS. 


BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 


HERE’S a great, lym- 
phatic 
_ (That’s lazy, they say), 
Aristocratic, 
..._ Old cat lives over the way. 
=— He’s handsome and 
sleek, 
And looks as meek 
As Moses. — Who was Moses, 
pray ?— 
| His color is blue 
i If his mistress tells true — 
(The sweet little girl with the 
NI golden hair) ; 
~TM And he wears a collar 
That cost a dollar, 
And sits all day in a damask chair. 


In the pretty bay window he sits and dozes, 
Right under the heliotropes and roses ; 
Not a fig cares he for the cellar rats ; 

They steal their fill, 

And always will. 

Catch them? Not he! 

He’s too fine, you see, — 

This most phlegmatic 

Of handsome, lymphatic, 
And placidly aristocratic old cats, 

Old cats, — 

Of placidly aristocratic old cats. 


His name is Goliah! 
O, feathers and fuss ! 
I’m glad I aspire 
To be only just — Puss! 
For I’m merry and free 
As a feline can be, 
And hope { shall always be thus. 


My chair and my table 
Are out in the stable, 
And I make my bed on the fragrant hay ; 
Neither handsome nor sleek, 
I never was meek, 
Nor pretended to be, — I am happy to say. 


No, I’m proud, —as proud as a peacock, in fine; 

But who wouldn’t be proud, with five kittens like 
mine ? 

For we’ve rid the old barn of mice and of rats. 


They steal no more 
From our master’s store ; 
For they fear the sight, 
By day or by night, 
Of the most rapacious, 
Fierce, and voracious, 

Of very. vivacious kittens and cats, 

And cats, — 
Of very vivacious kittens and cats. 
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SECOND 
CHAPTER VIII. 


CAKE AND SANDWICHES, 


VERYBODY had agreed to the neighborly plan ; 
Neelie 
Crane had been fearful ““some mean old pathmaster 
would hold back and spoil it all.” 
“mean” when she meant “miserly,” and “mean” 


and the week of weeks had come. 
Neelie said 


when she meant “contrary,” and “mean” when she 
meant “vexing.” It is a funny way with other girls 
than my Neelie. 

But the pathmasters, to a man, were as enthusiastic 
as the Cooking Club. They talked about it, and 
tossed their gray hairs and wagged their grizzly beards 
like so many boys, in fact. It was a funny combina- 
tion, —the pathmasters and the Cooking Club. The 
entire town was waked up; the only dissatisfaction 


HOLLOW. 


SERIES. 


was that the Cooking Club neighborhood should wish 
to give the entertainment without assistance. 

The Cooking Club neighborhood thought itself 
quite competent —in fact, any one of the Cooking 
Club fathers was able to have given Mrs. Graves a 
little farm and not have felt it. Mrs. Golden, who had 
her spring clothes all sewed to go to the city to see 
about the summer suits to wear to the Centennial, 
stopped packing her trunk and heartily remained at 
home ; and it was soon noised about that the mothers 
of the Cooking Club intended to take the matter in 
hand themselves, and it was to be the little girls’ 
Cooking Club celebration, only in name ; at least, this 
was what was said by some of the outside mothers. 

Had they been anywhere excepting at the big house 
on the hill, I hardly think that this secret, which was 
intended to be such a delightful surprise to them, could 
have been kept from Mrs. Graves and Janie. But it 
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was perfectly easy for Mrs. Golden and Caddy to 
preserve it. It is extremely comfortable and conven- 
ient sometimes to have all one’s impulses, even the 
warm and generous ones, under control. 

Although everybody looked unusually bright, unusu- 
ally eager, and seemed, in some way, to demand a 
similar joyousness in herself and her mother, Janie 
simply wondered how they could, when they must know 
how their house stood down below, a sandy, mouldy 
old ruin. But as their trouble had plainly dropped 
from people’s minds, and as nobody spoke of it to her, 
little Janie spoke of it to nobody. 

Oh,. what a dreary weight of darkness and hope- 
lessness that little girl did carry about in her 
heart! But since Marion and Mrs. Halliday, and 
Caddy and her mother, were deciding to wait until 
after the Cooking Club Festival, Janie thought she 
and her mother would wait too; and then they would, 
they must stir about and do something. 

On Saturday the: Cooking Club held what Neelie 
Crane termed a “State Pow-Wow.” By the advice of 
the dear First Gold Stick, President Lolly had called 
the meeting, in order that they might know “what was 
‘what and which was which.” Neelie said “which” 
was generally “t’other” unless you did. 

It was at Mrs. Sumner’s; and Mrs. Crane was 
there. Caddy and Janie both went down. Of course 
they must pass the deserted house. The gate and the 
fence still lay flat upon the ground. Neelie Crane 
had gone by a few moments before with her mother, 
and she had said, “It is a good thing, —let it lay! 
it’ll set folks thinking, mebbe!” Not a spear of any- 
thing promising bread was growing upon the place. 
Janie’s flower-beds were a drift of crusty sand —oh, 
how lonely the windows and the doors, the utter still- 
ness of all the humble home-places ! 

Silently, and with wide-open eyes staring into the 
lovely day, little Janie walked on, her tears dropping 
like rain. 

Caddy saw it at last. Her arm went about the 
child in haste. ‘Don’t, Janie.” 
warm as a sister’s. 


The caress was as 
Janie cried on, harder than ever, 
but she squeezed Caddy’s hand until all:the pretty 
rings hurt. 

“Never mind the old nest, Janie. Somehow I don’t. 
There’s a tender thought for you in the heart of the 
Father, Z know. Remember now that I said this, 
Janie Graves.” 


This was the “warmest” Janie came to the little - 


hidden secrets; yes, there was more than one, — the 
happy general secret, and the happier secret belong- 
ing only to two.. 


They found everybody there, Lolly sitting in state 


at her father’s secretary, and looking both cross and 
official The fun, they told Caddy, was already 
largely spoiled. The grand plan wouldn’t bear reduc- 
ing to details. Plenty of Cooking, butno Club. Mrs. 
Halliday had been down there that forenoon, and 
suggested that the big dinner would be more sure to 
be ready if each girl and her respective mother should 
cook an allotted portion by themselves. Neelie 
Crane’s eyes flashed at the idea! As if beans could- 
n’t cook on top, and cake in the oven, and the sand- 
wiches be spread anywhere! “If it’s to be all work 
and no play, where’s the fun?” 

Lolly had tears in her eyes, but they flashed as 
sparkily as Neelie’s, and on Neelie, too. “‘ Neelie, 
you’re arod from the subject! You put things in such 
a light I don’t wonder they’re afraid to trust us with 
the dinner. Cake for a town dinner can’t be baked 
in one oven, and I should think you’d know it!” 
And then she secretly “ flew into inch pieces ” herself, 
to think there was to be no fun. 

“ Anyhow,” said Neelie, “it’s got to be some as we 
say, or I won’t/ We are part of the committee as 
much as anybody —it’s all in our name. Now I'll 
tell you what !—T’ll stay at home and bake with my 
mother until four o’clock every day, and then I’m just 
going to go round to every girl’s house and see the 
things. Mrs. Halliday hasn’t got the rule over me in 
everything !” 

“You may all do that,” said Mrs. Sumner. 

This plan was eminently pleasing ; and Neelie ad- 
mitted she shouldn’t wonder if they got more done in 
this way than if the Club met. 

“And now,” said the President, “who will cook 
what? If there’s no system we might all cook the 
same, and have thousands of some things and not a 
smitch of others. For instance,” — Lolly had always 
found it fine to say “for instance” — “men won’t 
want to make a dinner out of just cake!” 

“That’s all you know!” said Neelie Crane. “They 
would just as soon as not—TI know ’em. But, of 
course, we'll have beans,” she added. 

“Yes, and cheese, and all the flowers we can get. 
Father said the men would buy the cheese, and coffee, 
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and table sugar. Now some one girl must take such 
and such cake, and some one else the rusk, and some 
one the beans, and some one the meats, and some 
one the fancy dishes, and everybody must bring 
pickles and table-cloths. The flowers are to be sent 
to Mrs. Halliday’s, and Marion will make the bou- 
quets.” 

“Yes,” everybody said; but they knew there were 
no flowers to speak of, save a few tulips and hyacinths, 
unless Mrs. Golden sent them from her conservatory. 
Finally, Neelie touched Caddy’s arm. ‘“ What say?” 

“Me?” said Caddy, simply. “Why, you can have 
our flowers, of course. Besides, we shall be gone all 
summer, and I know mamma will tell Michael to cut 
them for you girls every week if you would like it. 
It would be so pleasant to think you were all enjoying 
them in the dear pretty school-house.” 

The guilty school-mates wished they could be as 
easy with Cad Golden as Neelie was,—and Neelie 
had talked about her the very worst of them all! 

Mrs. Crane told Neelie she might take the meats. 
“Yes, and I shall have to hack, hack, hack with the 
chopping knife, and grind pepper all day. We might 
as well take all the prose, in a lump, mother, — we'll 
cook the beans, too, girls. Now go ahead with your 
poetry and romance, the rest of you!” 

Miss Neelie looked very complaisant, however. 
She was extremely proud of their “potted veal,” and 
of their delicious hams, and of their baked beans, and 
of their horse-radish sauce. She was, in fact, a genu- 
ine little Esau-girl for savory dishes, and had a natural 
Frenchy knack at seasonings and relishes. 

“ And what would you like to do at your house?” 
Lolly asked this very nicely of Caddy. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” Caddy said. Then she added 
in the old, honest way the girls used to laugh at, but 
thought now to be so good and forgiving and true, 
“T think mamma would be entirely willing for me to 
take anything the rest don’t feel like doing. Let the 
others choose, Lolly, and then you can see what I 
would better do.” 

“We shan’t do any such thing, you sweet old Cad 
Golden!” cried Neelie Crane. ‘I know what you 
ought to make, and I don’t care if it is the very sugar- 
Mother said this morning that 
your mother ought to oversee the whips and creams 
and fancy dishes.” 

“Well, mamma just as soon as not, I know,” said 


Caddy. 


Mrs. Halliday was to furnish the rusks. Fan Led- 
yard said they would make the doughnuts and ginger- 
bread — “meanest and cheapest of the whole, of 
course,” grimaced our Neelie behind Fanny’s back, I 
am sorry to record. The cake was apportioned be- 
tween the rest; and Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Sumner 
took all care of the tables and the coffee off the little 
folks. 

No fun, but plenty of order and dispatch had been 
secured. The girls separated in good humor. 

Neelie Crane ran after Caddy, and thrust her arm 
through hers. 

“Cad, I like you! awful well, too!” 

“'That’s good!” said Caddy, in her simple-minded- 
ness, her eyes filling up with fine moisture, neverthe- 
less. 

“Caddy, if I get my work done, might I come up 
to your house and help about the creams? Would 
your cook care?” 

“Oh, no. If she does, you and mamma and [I will 
do them by ourselves.” 

“Could your mamma make things herself?” With 
Caddy, Neelie was not afraid at all to be perfectly 
simple-minded, too. 

“Mamma! why, of course mamma knows more than 
cook. Do you think we could depend upon our cook 
for elegance ?”’ 

This, so honest, nearly quenched Neelie. She 
looked around, back at Janie, and ‘“‘ made up a face ;” 
but it was not a very bad one, not nearly so bad as it 
used to be at Caddy’s fine words. 

“Could you bring sandwiches, Cad —those nice, 
nice ones you had at the picnic? I tell you, those 
were what I call high-toned. I’ve always teased my 
mother to ask yours for the receipt, but she won’t.” 

“Well, you come up, Neelie, and you and I will 
make a million of them, ourselves. Our sandwiches 
are nice.” 

“Nice ! I should think so! I hate some folks’ sand- 
wiches — great thick bread, and all the ham pull out 
the first bite!” 

“T wish I had some part,” said Janie. 
round me, but I ain’t zz it.” 

“ She says she isn’t in it! she/ 
that joke, Cad?” 

Caddy hushed her quickly, for there was no being 
sure of Neelie Crane; but she, too, gave Janie a 
funny little smile. 

Well, it was a most savory,-flavorous time. 
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Diamond Bowl, up to its very rim, sent forth volumes 
ef spicy incense; delicious oven-whiffs were blown 
cleat to the village, some days, it was said. | 

The mother of the President, to particularize when 
every mother was baking her best, was as liberal and 
as girlishly-minded as Lolly could wish. No cake that 
Lolly mentioned was too expensive. They made, for 
one thing, great loaves of Mr. Sumner’s favorite hick- 
ory-nut cake. Mr. Sumner himself staid in the house 
and cracked the nuts. He cracked a bushel, and they 
used all the meats, so you can rest assured there was 
plenty of that kind of cake. There were pans full of 
Florentines, and a row of cream cakes, and there were 
some very drop-py kind of drop-cakes, crumbly, soft, 
rich, tempting. And it was so pleasant to know that, 
at the same time, over at Mrs. Graham’s, the blackest 
of fruit-cake was baking for pyramids, and that lovely 
silken flags had been bought to wave at the top of 
every one. 

Then Lolly asked for “ Butter Sponge Cake ” — the 
real, rich, golden kind. Neelie Crane liked it so well 
she begged the receipt of Mrs. Sumner and sent it to 
me. “One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one and 
one-half cups of flour, six eggs, half-tea-spoon soda, one 
teaspoon cream tartar. Dissolve the soda in one 
table-spoon milk. Rub the cream tartar in the flour.” 

When that was done, Lolly said if they could have 
cocoanut drops she should think, perhaps, they had 
done their part. It was now about two o’clock. Lolly 
had made the drops often ; so her mother left her and 
went into the sitting-room to rest. Lolly determined 
to have enough to “go round.” ‘That one tired child 
made nearly a thousand of those little sweeties. Her 
arms began to ache before the cocoanut was _ half 
grated ; and the sugar was yet to be rolled so fine, 
and the whites of the eggs beaten so light — but, of 


course, things are expected of a President. With 
Lolly it was a case of nodblesse oblige. 
She was still at work when Neelie came. She said 


* Come in!” and never rose from her chair. 

“Well, Mother Sumner,” said Neelie, surveying 
her, “‘ work goes hard with one at your age.” 

“Wes, but I don’t care if I can see the chips fly. 
Go into the pantry, Neelie.” 

Onion, oh! Ohtl -Obiia” 

Neelie came out, at last, munching, her hands full 
of Florentines and confectionery, and sat down, 

“T shan’t go, not to-night,” said Lolly. ‘“ My feet’ll 
drop off if I stir, Ar’n’t you tired?” 
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“T don’t care if I am. 
been done.” 

But none of the girls appeared. Neelie sat there, 
and, after a few moments, she was as old and worn 
and silent as Lolly. They both sat on either side of 
the stove, resting their chins upon their hands, elbows 
on knees, like two little old dames ina story. Lolly 
had her sweetmeats to attend to ; but when Neelie at 
last roused up to go home, the little back would 
scarcely straighten. 

“Dear!” she cried. “I’ve chopped meat to-day 
until my arms seem going up and down now. Lolly, 
old woman, don’t you wish, ’most, we had let ’em all 
help ?” 


“You've got to be rubbed, sir,” said Lolly. ‘“ You 
are as red as a fever!” 
Poor Neelie was rather red and stiff. She had sat 


by Lolly’s hot stove in a draft, until, now, her shoulder 
cracked like a pistol when she reached for her hat. 
She let Mrs. Sumner unbutton her dress without a 
word, and gladly submitted to the liniment and the 
heated flannel. Indeed, she was so meek and good 
that Mrs. Sumner was almost frightened about her. 

She went off home at a good pace, however, and 
when she got there she said, “Do let me see what 
I’ve been killed for! I can’t believe our pastry will 
begin to compare with Lolly’s.” 

It didn’t for show, although its fragrance was quite 
as delicious. 

There was nothing daintily pretty. But as Neelie 
lifted the white napkins from the cooked hams, crusty 
with golden-brown bread crumbs, they looked quite 
fit to have been placed upon a king’s table in the fa- 
mous old days of honest, hearty feasting. Then she 
uncovered three savory pans and sniffed at them, and 
revived wonderfully. Her mother’s “potted veal” 
was as famous as Mrs. Golden’s sandwiches. 

“T’ll send this and the hams to Boston,” Neelie 
said, sighing with weariness and satisfaction. 

But she didn’t. Nota slice of the ham or of the 
potted veal accompanied these receipts, and the MS. 
of the next chapter. Perhaps Neelie simply meant 
she would send the receipts. 

Porrep VEAL,— Three and one-half pounds raw 
leg of veal chopped, one heaping table-spoon salt, 
ditto black pepper, eight d¢éo pounded butter crackers, 
three ditto cream, piece of butter size of an egg, two 
eggs, one nutmeg. Mould into a loaf, and put into a 
pan with a little water, and sprinkle over it bits of 
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_ then set it in the oven for half an hour. 


butter and some more pounded cracker. 
hours. 

To Cook a Ham.—Boil three or four hours, accord- 
ing to size, then skin the whole, and fit it for the table ; 
Then cover 
it thickly with pounded bread crumbs, and set it back 


Bake two 


for half an hour longer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AS CHRONICLED BY NEELIE CRANE, 


WELL, now, if I haven’t dipped into the sweets of 
life to-day! I feel like a little wild field-bee flown 
over into a great flowery pleasure-ground. 

I don’t wonder any more that Mrs. Golden and 
Caddy always look so complaisant. I should think 
they would! 

I have been all over that house to-day from top. to 
bottom. I’ve run and raced as mother would never 
have allowed girls in our house, know. I’ve been 
getting some “art-education,” as Mrs. Halliday calls 
it. There’s no red, nor green, nor any other gaudi- 
Oh! there are so many grays, and 
so many pearly hues, and so many lovely browns, and 
so many soft blue and buffs, and it seems so distin- 
guished to one now to have no paints and varnishes! 
This house is just a love of a picture, all shaded and 
lighted with what Mrs. Golden calls “our own native 
forest woods.” 

I never, zever shall like gay colors again. I told 
mother. She said she knew it. She said Mrs. 
Golden is a nice woman, but that she has so much to 
spread herself over,—so many friends all over the 
world, so many books, so many tastes, so much dress- 
ing, so many fine pursuits, besides her housekeeping 
and her family —that we can’t expect to see much of 
her. 

But it seems as if 7 got a great deal of her to-day. 
Mrs. Golden does give anybody an idea of “ breadth,” 
so does Caddy. Things and beautiful thoughts that 
would keep me wild for months are spoken of there 
as if they were as little as to go out to dinner. For 
one thing, Caddy is to go to the Centennial. The 


‘whole family have resolved to go, with as little Aud/a- 


alo as father goes to mill when we see the flour-chest 


is growing empty. Mrs. Golden merely says, “ Caddy 
will be better prepared to go abroad for going to Phil- 
adelphia now!” My! Miss Caddy, it seems, is to go 
through one grand door after another. She never 
speaks of it, or seems to think of it, —I should fiy 
from one house to another like a blaze, if it were me,. 
until everybody was wild. 

What thoughts I have had to-day! If Caddy 
Golden had not the very sweetest, meekest heart in the 
world, she never would have anything to do with us 
girls. She doesn’t need us! What does she want af 
us? What can wedo for her? She and her mother 
speak of things of which I never heard before. What 
is a cosmopolite? I should like to know. Mrs. Golden 
said to Mrs. Barrows, to-day, the rector’s wife, from 
the village, that she hoped Caddy would never be 
narrow, but a true cosmopolite/ J heard to-day, for the 
first time, that Caddy goes from Philadelphia to her 
uncle’s, where she studies with her cousins under pr- 
vate teachers for two years, and then they are all go- 
ing abroad for years and years! And we here have 
always loved Caddy so much, and treated her so well! 
She’ll be glad some day to come back among her old 
school-mates — oh, yes! without a doubt ! 

If the basement people are sick, or anything, 
Caddy’ll go down and wipe dishes for the cook, or 
make beds, or dust, —it is all one whether she is busy 
so or playing Beethoven music. I saw something in 
her eyes to-day, at the piano, when we were alone, and 
she was playing on and on, that was perfectly divine. 

There are so many large and lovely things in Cad- 
dy’s life that I do believe I should have lost all inter- 
est in the grand catouse down at the school-house if it 
hadn’t been that Caddy and her mother seemed quite 
as anxious about that as about anything. They want 
everybody to remember it as a most beautiful time. 

I meant to learn a great deal about making fancy 
dishes, but I didn’t. Mrs. Golden was down stairs 
with us, and I was so taken up with her talking in 
such an everyday way about all the things so high out 
of reach of common folks that I did just what she 
told me to, and never noticed at all what went with 
what. I know everything we made had what I call 
“such a foreign taste.” 

Mrs. Golden is sort o’ after my own heart. She 
likes custardy dishes like me. Everything was sweet 
and creamy. Caddy calls her “Mrs Laudersdale.” 
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wondered what she meant, and she said, “‘ Oh, it’s a 
story in the Aflantic; Mrs. Spofford wrote it, and it 
always makes me think of mamma!” 

The explanation made me dreadful wise, I must 
say. Zhe Atlantic! but Ill bet Caddy does read it. 

The beautiful trifles and creams and jellies got made 
some way ; and we helped ice some lovely hot-house 
grapes, and the harlequin jelly was pretty, I tell you! 
Ihave no idea how anything was made, though, ex- 
gepting the sandwiches. Mother wouldn’t have for- 
given me if I hadn’t learned that. Caddy and I 
ghopped cold ham, ever so much of it. Then we 
chopped some fine, crisp pickle. There was about one 
table-spoonful of chopped pickle to a quarter of a 
wound of the ham. and a tea-spoonful of mustard and 
ampinch of cayenne. Then she stirred some butter in 
a skillet, about six ounces, she said, to the above, un- 
fi8 it was creamy. Then we cut up some cold roast 
theef, and some cold chicken and cold veal. Then we 
laud this fine, shavingy meat on bread cut very thin, no 
«ust, and spread it with the hot ham-dressing, and put 


it together with the other slice. We cut them into 
pretty squares, and such sandwiches as these are bet- 
ter than all the cake that was ever made. 

I saw Mrs. Graves. She looks perfectly heart- 
broken. But Mrs. Golden says, “Never mind, it is 
almost morning.” Mrs. Golden says she thanks God 
for riches every day. It sounded beautiful, and her 
face was all but as sweet and simple as Caddy’s when 
she said it, and at the time I thought she was an an- 
gel. But, dear me, I don’t know! The things she’s 
made are not nearly so costly as what Mrs. Sumner, 
or almost any one of us, has done. Oh, dear! 

The girls haven’t been round. I guess they find 
that getting dinner for the whole town is something 
like work! Oh, dear! I don’t believe that school- 
house has been touched, yet— and I don’t care if it 
hasn’t, so! Nor the badges! No, nor who’s com- 
mittee! Nor who’s to present the money! Mercy 
me! I think I shall enjoy the good, old-fashioned 
picnics, when we have another, where the mothers do 
all the work! 


[vo BE CONTINUED, ] 
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SWEETHEARTS SURPRISE. 


BY MARY E, C. 


WYETH. 


i 


Rosebud! Goldilocks! Busy Bee ! 
Sweetest of all sweethearts to me! 
Where art thou hiding? ‘“ Zum an’ see/” 
Ah, those rippling child-tones, 
Sweet with baby glee, 
Lure my feet to lightness 
When they summon me. 


Il. 


Where away, darling? Where hast thou fled? 
Stine out and show me thy sunny-ringed head. 
Ho! hiding there in my white lily bed! 
“Ha, ha! pitty mamma! 
Finks you’se foun’ me out? 
Dess you tant imazhin 
What dis dirl’s about. 


ite 


“ Huwwy up —fas’ you tan — shut ’oo eyes, 
Sweetheart’s dot such a lovely s’prise ! 
Peep now, twick, mamma, ’fore he flies |” 
Ope her waxen fingers 
On a jewel rare : 
Lo! a gleaming humming-bird, 
Darting through the air! 


IVs 


“Flied yite into my hands — dess so. 
Wasn’t it tunnin’ to see him go? 
Wasn’t it Zovely to s’prise you, though?” 
Oh, thou wee, wise baby, 
Early to divine, 
Tis the sweet surprise that makes 
Simplest joys to shine. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 
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A SUMMER IDYL. 


HAVE been thinking what to call this little 
paper. 
You know some writers choose a pretty-sounding 
title, and then write an article to fit it. 
But my subject is chosen; and the trouble is, a 
great many titles are appropriate. 
They keep running through my head. 
Out ;” “Four Days. of My Life ;” 


“ Camping 
“ Enchanted 


EDays ;’ &c., &c. 


The first would be literally true, because we did 
camp out; but, then, the others are just as true, for 
they did seem /#e four days, and ¢#e enchanted days, 
more than any others that ever came to me. 

Now I remember that some one to whom I was 
telling of this good time, called it a Summer Idyl. I 
looked in “ Webster’s Unabridged ” to find just what 
“Tdyl” meant, and I read, “a short, pastoral poem.” 
That settled the matter ; for the four days, were in 
the golden summer time of August; and though 
there will not be the shadow of a rhyme in all I shall 
say about them, they were full and bubbling over 
with poetry. 

“A Summer Idyl ” will fit. 

Perhaps I had better tell first who were in the good 
time, and where it was. 

There were nine of us, and I shall not describe 
very minutely, because we wish to go “ incog.,’* as the 
great folks sometimes do. : 

Only there were five ladies and four gentlemen ; 
and among them were one married woman, and one 
married man, and seven people who weren’t married ; 
one lady who was too old to be (if that ever happens), 
and one lad who was too young to be, and one who 
I know is a Wide Awake; one lady with sweet, Ma- 
donna eyes; one whom sorrow had often touched, 
but only to soften and purify ; one who said bright 
things, but never a sharp one — who never need ask 
pardon, as some of us did, for fear her raillery had 
hurt ; one young man, faithful and true, ready for any 
service ;—and last but not least, the getter-up of it 


all, the kind friend to whose thoughtfulness and care 
we owed the happiness of those four days. 

Count them up —I make seventeen ; and yet there 
were only nine of us, all, from eldest to least, young 
at heart, with enough of life’s freshness in us that 
to each might be said, “Thou hast the dew of thy 
youth.” 

Where was it? Not in Boston, — think of camp- 
ing out in Boston! Not anywhere near the Hub 
whence the Wide Awake comes — (though, to tell 
you a secret, the best part of the Wide Awake comes 
a long way from that great center.) 

Perhaps you had better begin asking, as we do 
when we play “Animal, vegetable, and mineral,” — 

‘“Isatiin the United: States 4r“ Yes.” 

“Totem Massachusetts? oS No.” So onutuh 
you get to New York, and then I shall not tell any 
more, only that it was on the shore of one of the 
beautiful lakes in the Empire State ; and they are all 
so beautiful, you will never guess the true one. 

“We girls’ started on a bright, clear, dewy morn- 
ing. There had been many showers during the pre- 
ceding days, and when at last the sun came out to 
stay, all the greenery was fresh and clean, as if there 
were no such thing as dust in the world. 

Some of the gentlemen had gone on two days be- 
fore, to get all things in readiness for us, and we had 
sent our heavy baggage. What that was, you will 
find out by and by. 

Each lady was -attired in some plain, serviceable 
dress, —something that would not rumple or soil 
easily ; yet for all the lack of finery, “if I do say it, 
as shouldn’t,” each one looked every inch a lady. We 
carried hand-bags, packed with the few articles which 
would be necessary, and had large sun hats. 

I couldn’t tell you what the gentlemen wore if I 
should try, — men’s clothes look so much alike ; and 
whether they be coarse or fine, “a man’s a man for 
a’ that.” 

If you are in as much haste to reach the camping- 
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On THE WATER. 


AS LEI 


A SUMMER 


IDYL. 


ground as we were, you will 
not care to linger long over 
the details of the journey. 
It was first by rail ; then 
a sail across the lake on 
whose shore we were to 
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spend the four happy days ; 
and then a half mile ride 
with a kind farmer, who 
gave us seats on his load 
of bags. 

That was rare fun ; you 


* see, though we were quite 


children, we 
were determined to leave 


care and years all behind - 


us. 
I wish I could make 
you see the camp just as 


* it looked that morning. 
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Two white tents, a little way apart, on the beach, — 
behind them a bank, rising high, — at the top, a glimpse 
of roadway, but almost shut out by the interlacing 
trees, — between the tents, hung on a tree, a large 
white card ‘bearing the name “ Camp Minnehaha,” — 
pennons of red, white, and blue, streaming in the wind, 
—a few feet of beach in front, —a little dock built 
out of rough stones, — four skiffs drawn up to shore, 
—and beyond, all the water laughing in the sun. 
This was the outside picture. 

Of course, the best and roomiest tent was given to 
the ladies ; and it also made a little parlor for us all 


- during the few hours we were indoors by day. 


It was made of pure white cloth, the sides lined 
with pictures cut from the best illustrated papers ; 
there was a bit of green carpet spread on the ground, 
so we need not fear the least dampness ; two neat- 
looking beds were placed one on either side ; be- 
tween them, at the farther end, was a tiny table with 
scarlet spread, and on that the latest magazines, and 
a pile of just such books as one would like to read 
at such a time, — books full of fun, and others, quiet, 
dreamy stories suited to these ideal days. 

Scattered about, inside and out, were the camp- 
chairs and stools. The other tent was equally com- 
fortable, but much plainer in its furnishing. It con- 
tained beds for the gentlemen, and also our extra 
baggage. 

Right here I must tell you how the beds were made, 
so when you go out camping you will know just what 


to do. 


We had each sent on pillows, sheets, blankets, &c. 
That was the heavy baggage I spoke of. There were 
also bed-ticks. These were filled with straw pro- 
cured from the farmers near by, Jaid on the ground, 
and heavy blankets spread on them. Then we could 
put on pillows and sheets, and whatever covering was 
needful. 

Very comfortable these beds were, too. To be sure, 
one had to be oblivious of spiders and bugs ; and to 
this day I can’t see one of those Grandfather-Long- 
Legs without a feeling of friendliness for it, as being 
near of kin to those we camped out with. 

*I have been thinking whether to take each day by 
itself, and tell you what happened in it, or just take 
the cream of all. But, as some housewife would say, 
“the milk was most all cream,” then. 

Of course there will be many personal sayings and 


doings I'can’t speak of, because I don’t believe in 
turning people’s lives inside out for all the world to 
see. Only we did congratulate ourselves on one fact, 
—there were no lovers nor engaged people in the 
party. .We were just all good friends ; so there would 
be no jealousies, no having a good time by some at 
the expense of others. 

It had been arranged that we should take our 
meals at a hotel half a mile away, and save ourselves 
the trouble of cooking. We usually walked up to_ 
breakfast, and rowed up to dinner and supper. That 
walk in the fresh morning air was not the least of our 
pleasures. 

All in the early part of the day it would be sunny 
down at the tents, so we would carry our chairs and 
shawls up on the bank in the shade of the trees, sit 
there, or lie on the ground, or swing in the hammock, 
and read, or talk, or dream. 

Did you ever lie ina hammock? Of all kinds of 
delicious idleness, give me that! To sway the least 
bit to and fro, half asleep, listening as in a dream to 
the talk around you; unless, perchance, some one, 
filled with the spirit of mischief, sends you kiting 
among the tree-tops, then you are apt to experience 
a little sea-sickness as you come down. 

One day our boys had arranged for us to go sailing, 
and the yacht came down to camp for us. The 
water wasn’t deep enough for it to come near shore, 
so we were all taken out in a skiff and transferred. 
It wasn’t very hard to make believe we were at sea. 

I could not tell you how little some of us knew of 
all that pertains to sailing ; how often the call came 
from the captain, ‘“‘ Heads down!” till we came to 
learn that meant sundry knocks if we didn’t obey 
quickly, while the sails were shifted ; how it was so 
pleasant riding on the prow, that we were finally all 
up there, and had to be ordered down good-humor- 
edly, because “‘ he couldn’t steer the boat.” 

That day we had friends from town ; and to give 
them a taste of camp-life, we decided to have supper 
on the beach. 

The most bountiful array of good things was sent 
down from the hotel; but what to do for a table? 
A happy thought came to one,—a boat quickly 
drawn up, turned over, and on it spread our supper, 
I can tell you a jolly party sat around it. 


But if everything was lovely by day, the nights were 
lovelier still. 
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Great camp-fires lit up the scene far and wide, and | 
_ Chinese lanterns hung suspended in gay festoons. 


Every night we had calls from the neighbors, who 


_ dropped in, in a neighborly way. Of all kind people 


I ever saw, they were the kindest. They brought us 
everything, — apples, pears, and plums, cake, bread, 
and milk, corn to roast, with salt, and the nicest but- 
ter to eat on it. 

That last made us think of something : why shouldn’t 
we have a party—a real jollification, in short, a 
corn-roast, and invite the surrounding people? It 
didn’t take long to carry such a brilliant project into 
execution. They were asked to come at eight o’clock 
that evening, and I believe every man, woman, and 
child accepted ; at least one hundred and fifty in all. 

It was a beautiful.sight. Three large fires, around 
each merry groups roasting corn; here and there a 
boat putting out into the lake, filled with. laughing 
boys and girls ; near the tents, or under their shelter, 
the elder matrons sitting, watching the gay scene ; in 
and out among them all, our own party, each one 
trying as best we could to play host or hostess to 
our guests. 

Now and then, as every Wide Awake boy will like 
to know, a brave little anvil at the end of the dock 
sent up its salute of thunder. 

Then, as the evening waned away, came a speech 
from the village orator, so full of flattering words, we 
were quite confused ; then two songs from the girls, 
whose voices rang out clear and sweet on the night- 
air ; and then all joined in “ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” By eleven o’clock our guests had 
departed. 

Every night, after the dwellers in the outside world 
were gone, we went out on the water, watching the 
moon rise, leaving its trail of light, looking back to 
our camp, like some enchanting picture in the fire- 
shine, floating along, singing softly sweet hymns. 

But the best of good times must have an end, and 
so the last night came. 

There had been. an overflow of fun, but that had 
subsided into quietness, with the thought that it was 
the last night. 

“ A feeling of sadness came o’er us, 
That was not akin to pain, 


And resembled sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.” 
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We were all gathered in the parlor tent. One gen- 
tleman read aloud the ninety-first Psalm. Then 


another took the little Bible, and read the twenty- 
third. 

Together we repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
““ Now I lay me down to sleep,” the childhood prayer 
many of us in our later years had never forgotten ; 
then quietly shook’ hands all round, and said good- 
night. 

Next day, about noon, we packed our bags again, 
and rowed to the hotel, not to return. 

Everything had been planned artistically, if I.may 
use the word. The camp was not to be broken up 
till after we were gone, so there was no disenchant- 
ment. For any picture in our minds to the contrary, 
those white tents had always been there, and would 
always stay. We need never recall it as a lonely, 
desolate place, for such it had never been tous. I 
was so fortunate as to sit perched upon the prow, and 
to me was given the long, last look. 

After dinner we all rode, in a big farm wagon, four 
miles to the nearest railroad station —a jolly load. 

Shall I tell you how, while waiting for the train, we 
resolved ourselves into a club, and chose navy blue 
for our color? How we all had badges cut from the 
long ribbon which had tied down one of the big 
hats? 

Reaching home that night, our town friends 
laughed at us, because sun and wind had more than 
kissed us on cheek, and brow, and tip of nose. But 
what cared we? “Let those laugh who win.” And 
we had won, not alone brown faces, but health, and 
youth, and many sweet memories to take with us 
down the years. 

My story would not be complete if I failed to tell, 
how, in a few days, we met once more in our camping 
costumes, and had our pictures taken in groups, for 
each to keep as souvenirs. 

I keep a little book, half memorandum, half diary, 
in which I sometimes put down what has happened 
to me. 

Turning back now to that August time, I find these 
last words — 

“Thus end four perfect days, full of pure pleasure, 
days without spot or blemish. So, with thanks to the 
friend who planned all this, and to Our Father above 
who smiled on the plans, I close the record.” 
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STUFFING AND MOUNTING BIRDS. 


BY IDA B. ROBERTS, 


No. 1. 


MountTep Birp. 


AXIDERMY used to be considered a most 
difficult art, and, except in large cities, we 
scarcely ever heard of any one who could stuff a bird, 
and the few who did attempt to learn the profession 
thought it a most difficult one, and used to spend a 
great deal of time in perfecting themselves. With 
the changes that have been made of late years in the 
handling of birds and animals, it is a much easier 
task ; and I would say to the little “Wide Awake” 
boys, or girls either, if they would like to try, that by 
observing a few plain directions and studying nature, 
they can learn to stuff and mount birds successfully. 
Like every other attainment it is not mastered ina 
day. It is aslow and careful operation at first, and 
those who wish to accomplish anything must work 
patiently and carefully. 


“To begin at the beginning,” — as our grandmas | 


say when they tell us a story, —I must first speak of 


PROCURING BIRDS. 


Boys too young to handle powder and shot, and 
unable to coax papas or “big brothers” into shooting 
for them, must be content to try their skill with a bow 
and blunt arrow. Whena rifle is used, it must have a 


small bore. Dust-shot is used for smallest birds, No. 
ro for quail, robins, &c., No. 4 for ducks, and No. 1 for 
geese. 

Our birds of plumage arrive in May and June, and 
return during September, October, and November. 
For fullness and brilliancy of plumage they are in best 
condition on their arrival, before they build their 
nests, but can be used at any time. 

The early morning is the best time to get birds ; 
and those wishing to shoot successfully should 
become familiar with their different notes. Birds are 
naturally watchful and apprehensive, and are fright- 
ened away by a person who walks noisily through 
underbrush and rustling leaves. A person accustomed 
to the notes of birds enters a wood carefully, and 


TAXIDERMIST S TOOLs. 


xr. Scalpel. _ 4. Taxidermist’s scissors. 7. Brain spoon, 
2. Cutting-nippers. 5. Medium forceps. 8. Extra long forceps. 
3. Phers for wiring. 6. Small forceps. 


after standing a few moments and listening for the 
notes, can follow the sound, and find where birds are 
perched. 


4 


_ient receptacle for birds. 


saliva. 
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the tail-feathers in position. 
over the shoulder, as in fishing, is the most conven- 


_ When collecting, a fish-basket, strapped and swung 


The thinnest sheet-wad- 
ding is also necessary. It should be split open, and 
a small loose roll, with the rough side out, should be 
made and put lengthwise in the mouth and upper part 
of the throat of the bird when shot; this absorbs 
Care should be taken not to crowd the cotton 
hard, as the throat becomes bruised, and is unfit for 
stuffing. Then the body should be wound in wad- 
ding, with the rough side out, and twisted tightly at 
the ends. The tools required to skin, stuff, and 
mount are seen in illustration No. 2. No. 1 represents 
scalpel for skinning ; No. 2, cutting-nippers for cutting 
wires ; No. 3, plyers for wiring ; No. 4, taxidermist’s 
scissors ; No. 5, medium forceps, for medium-sized 


birds; No. 6, small forceps to be used with small 


ths 


birds ; No. 7, brain-spoon ; No. 8, extra long forceps 
for birds with very long necks, such as the heron. 
SKINNING. 


A robin is a good-sized bird for beginners. It has 


_a tough skin, and can be obtained at all times of the 


year. If, after taking it out of the cotton, the plu- 
mage of the bird is found stained with blood from 
wounds, wash in clear, cold water, dry with calcined 
plaster, and dust off with a feather or a brush. Birds 
should be skinned as soon after killing as possible ; 
but if they cannot be attended to, place them in a 
refrigerator in summer, and allow them to freeze 
in winter. They must be thawed gradually when 
used. 

When ready to skin, remove the cotton from the 
throat, and put in a dry piece. Open the skin with a 
scalpel (see illustration) longitudinally from the 
breast-bone to the extremity just above where the tail- 
feathers are fastened. To start the skin, take hold 
of it on one side with thumb and finger of left hand, 
then push the body from the skin: with the scalpel. 
Sprinkle corn-meal here, and whenever it is necessary 
during the operation, to absorb moisture, and to 
prevent feathers from getting soiled. Continue to 
skin till the knee is pared ; then bend the knee, and 
force it upward toward the body. It is easily done, 
as the skin between the leg and body is loose. Dis- 
joint the knee, and proceed to skin from the leg to 
where the tail-feathers are fastened. 

Place the bird on the breast, bend the tail upward, 
and cut away the greater portion of flesh that holds 


Cut very slowly and 
carefully, or the instrument will go through the skin 
in the back. Then pull the skin, with the tail- 
feathers attached, up over the back to the wings ; then 
force up the wing the same as you did the leg, and 
disjoint at the first joint from the body. 

Now skin from wing to ears, peeling carefully 
instead of pulling, as the skin of the neck is very 
easily stretched. The ear of a bird is a loose portion 
of the skin which sinks into a hole in the skull. 
This must be lifted up with small forceps (see illus- 
tration) and carefully loosened from the head without 
breaking. In large birds it is sometimes necessary to 
cut away the tissues. Raising the skin a little fur- 
ther, it is found attached to the eyelids. 

Take hold of the skin and eyelid firmly with fore- 
finger and thumb-nail, hold tightly, and with sharp 
edge of scalpel touch lightly until the eyelid leaves 
the eye in perfect shape. Then take the brain-spoon ~ 
(see illustration) and lift the eyeball carefully out of 
the socket without breaking. 

The skin is now free from the body except at the 
neck. Disjoint neck from skull at occipital bone, and 
remove the body. 


STUFFING. 


Cut out the triangular-shaped piece in the lower 
part of the skull. The brain is now exposed, which 
remove with the brain-spoon. Crowd the brain cavity 
full of chopped tow. Cut a No. 20 wire (use larger for 
larger birds) the length of the bird from bill to tail, 


No. 3. ARTIFICIAL Bopy oF BrrRp. 


1. Wire extending from bill to tail. 
2. Stuffing for neck. 
3. Artificial body. 


4. Leg wires. 

5. Pinioning pins. 

6. Leg-wires clinched into body. 
and sharpen it on both ends with a file. Wind 
smoothly near the end with cotton (see illustration 
No. 3), and fasten with paste a stuffing for the neck. 
It should be slightly larger than the natural neck, as 
neck-skin always stretches a little. Push the wound 
end obliquely from the back through the neck and 
head, and out through top of skull (it is sufficiently 
soft for the wire to penetrate). “he wire should pro- 
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trude about one inch, and should be clinched on top 
of skull. Fill the eye-holes with soft putty, and 
scrape off evenly. Remove the flesh from legs and 
wings as cleanly as possible, by cutting and scraping. 
Dust with a brush the whole inside of the skin, the 
skull, and the bones with dry arsenic. This cures the 
skin and keeps it free from insects. Turn the skin 
back to proper position. In turning, the skin will 
occasionally be found dry, and inclined to stick to the 
skull. When this occurs, it can be carefully forced 
down outside with the thumb-nail. Pick the eyelids 
open with small forceps, put the plumage in place 
with the same, and smooth with your fingers. 

Before speaking of artificial body, let me caution 
all against getting it too large. It is a common fault 
in beginners. The first bird I stuffed was a beautiful 
scarlet tanager, and I made the body so large that 
my brother asked me if it had the dropsy. ~ 

Take “excelsior,” which is a kind of wood-shaving 
of which mattresses are commonly made, for medium 
and large-sized birds, and tow for small ones, and 
form a body as near the size and form of natural 
body as possible, through which run longitudinally 
the exposed end of neck-wire, and slide it up to neck 
(see illustration). Cut away any extra length of wire, 
and clinch the end upward in the artificial body. 
Run a pointed wire, stronger than the neck-wire, 
through the bottom of the foot up the leg, inside of 
the skin, and back of the bone. Allow extra length 
in cutting the wire. Stop a little beyond the dis- 
jointed bone, and here wind the bone and the wire 
together with tow sufficient to make an artificial leg. 
It should be slightly smaller than the natural leg, as 
the skin is very firm and does not stretch any. Then 
push the end of the wire through the body obliquely, 
and clinch it on the other side (see illustration). 
Bend the legs parallel with the sides of the body, and 
leave some extra length of wire from the foot. Fill 
the crop and front part of the breast out loosely with 
cotton or tow. Then draw the skin inside into posi- 
tion, catch it together with a few loose stitches, and 
arrange the plumage over incision. Bend the neck 
and legs into natural position, which must be learned 
from observing nature. 


MounrtTING. 


Mount the bird on a “mounting-stand,”’ as seen 
in illustration No. 1. ‘The cross-bar of the stand 


has four holes bored through it. Thread the wire ex- 3 
tending from the feet of the bird through these holes ; — 
twist it around the cross-bar firmly, and make the 
feet clasp it naturally. Smooth the plumage again, 
gather the wings up into position, and pinion each 
side with insect-pins: these are long, slender pins — 
three and four inches in length. 

Raise the “ tail coverts” (short feathers above and 
below tail). Hold the tail-feathers where joined to 
the body tightly together with thumb and finger, 
then pass a sharpened wire through them ina line. — 
This must be done slowly at first, and in part by 
sense of feeling, but “practice makes perfect,” as in 
all other things. Spread or close the tail as desired, 
by moving one feather at a time on the wire. 

To support the tail and make it stationary, incline 
it upward or downward as desired, and run a thick, 
sharp-pointed wire under it, through the fleshy part 
into the artificial body. 

Dip a wire in mucilage, and coat the insides of 
the eyelids. Cut the wire close off from the eye, 
insert and pick out the eyelids into natural position 
over the eye. 

Artificial eyes are made of glass, and can be bought 
of taxidermists. In ordering eyes, specify the variety 
of bird, and as nearly as possible the age, as the 
color of birds’ eyes changes at different ages. 

Smooth the plumage if ruffled, and wind it all over, 
carefully and loosely, with very fine cotton. Before 
winding, pins must be stuck here and there in the 
body, to keep the cotton from slipping. Take a stitch — 
through the bill, so that the mouth cannot open. 

Now leave this to dry before using for your show- 
case. A small bird will dry in about three days in 
summer, five in winter; large birds require a longer 
time. Unwind the cotton when dry, remove it from 
the stand, straighten out the wires, and attach it to a 
twig prepared. Varnish the bill and legs, to keep 
them free from insects. 


To MouNT WITH SPREAD WINGS. 


Birds of prey are mounted almost entirely with 
spread wings ; but other varieties not as commonly. 

Skin the bird as directed, but disjoint the wings at 
the shoulder. Strip the flesh from the bones, then 
turn the skin into position. Cut a wire something 
longer than the entire wing, and sharpen it at both 
ends. Begin at the shoulder, and run the wire the 


~ whole length of the wing between the skin and bone, 


— 


and force the end fast into the tip where the feathers 
are thick and hard. Wind bone and wire together 
with tow. Push upper ends of wire through the body, 
and clinch as heretofore directed, and arrange wings 
according to taste. I would not advise any one to 
attempt spread wings until after having practice with 
closed ones. 


Rock Work. 


Small and medium sized birds are usually fastened 
upon stands and covered with glass shades. The 
birds are generally perched upon artificial trees, with 


a foundation of artificial rock work. This foundation | 


of ornamental work is made of sheet cork, or bark of 
trees nailed roughly and irregularly together on the 
stand. The whole should then be covered with a 
thin coating of plaster of Paris, which should be 
mixed in an earthen dish in cold water and applied 
with a brush. Before this is dry, colored sands, or 
smalts, should be thrown on, and pulverized rocks 
also. A coarse brush should then be used, roughly 
forcing some of the particles into the cavities in the 
cork. This gives it a very rough and natural appear- 
ance. The rocks should then be set,in places with 
paste, and dry color brushed on. 


ARTIFICIAL TREES. 


Trees are usually attached to the rocks as naturally 
as possible, and are made as follows. The founda- 
tion is wire, which should be wound with cotton and 
pasted as it iscarried around. The outside is covered 
with a coating of hot glue, which, before dry, has 
grated cork thrown over it, or dry moss rubbed fine. 
Artificial leaves are attached to the trees according 
to taste, and can be obtained at taxidermists. Natu- 
ral ferns and dried grasses are used in the back- 
grounds, which any one with taste can arrange very 
beautifully. 

Though not a rule with taxidermists, it would be in- 
structive for boys and girls to learn what seeds or 
grasses different birds eat, and what twigs they perch 
upon, and arrange them naturally in the cases. A nest 
with eggs is often inclosed with a bird. When grasses 
are gathered, it should be done before the seeds are 
ripe, else they become dry and fall out in the case and 
disfigure it. 


WORK FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 


ish 2 
PREPARATION OF SKINS. 


Bird skins are often prepared for a cabinet, or to 
put away until convenient to stuff. To do this, skin 
the bird according to previous directions. The loose 
skin, as it comes from the bird, should be dusted 
inside and out with dry arsenic, the eye-holes should 
be filled with cotton, and a roll of loose cotton placed 
inside of body. The wings should be put in place, 
and feet tied together, and labelled. Label on each 
specimen should have written — scientific and local 
name, date of collection, and where caught. If put 
away for a length of time, specimens should be rolled 
in cotton and kept in tight boxes. When in a cab- 
inet, families should be put together — as all wrens 
side by side, all swallows, &c. 

A business can be made of preparing skins without 
a knowledge of stuffing or mounting. The most beau- 
tiful birds of plumage, such as the tanagers, mana- 
kins, and hummers of South America,: lyre-birds, 
cockatoos, and parrots of Australia, and the beauti- 
ful pheasants of China, are made into skins and 
exported. There are a class of men in each of these 
countries that make it their business, and know noth- 
ing of stuffing. Young boys could easily have a col- 
lection of skins, and by preparing several of a kind 
could make exchanges, and obtain quite a collection. 
They could often be disposed of to colleges and 
museums. 

To SrurF SKINS, 


When skins are to be stuffed, they are placed in a 
“damp box ;” any wood box will do which has close 
cover and is large enough to admit the bird or birds 
wanted to be done. Two inches of wet sand must be 
placed in the bottom of the box to produce dampness, 
and the sand must be covered with paper, so that the 
plumage cannot be soiled. Place bird on the paper. 
Small birds, like a hummer, will be ready after lying 
one day. Warblers must have wet cotton inside the 
body and around the legs, and be left in the box over 
one night. Larger birds must have wet cotton in 
larger quantities, and be left longer, according to 
judgment. Skins must be stuffed the same as in the 
flesh, except in one particular, viz., as the feathers 
cannot be removed from skull, the neck wire must be 
forced through skull and feathers and out at the top. 
Here leave them protruding, until the rest of the body 
is finished, then cut off closely and not clinch. 
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- DANDELIONS. 


DAN DELTONS. 


BY L. G. WARNER. 


Two little maids went wondering, 
Over a meadow of May, 
How, all in one sunny morning, 
Came the dandelions gay, — 
Gay little happy flowers, 
That laugh up out of the grass, 
The merriest, gladdest welcome 
To the children as they pass. 


Margery ponders and ponders, — 
“They’re bright, like the stars up high ; 
Perhaps they ave stars, Jenny, 
That have dropped down from the sky. 
O, perhaps this is one of the places 
Where they love to go and stay, 
When the sky is all smooth and empty, 
And the dark night gone away.” 


That night, when the daylight faded, 
Two little maids stole out 

Into the still, gray meadow, 
And eagerly searched about. 

Not one gay, golden blossom — 
But, far up overhead, 

The countless stars were shining, 
All wonderful, instead ! 
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By JULIA A. EASTMAN, 


AUTHOR OF THE $1000 PRIZE STORY, ‘‘STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


AUNT LESBIA’S PLANS. 


“ UNT Lesbia! ” 
“Well, my boy?” 

“Don’t you think —” 

He stopped there, and fumbled with a ball of blue 

~ worsted that he held in his hand. Aunt Lesbia was 
knitting a soft, thick shawl for Gran’mamma Duns- 
comb. Rick was doing nothing, — he did a great deal 
of it these days ; and the cat, a white one, was “ mark- 
ing time ” on the cushion of a rocking-chair. Dr. 
Hyde had explained to Rick that “ marking time,” 
among soldiers, meant stepping in time to the music, 
but not getting on at all. Floss had marked time on 
Rick’s white bed ever since he had been sick. Now 
that he was down in the sitting-room, she made the 
chair-cushion the scene of her military drill. 

This was the very Saturday afternoon when Paty 
had gone up to the poor-farm. Rick went on tossing 
the ball back and forth between his hands, while he 
screwed up his lower lip, and wrinkled his brows like 
a boy who has something to say, and doesn’t quite 
know how to begin it. 

“Don’t you think it’s about time I went to practic- 
ing again?” 

There —it was out now. Rick drew a long breath. 
Do you wish to know why it was so hard for him to 
ask this question? This is why: Since Rick came 
home that frightful morning of wind, and smoke, and 
horror, which it made him sick to think of, since that 
morning his aunt had never once mentioned to him 
the subject of the camping out. She had nursed and 
cossetted her sick boy ; she had told him stories of 
“old times” when she was a child; she had played 
checkers with him, and cat’s-cradle, and guessed rid- 

_dles and initials; indeed, she had tried morning, 


noon, and night to entertain and amuse him ; but on 
one subject she had kept silence. She had fed him 
with beef-tea and mutton-broth, and gruel, and wine- 
jelly. She had never asked what he had been fed on 
during those seven days. She had told him of her 
sorrows when she was a little girl, and her horse had 
been killed; but of her fright and grief during that 
week when her boy was lost, not a word. This was 
Rick’s punishment. Aunt Lesbia and Miss Marga- 
ret had agreed upon it. Rick himself should be the 
first to introduce the subject. Miss Margaret and 
Rick had had one little talk which the boy re- 
membered. That had been ten days previous, and 
just as Miss Margaret was leaving for New York. 
But now, this topic of the practicing was breaking 
the ice with his aunt. 

“ Practicing?” 

Aunt Lesbia seemed not to understand. 

“Yes, ’m. My lessons on the piano, I mean.” 

“O, your lessons on the piano. Yes, yes.” 

A little tormenting smile flitted over the dear, 
wrinkled, old face. 

“Yes, ’m.” Rick being started, went on talking at a 
great pace. “ You know Miss Grant said she could give 
me my lessons this winter when cousin Margaret was 
gone. It is Saturday, and I thought may be you’d 
like to have me begin my lessons next Monday, you 
know.” 

“‘Your lessons, my child? Don’t you know they’re 
not your lessons any more?” Aunt Lesbia said it 
very quietly. Full of amaze, Rick asked, — 

“Whose lessons are they, then?” 

“ Paty’s.”” 

Patyis.? 7 

“Ves; Miss Grant gives Paty lessons now. She 
has practiced at Dr. Grant’s house since you have 
been sick.” 

Rick was so astonished that he didn’t know just 
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what to say next. This new plan was so very new, 
and aunty, though she was quite pleasant, was yet so 
very reserved on the subject. 
a purple, winter dusk, with a star or two lighting up 
here and there. Miss Cranson went on knitting ; 
Rick put back her ball of worsted, took the cat and 
held her in his arms on her back, with her four cush- 
ioned feet sticking up. 

“ But, aunty,” he began presently, “I can’t quite 
. gee what made you.” 

“* How old are you, Rick?” 

“ Twelve years old, a month ago ; and Paty is four- 
teen. 

“Now listen.” Miss Cranson stopped knitting, 
and Rick stopped “ pooring ”’ thecat. ‘ A boy twelve 


years old who dislikes his piano so much that” —a 
little pause — “so much that he runs away from his 


home, and from all his friends, in the middle of the 
night, and stays a week away,” — aunty’s voice 
shakes a trifle here, — “all to get rid of his music- 
lessons, don’t you think such a boy should have some 
real work given him to do — something quite as hard 
as practice-hour?”’ 

“Ves, ’m.” 

“And a girl fourteen years old, who never had a 
music-lesson in her whole life, and yet who can 
play all the exercises of her friends from memory, and 
from real, honest love for music, —don’t you think 
such a girl ought to have a chance to study music?” 

eaVies. eine 

Rick answered meekly. He felt somehow as 
though he were a good deal smaller than pussy lying 
upside down in his arms. 

‘So Paty is going to have your music-lessons twice 
a, week, and practice on your piano.” 

“O, I’m so glad. And I’m going to — what?” 

“You are to go into Mr. Stacy’s tool-shop, and 
work half an hour every day.” 

“O, that will be fun,” cried Rick. That tool-shop 
was anything but a house of bondage to him, and 
work in it he would not regard as punishment. 

“But, my boy, I’ve one or two things more to say 
to you, and [ think you are old enough now to un- 
derstand them.” 

Kitty began to look smaller to Rick now, or him- 
self to seem larger. 

“You remember when I let you go once with Tom 
Dorrance to Springfield ? ” 


It was growing dark ; | 
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“Yes, ’m; O, yes, ’m— and to Chicopee, and the 
Ames Manufacturing Works.” 

“Now I suppose you would like nothing better 
than to go there, and learn all that is to be learned 
about machinery and such things.” : 

“Such things,” with Aunt Lesbia, included a thou- 
sand indefinite items. They are definite enough to 
her nephew, however, who jumps up, puts puss in her 
own green chair, and begins to trot up and down the 
room. 

“O, if I could go there, aunty ; I wish I could go 
to-morrow,” he cries. 

“To-morrow is Sunday ;” and aunt Lesbia smiles 
at her small pleasantry. ‘Rick, you may, if you live, 
go to that manufactory some time ; but — don’t be- 
gin to jump up and down yet—you are to go to 
school and to college first.” 

“cc O ! ” 

“Yes ; you are old enough to know that a man will 
build just as good a steam-engine for knowing Latin 
and Greek. You shall be an engineer, or a machinist, 
if, when you have finished your education, you still 
wish to be one; but you must study books, and learn 
lessons, and have what we call an “education,” to 
begin with: This is what I have been thinking about ; 
this is what I have made up my mind to, and this is 
what you may have to expect. ‘That is all, —no, not 
quite. One thing more, my dear little boy.” 

Aunt Lesbia’s knitting is lying on her knee now. 
She puts out her two hands and takes Rick’s, and 
folds them, palm to palm, close inside her own, looks 
through the dim dusk into the child’s face with such 
love and yearning in her eyes, as she says, — 

“Remember that the noble man you wish to be by 
and by, will only be this same Rick Cranson grown a 
little bigger. Remember that every bad thing you do 
now is hurting that man that is going to be then ; and 
every good thing you do now is making that noble 
man a little nobler. Don’t do anything you’d be 
ashamed to have me know. Pray to God, and then 
do the best you can. That is all I can tell you ; but, 
O, my child,”— she said this with a sudden burst of 
feeling, as she drew the boy closer to her, — “if I 
could only give you my life, and the little it has 
taught me, to help you in your own = There, Olive 
is coming with the tea-bell.” ; 

“ And, aunty, I’m —I’m awfully sorry I ran away.” 
Rick whispered this in his aunt’s ear, and the next 
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instant he cried out, “O, here is Paty coming down 
the hill; and who is with her ?” 

“Tt is your doctor, I think, — Dr. Hyde.” 

The after-glow was not quite gone out ; there was a 
moon up beside the church-vane, and there were 
plenty of stars. Against the snow it was easy for 
Miss Lesbia and Rick to distinguish the outlines of 
the two figures. Paty did not walk like the other 
Graythorpe girls. She carried her shoulders well back, 
and she stepped out with a movement more free and 
light. The doctor was tall and powerfully built. He 
had a way of striding on with his hands behind him. 
_ Now he was talking to Paty, looking down into her 

face, while she was looking down at the snow. 

“OQ, how about the microscope ?” he asked. 

“ T have looked at ever so many things through it — 
at everything nearly,” Paty answered brightly. “At 
the leaves of my geranium ; and they were as big as 
cabbage-leaves. And at our fly —we keep one, you 
know, in the sitting-room all winter. I feed him on 
sugar and it intoxicates him. We call him ‘our fly,’ 
because he’s different from all the other flies. He is 
quite tame.” 

“You looked at him through the microscope?” and 
the doctor has an amused look in his steady gray 
eyes. 

“Yes indeed. I suppose you won’t believe it, but 
I think that fly winked at me through the glass. Then 
Mr. Abiel Harkaway — he’s home now, you know — 
got the glass, and he made such very wonderful re- 
marks about it. And at the tea-tablé he said this, — 
he took up his glass of water, you know, and squinted 
through it, and said,” — 

(Paty put on the manner of “Mr. Abiel Hark- 
away ” here.) 

*«¢T apprehend that there are millions of small, in- 
finitely small and minute creatures in every drop of 
water we drink.’ 

“¢QO, dear me!’ I screamed out, as though I was 
scared to death, you know. ‘I don’t want to drink 
little beasts ;’ and Deacon Harkaway looked at Mr. 
Abiel ten times more solemn than usual, and he 
said, — 

“My son, if your college eddication hasn’t taught 
you nothing better than to abuse the water of the 
well that your great-gran’father Meader dug in the 
year o’ grace seventeen hundred an’ fifty, then you 
better a’ ben set to hoein’ potatoes.’ 
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“He assuredly did not intend to injure the feelings 
of the well, nor ‘the old oaken bucket that hung in 
it,’ Mr. Abiel said; and his mother remarked that 
‘they’d had that well cleaned out, many was the 
time, and they never found any living creatures 
Ingdts.? 

Paty had reached this point in her story ; the two 
were walking slowly toward the deacon’s gate, when 
they were confronted by a third figure. It was a man, 
and he was close upon them before Paty looked up 
and met the glance of those same wild, haggard eyes. 
She did npt utter a sound, but she was aware of a 
sudden faint feeling sinking down into her very heart 
and stopping its beating. 

“Why, what is it, Paty?” asked the doctor. 

He saw only an ill-dressed fellow cowering in the 
snow-path beside them; but he felt the young girl 
clutch his arm, and crowd closer, as though in fright, 
to, his side fae? 

“Ttis that man.” An instant, and she would have 
told of the appearance at the window of Gran’mamma 
Dunscomb’s room. Then she remembered the signal 
of silence, remembered how the stranger had placed 
his finger on his lips. So she only said, “ He came 
very close to us; I was frightened.” 

“T should think you were, — why, how you trem- 
ble ;” and the doctor drew Paty’s shaking hand under 
his arm. He added, laughing, that ‘she would never 
do for the journey across the plains to California, if 
she was so easily frightened ; though that was rather 
a rough-looking customer ;” and Dr. Hyde turned and 
glanced back at the stranger. 

To his surprise, the man had stopped, and was 
watching them. ‘They were still near enough to him 
to hear muttered words. 

“‘T never saw the fellow before. Wonder where he 
has started up from? Here we are at your gate. 
Good night. Don’t dream of our new acquaintance 
there ;” pointing over his shoulder at the slouching 
figure going out of sight up the still, moon-lighted 
street. He was the only moving object to be seen 
along the snow. The two at Mrs. Harkaway’s door 
watched the figure a moment, and then Dr. Hyde said 
cheerily, — 

“By the by, Paty, about that microscope. The 
next time we have a flurry of snow, just catch a few 
flakes on your black silk apron, and give them the 
benefit of the magnifier. You draw, don’t you?” 
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“A little. Miss Margaret has taught me.” ‘ 
“Yes. If you are quick with your pencil, suppose CHAPTER X. 


you get the outlines of the snow-flakes ; you’ve no 
notion how exquisite they are. Good night.” 

The doctor went off humming a tune to himself, an 
old tune which he had sung when he was a boy. He 
remembered a certain bright parlor in Philadelphia 
where he first sang the air to the accompaniment of a 
young girl’s playing. Something, he could scarcely 
have told what, but something about Paty reminded 
him of those old days. What was it? That little 
trick of gesturing with the hands as she talked? or 
was it the loose wave of her fair hair? Stop— and 
Dr. Hyde did stop in the middle of a line, and in the 
middle of the snow-path. 

'“Rhea? Rhea?” he said to himself. “ Strange 
I never thought before of its being the same name. 
Though this is Ray, probably ;” and ee started on 
again. But there was a strange, preoccupied ex- 
pression in his face, and once he said half aloud, — 

“Why, that was sixteen years ago. Poor girl! I 
wonder what ever became of her. What fools we all 
are. Ah, excuse me, I nearly knocked you over, I 
believe.” 

He had been nearly knocked over himself, and that 
by the same shabby, bearded man. Once the stranger 
had gone forward, and doubled on his track that 
he might meet Paty. Now, a second time, he had 
turned, and gone around a square in such a way as to 
come in contact again with Dr. Hyde. His back 
was to the moon, which shone full in the doctor’s 
face. ‘ 

“T don’t ‘like your looks’ exactly, as these Gray- 
thorpe people say,” thought Dr. Hyde. ‘That is 
rather too long astare for an ordinary street civility ;” 
and he walked on. 

The stranger went as far as the trunk of the near- 
est maple, stepped behind it, and watched the young 
doctor’s broad shoulders go out of sight — watched 
them with a glitter in his eyes. His right hand, too, 
came up in the clenched shape of a fist as he mut- 
tered, — 

“fa, you don’t remember your old acquaintances, 
it appears, you Jack Hyde. Fifteen years do change 
a man, that’s a fact. But my memory’s good yet; yes, 
my memory’s good ;” and with a chuckle he went 
skulking down a back street, and slipped stealthily in 
at the open door of a barn. 


SEVERAL EXPERIENCES. 


“TJ nEvER did see such a change in any girl as 
there’s been in Paty Rhea since Miss Marg’ret took 
her in hand.” It was Miss Charity Giles that said 
this. ‘Now Paty always was smart enough. You'd 
know that any time to see her eyes. But Marg’ret 
she’s smoothed her off somehow; got some o’ the 
crinkles out of her as you m’ say. An’ now she’s 
goin’ to New York, I don’t suppose we sh’ll any of us 
know her when she gets back.” 

“Ves,” said Miss Cranson, “I think we shall all 
know Paty again ; but I dare say she will come back 
much improved. Education tells on Paty, and, 
besides, it must be a very dull person who isn’t 
sweeter, and gentler, and higher up every way for 
knowing Margaret.” 

“There’s where you’re right, Lesbia ;” and Miss 
Charity stuck her knitting-needle into her belt with a 
determined expression about her lips. “And Mrs. 
Clancey, she’s taken a deal o’ pains with Paty. An’ 
now she’s agoin’ to have her long o’ herself in the 
city of New York!” 

That journey to New York! it meant much to all 
Graythorpe, most of all to Paty herself. She would 
see those wonderful things, and hear those distin- 
guished people preach, and lecture, and sing, and 
perhaps — Paty always ended with this perhaps— she 
should find some of her own mother’s people there. 
In the highest house, with the finest carriage, and the 
greatest number of horses, and of servants, this was 
how she pictured it all to herself. Not that Paty was 
vain, —vainer than you and I am, I mean, — but she 
had a good, strong imagination. It is as easy to 
imagine a palace as a cottage, we all know, and it is 
so much more interesting. 

“As to Paty and the improvement in her, I must 
stop here to put in a word or two. I’m afraid you will 
think I wish to persuade you that our little faulty, fiery 
poor-house child had been made over into a piece 
of perfection, and that isn’t true at all. She was far 
enough from being a saint yet; her frailties troubled 
Mrs. Harkaway a little, and Paty a great deal. She 
still sulked rainy days, and scowled when a bureau- 
drawer opened “askew,” and refused to shut. She 
said ‘“ Well-there!” in one sharp word, when her 
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“sums wouldn’t come right.” And she did, and said 
several other wrong things, the which you each one 
of you, my dear-but-not-perfect young persons, may 
fancy for yourselves. 

But this she had learned or Miss Margaret: When 
she was very angry, to stop and count ten; when she 
knew she had done wrong, to say “I’m sorry,” and 
say it zo¢ like a martyr ; when she prayed to God, to 
ask Him for what she honestly wanted, to confess 
what she really was sorry for, and not to use a multi- 
tude of words which meant little or nothing to her. 

Besides these there were a thousand little things 
about life and living. Miss Margaret had a different 
idea from Graythorpe people concerning these, be- 
cause her associations had been among another sort 
of people. It was from her that Paty learned the 
special uses of a knife and a fork ; concerning a collar 
and no collar, cuffs and no cuffs ; brushing hair fifty 
strokes on either side before she went to bed at 
night ; that a bath meant water from head to foot ; 
that azn’t and hain’t, and in’ for ing, and commence for 
begin, and a hundred long words instead of fifty short 
ones, —that these and many other matters were worth 
a girl’s remembering. Paty’s memory was good, and 
it was the practice of all these small rules which were 
making her, as Tom Dorrance said, “a regular little 
lady.” More than this, she had been faithful at 
school, and was already, Doctor Grant said, “a 
better scholar in history than half the graduates.” 

This was Paty that winter, after she was fourteen 
years old, and when she was to go to New York. She 
spent a great deal of time in wondering what New 
York was like. It was ona very high hill, she sup- 
posed, because the Bible spoke of the “ city set upon 
a hill.” Ithink Paty had never been happier in her 
life than she was that Saturday afternoon when she 
went up to the poor-house. She remembered that 
day always. It was a kind of landmark between two 
very different lives. You will see presently what I 
mean. 

How bright it was in Miss Cranson’s breakfast- 
room next morning! Miss Lesbia had on her black 
silk dress so plain, but so nice, as was proper for her 
years and standing. She always dressed for church 
before breakfast, and afternoons studied her own Sun- 
day-school lesson and Rick’s. 

“Tt is so warm and bright, I think you can go to 
church with me half a day,” she said. 


“QO, canI? It’s so long since I’ve been to church, 
Aunty, kitty is in such a hurry for her breakfast!” 

“Yes, here it is. Spread her napkin on the 
carpet.” 

I don’t know but other cats have had their own 
napkins and napkin-rings, and their own service of 
dishes, — a milk-cup, and a meat-saucer, and an oat- 
meal-saucer,— but if they have, I haven’t been 
acquainted with those pussies. 

Rick spread the napkin on the carpet by his aunt’s 
chair. Kitty rounded her back, curled her tail, stood 
tiptoe, and rubbed her sides the while. Then Rick 
set down the three dishes, meat, oatmeal, 
warmed milk, and as he jumped up, glanced out the 
window toward Mrs. Harkaway’s, saying, — 

“QO, there’s Paty feeding her chickens! 
those little bantams cunning ?”’ 

“Yes ; and how bright Paty’s scarlet sacque eee 
against the snow!” for the early sun was pouring a 
whole flood of glory down into the Graythorpe valleys, 
and against the slopes of the Graythorpe hills. 

“ Aunty, look there,” Rick cried out. ‘“ Why, who 
is that man?” Miss Lesbia looked up the road and 
down. “No, not there. Up at the barn-window 
above the hay-mow. There, he’s gone back now. 
Did you see?” 

“T think there was some one there,” 
Aunt Lesbia cautiously. 

She had actually seen, for one instant only, a 
strange, wild face —just a glimpse, and it had been 
gone. 

“Possibly,” she added, “ Deacon Harkaway has 
hired a new man.” — ; 

“See, Paty has gone in there. She has dropped 
her chickens’ dish right in the path. Why, I wonder 
who it can be?” 

“Never mind, dear. Come back to your breakfast. 
Whoever it is, remember our neighbors’ affairs don’t 
concern us.” 

This was one of the pieces of wisdom with which 
Miss Cranson fed her nephew occasionally. This 
time, however, though he came to his seat at the 
table, he contrived to peer over his shoulder now and 
then ; but it was not until he had put up his napkin, 
and was getting the Bible for prayers, that he saw 
Paty come out of the barn. Little fellow that he was, 
he was quick to see changes in faces that he knew. 
He noticed now that Paty was pale, and walked 
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slowly. He wondered who that strange man could 
be. He would ask Paty the next time he saw her, 
he thought ; but when Mrs. Harkaway came in her 
sleigh to take Aunt Lesbia and himself to church, 
when he noticed how tightly Paty held her books 
between her gloved hands, and how there was some- 
thing in her white face that he had never seen there 
before, and such a look of trouble in her brown eyes, 
something told him not to ask any questions. And 
from that day to the end of this story he obeyed that 
something. 

Poor Paty! She looked, and spoke, and moved as 
though some of the life had gone out of her. Dr. 
Hyde noted it as she came in and walked to her seat 
in church. When they all stood up, and turned 
round in the last singing, — that was the fashion then 
in all country churches, — the doctor saw Paty’s face 
turn suddenly whiter than before, and an expression 
of horror came into the eyes which seemed to freeze 
themselves upon some object down under the gal- 
leries. Dr. Hyde looked and saw there, what? Simply 
the same crouching figure, wrapped in an old cloak, 
of the man whom they had met in their walk last 
evening. 

“Tl get to the bottom of that,” he said to himself. 
“T won’t have him frightening that child.” 

The truth was that Paty, in her new trouble, what- 
ever it was, reminded the young physician more and 
more of the girl-friend dead so many years before. 
The instant the benediction was pronounced, Dr. 
Hyde was down the aisle and out of church, but the 
stranger was gone. None had seen him go, and, 
save two or three, no person had taken note of him 
at all. 

That week Miss Margaret received a strange, sad 
little letter from Paty. It said, “I am so sorry, but 
I cannot go to New York now. I wish I could tell 
you why. Perhaps some time I can, but not now.” 

There were a few lines more, and the note ended. 
It was from Mrs. Clancey’s “lovingest little girl 
Paty ;” and that was all. 

Miss Margaret wrote to ask Miss Lesbia if any 
trouble had come upon Paty Rhea. Was she ill, or 
had any one objected to her journey to New York? 
No, the answer said. Paty seemed very quiet of late. 
Miss Lesbia did not even know that the visit to New 
York had been given up. She thought nothing was 
amiss with the girl. 


And yet through all these times, Paty, going to 
school, and coming home, up in Gran’mamma Duns- 
comb’s quiet room, and down on the playground with 
her mates, by daylight and night-dark, was carrying 
on her shoulders a burden very heavy and grievous 
to be carried. And the hardest of it all was, that 
it was a trouble which she was forbidden to tell to 
any one. She must bear it, and bear it all alone. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GRAYTHORPE ‘‘ MANIFESTATIONS.” 


THERE was a great noise all through the country 
just at this time. The papers brought the news to 
Graythorpe, and a certain subject was talked over at 
the hotel, the corner-store, the post-office, and in 
every private house. You boys and girls won’t re- 
member about it; all your fathers and mothers will. 
It was the “ Rochester knockings.” 

Miss Lesbia didn’t wish Rick to know anything of 
it, so she burned the newspaper. Rick had brought 
that paper from the post-office. 

“Well, what is it, anyhow?” 

Fred Tozer asked this question. It was “noon- 
ing” at school, and the boys were out under the 
wood-house making a bob-sled intended to carry ten. 

“Ves, Rick, you tell, while Fred and I get this join- 
ing-board square. That is, if you know.” 

“Well, I read what the paper said about it, but 
I’m sure I don’t see why all the grown-ups are making 
such a hullabaloo.” 

“Let’s have it any way,” said Sawny. 

“Why, it was only that some people out in Roches- 
ter, — Rochester in New York, you know.” 

“Bless you, yes. Let alone the geography, and go 
ahead ;” from Fred. . 

“These people — their name is Fox—have got up 
the queerest sort of goings-on— rapping on tables, 
and tipping tables, and floating lights round a dark 
room, and all such things —” 

“Goodness me! what of that?” and Fred paused 
with uplifted hammer. ‘“Can’t any fool rap on a 
table, or carry a candle round, or —” 

“Yes; but you see this is all done without any- 
body’s hands touching ’em, — just as if this bob-sled 
should get up and walk out into the road, and go off 
down hill with no fellow near — ” 
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- remarked Fred Tozer. 
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“Strikes me that would be rather convenient, if it 
would only steer straight. But ’twould be sort 0’ 
queerish, wouldn’t it?” 

Fred remarked this in a meditative way, and Sawny 
observed that he supposed there was where the 
“spiritual” part came in. Some folks, he had heard, 
believed that it was spirits that moved the tables, 
and all. , 

“Well, I don’t believe it,” up spoke Rick. “I don’t 


believe in ghosts anyhow, and if there were any, they 


wouldn’t be up to any such awful nonsense as tum- 
bling an old table round.” 

“Could make a better ghost than that myself,” 
“ Who’s coming there?” 

Two men in a long sleigh drew rein in the road 
close by the wood-house, and one asked, — 

“ Have you seen a man go by here, walking, within 
an hour?” 

Fred, the largest of the three boys, stood nearest 
the road. He took off his old cap, and looked very 
solemn as he dug in to the roots of his thick hair, 
as though for some half-lost memory. 

“A man?” 

“Yes, a man in anold coat. Come, shake up your 
wits a little,’ said the larger of the two strangers. 
Both were brawny, huge-fisted fellows. 

* A man in an old coat? Bless me, yes, I remem- 
ber !—and he had a beard, and his boots had been 
patched considerable.” 

“That’s him, Bill,” said the second man. 

“ Limped a little on the left foot, though he might 
a’ come some ways.” 

_Fred said this with vivacity. He wanted to help 
very much, you would have thought. 

“ All right; you’re the chap for us. Now tell 
us which road he went on, and we'll give you a 
quarter.” 

“My mother wouldn’t allow me to take money,” 
Fred remarked virtuously. “Keep it, and give it to 
the heathen, which J ain’t. But the road? Do you 
see that guide-post down there? He turned off to 
the left, up toward that barn.” 

The man said “ thank you,” and Fred said “ not at 
all ;” and they started to drive on. The boy allowed 
them to go about ten rods, and then called out, — 

“Hullo, you Mister, I ’most forgot to tell ye’t the 
man was drivin’ sheep, and he went Zo that barn. 
The man’s name is Harkaway, Deacon Harkaway ;” 


and Fred ran to avoid anything heavier than “ quar- 
ters’ that might fly his way. 

“T know what they wanted,” he said to the others 
as he came back to the bob-sled. “They do say ’t a 
fellow got out, the other day, run away from the 
county-house over here in Dunfield, an’ they do say 
another thing too.” 

“What?” 

“ They say ’t there’s a wild man up in the woods on 
East Hill.” 

“T saw handcuffs in the sleigh,” said Sawny. 

“Well, they may find ’im. That ’ere’s their busi- 
ness, an’ I dunno’s J feel called on to help ’em.” 

Fred Tozer was very quiet for him that afternoon, 
he seemed to have something on his mind. The 
teacher — not Miss Margaret, but a very young man, 
member of a freshman class somewhere — wished the 
boy might always have something on his mind. It 
was just so much off his own. 

“Come here you two fellows, Sawny and Rick, I 
mean,” Fred called the instant school was out. “I’ve 
got the jolliest plan now.” 

“The bob-sled ?” 

“ Bob-sled! Bob-sled’s nowhere. You come along, 
and I'll tell you ;”” and off-went the trio. 

It was a week later than this when it began to be 
whispered mysteriously through the village that “the 
spirits” had come to Graythorpe, and had taken up 
their quarters, of all places in the world, at the old 
Cranson house. What did they do? O, fifty things. 
They went rap, rap, rapping in the wall. “ Rats,” an- 
swered the skeptic. Then they went tap, tap, tapping 
straight across the ceiling over your head. “ Exactly; 
that was a way they had, these rats.” Well, then, 
they rang bells, house-bells and door-bells ; and they 
floated round like little lamps all through the air, and 
over Miss Lesbia’s bed, and round in front of Lady 
Cranson’s portrait; and they slammed doors! O, no 
person knew who hadn’t heard, or could have the re- 
motest idea of how these spirits could slam doors, 
half a dozen at once, and with noise enough to break 
your bones ; and once — most frightful of all—a Some- 
thing in white, looking like Rick, had glided once and 
again through Miss Lesbia’s room, all in trailing gar- 
ments, you know, and it was enough to make your 
blood run cold. 

“‘ And where was Rick at the time?’’ inquires the 
unbeliever, who is Tom Dorrance. 
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“OQ, he was in bed, and asleep. His aunt had Ul 
locked him into his room, and kept the key with her | went on ringing, and the clock took to untimely strik- 
purse under her pillow. No one, under penalty of | ing, and the lights still floated in front of Lady Cran- 
Miss Lesbia’s wrath, was to hint at the matter in | son’s portrait, and the whole village became aroused. 


Rick’s presence.” 


There were stories of a wild horse carrying two ghosts 


Well, the doors went on slamming, and the bells 


“You'll be sure, Tom,’ — Mrs. Tozer it was who | which went flying through the air from Graythorpe— 


added this, — “ not to mention it to him.” 


down toward the Iron Mills. There were other re- 


“O, no; I’ll be as dumb as possible’ ;” and going off, | ports of a strange man, who stood on the top of 


Tom remarked quietly to his beard, “ Bless you, no. 
Let ’em work. I won’t be the one to meddle with the 


little chaps.” 


East Hill, and stretched out his arms at midnight 
Many persons thought the end of:the 
Nearly every one believed that Miss 


over the town. 
world was near. 
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‘““THERE WAS A CRASH FROM ABOVE!’’— Page 318, 


Cranson and Rick were seeing their last days. To 
those who disbelieved entirely, Dr. Grant was quoted 
as saying, — 

“Tt is a well-authenticated fact that the house 
where those two good men, John and Charles Wesley, 
were brought up, —the house presided over by their 
father a worthy clergyman of the established church, 
and their mother one of the most saintly and beautiful 
women the world ever saw, — that this house was for 
years disturbed in much the same way as Miss Cran- 
son’s is at present, I can only say I do not know 
what it means,” 


The Graythorpe Eagle published an editorial, and 
the selectmen of the town convened on the matter. 
Then Miss Cranson invited a few friends to meet in 
her room at nine o’clock one evening, to sit with her 
for an hour or two, and to witness these marvels. 
Among these were Dr, Grant, Dr. Hyde, Deacon and 
Mrs. Harkaway, and others. Paty came, not because 
she cared to come, but because Mrs. Harkaway in- 
sisted, 

“I don’t know what is the matter with the girl,” 
said the good woman. “She does the strangest 
things. She doesn’t eat anything, but she has begged 
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loaves of bread of me lately, and couldn’t tell what 
_ she wanted of them.” 

“That reminds me,” Miss Lesbia said, “ there was 
a wretched-looking little woman begging food at our 
kitchen-door three nights ago. She wore a slouched 
old hood, and she wouldn’t come in. After she had 
gone with her basket full, Rick said he knew it was 
Paty — knew her by some scar on her hand. 
der if it could have been.” 

“Perhaps so; I’m going to have a serious talk with 
her to-morrow. Whatever it is, I don’t believe it’s 
anything the poor child can help.” 

Dr. Hyde could have told more than this. He had 
been riding slowly home over the new snow that even- 
ing, and had come suddenly on two figures by the 
roadside. The light gleamed out from a kitchen- 
window, and showed a woman and a man. The 
former was giving something to the latter, and he 
heard her say in a voice as of one pleading, — 

“There, there it is. Go away now, please.” 

The man went, the other sank down in a tempest 
of sobs on the snow. The hood slid back, and in 
the ray of light Dr. Hyde saw who the poor child 
was. 

“Paty,” he said gently, not to frighten her. And 
then, without another word, he lifted her up, set her 
on his horse, and led the creature to Deacon Harka- 

‘way’s door. There in silence he set Paty down. 

Just fancy all those friends of ours, and of Miss 
Lesbia’s, sitting round her room that winter evening. 
Rick was there by special favor of his aunt, advised 
by Dr. Grant. ; 

“You will hear nothing until the lights are out,” 
said Miss Lesbia. 

So she carried a lamp into the closet, and shut it 
up there. Just then the bell of the front door rang 
very loud. 

“ Ah, our friends have not all arrived,” remarked 
the minister blandly. 

“O, that,” said Abiel Harkaway, with a scientific 
air, — ‘that is one of the phenomena.” 

As they had come to examine into the phenomena, 
now was the time to begin. Miss Lesbia produced a 
candle, and all went down stairs. They opened the 
front door, peered into the outer dark, saw no one, 
but behold, that bell bewitched was “ringing away 
before their face and eyes,” as Mrs. Harkaway 
said, adding, “she would have no more to do with 
such iniquity.” Up stairs she went, and nearly every- 
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body after her, not least nor last, her son. Only Dr. 
Hyde and Tom stayed behind. Tom stepped out- 
side, felt the bell-knob carefully over with his hands, 
said, “ Well, I declare, there she goes again!” then 
bending down and looking very closely, he laughed 
out, “ A string!” 

There it was tied neatly to the stem of the knob, 
a stout twine cord. Tom cut it and began to wind, 
and kept on winding until he had a large ball of that 
same twine in his pocket. Then he and the doctor’ 
went back up stairs, and took their places once more. 
At that moment another phenomenon occurred out- 
side. A boy crept from behind a wood-pile across 
the street, made a flank movement round to the back 
of Miss Cranson’s house, and disappeared. That 
boy had lost a ball of twine. 

Then there was slamming of doors, then there were 
rappings above and tappings below. Abiel undertook 
to translate the rappings which were distinctly heard 
on the stove-pipe. This pipe went from the stove up 
through the ceiling, and entered the chimney in the 
attic above. 

“Well, Abiel, what is it?’ inquired Dr. Hyde. 

“Spirits object to the presence of two persons in 
this room,” answered Abiel. 

“Dr. Grant and myself, probably,” remarked Dea- 
con Harkaway, with solemnity. . 

“No. The two are Dr. Hyde and Thomas Dor- 
rance,”’ answered Abiel. 

These two remained, however. There came a long 
silence ; then some one proposed a committee to 
search the attic. “I’ve done it four times,” Miss 
Lesbia said ; and that instant a voice whispered, — 

“Look! The light?” : 

There it was, floating gracefully overhead, a soft, 
bright light. It-was of a spherical form, the size of a 
man’s head, and it seemed to waver as it went. It 
paused before the portrait of Lady Cranson, and 
lighted up the lace on the sleeves, the puffs of dark 
hair. 

“Tt always stops there,” spoke Miss Cranson, in a 
low tone. 

“A phenomenon truly,” whispered another voice, 
and then the globe of light passed gently on again, 
and seemed to fade away before their eyes. That 
instant, before any one could draw breath, there rang 
out from overhead a wild shriek. Again and again, 
voices with the very extremity of terror in their tones ; 
a sound of rushing feet, and then all these things 
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seemed to happen—did happen—at once. Miss 
Lesbia brought a light; Mrs. Harkaway jumped up 
into her chair; Dr. Hyde whispered Paty not to be 
afraid ; there was a crash from above, and a boy’s 
foot came through the ceiling ; Abiel emerged from 
the closet where he had hidden from the last “ phe- 
nomenon ;” and then there was a great commotion 
on the attic stairs. 

Down they came: Sawny Austin ahead, Al Stacy 
and Fred Tozer nearly tumbling over him, and, leap- 
ing on behind them, a man in a horrible mask ! 

“Hold on here, you!” cried the doctor, and he 
seized this last figure, and tore the mask off. 


“ Hyde, let me alone! I haven’t hurt you,” mut- — 
tered the man. 

“© father!” cried Paty, as though in agony. 

“Ned Rhea!” exclaimed Dr. Hyde amazed, and 
loosened his hold. ‘“ Come with me.” 

The two walked away down stairs. ‘ Remember, 
my office at ten to-morrow morning,” were the doctor’s 
words as he shut the door on the stranger, and went 
back again. He reached Miss Cranson’s door just 
in season to hear Tom say sternly to the boys, — 

“Now, you young whelps, you don’t go out of this | 
house till you’ve owned up the whole thing.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Ew ! miew / 
Ew! ‘That woman! a dragon is she! 
From ear to tail I’m black and blue. 
Ew / how she dratted and cudgeled me. 
Ew ! miew / what a slamming 
Of the pantry door ! 
And, then, how she scatted 
Me across the floor, 
Till the woman’s window 
I drove right straight through, 
With ew / and miew / — 
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Ew ! miew 
There are things that a cat knows for 
herself, 
And, now that I am safely through, 
I say I know that jar fell from the 
shelf. 
I’ll run to the bushes, 
And eat up her eggs, 
And chase her chickens 
With their yellow legs ; 
No more will that dragon 
Beat me black and blue, 
Declaring she’s tired’ 
Of hearing that ew /— 
SNGIE That ew / and miew / 
Be, ul. 
Ew! miew ! 
By this time the woman repents, I'll bet! 
I know at night the mice trot through 
Her house, and eat the milk for cream she set ; 
I know that down cellar 
They gnaw her beefsteak, 
And up in the pantry 
They nibble her cake ; 
And eat in her chamber 
The cap from her head, — 
That’s what the old dragon 
Has now, instead 
Of ew / and miew / 
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TEL een, “OR THE “HOUSE: 


BY C. H. WOODMAN. 


HE beautiful month of October, 1776, brought 
little harvest joy to the dwellers on the western 
end of Long Island. 

All over that lovely country, far and near, were 
pitched the camps of the British and Hessian soldiers ; 
the great farm-houses were filled with officers who had 
quartered themselves on the inhabitants ; the village 
shops were noisy with a drunken and quarrelsome 
rabble, and no one who was friendly to the American 
cause was safe from insult and injury. 

Nearly all the patriots were away from their homes, 
fighting in Washington’s army; but a few still re- 
mained, kept back by old age or weakness. Other 
men stayed on their pleasant farms, but for far differ- 
ent reasons. These were Tories, who took sides with 
the king, and, while they enjoyed the comforts of their 
own homes, were bitter in their enmity to their patri- 
otic neighbors. 

Led by these men, the foreign soldiers trampled the 
rich harvests under the feet of their chargers, plun- 
dered the barns and granaries, seized the horses, 
drove off the cattle to their camps, and robbed the 
houses of all that was worth carrying away. Worse 
than all this, sometimes, when the frightened women 
and children sat crying by the desolate hearth, these 


soldiers lighted the torch and burned their. houses 


over their heads. 

Many were the tales of horror told beside the au- 
tumn fire, or around the evening lamp ; and the com- 
ing of night, which should have brought rest and quiet, 
brought only a longing for the morning light. 

One of these October evenings settled down with 
unusual peacefulness upon the farm which is the scene 
of our story. No new events had happened during 
the day ; and the cattle had gone to their stalls, the 
hens to their roosts, with calmer feelings than usual. 
Now and then a slight sound of uneasiness might be 
heard among the hens, dreaming, perhaps, of red- 
coats, high boots, and fierce bayonets, for had they 


not seen their neighbors over the way carried off by 
the feet, or raised aloft on the points of English 
steel ? 

In-doors, near the great log-fire, sat Pussy, who was 
the only domestic creature unmoved by the scenes of 
violence around her from day to day. Being good 
neither for the table nor the harness, the family cat 
always escaped the destruction, when it broke over the 
head of her master. 

Around the table were gathered a still unbroken 
family. With lighter hearts than usual the little ones 
were playing about, while the older people talked in 
low tones of the war, the sad scenes of the past weeks, 
the sufferings of their neighbors, and the hopes of 
peace. By and by the little prayers were said at 
mother’s knee, the father thanked God that they had 
thus far been kept from harm, and the children were 
getting ready for bed. 

Suddenly a heavy ¢#ud, and a trembling sound, as 
of something sharp plunged into the outer door and 
quivering after the blow, hushed every voice and filled 
the eyes with fear. Little feet fled to mother’s side in 
terror, while the father, weak with sickness, rose to 
unlatch the door. The impatient scuffling and mur- 
muring without told plainly what the danger was that 
now glared at the dear old home. But there were no 
means of defence, and perhaps a kind “welcome” 
might disarm hostility. 

The farmer opened the door — but no welcome was 
waited for. A huge, red-coated officer snatched his 
sword from the door into which he had driven it, and, 
followed by a dozen drunken soldiers, thrust the old 
man aside, and pressed into the house. With fierce - 
threats they demanded money, plate, jewels, — every- 
thing valuable. 

“You can find nothing of that kind here,” said the 
farmer, “I am not rich. But pray be gentle, and we 
will entertain you as well as we can.” 

This soft answer they replied with rude threats, unless 
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money was at once given them. The children peeped 
out from their mother’s gown, curious, in the midst of 
their fear, to see the bright uniforms. But there was 
no’pleasant look in any man’s face, and the ugly-look- 
ing swords frightened them; they shrank back shiv- 
ering, and covered their faces with mother’s skirts. 

The ‘rough men swung their swords over the parents’ 
heads, threatening instant death. But no money was 
forthcoming, and with wild shouts the soldiers rushed 
from room to room, spreading themselves all through 
the house, and began a ruthless search. 

There were many valuables in the house. Coins of 
gold and silver ; plate and family jewels, — heirlooms 
brought here by their ancestors from the low shores of 
Holland ; rich silks and velvets which had been worn 
at weddings and funerals, on all great occasions, for 
more than a century. 

But when the Hessians were first quartered in the 
neighborhood, the prudent farmer stowed his wealth 
into a little blind room which opened from the sitting- 
room ; the door was then covered, and a great cup- 
board moved against it, so it was entirely hidden. 

The soldiers burst open trunks and chests ; they 
ransacked closets and drawers ; they scattered every- 
thing in dreadful confusion. The father remonstrated, 
the mother pleaded, but whatever the men fancied 
they seized, and the rest they broke in pieces, tore in 
shreds and ruined. Pussy jumped on to the great 
clock in the corner, and crouched, glowering upon 
them in fear and rage. The noise spread to the farm- 
yards and barns, where the lowing of the cattle and 
complainings of the fowls showed their fear at the 
unusual disturbance. The children followed their 
parents from room to room, clinging to their skirts and 
crying with grief and fright. Little dresses were torn 
from neck to hem, cherished toys were trampled under 
the heavy boots, stockings and flannels thrust into 
pockets and pouches; and when the soldiers had 
stolen all they wanted, they amused themselves by 
driving their bayonets through the windows, 
hurling chairs at the mirrors. ; 

Half a dozen men had found their way at last into 
the nursery, and their coarse shouts of laughter told of 
the sport they were enjoying. At once the children 
forgot their terror; they flew to the baby-house, and 
with kicks, screams and scratchings they fought des- 
perately in defence of their dolls. 

The men only laughed the louder. 


and 


They crushed 


the baby furniture and crockery, and, sticking their 
bayonets into the captured dolls, waved them over 
their heads, thrust them into the children’s faces, and 
shouted with glee at their attempts at rescue. 

Little Katrine, but four years old, snatched her 
favorite Bess, and running into the closet, hid away 
beneath the heap of clothes. 

But all the other dolls were in the hands of the 
enemy: the victory had been complete, and the once 
happy home of the pets was desolate and in ruins. 

Little did the dolls think, when they were kissed 
and laid away tenderly for the night, that the fortunes 
of war were so soon to be theirs! 

Meanwhile the farmer had not ceased to remon- 
strate, and to threaten to tell his story to the com- 
manding officer of the camp ; till the soldiers, enraged 
at finding no money, swore they would burn the house 
at once. Going into the kitchen they seized flaming 
brands from the hearth, and, rushing into the open 
air, set a lighted torch at each corner of the house. 
The terrified family followed: the ruffians with tears 
and pleadings, and now stood grouped before their 
doomed dwelling, in grief and terror. 

Only Sarah, the eldest daughter, was not there. 
A noble-looking girl of sixteen, she had kept out of 
sight as much as possible, fearing that her beauty 
might put her in danger. Now, at this terrible mo- 
ment, she came flying down the steps,—her arms 
extended in pleading, Ker loosened hair streaming in 
the wind, her cheeks and beautiful eyes aglow with 
intense excitement. 

She stopped in front of the officer. Famed through 
all the north country for her loveliness, she really 
looked now like a heavenly apparition. He gazed 
upon her as in a trance ; the lighted torch drooped in 
his hand—he stood in awe before the purity of ‘her 
presence. Who knows but at that moment, ouv of the 
darkness of the night, some sweet child-face from his 
home beyond the sea looked tenderly into his eyes, 
and softened his heart to a father’s love ? 

At length he spoke: 

“ Angel !” 

“Oh, spare us!” cried Sarah, with clasped hands. 

“T will, on one condition,” said the officer, standing 
motionless, with eyes full of admiration. 

“What is that?” 

“Will you grant it?” 

“Yes, if I can,” she replied, with almost a tremble. 
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“Then,” said the man, “will you let me kiss you 
just once?” 

With half-frightened eyes Sarah turned to her father 
to read his thought. 

“Tf that is all,” said the old man, with softened 
voice, “comply at once, my daughter.” 

So the great, rough soldier stepped forward, drop- 
ping his torch, and treading out the flame in his 
eagerness ; his high grenadier bearskin cap brushed 
her bright hair, and he pressed a hearty kiss upon her 
pure mouth. Then, immediately turning to his men, 
he called them off, and departed. 

It was a strange scene: the tall officer, now sobered 
and thoughtful, walking slowly down the lane, the 


men following in disorder and noisy amazement, every 
bayonet bearing a doll on its point, some in full cos- 
tume and some in night-dress, as they were laid away, 
while the smoldering torches cast gigantic shadows 
into the trees, and the rescued dwelling stood somber 
and still in the darkness, 

As the pure-hearted maiden kneeled beside her bed 
that night, who can doubt that she thanked her Father 
in heaven, perhaps for the first time, for the beauty 
which had saved her loved ones from destruction? 
While, in a neighboring chamber, her earthly father 
blessed the good God of mercy for sending them, that 
night, the Angel of His presence. 


A STRANGE STORM REFUGE. 


BY AUNT KINNIE. 


O you know that in warm South America, 
among the lazy Indians and the famous silver 
mines, there is a region of perpetual ‘snow, which is 
almost as cold as the countries within the Arctic 
Circle, and that there are snowy, stormy mountains 
where travelers often need that kindly monks should 
send out St. Bernard dogs to rescue them from the 
drifts ? 

During a snow-storm it is almost as despairing an 
affair to get astray in the Peruvian Cordilleras as 
among the European Alps. But in the South Amer- 
ican mountains there are no blessed hospices, 
and dear, brave, trained dogs to hunt you up, and 
drag you to a shelter. You and your guide must 
search for one of those empty stone tombs that stand 
here and there on the mountains. These tombs all 
have a handy little door, two feet in height, through 
which you can crawl, and find yourself in a snug 
room. If you have been-wise enough to bring some 
charcoal with you, or if you have matches and can 
find some bones in the corner, you can light a fire 

|; and make yourself quite comfortable. 

Travelers often visit a certain lofty spot in the 
Cordilleras, because there is an interesting spectacle 
to be seen. It is a “water-shed,” or a point of table- 
land where the rivers can be seen flowing in opposite 


directions across the continent, some eastward to 
seek the Atlantic, some westward to ,the Pacific. 
The waters that flow eastward from this point have to 
cross a still higher range, — have to flow up-hill ; but 
with a wise way peculiar to waters, if you observe 
them, they have chosen to go through gaps and 
gorges, or else have worn easy ways for themselves. 

But often the learned men, who have come long 
journeys to witness this geographical wonder, get 
caught out in a Cordilleras snow-storm miles and 
miles from any house. ‘These mountain snow-storms 
are very peculiar ; they are ushered in with heavy 
thunder and the wildest of blue chain-lightning. 
We in the north temperate zone never saw such 
lightning, nor heard such thunder. The peals rever- 
berate from the mountain sides in a constant crash, 
and the lightning rends the rocks, and plows fur- 
rows in the ground. After a few plashes of large 
raindrops the snow begins to fall, soft, thick, heavy, 
silent ; but soft and silent as it is, it is as awe- 
inspiring as the thunder ; for it blindingly fills all the 
scene with a white midnight, and the lightning-lit 
mountains loom like phantoms, while from one blind- 
ing snow-cloud into another fly the great flapping 
condors who have been startled from their secret 
haunts. 
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Then, if the guide of the curious man who has 
come so far to study geography does not know 
exactly the whereabouts of one of the ancient stone 
tombs of which I have spoken, woe be unto them, for 
the mountains are full of chasms and fissures, fast 
filling with the soft snow, into which they may step at 
any moment. 


A STRANGE “STORM REFUGE. 


There are many of these singular structures in the 
Cordilleras. Their builders are unknown. They 
were standing so long ago as the times of the Incas, 
and were even then considered extremely ancient. 
They contain, now at least, no hieroglyphics, no bits 
of pottery, to point learned men backward to their 
origin. They have been robbed to a greater extent 
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A STORM REFUGE.. 


than the Egyptian pyramids. Nearly every bone has 


opposite this window where the first rays of the rising 


been carried away to foreign museums, or else used | sun would fall upon their faces. This fact seems to 


to light fires by storm-caught travelers. 

There is just one clew to the builders. Mr. Lind- 
ley, in Cassell?’s Illustrated Travels, states that the 
window in each tomb invariably faces the east, and 
the dozen mummies which each sepulchre originally 


| connect the mysterious tomb-builders with the ancient 


| 
| 


contained, grouped in a close semicircle, were arranged ! 


; more remote. 


sun-worshipers ; but the Indians of the present day 
stoutly affirm that they belonged: to a race far, far 
I suppose this is among the things we 


never shall know. 
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BY ELLA FARMAN, 


HE little missionaries were ready to go. 

They were a most lovely and smiling. band 
of dollies. Dressed in all the youthful and happy 
colors, — sky-blue, and rose-pink, and sea-green, and 
lily-white, — with cheeks of bloom, with mouths of 
smiles, with hair of bonnie brown, and poetic gold, 


- and haughty romantic black, they were fairy beings 


to look at long, and admire and caress. Miss Chat- 
ty’s heart moved toward them ; she actually wished 
she were a little girl and were to have one of them 
herself. (I confess to you, my little girl-Awakes, that 
there isn’t a woman living but feels a queer sort of 
sadness to realize that she is too old to play with 
dolls.) Miss Chatty said they would convert “the 
heathenest of the heathen.” 

“ To what?” asked Minty. 

“To what? Why, if these sweet, clean dolls don’t 
preach a gospel of neatness and tender thoughts to 
the little girls, I don’t know what will.” # 

“Tt’s asinandashame!” cried Minty. “ I’ve loved 
every single one of ’em while I was pulling on their 
darling little chemises and petticoats.” 

“Just so, Minty,” Miss Chatty answered - softly. 
“Just so will their little girlmothers feel, I hope. 
Don’t you see, Minty— girl?” 

“T don’t care,” said Minty. “It’s a sin and a 
shame! I’d never go and draggle up them sweet 
angels!” 

Miss Chatty smiled. ‘Do you think that the an- 
gels stay in heaven ? — not one, Minty, according to 
my mind, but is out and abroad every day. The an- 
gels are missionaries, every one, Minty dear.” 

“ TJ shouldn’t like it. I don’t see where you get the 
blessedness in doing good, neither. You don’t do 
good to neat folks, nor beautiful folks. You must go 
and poke about into ugly and dirty families, in dirty 
houses, and see trouble, see sickness, and see poverty. 
Don’t you, now? You can’t deny it, Miss Chatty. 
Where’s your blessedness? It’s all fudge, Miss 
Chatty !” 

Miss Chatty sighed, all to herself. “ Poor child! 
you need making all over, your soul as well as your 
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body.” But she knew that with mere words she could 
cure her spiritual deformity no more than her bodily 
ugliness. She counted out Minty’s wages. ‘ You 
miss the best part of the pay though, my dearie,” 
she said. “I wish you would see the distributors 
when they come, —six happy, eager little girls, — 
they’d like to see the young lady that dressed the 
dollies. Wouldn’t you enjoy being fairy godmother 
in their eyes? Come, Minty.” 

“T won't,” said Minty. ‘Their cheeks would be 
thin, and I should know they hadn’t had enough to 
eat ; their hands would be bony and brown, and I 
should know they went without their gloves; and 
they would stand up before me and sidle about, and I 
should hate ’em! If you’d just bring your ladies 
here, — but no, Miss Chatty, you don’t offer to do 
that! You never seem to think that I have enough 
of such as myself, — that all the trouble and all the 
homeliness that you want to bring over here for me 
to see, is only myself continued, — tacks on to myself 
till it seems just a great long poison-vine winding 
round and choking the whole world. That’s just what 
poor folks and sick folks are, — don’t offer to bring 
them here, Miss Chatty.” 

Minty was almost screaming. Miss Chatty felt 
moved to scream too. It was a queer sensation. This 
girl, this morbid, morbid young girl, scared her. She 
stood at the back of her chair, silent. She could 
have gathered little Nib and Meg in her arms, but 
hardly Minty. She had a horror of unhealthy things. 
She kissed her hastily, gathered the dolls into the 
broad willow hamper,—a great basket of bright 
flower-babies out of a fairy tale, — and went off home 
through her garden. 

When Miss Chatty was well gone, Minty took 
“Mina” up in her lap and cried in her white bosom. 

“Mina” was “ Ermine,” Minty’s snow-white cat, 
with a face as human and as full of loving-kindness 
as Miss Chatty’s own. Most of Minty’s unhappy 
speeches were breathed into Mina’s gently-waving 
Mina never scratched back, nor with her white 
paw even administered a soft little “cuff,” as did Miss 
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Chatty once in awhile. Still, Mina frequently purred 
the sweetest and most balmy wisdom. In fact, Mina 
_ stood to her in the place of a conscience. 

“OQ, Mina-cat, your young mistress is very wretched 
and discouraged,” said Minty now, laying her face 
against the soft, warm, white fur. “The good time is 
over. The lovely clothes are made. The lovely dolls 
are all dressed and gone.” 

Mina purred something about the children that 
were to possess the dolls. 

“O, Mina! those children,—those children will 
ruin the dolls. Don’t purr about children, Mina!” 

So. Mina-cat looked down with a sly smile, and 
purred something about the money she saw in Minty’s 
hand. 

Minty told her she didn’t know what she should do 
with it yet. 

Then Mina settled down with a sudden, grave, long 
purr, and said, since she couldn’t seem to get happy 
in her own way, why she didn’t try Miss Chatty’s? 

*O, would you do that, Mina-cat, when I have 
worked so long for it? ”’ asked Minty, after Mina had 
purred on for a long space. 

“Yes,” purred the sweet, kindly, white cat. “Yes, 
I would. The dollies would be kept neat then.” It 
was either Mina, or a voice in Minty’s heart. Mina 
lay nestled and purring so very close, it must have 
been rather difficult to tell which it was, the heart, or 
_ the kitty. 

Then Minty set Mina on the stand, and drew out 
her portfolio, and wrote a note. The note was very 
pretty when finished, like all of Minty’s handiwork, 
and looked like copperplate. She folded the money 
up in it and sent it to Miss Chatty by the children. 
Then she sat back in her chair, and took Mina again, 
and her soft tears falling seemed to wash a great deal 
of the sallowness out of her face. She looked quite 
gentle and pretty then, after she had fallen asleep. 

When she woke, a note written on most beautiful 
paper lay in a basket of roses on her stand. 
went Minty’s face in the roses, as if they were what 
she was hungering for. Then she read the note. It 
was in Miss Chatty’s best manner, and it told Minty 
that she was a darling, and that it was just what the 
dolls needed, — each of them a pretty box, like a little 
house, where they might be shut in at any time out 
of the dust and dirt and noise Minty so deplored. 

While Minty was reading this note, secretly so very 
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glad that it was her own happy thought, and while 
Mina was purring that though she had sent her 
money into the midst of trouble and poverty, it had 
already made her happy, as it never could had she 
sent it into the art store to bring out a lovely picture, 
as she first had intended, — Miss Chatty was placing | 
the dolls in the boxes which Minty’s money had 
bought. There was a bright chromo-picture on each 
box, for the jolly box merchant had sold his prettiest 
wares to suit Miss Chatty’s purse; and as Miss 
Chatty folded the pink tissue-paper over them, the 
dolls looked like so many little babies in rosy 


cradle-beds. 


Then Miss Chatty had a few minutes to spare, and 
she sat down and read Minty’s note again; and she 
thought what a puzzle it was that there should be 
nothing to do for a girl that could write such a beauti- 
ful, clear hand. 

I believe every little beggar and street child in 
Miss Chatty’s part of the city was at home-that day, 
and had a clean face, —all the little girls, I am sure. 
Nib and Meg had told them, that if the faces weren’t 
clean and the hair nice, there wouldn’t be any doll 
left at their house. It was a great day. Whether 
you believe it or not, the summer morning was 
touched with the Christmas peace and good-will. | 
Even with the mothers and mistresses. They hailed 
the day with a funny, pitiable kind of expectation 
and excitement. ‘There were unusual sweepings- and 
puttings-to-rights in the gloomy cellars and dreadful 
tenement houses ; some of the worst shrews of the 
miserable community gave their windows a slatternly 
washing, in honor of the present their children were 
to have. They stood in their doors, twisting up their 
rough tresses and talking with their neighbors, all 
about the dolls. But although it was about dolls, I 
shall not put down what they said. The best of it 
had words too rough. They couldn’t wash their win- 
dows, and their faces, and their habits, and their souls, 
clean, all in one morning, you know. Souls and 
habits, to be clean, must be kept clean. 

Miss Chatty herself had not been in those back 
streets, — nobody but Nib and Meg Daly. None of 
these people had the least idea that Miss Chatty 
intended these dolls as a sly reproach to the great 
horror of dirt and untidiness that rested upon these 
dwellings. If they had, they would have slammed 
the doors in her face, and torn the dolls limb from limb. 
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The case was understood in this wise: Little Nib 
and Meg Daly had been set up in business by some- 
body, clothed, and made much of generally, had a 
fine candy stand on a beautiful street-corner by Mr. 
Appleton’s marble-front store, and were under the 
protection of ’ristocrats; and the same unknown 
somebodies were going to send all the children a doll 
through Meg and Nib, who, having kept simply and 
honestly with their old alley and cellar friends, were 
immensely popular. 

The wee candy girls seemed, indeed, wonderfully 

gifted with both tact and good-heartedness. “ We'll 
be purty, Nib,’ Meg said, “and make our place purty, 
right with ’em, and mebbe they’ll want to, too.” 
Little, clean souls, God bless them ! 
_ Their place of business was closed to-day. The 
young merchants were making themselves trim and 
trig, quite worthy, in fact, to have sprung out from 
Teresa Drew’s gold-piece ; but the four little girls 
with them, the very tidiest of their companions too, 
might have come forth from a lead-mine, or a foundry, 
or any other dark unlit place, — they were caught to- 
gether with needle and thread all over, in the most 
heart-breaking manner; but hard and dark as they 
looked, they were in reality scrubbed clean enough to 
have kissed the sweetest doll of the lot. 

Nib and Meg were well acquainted with Miss 
Chatty now,—at least they knew the depth of her 
heart. “This ther is a beautiful day, mem,” said Meg. 

aves, Weg,” 

‘An’ this ther is a beautiful time, mem,” said Meg 
again, her heart in her eyes at the sight of the dainty 
boxes. 

“T think so, Meg.” Miss Chatty lifted. several of 
the covers, and threw back the rosy sheets. The 
children did not squeal out and rush, like happier 
children, —they stood tiptoe, hands down with a 
“mustn’t touch” pressure, all the color in their thin 
blood rising to cheek and lip. 

‘““T don’t car’ wzch is mine,” said one, at last. 

“T wouldn’t begin to pick ef I could, would you?” 
said another. ‘The doll-doctor laughed, and took six 
boxes, without opening to see, and laid them aside. 
The children thought it quite the happiest way, pre- 
pared to be delighted with whatever revelation of 
kilt-pleats, frill and pouf, and train might fall to their 
share. 

The six piled their arms with boxes, 


Nib explained 


that there was a girl at every street-corner to take 


them for further distribution. ‘Ther were no more 


as could dress fit ter be seen, and accordink us de- 


ranged it this ther way.” ' 

So they danced off, and came again, and went and 
came until every one of the lovely missionaries was 
at her station. Not one of those who had furnished 
the funds followed after to patronize, or to lecture, or 
to chide ; no, not even the children, Miss Chatty’s 
own silken c/éentetfe, pretty, kind girls that often went 
out of their way to buy sweets of Nib and Meg, and 
who naturally would like to see where the dolls, clad 
in remnants of their own costly raiment, were going. 
But not a girl of them so much as looked down the 
noisy alleys and back streets. We mustn’t, either. 

But Nib and Meg told Miss Chatty the dolls were 
thought too pretty for anything, even to be hugged ; 
and every one of the little girl-mothers had solemnly 
promised to wash her hands whenever she took her 
pet from its rosy home. Let us believe that they did. 

When she went to bed that night, Miss Chatty 
hoped she should again see the angel that weeps ; but 
she didn’t. She got no crown for what she had done, 
not even in her dreams. She has, however, to this 
day, a curious consciousness, sometimes, in the streets, 
that ragged and pinched little girls point her out as 
“ther lady as sent us them ther dolls, you know.” 
Miss. Chatty, probably, is not to know in this life 
what her doll-mission does accomplish ; and, as prob- 
ably, she will be surprised when she does know. 

The most tangible outcome is what happened to 
Minty Morgan. She really did get her happiness by 
going forth, or sending her money, which was quite 
as dear to her as herself, into the midst of unlovely 
poverty. The little copperplate note changed her 
whole life. She and Mina live over in Miss Chatty’s 
parlors now, where they see quite as much beauty as 
they care for. Minty keeps Miss Chatty’s books in 
the copperplate writing, and sews all the fancy cos- 
tumes, and paints the sweetest masks for dolls’ balls 
ever seen, — for to enlarge her business sufficiently 
to let Minty in, the dear, soft-hearted doll doctor 
opened a Dolls’ Furnishing Store ; and snow-white 
Mina sits by the hour in Minty’s lap, all strewn with 
shreds of silk and clippings of velvet, and often she 
purrs the loudest of any cat I ever saw. This is what 
she purrs: “You tried it, now see! You tried it, 
now see!” 
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OD-D YW A Be Di Be 


BY “LITTLE FLOY. 


His mam-ma called him 
‘“Ol-i-ver Wen-dell,” af-ter a 
wise and wit-ty man who lived 
in Cam-bridge. But the lit- 
tle ba-by man was al-so wise 
and wit-ty, and he called him- 
self ‘““Od-dy Wad-dle,” af-ter 
a fun-ny lit-tle fel-low that 
lived in the look-ing- glass. 


the look-ing-glass had a dread- 
ful so-ber face, and he went 
‘“wad-dle, wad-dle, wad-dle” 
when he walked. 

One day Od-dy Wad-dle’s 
mam-ma was sick. Ev-er-y- 
bod-y was gone, even old Rose, 
the- black cook. So Od-dy 


sung his mam-ma to sleep, and 


This fun-ny lit-tle fel-low inithen he went down to make 
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“some broth. -He put some | 


‘milk in the sauce-pan and set 
it on the stove. He was ver-y 
freue mye that: time’; and“ he 
stopped to rest. Pret-ty soon 
he said, ‘‘Od-dy Wad-dle, 
look at ’oo pod-dies! ’Oo'll 
-turn brack, like ole Ro-sy, if 
~’oo0 cooks, — yen ’oo mam-ma 
won't love ‘oo!” 


He did not fin-ish the broth, 
but still mam-ma’s lit-tle boy 
had be-come black al-most all 
o-ver be-fore she woke, — chin, 
cheeks, nose, e-ven the front of 
his frock had be-gun to turn. 
In fact, they had to scrub him 
sound-ly be-fore Od-dy Wad- 
dle was a lit-tle white man 
a-gain. 


BOE YS, Vines. 


BY LAURIE LORING. 


Mam-ma Bip-py, look up here. 

See my dol-ly; ain't her dear? 

Love yourchick-ies? So does I. 

Wish my do/-ty'd learn to fly. 

Mam-ma Bid-dy, how get 
wings? 

Buy ‘em with the ped-dler 
things? 

Guess I’se got free cents and 


two ; 
Mam-ma Bid-dy, won't that 
do? 
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Qurer NeicHpors. —Wuo can TELL THEIR NAmEs? 


THE MAGIC CARPET. 
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THE MAGIC LGARP EHS, 


HE other day when I was over by China (per- 

haps I should say around below by China), I 

saw the funniest little dear of a fish. After I had 

looked long and sharp with my microscopic left eye, 
I found that it was a cucumber. 

Yes, really, and alive ; and one could have a choice 
there in the sea, the same as in the garden, between a 
nice table cucumber a yard long, and pretty little 
pickles of three inches. 

While I sat motionless on my Carpet, peering 
down, I began to notice some queer tricks about my 
sea-cucumbers ; for instance, 7 saw done of them slice 
itself up | 


SrA-CucuMBER. 


Thinks I, “I will go up home and _ bring my Wide 
Awakes !” 

And now, let us go there to-day, and first too, for 
fear the cucumbers all will be picked, — caught, I 
should have said, — because the Chinese are very 
fond of them boiled. In the Chinese markets they 
are called “ trepang.”’ 

See, children, here they are, just under the leaves, 
—vunder the waves, I mean. ‘Their bodies are cov- 
ered with tiny spines and hooks, for all the world like 
their vegetable “double.” Keep quiet now, and 
perhaps -we shall witness some of the funny antics 


I saw. 
There, did you see? That big one turned wrong- 


side out. He looks now like a little empty bag. Let 
us watch again. I am quite sure the little fellows are 
searching for food ; and, if they can’t find any, they’ll 
presently show you a trick convenient in time of 
famine. 

There, there they go! flip, flop !—a squirm and a 
shake, and off snaps half of the hungry feeling, and 
half of every one of their bodies. Snap! snap! flip! 
flop! off flies section after section of their length as 
neatly as if sliced off with a knife, until some of them 
have only their heads left. Don’t they look funny!— 
a dozen starry little heads darting hither and thither, 
with not a smitch of a body ? 

If these heads should happen to get a good meal, 
some new bodies would begin to grow; and they 
would come on, too, as quick as garden cucumbers 
after a rain. ; 


THE SHANGHAI HACKS. 


Supposing we alight in Shanghai! Chinese land, 
as well as sea, teems with oddities. 

If we had not arrived on an Invisible Boat, we 
should, probably, be surrounded with wheelbarrows. 

“With wheelbarrows ?” 

Yes, instead of hacks and omnibuses. 
has any number of “ wheelbarrow stands.” 
“calling a wheelbarrow.” 

But notice with what complaisance the Shanghai 
ladies, dressed in fine crapes and lustrous silks, seat 
themselves for an “ outing.”’ Wouldn’t we smile to 
see our callers trundled up to the door on a wheel- 
barrow! 

These funny vehicles are quite comfortable, it is 
said ; and it certainly must be convenient sometimes 
to drive a horse that can answer in one’s own lan- 
guage. Thompson, the English traveler, says the 


Shanghai 
Think of 
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European residents often condescend to use them — 
after dark. 


SHANGHAI Hack, 


Five TIGERS. 


Up we rise out of Shanghai, and down we settle 
into the city of Fu-Chow. 

Here they will offer you sedan chairs instead of 
wheelbarrows. You enter a little box which is slung 
upon two poles, by means of which two “bearers” 
carry you. These sly fellows know how to swing 
your box when they are tired of carrying you, so that 
in two minutes you will be so sea-sick you will be glad 
to alight and walk awhile. 

The Fu-Chow folks believe such funny things! Do 
you notice those five mountain-peaks just south of 
the city? They call them the “ Five-Tiger Range.” 
They believe that these five mountains, or five tigers, 
exercise a wicked and mysterious influence on the 
city ; and so in one of the streets they have set up five 
big lions, carved out of stone, to fight away the bad 
influence of the five tigers ! 


A STICK OF OYSTERS. 


But I brought you here to have some oysters. Will 
you have astick, my dears? Yes, a stick of oysters? 
In Fu-Chow the passing refreshment trade is sup- 


plied, not from cans and kegs, but from a stick, a 


bamboo stick, upon which the oysters, all in their | 


shells, are set fast. In fact, they grew upon this 
stick. At the proper time, these bamboo rods are 


thrust down into the oyster-beds; and the baby- 


oysters — all babies always want something to hold ~ 
by while they are growing, you know — attach them- 
selves to these rods. When the oysters are mature, 
the rods are taken up and brought into market. A 
most dainty and appetizing way, / think. 


THE BEGGAR KINGS. 


But the queerest thing about Fu-Chow is the way 
the beggars conduct. 

The beggars, in point of fact, form part of the city 
government. Those of each ward are under the con- 
trol of their own Head-Man, who has descended from 
a long line of illustrious beggar chiefs. Mr. Thomp- 
son visited the house of one of these mendicant 
kings. He was received in an audience-chamber ! 
He had.a glimpse of two of the beggar queens ; they 
were dressed in silk, and appeared to possess fine 
manners. The beggar kings lay a tax upon the busi- 
ness men of their wards, and generally the business 
men pay it cheerfully. Then the beggar king places 
a mark upon the shops of these men ; and none of his 
tatterdemalions dare enter the marked shops. 

But let a man refuse to pay, and what do you sup- 
pose the beggar king does? Why, he sends the very 
most disagreeable-looking beggar he has, and orders 
him to sit upon the polished counter, right among the 
silks and satins, or the dainty fruits and meats, until 
the tax is paid. Often a crowd of these creatures 
will enter and refuse to leave by night or day, until 
the merchant, losing all his fastidious customers, is 
very glad to give any sum to be rid of their presence. 
It is the only way ; for beggars must live, and the 
government knows it, and refuses to interfere. 


WHIPPING THE POLICE. 


In this very queer city of Fu-Chow, the police are 


| given half the value of stolen goods to recover them ; 


and when the thieves are detected, the officers also 
receive ‘“hush-money” from them. The police are 
in full communication with all the regular thieves, and 
usually recover stolen property ; but if it has been 
taken by a private thief, and cannot be found, then 
the chief of police is whipped by order of govern- 
ment ; he whips his under officers, and they whip the 
regular thieves. ‘Then government makes a report to 
the owner that the police has been whipped, and the 
property cannot be restored, 

The plan works well. Let us go home and tell our 
city governments, 


EE LL ——————-—-_ 


GUESS-WORK. | he, 


GUESS-WORK. 


. No, 33 PICTORIAL PROVERB. 


No. 34. RIDDLE. 


I am taller than a man, 
And less than a child; 

I am bitter and I’m sweet, 
Civilized and wild. 


You may meet me on the mountains, 
Very much at home, 

And in the street, and on the sea, 
For I dearly love to roam. 


Where you leave me in December, 
You will find me in June ; 

You may wed me in the morning, 
And eat me at noon. 


JENNY DARE. 


No. 35. HIDDEN VOLCANOES. 


. Industry is a guard against many evils. 

. We are floating down the stream of time. 

- In calling him Col. I made a mistake. 

Remember the claims of the poor. 

Define these words, viz. : Alcove, anchovy. 

Lively business keeps the cart a-going. 

Try these glasses ; the lenses are excellent. 

. Sweet-natured children are always liked. 

Take a rest after toiling. 

Many a thistly hedge cumbers the fields of the slothful. 
. We can in war equip an army almost in a day. 

. Until a man is dead we seldom know his worth. 

. Rub a kerosene stain well with soap. 

. An elephant is an animal possessing much shrewdness. _ 
HATTIE BURLESON. 
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No. 36. FLOWER-GUESSES FOR LITTLE RHYMERS, 


mh 4 TTT 


SE ee 


—— a 


“Mamma,” said Pet, “it is your birthday, and I came 
To give a flower for every letter in your name ; es 
With that the little darling dropped them at my feet, 


And lo! they did spell out my name, perfumed and sweet. 


“T should treat her illy 


” 


“ There’s the capital,” she said. 
If I didn’t think my mamma lovely as a 


“ And with this parti-colored posy my desire is, 
Her pleasure shall be as many-hued as this 


” 


“‘ Here I scatter good things for her as I scatter these, 


Grow and climb about her like these pink and white — i 


“ And, O! mamma, while all these birthday flowers I’m casting, 
T’d like to make both flowers and wishes ae 


“ But still here is one summer-friend, — O, I don’t suppose 
It will last the day out, this delicate —— ie 


“Tt is not half so nice as this ; for itself this speaks 
And promises to stand by you stanch, at least 


“ And if these good wishes fade, let it by this be seen 
That your own dear little daughter’s love is co 


kor 


No, 37. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of the unlucky number of letters. 


My whole is pe a 
My 8, 9, and 10, is what every boy longs to become yale 


eae t . ad , 
ates My 3, 5, 6, 10, is food for horses. : 
rim _ My 8, 11, 13, 12, is an animal. : : 
Pe _ My 9, 13, 2, 1, 7, means living. 
See 4.121 Js 4 nomber, ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK IN MARCH | 
Whole, I am a king. L. G. MATTHEWS. iG 
ee 16. The dog has four feet, but he does not walk 
Bia No. 38. CURTAILMENTS. four ways. 
ie 1. My whole is different. 2. Curtail, get several. 3. Again, : Pp 
; geta bird. 4. Again, get to immerse. E, E. WApMAN. i LAD 
No. 39. Cross-WorD ENIGMA. B - = a N 
a : My first is in street, but not in lane, Ss 4 
My second is in wild, but not in tame _ 
se) , My third is in iron, but not in gold, 18. Reinstall. 20. Eagle. g 
| My fourth is in hot, but not in cold, ’ 5 
; My fifth is in zebra, but not in bear, 19 ROACH 21. (Gem-Word.) E A} a 
My sixth is in nest, but not in lair, H A if . 
My seventh is in merry, but not in gay, I R 2 r 
+ My eighth is in tell, but not in say, N P Aes = 
My ninth is in acre, but not in rod, KEN WaOny R L 4 
: 
’ 4 
aa rama 7 
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A CENTENNIAL DRAMA. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


[This should be enacted by as young children as can thoroughly learn their parts and be properly drilled. ] 


PERIOD, 1775. SCENE, a country town near Boston. Time of Representation, thirty minutes. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 


Gen. WasHINGTON. Old Continental costume. Mo t Pirtcuer (A sibyl). Red cloak, dark shirt, hat and 

Mr. Baxter (a Tory). Old-fashioned full dress. straight feather, staff. 

Henry BrapForp (a young soldier). Soldiers costume. Mrs. BaxTEr (a female Tory). il dress, old style. 

ZEKE Countrymen’s dress, with some attempt Grace (their supposed daughter). Blue dress, simple and preity. 
(Soldiers). Pies é ‘ : 

Nat at soldiers’ dress. Mrs. BrAaprorp. Plain, nice widow's dress. 


Soldiers, Young Girls, General’s Aides. 


SCENE I. . Will you bid him give up all, 
[A green in front of Mr. Baxrerr’s house. Gracz, sitting on a bench or bank. ] Even your love? 
Grace. Ah! my heart, 
Enter MOLL PITCHER. Can it be that we must part ? 

Grace. O! my dear good Molly, say, Moll, Tell me, maiden, are you true 
Is my lover brave and true? To your country ? 

Moll. As the sun is to the day Grace. Hush ! to you 
Is your lover unto you. I may confess. I’m no Tory. 
But, maiden, are you brave and strong ? But my father, hard and stern, 
For a struggle comes ere long. Nor my mother, must not learn 
Tf a higher duty call, That I help the patriot band 


7 


al ti Ls hid 


Tt. 


orn) 


Enter Mr. B. 


_ Mr. B. Youhere, old witch! I'll have you hung 
For your vile, mischievous tongue. 
(To Grace.) Away, you minx! your needle mind 
And don’t be prating here. 
ih mAs 0 Moll.) You beldam, go, or much I fear 
_ The ducking-pond you'll find. 
_ Moll, Proud fool! you cannot make me bend, 
Or own your haughty power, 
Which, like your king, shall shortly end — 
Quick comes the fatal hour. 
(Half chanting.) The swords shall cross, 
The blood shall flow, 
And England’s mighty power lie low. 
Mr. B. What mean you, witch ? Now, by my life — 
4side.) O, dear! methinks I hear my wife. 


Enter MRs. B. 
Mrs. B. Pray, sir, why do you speak so loud ? 
I thought you must harangue a crowd. 
Who is this woman ? 


Mr. B. O, my dear, 
Don’t blame me. 
Mrs. B. Speak out, sir. I fear 


You plot some mischief. (Zo Moll.) Who are you? 
Moll. One to whom the past and the future are known ; 

One to whom sorrow and blessings are shown ; 

Who readeth your riddle, and knows why the wife 

Rules over the husband. 
Mrs. B. 

Here’s money — quick ! 
Moll (refuses money). 

will go, 
This fate I must speak: No honor to you can there come ; 
No luck to your child, and no peace to your home, 


O, hush ! on your life ! 
Leave me ; the child must not know. 
No, madam! but listen, before I 


Till the red-coat shall yield to the Red, White, and Blue, 


And the loving and loyal shall wed with the true. [2x7 MoLL. 
Mrs. B. (aside). Ah! if Grace should know that she is not 
our child, 
And the fortune is hers, I should die or go wild. 
[Zxit Mr. and MRs. B. 


Enter HENRY BRADFORD. 


Darling Grace, I’m loth to grieve you, 
But I fear that I must leave you. 
Grace. Leave me, dearest? 
Let me follow where you go. 
Henry.. Wark! a secret: To-night the patriots will 
Encamp on and fortify Bunker Hill. 
I must be there with my followers brave, 
I must be there my country to save, — 
- To conquer or fill up a true soldier’s grave. 
Grace. O}! Henry, my lover, this deed will you dare ? 


Say not so ; 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 
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And I can do nothing but give you my prayer. 
But my heart and my love shall be with you there. 


Enter Mr. B. 


Mr. B. Wow —you rascal, rebel sneak ! — 
Dare you to my daughter speak ! 
She is not for such as you. 

Henry. Sir! my love for her is true, 
And I pray you bless her choice. 

Mr. B. No, sir. I will give my voice 
Only to a soldier brave, 
Loyal to his rightful king. 

Henry. Ah! we must the country save, 
Though our joy it may not bring. 
We must be true 
To the Red, White, and Blue. 


(Music : “ Yankee Doodle.”) 


Hark to that noise ! 
Yes, my brave boys 
Are calling for me. 
Grace. O, let them come, that I may bless 
The banner bright for which you fight. 


[Exit. 


Enter SoLviers with banner and drums, and playing “ Yankee 


Doodle.” 


Grace (goes and shakes hands with them, then takes off a blue 
scarf and binds it about the drum). 
As true as the blue, 
And as pure as the white, 
And as brave as the red, 
May you go to the fight. 


Enter MOLL. 


I bless the banner and bless the cause ; 

Fight for your country, her freedom and laws ; 

And when you have driven the foe from the track, 

Your mothers and maidens shall welcome you back. 
Zeke. Well, Captain Henry, we’ll all fight, 

With such a pretty girl to bless the right. 
Nat. And blessing will come with old Molly’s good will, 

So gladly we’ll march to defend the old hill. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Mr. B. What the fiend is this all about ? 


At the first fire of King George’s gun 

The question will be how fast they can run. 
Grace. No, father, no; they are brave and true. 
Mr. B. You impudent girl, what’s that to you ? 
Moll. Beware, old tyrant, to her what you say ! 

She’ll be prouder and higher than you some day. 
Mr. B. Yush! hush! good Molly, not a word ! 
Grace. What is this strange speech I’ve heard ? 
Mrs. B. Silence, you fool! let her triumph to-day. 

Her rash young fool will be soon out of the way, 

And then it will be our turn for the play. 


(SoLpIERS form and march off. HENRY takes a silent farewell 
of GRACE, and puts himself at their head.) [Curtain falls. 
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SCENE IL "Mrs. B. You rule a woman, you stupid fool a 


You'd better coax her to hush up this story. - 
Grace. Iwill, when you cease to act as a Tory. 
If you'll give your consent, I shall be Henry’s wife, 
And will join the good cause. I’ll support you through life. — 
Moll. Grant it ; or to-morrow morn, 
Of wealth and honor you'll be shorn. 


{After the Battle. ‘Same green — or a room in Mr. BaxrTer’s house. Mr. 
fee, and Mrs. BaxTer and Grace. ] 
Mrs. B. My child, this British colonel woos you ; 
No nobler suitor e’er will choose you ; 
He’ll take you to his English home 
Of splendor. 


Chie: Tawallenohcome: Mrs. B. O noble maiden, we grant all you say, 4 
My heart is here, O mother dear And feel freer in heart than for many a day. ; 
With my poor wounded hero. For ill-gotten plunder will never succeed, 3 

Mrs. B. O, foolish girl! And who fights ’gainst his country is wretched indeed. 3 


These feeble bands that sought the fight, [Curtain falls. 
And quailed before King George’s might, a 


Will all be scattered. He will die, SCENE IIl. : 

Or else be forced from home to fly. [A room in Henry’s mother’s house. Henry, pale and languid, lying on a 
Grace. Then I’ll go with him, well or ill. couch ; his mother sits at his head. Young girls, sewing, spinning, and 
Mr. B. No, girl! Iam your father still. weaving-] 

You won’t be free for many a day, ° Mother. Ah, my poor boy ! will you never revive ? 

‘And by my right I’ll bar the way. I'd give up my life if you only might live. 
Consent to wed as I’ve declared, Why should you despair? Our defeat on the hill 
Or V’ll hold you under watch and ward. Was a triumph — our men gather still ; 


And hark you, they say 


OTE BSS The commander-in-chief will be with them to-day. 


Moll. You will, O vilest man of men! Henry. And here I lie, 
Have you forgotten Moll Pitcher, then? But I must try 

Grace. O, good woman, tell me, pray, AE easton ict 
Aught that may my heart relieve, Where every brave man ought tolie— ° 
Else ’t will surely break to-day, Upon the battle-field. 
SOG SSE a I will not to the British yield, 

Moll. You are not the child of this cruel pair, But O, my heart ! 
-But your father was brave and your mother was fair. I could have died without a groan ke 
The blood of old Plymouth ran in his veins, Upon the battle-field alone, 


A fortune he gathered by labor and pains, 

And dying he left you in charge to this friend, 

Who claims you his child to the end 

He may seize on your fortune ; but I loved him well, 

And I’ve watched o’er his child, that this tale I might tell. 
Mrs. B. 
Mr. B. 
Moll. No, you can no more deceive her. 

The right will stand. And to my country’s cause to cleave. 

{Zo Grace.) Your father’s dying hand Let me lean on you, mother dear ; 

“Gaye me this ring. Tl walk a little. 

(To Mr. and Mrs. B.) To you Vl bring 

Full many a procf 


Had Grace been true. 
That she could leave me, 
That she could treacherously deceive me, 
To wed her country’s foe, 
Is harder than the hireling’s blow. 
rf O, she is crazy, don’t believe her. But, sisters dear, who patient weave 
The thread, to clothe our soldiers brave, 
You teach me all my strength to save 


[Rises and walks, supported by his mother. 


I speak the truth. Enter ZEKE. 

Mr. B. Nay! nay! good Molly, we can’t deny Zeke, you here . 
The tale you tell, and will not try. Zeke. O, Captain Henry, you must get well. 
We sought her good. The troops are mustering everywhere. 

Mrs. B. Hush, hush, old fool ! Let old Moll Pitcher try her spell, 
Your hasty tongue and temper school. And the blessed old parson put up a prayer. 
(Zo Moll.) We sought our own, and hoped when grown 
To woman’s age, to wed her far away, Enter MOLL. 
And keep her fortune ; but, ah me ! to-day Yes, my hero, young and brave, 
Our plots are vain, Forgive me, child, I pray. Cast this wretched gloom away. 
Mr. &. am her guardian, and she must obey. Rise, your country’s cause to save, * 


For two years yet I can her rule. Washington comes here to-day. 
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. (AM exclaim) Washington, our noble chief ! We have found King George is in the wrong, 

We will serve him night and day. [Henry ies down. Which proves that we may live and learn. 

» . 


Mr. B. This loving pair, 
We fondly bless, 
Grace. Mother, where is Henry dear? And wish them health 
O, what struggles I have known! And happiness. 
B Harassed by each bitter fear, Zeke. Wark! hark! I hear a drumming: 
In my chamber dark and lone ; Listen — Washington is coming ? 
For my cruel father held me there, 
And would not answer to my prayer, 
Till this true and noble friend 
(Zo Moti.) Came her powerful aid to lend. 
Flenry. *Tis her voice! What have I heard ? 
Can I trust this blessed word ? 


Enter GRACE, 


Enter WASHINGTON, with AIDES, Gc. 


Washington. Good friends, I’m glad to greet you all 
Here, ready for your country’s call. 
Our cause needs all the men to fight, 
The women working for the right. 
With men so brave, with girls so true, 


ee 
’ 


Grace, my darling, are you true? 
Grace. How could I be false to you, 
Whom I love more than my life ? 
Henry. O, my joy, my love, my wife. 
] Mother, I am strong again : 
I feel no wounds, I know no pain, 
IT am strengthened by your word. 


(To ZEKE.) Brave fellow, bring me my musket and sword ; 


S Let the drum beat, I am ready to fight. 


1st Soldier. 
2d Soldier. 
3@ Soldier. 
All. 


Mrs. B. 


Grace, though I leave you, 

I'll never deceive you ; 

We are wedded for life, 

And are one in the strife 

For the true and the right. 
Call in the boys. I long to see 
The trusty men who follow me. 


Enter SOLDIERS. 
Hurrah ! for our captain so noble and high. 
Hurrah ! for the women so trusty and true. 
Hurrah ! for the girls for whom gladly we’d die. 
Hurrah ! one and all, for the red, white, and blue. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. B. 


Neighbors, we ask your pardon all, 
If we have seemed both hard and stern, 


We cannot fail — I pledge my life to you ! 


All. And ours to you with heart and hand. 

Moll. God bless this noble patriot band ! 
The flame that rose on Bunker Hill 
Shall glow and blaze until it fill 
Our glorious land from shore to shore, 
And Freedom’s mighty song shall rise 
Free and triumphant to the skies. 
And when a hundred years are o’er, 
Its mighty echoes shall be heard ; 
And men and women gather still 
About the base of Bunker Hill, 
To tell again the old, old story, 
Of Washington and all our glory — 
To wave again the flag so true, 
The stars above — red, white, and blue. 
But then, not war, but peace shall claim 
The brightest crown, the dearest name, 
And England claim her mighty son 
As owing birth to her alone ; 
And North and South, and West and East, 
Shall all unite in Freedom’s feast. 
And with loud cheers of right good will, 
Hail to the day of Bunker Hill! 


[Zadlean. 
(Song: “ Hail, Columbia.”) 


[Curtain falls. 
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ESTABLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE CHILDREN, 


[All letters are to be addressed to Wide Awake, Drawer 8, Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan.] 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., Feb. 13, 1876. 
Dear Mapam: I received your very nice prize, for which I can hardly 
express my thanks; it is a good book and a fine prize. Please accept my 
warmest thanks. Yours truly, Jas. Hamitton, JR. 


Kirxwoop, Feb. 23, 1876. 
Dear Mapvam: I have received my pretty premium, and thank you very 
much for it. When I read the ‘‘Eight Cousins,’ by Louisa M. Alcott, I never 
thought I could find any story as pretty; but I made a mistake, because I 
think ‘A Little Woman” every bit as nice. Thanks again for the beautiful 
premium. Yours respectfully, CuiotTitpa A. ARBAN. 


A LARGE number of letters, giving descriptions of the prize- 
picture in the December Wide Awake, have arrived since the 
award was made. They show a remarkable aptitude for the 
study of natural history. The letters of Arthur J. Wright, of 
Newton, Iowa, and Sarah C. Griffin, of South Groveland, Mass., 
deserve especial mention for their fullness of description. 

Another prize-picture will shortly be given. 


A ‘Wipe AwAKE”’ TIME. 


O my! such a time when the Wide Awake comes ; 
Such a wide-awake time ’mong the girls and the boys ; 

They throw down their dolls, and their whips, and their drums, 
For Wide Awake stories are better than toys! 


How cunning their curly heads look in a row, — 
Three little curly heads and three pairs of eyes, 
With six little rosy cheeks, all of a glow, — 
When the Wide Awake gives them some great surprise. 


Just now there’s no peace, for their bright eyes have read 
Of the wonderful things that “‘ Miss Chatty ’’ can do, 
In bringing to life the old dolls long since dead, 
And making them look just as good as when new. 


For the house must be searched for runaway legs, 
And every lame doll that’s been throwing around 
Is brought to mamma, while the little one begs 
To know where the wonderful ‘‘ Doctor ” is found. 


So mother must put all her work right away ; 
For till some ‘‘ Miss Chatty ” shall hang up her sign, 
She fully expects a good part of the day 
To have to do something in “‘ Miss Chatty’s ”’ line. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 26, 1876. 


GET 


Macon City, Iowa, Feb. 29, 1876. 
I Have been a subscriber to Wide Awake ever since last July. I think it is 
a very good book. I think “ Young Rick ” is a very nice piece. The rebuses 
give me a good deal of trouble; sometimes I get a part, and I wait for the 
answers. My pa says he will get me one tree; he says he don’t know what 
kind he will get, until spring. I will take the best care of it I can. 
Surriry E. S, Dakin, 
P. S.—I am seven years and a half old, and have been to school three 
months. I study at home this winter. SHIRLEY. 


We give the above letter because the writer is the little-est of 
all the tree-planters. We drink the health of little Shirley, and 
all the other young Foresters, in a cup of sunshine and fresh air. 
The names are rapidly being enrolled, and will be published in 
due time. 


THE instructions of Mr. Carman in the April Wide Awake ~ | 


place the power of planting a tree in the hands of the youngest. 
child, and a word of approbation from papa and mamma will 
develop a healthy love of flowers and trees and out-of-door work 
in the little sons and daughters, which will be worth untold sums 
in the way of physical health and wholesome feelings and tastes. 


BELOw we give an extract from the letter of a lady greatly in- 
terested in the Tree-Planting. It will show others how to work. 
She says : 


“T have a plan for opening the work here, which I think may be success- 
ful. It is to call a Children’s Forestry Meeting, with the co-operation of lady 
friends. Everybody will be welcome; but it will be for children especially. 
We will have some stirring songs together, some instrumental music, and some 
addresses, made as wide awake as practical and attractive as possible, on the 
subject of Forestry. Then we will open a roll, and invite the children to join 
the Corps of Little Foresters, pledged to a grand Centennial work; the 
pledge having been read aloud, and a rising vote taken upon it. We will then 
describe to them what the pledges will be like, and promise them to each 
member who, upon Arbor day, has planted a certain number of trees. I will 
read from the Wide Awake at this meeting whatever is printed in it upon the 
subject, and send the roll to you for publication. A report of the meeting will 
be sent to each Sabbath school and day school in the country, and members 
asked for. The more I read and think about this the more I feel that it isa 
work we ust do. 1 ON gk 


WE learn from the Secretary of the Minnesota Forestry Asso- 
ciation, that on last “Arbor day” Master G. C. Fuller, of Min- 
nesota, aged 13 years, planted 3,080 trees! What do you think 
of that, my boys ? 

But we Wide Awakes are not to have all this beautiful work 
to ourselves. Governor Bagley, of Michigan, has issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon every person in the State to plant a Cen- 
tennial tree. 


For each of the five largest lots of trees, planted by Wide 
Awake children, which shall be alive next September, we offe: 
as a prize the magazine for a year. 3 


MuscaTIng, Iowa. 
DEAR Wipe AwakEs: I have just been thinking of Shakespeare’s saying, 
*“What’s in a name ?*’ and have come to the conclusion that in some names 
there is a great deal. 
Awake.’’ It is a bright, cheery, and straightforward kind ofa word. There 
is vivacity and life in the very name, not to speak of the magazine bearing the 
name, which has even more life, vivacity with instruction and learning com- 
bined ; thrown in like fruit among flowers, we pluck the fruit while admiring 

the flowers. Don’t you think so? F. Brown. 


There’s a world of hidden meaning in the word ‘‘ Wide 


THOosE Wide. Awakes residing in New York and Brooklyn, 
who become interested in the “ Bird-Stuffing ” paper, given in 
this number of Wide Awake, and would like to learn the work 
by seeing it done, may apply to Mrs. Ida B. Roberts, 416 Fulton 
Avenue, Brooklyn., At our request, this lady has consented to 
receive either single pupils, or classes, and also to furnish tools 
and materials by mail to those residing at a distance. 


ers : OUR MUSIC PAGE. 
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BY DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


— 


: Wt you walk into my cabinet, little people, and spend 
: a few minutes with me in looking at the musical instru- 
ments that I’ve gathered. They came from the north and the 
south, the east and the west, from peoples white, yellow, red, 
brown, and black. They’re very little like one another, and yet 
they were all made for the same purpose. You would hardly 
call some of them musical; but to the ears of those who made 
them their tones may have been as sweet as those of the piano 
to yours. I read a funny story a few days since, that will nicely 
illustrate my meaning. I cannot say whether or not it is true, 
but I have reason for thinking that it is. An English band 
chanced to be in Constantinople, which, you know, is. the capital 
of Turkey. While there they played for the Sultan several of 
the finest pieces. When they came to the end of the programme 
a gentleman asked His Highness which of the pieces he liked 
best. “The first,” he said. The musicians, wishing to please 
him, again commenced the first selection; but they had played 
only a few notes when he stopped them. They had made a mis- 
take. They began the second, and the third, and were stopped 
in the same way; in fact, they tried every piece on the pro- 
gramme, without being able to find his favorite. At last, while 
they were waiting to be told what next to do, they began to tune 
their instruments, making such noises as you hear before a con- 
cert from the ante-room where the musicians gather, when the 
Sultan clapped his hands, and cried, ‘‘ Heaven be praised! that 
is it!” This may seem to you a strange story ; but I wasn’t sur- 
prised when I read it, for a friend of mine, who lived many years 
in Turkey, told me, not long ago, that he used to put his 
fingers in his ears whenever a band passed, they made such 
horrid discords. If, then, the Sultan of Turkey doesn’t know 
music when he hears it, how can you expect the poor people who 
made some of these instruments to have very good taste. Let us 
begin with the simplest of my curiosities. Here is a case full of 
drums, gongs, rattles, and the like. Nearly every nation under 
the sun has some or all of them. The drums are of all sizes, 
from that of a large cup to that of a small barrel. One of them 
is an iron bowl, with a bit of goatskin stretched across its top ; 
another is of the shape of an hour-glass, and is covered at both 
ends. ‘The largest of them is very like our own bass drum, hav- 
ing two heads, and strings that may be tightened or loosened, as 
the player wills. Here, too, is a kind of tambourine from India, 
with little bells and cymbals to help the sound of the skin. Let 
me strike this gong for you. Would you believe that so small a 
bit of metal would make such a noise? It almost deafens you. 
It came from Burmah, where it was once used by some one as he 
went to the temple to worship his idols. There are other gongs, 
some larger, some smaller, and cymbals that look almost like 
those that we use. Here, too, is a pair of castanets, blocks of 
wood, with little cymbals and bells, such as those of the tambou- 


rine, which, when struck together, jingle at a great rate. I ought 
not to forget my Chinese rattle, like the baby’s rattle, except that 
the rattler is not inside, but fastened by a string to the outside 
of a wee drum. Please notice that all of these instruments are 
struck. 

We will now turn to another case. “ Ah,” you say, “here are 
a pipe, a flute, a flageolet, and others that we know!” ‘True, 
but they came from very different quarters of the globe. The 
pipe is almost as common as the drum, because it is so easily 
made; and when once a pipe has been made, there is but a step 
to each of the others that you see about it. The bagpipe is but 
a pipe with a wind-bag, and this Laos organ from Siam is but a 
bundle of pipes, some. longer, some shorter, so as to make a 
variety of tones. The great organ in Boston Music Hall is also 
a cluster of pipes, each of which is as simple as the one that I 
hold in my hand. Don’t overlook that queer object on the lower 
shelf. It is a ram’s horn—not one of those that Joshua used, 
but probably very nearly as crooked and ugly. Very few of you 
could make it sound, so hard is it to blow. I have now shown 
you the instruments that are d/owz. : 

Let’s go a step further. “What a funny fiddle!” exclaims 
one of you. That is indeed a queer instrument; I think it must 
have been made in Egypt. It has, you see, but three strings, 
and is carved out of a single block of wood, and partly covered 
with the skin of a reptile. The one next to it is also a violin, but 
from Hindoostan, and it has at least fifteen strings. But what 
shall we call the next ?—a cocoanut with a handle. “Not a 
violin, surely!” you say. Yes, a violin, for it has all the parts 
of that instrument. The cocoanut is the body, a piece of skin 
drawn across it forms a sounding-board, and this cord of horse- 
hair is the string. You see the bow, a rude affair, just behind it. 
My grandmother used to have a dipper made from a cocoanut. 
I wonder that I didn’t use it for a violin in my boyhood. Among 
these violins you see harps, guitars, citharas, and their like. In 
the corner yonder stands another instrument that belongs to the 
same class. It is a spinet, made more than two hundred years 
ago, when the strings were struck by crows’ quills, not hammers. 
The piano in your own parlor is a child of the spinet, and be- 
longs therefore to this family — the family of s¢7zged instruments. 

We have now gone through the cabinet. Can you recall how 
many kinds of instruments we have found. “O, never so many !” 
says one. “ Three,” answers another, and rightly. I will now tell 
you, what you perhaps already know, that all musical instruments 
are divided into these three classes. There are a few contriv- 
ances for making music that belong to more than one class ; but 
these are exceptions. Can you classify all the instruments that 
you ever saw? You yourselves are musical instruments. To 
which class do you belong? and the birds? and the bees? and 


the grasshoppers ? Who will answer ? 
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Twinkle, Twinkle. 


mf. Allegretto moderato. 


1. Twinkle,twinkle, little 


2. When the blazing sun is 
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star, HowI won-der what you are! Up a - bove the world so high,Like a dia-mondin the sky. 


gone, When he nothing shines up - on, Then you show your lit- tle light,T\ inkle,twin-kle all the night. 


3 Then the traveller in the dark 4 In the dark blue sky you keep, 
; Thanks you for your tiny spark ; Often through my curtains peep, 
How could he see where to go, For you never shut your eye, 
If you did not twinkle so ? ; Till the sun is in the sky. 


®) As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
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BESSIE’S MISHAPS. 
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BY SOPHIE MAY. 


OW I am really 
afraid this is going 
to sound like a sensa- 


ten to declare in the 
beginning that it is all 
true. 

There was a little 
girl we may as well 
call Bessie Phenix, 
who lived up town in 
New York with her 
widowed mother, a 
dressmaker. <A pleas- 
ant, fair-haired child, with awarm heart that shone 
through her face like sunshine. You have seen a 
hundred just such girls ; they go to school and recite 
in your classes, and nothing seems to happen to them 
except the every-day things, like breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. But strange adventures were in store 
for Bessie. One afternoon in February she came 
home from school, and ran up stairs, singing merrily, 
“Tm inching along.” Her mother and the four sew- 
ing-girls were seated in the room, busy with needle 
and scissors, but their faces brightened when they 
heard Bessie coming. “You're just the child we 


tional story ; so I has-. 


want to see,” said Mrs. Phenix, smiling. ‘“ There are 
a dozen more buttons wanting for Miss Gayhart’s 
dress ; can’t you run out to Macy’s and get them for 
mé ?* 

Macy’s was a great many blocks away, and the 
clock had already struck five ; but then Bessie was a 
fleet-footed child, and would surely be back before 
gas-lighting. 

“O, yes indeed, mamma, if you’ll let me stop to 
kiss Fanny.” 

“There, there, dear, you’ve kissed her enough. 
Now run, for I’m ina hurry. Bless her little heart. 
I hope she’ll never know much about care and wor- 
ry,” added the fond mother, as Bessie danced away, 
throwing kisses. Mrs. Phenix herself was making a 
bridal outfit, little thinking she should never finish it ; 
so in her haste she did not stop to look out of the 
window at the airy little figure, already crossing the 
street. If she had only known how long it would be 
before she should see the dear child again! But there 
are so many things we never do know till it is too 
late. 

Meanwhile Bessie was running along, singing to 
herself such silly rhymes as, “I’m going to Mace’s, 
One of the best places, For buttons of silk, As white 
as milk.” She was only ten years old, and I dare say 
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MISHAPS. 


thought she was composing poetry ; it was a new trick 
she had just learned. But somehow, in turning her 
rhymes too intently, she turned the wrong street, —a 
mistake she had never made before, for she knew her 
way about that part of the city as well as you know 
the way to the school-house. 

“Why, seems to me it looks odd here! What 
street is this? ” 

Then she returned to her poetry. “ Wonder what 
rhymes with Fanny? I'll think of a rhyme, and then 
’ll find a policeman, and ask him if I’m on the right 
street.” ; 

Careless Bessie! It was too late now to be think- 
ing of a rhyme for anything but buttons. 

“Well, there, where’s that sun gone to? Why, 
they’re beginning to light the gas! What will mother 
think ?” 

And a sudden fear came over Bessie, as she 
saw that the buildings were growing stranger and 
stranger. 

**O, I do wish I could meet a policeman !” 

Just then a man happened to alight from a wagon, 
and fastened his horse by the pavement. 

“He could take me home ever so quick, and then 
mother wouldn’t be worrying,” thought the child. 

Now if I were “making up” this story, I should 
stop right here. It does seem absurd that a bright 
city girl, ten years old, shouldn’t know better than to 
accost a stranger on the street. We can only suppose 
that Bessie was a little dazed by the fright of being 
lost and unable to find a policeman at that late hour ; 
for after hesitating a moment she went up to the man, 
and said in her pretty, modest way, — 

“QO, sir, if you wz? please take me home to my 
mother! I’ve gotlost! It’s 169 West goth Street !” 

Bessie had trusted the man enough to say all this ; 
but the moment she had said it she was sorry. 

“QO, dear,” thought she. “I remember now that 
mamma never, never allows me to speak to people on 
the street! And he doesn’t look very nice either!” 

The stranger did not answer for a full half minute, 
but stood surveying the child from head to foot with his 
little keen black eyes, as if he were a photographer 
about to take her picture. It frightened Bessie, and 
she turned to run away, when he said, very pleasantly, 
“Wait a minute, sis, and I’ll do it. Just wait till I 
get my overcoat.” 

“Sis” indeed! But as Bessie did not know of any- 


thing better to do, she waited till he went into the © 
house and came out again. : 

“My old woman says you’d better have some din- 
ner first,” said he, smiling. “So you come right along 
with me.” 

Bessie shrank back. 

“‘O, I don’t want any dinner, sir, I truly don’t. My 
mamma’s waiting for me.” 

“ Poh ; yes you do want some dinner too. For my 
part I’m powerful hungry, and I ain’t going a step 
without a bite to eat.” 

There was no help for it, and Bessie took her new 
friend’s grimy hand and was led into the house. It was © 
a small tenement, and the room they entered did not — 
look very inviting. A few clothes hung drying before 
the cracked cooking-stove, and a red-faced, rough- 
looking woman, with two children clinging to her 
skirts, was turning some pork in a spider. 

“Well, little girl,” said she, looking up and trying 
to bring a smile to her frowning face, and to speak 
gently, though her voice was naturally harsh, “set 
right down and take your hat off. Here, Simon, you,” 
—this was to her husband, — “can’t you pick up 
that baby? Seems’s if I should go ravin’ distracted 
with her under foot.” 

“Simon ” took the baby, and his wife disposed of 
the other children by boxing their ears and sending 
them spinning half across the room. After this 
sleight-of-hand performance they screamed so fright- 
fully that she was more “ ravin’ distracted ” than ever, — 
and it did seem to Bessie that dinner would never be 
ready. 

“Sis, s’posin’ you take up one o’ them youngsters, 
and pacify him a little ?”’ said the father, coaxingly. 

Such dirty boys! Bessie was strongly opposed to 
touching either of them ; but, wishing to show proper 
gratitude for her coming dinner and ride, she went up 
to the youngest one, and asked timidly if he would like 
to hear about little Jacky Horner? She spoke in the 
sweet, winning tone which was always so alluring to 
little Fanny ; and the miserable Bobby was bewitched 
ina moment. Brave Jacky Horner! When he ex- 
plored with his thumb and pulled out that remarkable 
plum, I wonder if he knew how glad all the plumless 
little boys and girls in Christendom would be to hear 
of it? After Jacky Horner came the story of Sleepy 
Boy Blue, and then of the charming old woman who 
sold hot pies. Bobby and Sammy listened enrap- 
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tured, and forgot their wounds ; the baby dropped off 
to sleep, and the mother was left in peace to take up 
the dinner. 

“You appear to understand young ones pretty well, 
sis,” said the man, helping Bessie to fried pork and 
onions. “Got any to your house ?” 

“Yes, sir, one little sister,” replied Bessie, her eyes 
filling with tears, for she knew Fanny would be crying 
for her by this time. 

“Got any father?” 

“No, sir ; he died last summer.” 

The steel beads under Mr. Madgett’s eyebrows 
glittered. 

“ Got any relations in the city?” asked his wife. 

“Yes ’m; one grandma and some cousins.” 

“Ts your mother rich, or does she work for a 
living?” 

“She works ; she makes dresses,” replied Bessie, 
tired of so many questions. She had not observed 
that the husband and wife kept looking at each other, 
and that the wife nodded once or twice as if well 
pleased. She could not eat the pork and onions, and 
sat waiting very impatiently for her host to finish his 


dinner ; but he was in no haste, though the moon was 


already shining in at the window. 

“Well, sis,” said the tedious man at last, taking 
out his pipe and beginning to smoke, “it’s getting 
pretty late, and I reckon you’d better stay here over 
night. Ill take you home first thing in the morning.” 

“Yes, that’s the best way,” said his wife; “it’s 
a good three mile to 49th Street, and the horse is 
tired.” 

Poor Bessie! She had a fight with tears, and the 
tears won. Bitter, useless drops! If she could have 
pumped up the whole Atlantic ocean through her eyes 
it would have had no effect upon Mr. Madgett, unless, 
possibly, to put his pipe out. He smoked away quite 
unconcerned, and his wife made a bed on the floor 
for their little guest, who soon cried herself to sleep. 

When she woke in the morning Mr. Madgett was 
not to be seen, and his wife did not remember that 
he had promised to take Bessie home. How strange 
that was ; how very strange! Bessie thought she had 
never seen such singular people in her life before. 

“Well, he did promise, ma’am, he truly did. But,” 
added she eagerly, “I can walk home just as well as 
not, now it’s light. You said it was three miles, and 
three miles isn’t much.” 


“What you hunting for, child?” 

“ My hat and sacque.” 

“Find ’em then, if you can,” returned Mrs. Mad- 
gett, with a cruel laugh. 

Bessie looked up amazed. 

“T ain’t going to let you go, that’s the amount of 
it. I didn’t tell you last night, but the fact is, you’re 
my little girl that I lost nine years ago!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk so, please don’t,” said 
Bessie, her heart throbbing fast. She supposed it 
was a joke, but she couldn’t see anything funny in it. 

“Your real name is Matilda Madgett,” continued 
the dreadful woman. ‘TI’ll leave it to my husband if 
I don’t speak the truth. And the one you think is 
your mother picked you up down there by Fulton 
Ferry.” 

“QO, please don’t! I want to, go home!” begged 
Bessie, sobbing now with real alarm. 

But did you ever hear of a crafty spider that would 
let a poor little fly escape from his web after he had 
once got himin? Mrs. Madgett had always wanted 
somebody to help take care of the children, only she 
could not afford to pay any wages. 

“And here’s just the girl for us, Simon,” she had 
said to her husband the night before ; “so you just 
hold your tongue, for I’m goin’ to keep her.” 

Simon would have been “simple” enough to relent 
if he had seen the little captive’s tears. Though not 
a good man, he had a heart of some sort, wrapped up 
in a napkin somewhere ; but he never interfered with 
his wife’s plans ; he had found it wasn’t safe. 

Bessie, too, found it wasn’t safe.. She tried to run 
away, but was brought back and severely whipped, 
and after that was not allowed even to take the baby 
out of doors for an airing. 

She expected to die of grief, but somehow she 
couldn’t. I sometimes think children are better phi- 
losophers than grown people ; they learn sooner to 
accept the inevitable. Not that dear little Bessie 
forgot mother, and home, and Fannie; but after the 
first anguish, she settled down pretty quietly to her 
fate, comforting herself as well as she could with the 
baby, and hoping God would not let her stay with 
these wicked people always. 

But all this while there was poor Mrs. Phenix, who 
could not be a philosopher till she knew what had be- 
come of her child. Had she been carried away to 
the ends of the earth, or had she died a horrible 
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death? Not the least trace of her could be found 
since she had skipped out of the house, twirling her 
little red porte-monnaie in her hands. There were 
only three half-dollars in that porte-monnaie. O, it 
wasn’t possible any body had murdered that blessed 
child for three half-dollars ? 

Everything was done that Mrs. Phenix, her friends 
and the detectives, could possibly think of ; but six 
months passed and the wanderer was not found. It 
was like six years to the wretched mother. She grew 
pale and sorrowful, and silver threads came in her 
dark hair. 

But Bessie’s adventures were not over yet. Mrs. 
Madgett, becoming tired of her, resolved to get her 
out of the way as easily as she could. One day she 
bade her take off the ragged calico frock she was 
wearing, put on her own blue merino, which had been 
laid away all this time, and go walking with her. 

“You may say good-by to the baby if you want to,” 
added Mrs. Madgett, with a beam of good nature, 
“for you won’t ever see her again.” 

Bessie loved the baby, and almost cried as she 


kissed the little fat face she had washed so often; | 


but next moment her heart throbbed with sudden 
‘hope. Could it be possible she was going home at 
last? It would have been useless asking questions 
of her mistress, even ifshe had dared ; she could only 
trudge quietly along ‘by her side, waiting to see what 
the strange woman would do next. Presently they 
came to a handsome brick building. Bessie could 
not be sure whether it was a church or a prison, but 
the sight of it made her shudder. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Madgett, as they mounted the 
stone steps, “I’m going to take you in here and tell 
the folks whatever I choose. All I want of you is to 
cry ; now mind you do it!” 

Instead of crying, however, Bessie stared in speech- 
less astonishment, for Mrs. Madgett began to tell the 
officers of the institution a strange story in a trem- 
bling voice, how her husband was a drunkard and 
‘abused his family, and how she had brought her little 
daughter here to get her away from him. ‘There was 
not one word of truth in it from beginning to end, for 
if anybody had abused the family it was Mrs. Mad- 
gett herself. 

“Cry,” whispered she, going up to Bessie, and pre- 
tending to embrace her ; “if you don’t cry, I’ll give 
you an awful whipping !” 


Bessie’s tears flowed then from sheer fright, for she 
had reason to know what sort of whippings Mrs. 
Madgett could give. 

The officers were very much interested. They 
liked the little girl’s sweet face and modest appear- 
ance, and wanted to protect her, for they belonged to 
the “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren.” But they conld not take her in, they said, till 


her mother had first gone to court and laid the case. 


before a judge. 

Mrs. Madgett went. Her story was more pitiful the 
second time than the first, and moved the good judge 
extremely. | 

O, yes, the poor child, “ Tilly Madgett,” must be 
taken care of, there was no question about that ; so, 
back to the brick Home she went forthwith. It was 
a delightful change from living with Mrs. Madgett 
and being scolded all day long. Here was a kind 
matron, and here were plenty of playmates. If she 
could only have forgotten her own dear home, and 
her mother and Fanny! More than all, if she could 
have forgotten Mrs. Madgett! But she retained such 
a morbid fear of the woman, that she could never feel 
safe. If a door opened suddenly, she expected her 
to spring out upon her; if the door-bell rang, she 
thought she had come to take her away. 

She longed to tell everybody about it, but experi- 
ence had made her very cautious, and she dared not 
speak. Once or twice she had toothache, and Mrs. 
Page, the matron, took her in her arms and rocked 
her. At such times I don’t see how Bessie could have 
helped sobbing out the whole story on the kind 
woman’s bosom. It seems to me I should have done 
it if I had been in her place, but that is because I 
never saw Mrs. Madgett, and never was afraid of her 
whippings. 

Bessie staid at the Home six months, and did not 
let fall the slightest hint that the person who brought 
her there was not her mother. But Mrs. Page and 
the officers had long been wondering why Mrs. Mad- 
gett did not come to see her child. They had always 
thought Bessie was too well bred and too refined to 
be the daughter of such a woman; and now they 
asked her a great many questions about her past life, 
suspecting all was not right ; but the poor little girl 
only cried, and would tell them nothing. 

The friends of the children in these institutions are 
always looking up places for them; and about this 
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time a home was found for Bessie in a western town. 


_ Before she went, however, the superintendent advised 


————E—— ee 


wore 


the matron to take her one side and talk with her 
again. 

“Tilly, darling,” said Mrs. Page, “ don’t be afraid, 
but tell me, didn’t you have a good, kind mother 
once, and didn’t a naughty woman steal you away?” 

“O, how did you know?” whispered Bessie, trem- 
bling, and hiding her face. 

“Then it is really true? 
mother live?” 

“OQ, I don’t dare tell; I don’t dare, I don’t dare!” 

“Why not, darling?” 

““ Mrs. Madgett would kill me.” 

“She shan’t harm one hair of your dear little 
head,” said the matron, folding Bessie in her arms. 

“ Really and truly?” 

“ Yes, really and truly.” 

“But you can’t keep her away. 
everything! She'll come if I tell!” 

It was only after much soothing and coaxing that 
Bessie ventured to unburden her heart. The matron 
was surprised to learn that the “truly mother” was 
living in the city. The superintendent sought her out 
at the address given by Bessie, found her, and asked 


And where does your 


O, she knows 


her to tell him if she had lost a little girl? She 
seemed so broken down by grief that he dared not 
startle her by all the good news at once; he only 


said “if she would go with him she might learn 
important facts concerning her missing daugh- 
ag 


She went, and I shall not try to describe the rap- 
turous meeting. Imagine for yourself what it would 
be to feel your mother’s arms round you again, after 
such a dreadful year of separation ; but don’t imagine 
the mother’s joy, for you can’t. 

This is all I know of the case, except that the 
wicked Madgetts were never exposed and punished ; 
but I have often thought of Bessie ; and if she should 
chance to read this story, I do hope she will write to 
me, and tell me more about herself. 

Bessie must be twelve years old, by this time. 
I would like to know if she is the happier for 
that year of tortures, and if she thinks she loves 
Mamma and Fanny the better, for having lost them a 
while? 

Ah, my dear, I am well aware that your name is 
not Bessie; but you are a live girl, and no fiction. If 
you see this story of Bessie’s mishaps, you will know 
it means YOU! 
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I. 


BEAUTIFUL dove, all white and purple, 
Comes sweeping down from the upper blue ; 

A beautiful dove, all white and purple, 
Comes sweeping up from the under blue. 


Il. 


O! down, down, with a fan and a flutter, 

To the bit blue sky in the daisied grass ; 
And up, up, without fan, without flutter, 

And the two doves kiss in the looking-glass. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOT SPRINGS. 


BY E. S. GLOVER. 


ONDER-LAND lies in our own country, and 
not at the extreme ends of the earth, as more 
wonderful places are supposed to be. 

If you will take a map of the United States, and 
place your finger on the Yellowstone Lake, in the 
extreme north-western portion of Wyoming Territory, 
you will be very near the center of a cluster of won- 
ders and marvels unsurpassed in any land. 

By tracing the course of the streams, you will see 
that they flow in all directions from near this point ; 
and, indeed, it is here that nearly all the largest and 
longest rivers in the United States have their source. 

It is the most elevated water-shed of the North 
American continent. 

Eight thousand feet above the level of the sea — 
only think of a great lake thirty miles long and half 
as wide, nearly a mile and a half up iz the clouds, over 
two thousand feet higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington, and surrounded by rugged, snow-capped 
peaks. 

When a summer’s shower breaks over these lofty 
mountains, a part of its waters find their way north 
and eastward, through numerous tributaries, to the 
Missouri River, and rolls onward through the great 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico ; and another por- 


tion flows southward, through the Greene and the 


Colarado of the west, to the Gulf of California ; while 
another part joins the smaller river, and flows west- 
ward, through a vast volcanic region, to the beautiful 
Columbia, and on to the Pacific Ocean. 

It is here that our law-makers have set aside a 
National Park, and reserved its lands from the right 
of homestead and pre-emption, that in future years, 
when there is no wilderness, Uncle Sam’s children 
may come here to escape from the busy scenes of 
industry, and study nature just as it came from the 
hand of the Great Master. 

There will be railroads then, and all the improve- 
ments necessary to make the trip quick and pleasant 
for all who desire to come. 


It is a long journey now — four hundred miles of 
stage-coach, through a barren, dusty country, and 
then nearly three hundred miles in the saddle, pack- 
ing camp equipage and provisions on the back of a 
horse or a mule, and sleeping on the ground in the 
open air, with nothing but the starry sky overhead, 
unless it happens to be cloudy, and it does, some- 
times, rain fearfully in these high latitudes. 

But this mode of traveling has its many pleas- 
ures as well as disadvantagés, and to some people 
it is very fascinating. It is certainly the healthiest 
life a man can lead. 

When the old hunters and trappers who were first 
through this wilderness, told of the wonderful things 
they had seen, —of the hot waters rushing down 
mountain sides, immense waterfalls and cataracts, 
and volcanoes that belched forth great columns of 
steam and boiling water, —they were not believed, for 
it was thought too marvelous to be true. 

But later, scientific men, led on by these stories 
and by strange Indian traditions, and wishing to-ascer- 
tain either the truth or falsity of these reports, miade 
thorough explorations, and more than confirmed all 
that had been previously described. 

Our illustration represents a scene in the White 
Mountain Hot Springs. 

To the right is the Mammoth Hot Spring, a pyra- 
mid of natural bath-tubs, in the shape of urns, most 
beautifully carved and fluted, with stalactites hanging 
from their sides. 

An engraving can give but a faint idea of the mar- 
velous beauty of this formation, for much of its charm 
consists in the lovely coloring and delicate tracery. 

Every fairy urn has its peculiar beauty, which, 
owing to the temperature of the water by which it is 
formed, its sides are exquisitely carved and its color- 
ing pure and soft, from clear white through all the 
shades of yellow, pink, brown, and gray. 

The man sitting on the rim of one of those basins, 
in the cool shade of the formation that towers above 
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him, seems to think of taking a bath ; anda delight- 
ful one it will be, I can assure you, for the water is as 
clear as crystal, and just warm enough to be agree- 
able. 

If he should climb to one of the higher tubs, he 
would find it still warmer, perhaps a little too warm ; 
and still higher up it would be decidedly hot. 

The water gushes up froma central basin at the 
top of the mount, and is boiling hot at that point ; it 
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becomes cooler asgit descends from tub to tub, and 
finally is cool enough to make a good drink in some 
of the lower basins. 

It is not quite pleasant, however, at first, for it con- 
tains soda and a little sulphur, and is slightly alkaline 
to the taste ; but one soon becomes accustomed to 
the peculiar flavor, and then fond of it. 

Many people come here for their health, and derive 
great benefit from the use of the waters. Perhaps 
the time will come when this will be. the great 
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_waters flow over, 


“ Bethesda,” the “healing fountain,” to which thou- _ 


sands will flock, and get relief from all the ills to 


which flesh is heir. 

In the middle distance, you can see two men at the 
margin of “The Cleopatra Spring.” They seem to 
be engaged in washing their clothes. A small spring 
of this kind would be very convenient, indeed, for 
family use, for clothes could be washed in some of 
the basins, boiled in others, and rinsed in a cool bath 
below. 

If you should examine a tea-kettle that has been 
much used, you will find a hard, stone-like substance 
coating the inside; it is the lime that has been 
precipitated from the boiling water, in exactly the 
same way that these fairy bathtubs are being built 
up, only there is very much more of the lime and 
other mineral substances held in solution in the 
waters of these springs, and the precipitation is much 
more rapid. 

Every spring is continually building ‘up its basin 
higher and higher; and at every spot where the 
another basin is formed below, 


| which gradually increases in size and height, as ae 


as its supply of water is kept up. 
After a time, the mound will attain the height of 
the fountain-head and cease to flow; or, the orifice 


_ may have closed up, and the spring become extinct ; 


or it may break out in some new place along the 


_sides of the mound, and the building process com- 
mence again. 


The “ Liberty Cap,” shown in the illustration, is a 
fine example of the extinct spring. 

The mound rises from the flat surface of the crust, 
on the lower terrace of the spring formation, and 
towers fifty feet high, and is only twenty feet in diam- 
eter at the base. It is entirely closed over at the top, 
and is made up of a succession of hood-like folds, 
from which it takes Being composed 
entirely of lime, it is rapidly decomposing, and will 
doubtless topple over at some not very distant day. 
Perhaps this event may unlock the fountain that is 
sealed up in its heart, and a new spring may gush 
forth from the ruins of the old. 

At places where the hot water rushes rapidly down 
the hill-side, it forms a white cascade of great beauty ; 
and if from any cause the water-ceases to flow, the 
cascade is still there, and has all the appearance of a 


its name. 


- foaming torrent, but it is a silent cataract, frozen into 
solid stone. 

The mountain rises nearly a thousand feet above 
the Gardeners’ River, that flows through the valley, 
and its sides are covered from base to summit with 
these springs, whose aqueous flow has congealed into 
hundreds of gorgeous terraces, whose surfaces are 
lined with beautiful reservoirs, frozen waves and cas- 
cades, and chimneys of extinct springs. 

Near the top of the mountain is the entrance to a 
cave, beneath the solid crust of the spring formation. 
Its walls are ornamented with the most beautiful stal- 
actite and fluted columns ; but we explore its dark 
and mysterious caverns very cautiously, lest we should 
stumble headlong into a boiling bath. 

What a museum of curiosities one could make for 
himself by spending a little time among these won- 
derful springs, for any object left in the waters for a 
few days becomes coated over with the mineral de- 
posit, and finally hardens into stone. 

Beautiful baskets are made by weaving wire and 
twigs into the desired shape, and then suspending 
them in the magic waters. 

The margins of many of the reservoirs are lined 
with little snow-white stone grasshoppers, who have 
perished in the hot water. They had become coated 
over with a shell of the calcareous substance before 
decomposition took place ; afterwards the mineral has 
taken the place of the grasshopper inside the shell, 
and if you break it open carefully, there is the little 
stone image as perfect as life— only the legs will 
come off with the shell. 

On account of the frail nature of this formation 
which crumbles easily, it is difficult to preserve these 
beautiful specimens. 

On one of the terraces is a large, quiet spring. It 
is very calm and peaceful, and its clear waters reflect 
all the prismatic colors, as the sunlight trembles 
through its limpid depth. It has a raised circular 

rim, most beautifully scalloped, and its inside walls 
~ are festooned with many fantastic designs worked in 
alabaster. 

Standing on its margin, we gaze enraptured deep 
down into its crystal bosom. A poor old dog, that 
had reached the end of his dog days, died, and his 
body was cast into this spring by some sacrilegious 
hand, But the fairy-forces that dwell in these myste- 
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rious waters, gathered about, and wrapped him in a 
coat of pure white. They made him immortal like 
themselves, and it would appear that they set him to 
watch by the gateway that leads to the enchanted 
realms below, for there he is to this day. You can 
see him plainly when the surface of the pool is not 
rippled by the passing breeze, 

White Mountain is but a little hill by the side of 
the great mountains that enclose the little valley on 
all sides. 

In the illustration can be seen the snow-capped | 
summit of Emigrants” Peak. It is twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; and between it and 
the mountains nearer, flows the Yellowstone River, 
the largest tributary of the Missouri. 

The valley terminates suddenly one mile above the 
springs, for a great mountain stands in the way. 
Around either side of this mountain flow the west 
and middle forks of the Gardeners’ River, and each 
takes a frightful leap from a narrow cafion above into 
the valley below. 

To the east is a great wall two thousand feet in 
height, that has been thrown up by a mighty earth- 
quake that must have shaken the world at the time. 

Hundreds of strata of the earth’s crust are laid 
bare along its perpendicular face, and give it the ap- 
pearance of having been built in solid layers of ma- 
sonry; and this effect is heightened by the cap of 
basaltic rock in regular columns (like those you_have 
seen in the pictures of Fingal’s Cave) that ornaments 
the top of this gigantic wall. 

Near the upper end of the valley, and opposite the 
hot springs, there is a mighty breach in the great wall, 
down which plunges the east fork of the Gardeners’ 
River ; and we can see a long, trembling thread of 
white against the dark background, where the waters 


| dash over the immense precipice in falls and cas- 


cades. 

From a nearer inspection, these falls present many 
beautiful and romantic scenes. The sides of the 
cafion are lined with a dense growth of pine and fir 
trees, and lovely mosses cling to the basaltic columns, 
among which the angry waters dash themselves into 
fleecy foam as they plunge into the gloomy abyss. 

It is up this gorge, by a narrow pack-trail, that we 
go from the White Mountain Hot Springs to the still 
more wonderful scenes of Wonder-Land. 
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BY MRS. SS. Mo Bo Plage. 


HY, all the children in all the world had listened around his knee, 
But the wonder-tales must end ; 
So, all the children in all the world came into the church to see 
The still face of their friend. 


“ But were any fairies there?”’ ‘Why, yes, little questioner of mine, 
For the fairies loved him too ; 

And all the fairies in all the world, as far as the moon can shine, 
Sobbed, ‘O! what shall we do?’ ” 


Well, the children who played with the North’s white swans, away in the North’s 
white snows, 
Made wreaths of fir for his head ; 
And the South’s dark children scattered the scents of the South’s red rose 
Down at the feet of the dead. 


Yes, all the children in all the world were there, with their tears that day ; 
But the boy who loved him best, 

Alone in a damp and lonesome place (not far from his grave) he lay, 
And sadder than all the rest. 


“Mother,” he moaned, “never mind the king. Why, what if the king is there? 
Never mind your faded shawl ; 

The king may never see it ; for the king will hardly care 
To look at your clothes at all.” 


So, close to his coffin she crouched, in the breath of the burial flowers, 
And begged for a bud or a leaf ; 

“Tf I cannot have one, O, sirs, to take to that poor little room of ours, 
My boy will die of his grief!” 


My child, if the king was there, and I think he was (but, then, I forget), 
Why, that was a little thing. 

Did a dead man ever lift his head from its place in the coffin yet, 
Do you think, to bow to the king? 


‘But could he not see him up in Heaven?” I never was there, you know ; 
But Heaven is too far, I fear, 

For the ermine, and purple, and gold that make up the king, to show 
So bravely as they do here. 


But he saw the tears of the peasant-child in the beautiful light he took 
From the earth, in his close-shut eyes ; 

For tears are the sweetest of all the things we shall see, sdehy we come to look 
From the windows of the skies. 
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fe ru Pale AND) PRE Re Veo LT N: 


BY HOLME MAXWELL. 


ELICE was a servant. She was just twenty 

years old, but she was like a child in our land. 
She talked a little, soft, broken English ; our words 
were very, very hard for her fine, pretty Italian lips 
to manage. She was tall, and extremely refined and 
delicate ; every one admits this now, but her little 
girl-mistress saw it at a glance, as Felice came in 
behind papa, pausing, tall and slender, with her 
exquisite brown hair and brown eyes, to be ad- 
dressed. 

“Here is your mistress,” said the papa to Felice, 
indicating the young girl dressed in white. “ She is 
the little woman of the house, and will tell you about 
your duties.” 

Felice bowed like a tall lily, as the “mistress,” so 
much younger and so much smaller than herself, 
came forward, slowly and with irregular steps, lean- 
ing upon a fairy sort of cane. “You are pretty, 
pretty, pretty— pretty as I could ask for,” said the 
young girl. : 

Felice was not accustomed to be taken by her 
mistresses with two tender, white hands, and called 
“ Pretty, pretty, pretty.” A soft color came into her 
pale, clear cheeks, and her eyes grew liquid as she 
bent over the little girl without speaking. But when 
the little girl turned away, looking ‘so quaint in her 
stylish white dress, as she leaned upon her little cane, 
Felice instinctively followed her. She placed the 
velvet hassock under her feet as she sat down, and 
slipped the cane into the “rest” attached to the 
small lounging-chair. 

“Can you make a bed nicely, Pretty?” said the 
little girl. 

“ Ves, mees,” answered Felice. 

“Can you put the room nicely, Pretty?” 

se Veg. Mees.” 

“ And do birds and flowers and gold-fish prosper 
with you, Pretty?” 

“ T cannot tell you, mees.” 

“ Can you sew nicely?” 


+ 


“Mees say mzcely —no, alas! I work not with the 
needle, none, in four year.” 

“Well, then, can you read, —our English books? 
you know, — and a long while at a time? Pray, 
don’t say no.” ; 

“Alas, mees, I know not to read the Ingleese, 
none. Ah, mees, I think now to my heart this is one 
meestake. You wish not me. You wish not one 
chambermaid.”’ 

“You cannot know what I wish, my Pretty.” But 
the little mistress’s face was downcast and clouded. 
From under her sunny eyelashes she studied the long, 
slender, folded hands of poor “ Pretty.” They were 
browned and hardened with rougher labors than hair- 
dressing, and embroidering, the mending of laces, or 
the tending of flowers. 

She pointed at last to a door across the hall. 
“Your room, Pretty. Have your things brought up.” 

“ Felice,” corrected the soft Italian lips. 

“No, Pretty,” persisted the little mistress, with a 
lovely smile. 

This little girl of fourteen — Lulu Redfern — was 
mistress of many things: of a brown-stone mansion, 
of her papa, and of his immense wealth. She was 
almost like a fairy in her willfulness and in her power. 
Why might she not change her servant’s name if she 
chose? 

While “ Pretty” was gone, Mr. Redfern came back. 
“Papa,” said the mistress, “of what were you think- 
ing? Pretty does not sew, does not understand flow- 
ers and pets, does not read, does not even dress 
hair!” 

“Don’t she?” said papa, crestfallen. 
looks as if she did.” 

“Papa, did you ask at all?” 

“No,” confessed papa, “I did not. I supposed, 
of course, she could; else why did she apply. Can’t , 
she be of any use, my birdie?” 

“‘T. don’t see how, papa.” : 

“Well, then, we shall have to send her away, 1 


“ Why, she 
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I fancied she would be quite the person 
you would like to have about you—she is so differ- 
ent from that fluttering, nervous French Adele. But 
you certainly do not need another mere chamber- 
maid.” 

“Yet, papa, I cannot have her go, now.that she 
has come. Can’t I keep her, papa, to look at? She 
won’t cost so much as a Sevres vase.” ; 

Felice, with her droopy face and soft steps, was 
passing. She had a small satchel in one hand, and 
in the other — what do you suppose? 

A violin-case, little, black, old. 

“Whew!” said papa to himself. 
luggage.” 
luggage. 

So “ Pretty” staid, on the footing of a Sevres vase ; 
and drooped over and about her little mistress like a 
beautiful lily wherever she went, and that was nearly 
all she could do for many days. 

Now, this little girl, who could have everything 
almost, could not have everything quite. She loved 
music beyond all things else; but on account of her 
little lame feet she could not play. The grand piano 
was for the guests. Rare players used to come and 
play for her ; and none of the music ever seemed to 
depart from the house, so that all the rooms were 
haunted by divine harmonies. When Lulu lay awake 
at night, kept awake by pain, the wondrous strains 
played themselves again at her ear, and the sweet, 
pure young soul took wings to itself, and swept away 
and away among lovely scenes, until lameness and 
pain and a thwarted life were quite forgotten. 

It was one night, about a week after Felice came. 
She had lifted her mistress into bed, and had said, 
“JT wish you a most lofely good night, Mees Looloo,” 
and had gone. It was not a “most lofely” night, 
“Mees Looloo’s”’ little feet were throbbing with pain 
worse than ever before ; but about midnight she was 
growing hushed and serene. There were wafts and 
breathings of Mendelssohn, and Wagner, and Mozart, 
and Beethoven all about her; and she was falling 
asleep, when, suddenly, a fine, sweet, joyous, living 
strain pierced through the dreamy songs and _har- 
monies. 

Lulu lifted her head. She knew in a moment that 
this was real music. Enchanting as were her dreams 
by both night and day, no one so clear-headed as the 
little mistress. She had sat and listened too often 


“'That’s queer 
But Miss Redfern did not see the queer 


for coming and going feet, for closing doors, to be 
mistaken as to the source of any sound. This mid- 
night music came from “Pretty’s” room; and she 
who loved reed, and pipe, and horn, and string so 
well, knew that it was the rarest violin-music. 

It was entrancingly sweet. Air after air entirely — 
unknown to the little music lover floated out on the 
still midnight. Poor little Miss Redfern! She buried 
her face in her pillows and sobbed in an ecstasy of 
happiness. “ Now I know what it is so pure, so high, 
that I see in my Pretty’s face. It is that which is in 
the faces of all the artists that come here. My Pretty 
is no servant. Papa said that she looked as if she. 
could do all these things — papa felt she was an 
artist. Papa could not help bring her, I could not 
help keep her, — O, my own Pretty!” 

By and by the music ceased ; and, listening, Lulu 
heard the violin deposited in the box. 

‘She looked bright asa bird when her maid came 
to lift her to the bath, next morning. ‘ Ah, Mees 
Looloo, I wish you a lofely good morning.” 

“Tt is both lovely and good, dear Pretty,” said the 
child-mistress, stooping to kiss the long artist fingers 
busy with her sleeve-buttons. “I understand these 
fingers now.” i 

“ Haf you not always understood their mooch slow 
ways, Mees Looloo?” 

“Mees Looloo” clasped the two strong, nervous 
hands close to her breast. ‘“ Pretty! I know what 
they were made for; they are the musician’s hands. 
I heard you last night. I heard a violin in your room. 
How could you have it here, Pretty, and not bring 
it out when I am often so tired and need to be 
soothed ?” 

“*O, Mees Looloo, I haf not thought. I haf played 
when I could not haf sleep to mine eyes, and haf 
thought of Etalee.” 

Then Lulu heard the simple story. It was the violin 
belonging to Felice’s father, and Felice had handled 
it from her babyhood. She had brought it to Amer- 
ica and had carried it from place to place with her. 
Nobody had cared ; nobody had questioned the poor 
young chambermaid. 

But “Mees Looloo” cared. “ Pretty” brought the 


‘violin as simply as if bidden to bring a flower or a 


book. It was old, dark, rich — mellow in its hues as 
in its tones. 
“May papa come up?” 
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“T haf always lofed to please you, mees,” said 
“Pretty.” “But I haf nevaire learn moosic. I haf 
none other but vary old moosic.” 

There were, indeed, some old, yellow sheets of 
foreign music lying in the bottom of the case; but 
Felice did not take them out. “I know in my heart 
this moosic — father’s lofely moosic.” 

She lifted the instrument to her bosom. She laid 
her clear, dark cheek against it lovingly, in the uncon- 
scious fashion of the true lovers of the violin ; her 
fingers, long, supple, dark, sounded the chords ; the 
bow gleamed and glanced as it sought the strings ; 
and, bending over it, “‘ Pretty’s”” young face paled and 
flushed gloriously, as the father’s “lofely moosic” 
stirred her two listeners to tears. 

The child mistress talked to papa in a very excited 
manner as he bore her away on his shoulder to the 
breakfast-room. Papa listened, papa thought, and, 
finally, papa assented. 

“JT think so, dear. She is worth it! There are 
only you and I to spend the money, and why shall we 
not do as we like, birdie ?” 

So little lame Miss Redfern was to be a Patron of 
Music. That was almost as good as to be a musician. 

“Pretty” could refuse nothing to her dear little mis- 
tress. In her loving simplicity she did as she was 
bidden, even to the trying on of one handsome dress 
after another when she was taken to the fine shops. 
And at night, after the hair-dresser was done with the 
soft curls of her brown hair, and she stood before the 
mirror in her lace frills and silk dress, she simply 
said in her soft, limited English, “You have made me 
mose lofely, Mees Looloo.” 

In the evening, when the invited guests — bearded 


and spectacled men, and fine and gracious women — © 
were gathered down in the gardens below, among the 


lighted trees and the fountains and the arbors, the 
tall, simple “ Pretty ” obeyed her mistress again with- 
out a question. 
came out upon the balcony, and played once more 
the old Italian music. With bared heads and silent 
lips the company of musicians stood to listen. 

Soft bravos, fluttering handkerchiefs, showers of 
fresh flowers, greeted simple “ Pretty.” They thought 
her some new star, and this her private début. 

What was their surprise to hear it was the little 
Miss Redfern’s maid whom they had thus quietly 
been brought to see and pass judgment upon! But, 
gracefully, nay generously, they acknowledged her as 
thoroughly worth the musical education Mr. Redfern 
and his daughter were planning to bestow. 

To simple “ Pretty” herself, simple with all the 
honesty and unconsciousness of true genius, the great 
plan was not at all too strange, nor too great. If one 
had offered her beauty or pleasure in another shape, 
she might have drawn back from the gift — but not 
from music. It did not seem to surprise her that she 
was going back to the Old World, and not as a steer- 
age passenger, but dressed in costly robes, and under 
the care of friends, to study with the great masters 
of music. 

“T will come back, dear Mees Looloo, and sing to 
you and the kind papa lofelier than you can think, 
when I sall haf staid long. Some other day you sall 
haf to be proud of ycur ‘ Pretty.’ ”’ 

Yes, some day “ Pretty’ will come back to her 
little mistress, and to us, with the sweet old Italian 


| violin. 
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BY KATE ASHLEY. 


E knew of a nest in a cherry-tree, 
High as ever a nest need be, 
As cosy a home as you’d wish to see ; 
And a mother-bird calling, “‘ Peep, peep,” 
Cheerily singing, ‘‘ Peep, peep.” 


As the sun dropped low in the western sky, 
And the winds kept rocking her cradle on high, 
We'd list to the low, sweet lullaby 


Of the mother-bird, crooning, “ Sleep, sleep,” 
Drowsily cooing, “ Sleep, sleep.” 


But the nestlings are stolen, and shattered the home, 
All the song of her life with her birdies hath flown, 
And the dear little mother-bird sitting alone, 

Is moaning, and crying, ‘“‘ Weep, weep,” 

Drearily sighing, ‘‘ Weep, weep.” 


Lifting her violin to her bosom, she ~ 
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SECOND SERIES. 


CHAPTER X. 
AS RELATED BY NEELIE CRANE. 


ELL, it is over with, all ex- 
cepting the happiness and 
the good. It was so much 
better than any picnic. When 
everybody gets their own 
dishes, and _ knives, and 
spoons again, and the stains 
are taken out of the table- 
cloths, a picnic is over with for good and all. And 
_what’s the use? You go down to the grove, and you 
- find a stray nail where the benches were set up, and 
some chicken-bones on the ground. But my! there’s 
something to see and get hold of, after this Cooking 
Club outing —this “ Happy Thought ” of Maynie’s, 
this day that Cad Golden has made beautiful, for, ever 
beautiful. Mercy! I feel as if I could write poetry ; 
and J’ll bet it wouldn’t be such stuff as Lolly spoke 
yesterday! If Z wrote poetry, I should want it to be 
the wing-y sort, that would sweep you away from ‘com- 
mon things, and make you long for lovely kinds of 
life, such as Cad’s and Mrs. Golden’s. 

Dear Marion has gone. They went this morning. 
It wasn’t to Florida, — they don’t expect to go there 
until winter,—but to Minnesota. All we Cooking 
Club girls have the loveliest white frilled aprons of 
_ her own making, and our badges. She gave each 
of us one, a little badge-breastpin: such a funny star, 
a little gold spoon, and a little gold fork, and a little 
_ gold knife criss-cross, with a little gold bowl in the 
centre, holding all fast. She had them made to 
order, and we didn’t know a thing about it ; and yester- 
day morning, when we all got to the school-house, she 
tied on our aprons with her own darling hands, and 
gave us our pins. Wasn’t it lovely of her? Only, as 
they went by this morning, down to the village to take 
the cars, stopping at everybody’s gate, I felt as if the 
gifts were coffin-flowers ; they were meant for long, 
long good-byes, I know — dear little ‘‘ remember- 


me’s.”’ 


I woke up yesterday morning so fidgeted and 
unhappy. To be sure, I wasn’t President, but I felt 
so guilty, so ashamed of smuggiing myself out of the 
work down at the school-house, and staying all day 
long up at Mrs. Golden’s. I felt as I do when I have 
hurried through and finished a story-book, for which 
I have let everything go — so feverish, and so dissat- 
isfied with myself. 

But it seems the world would go right on if Neelie 
Crane hadn’t a finger in the pie at all. Everything 
had been done, everybody had worked like a dog, 
The dishes were there, table-cloths and all. The 
school-house was trimmed, the desks were out, the 
flag was up and flapping, the tables were built, and 
committee to wait on table all chosen, and I was 
treasurer. Even the piece to speak at Mrs. Graves’ 
and Janie was composed. But mother let me fret 
about these things all the way down there, that I 
might see the good of fretting, I suppose. 

Things were not exactly as I expected. For one 
thing, there were no plate-bouquets for each of the men, 
as I had planned. ‘There was one great center-piece 
of hot-house flowers on each table, and the rest was a 
bed of moss with vine-rims for all the dishes, and 
then the vines branched out and lay between all the 
men’s plates. ‘There were no flowers anywhere else, 
and I did see the difference between these green 
tables and the “spotty” look a table gets with little 
dabs of flowers put-about anywhere. Caddy said it 
was “ massing the effect.” : 

There was a world of young, early, summer greenery 
on the walls and about the windows, —no crowns and 
anchors and mottoes, and all that, but simple bowery 
effects, so that one thought of forest glades, and 
what a nice, green, cool atmosphere to come into, out 
of the sun, instead of thinking how ingenious the 
wreaths and rigmaroles were, and what a lot of work 
it all must have been. 

Mrs. Halliday and Mrs. Sumner were talking, and 
Mrs. Halliday said there was a great difference be- 
tween “ingenuity” and “art.” Mrs. Sumner said 
“Yes” in a dozed way; and then Mrs. Golden said 
the most ignorant man would feel the difference be- 
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tween the cool, green grotto-look of the house and the 
usual fanciful ornamentation ; and that that showed to 
her there was plenty of genuine “ art-feeling”’ among 
the common people: if they didn’t know how to pro- 
duce the “effects,” they.enjoyed them all the same. 
Just so Mrs. Golden. Neelie Crane, for instance, 
makes a muddle of writing about what you said, but 
she knows what you meant very well. 

“Bless us!” I heard that mean Mrs. Ledyard say 
to Mrs. Graves. They stood a little back. ‘Some 
folks like to talk fine. Who couldn’t darken a room 
with bushes, higgledy-piggledy ? For my part, I like 
to see some taste and head-work !” 

But didn’t the men enjoy the “darkened room,” 
though! It was an awful sunshiny day. Under the 
trees outside were long benches set with hundreds 
of wash-basins, and on the green branches overhead 
were hung thousands of white towels; well, no, not 
arithmetic thousands, but girls’ kind of thousands, — 
plenty, you know. ‘The yard was just full of men and 
boys from all over town, and they had a good chance 
to appreciate their old bare school-houses, and see 
what it was to have trees set out, and to have a fence. 
Our school-grounds are like a park. 

All up and down the road fences, the tired horses 
were eating hay out of the wagons —it looked like 
business, I tell you. We had a stove set up in 
a funny little shed, the pipe coming out through the 
roof, and the coffee was made out there. Two tables 
stood in the covered veranda, and Mrs. Sumner and 
Mrs. Ledyard had that place to pour coffee. 

But when I saw such a sight of men, and Mrs. 
Golden said now the treasurer must go to the door to 
take the money, and the bell began to ring, and they 
started to come in, I couldn’t help hanging back. 
Lolly gave me a push and sent me along, but my 
cheeks flamed up hot as fire, and the girls said they 
never saw my eyes so black and big. 


Everybody had said the men would think it very 
pretty to pay the price of the dinner to a little girl, and 
the money would be willingly dropped into her 
little hands ; but by the time half a dozen had left 
their fifty cents, fifty cents-es, made up of two twenty- 
fives, and five tens, and ten fives, and a twenty-five 
and a ten anda five and ten coppers, the little girl 
wanted something besides her romantic little hands. 
Lolly whispered me to hold up my apron, like a flower- | 
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girl ina tableau. I thought I saw myself holding up 
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everything else! 
own clean white silver money again! 
didn’t hold up my sweet, white apron! ; 
snatched a tin pan, and held it out. Artistic or no | 
artistic, it was just the thing ; and didn’t it look funn 
—a great tin pan full of money? 

I did really have a panful. But it wasn’t such a 
very nice sight. It didn’t look much more like Mrs. 
Graves’ happiness than a fresh-sowed posy-bed looks” 
like the after-show of gay flowers. Still, it was a very q 
suitable way for the Cooking Club to measure its — 
money —in atin pan. It looked like alot of withered- — 
I felt like tossing it up with my two — 
hands, and sprinkling it over the room, — it was so — 
funny, loose in a pan ; and I fussed with it so long I 
didn’t get to wait on tables much. 

But the rest went straight about their duties, back 
and forth, in and out, cross over, and reach and ~ 
hand, and bow and smile, like some funny, old-fash- 
ioned dance ; and I stood looking at them and sifting _ 
the money through my hands, until first I knew the — 
dinners were done, and I hadn’t got it counted, nor 
ready for Lolly at all. ' 

Caddy had to help me, and we got it into a bundle — 
the best way we could. Then Caddy went out and 
jerked the bell — “ ringing in the good times for Mrs. 
Graves and Janie,” Maynie said. 4 

Lolly stepped out from the table then, and said 
everybody would please remain in their places during 
the ceremony. I felt like a grimace all over — Lolly is 
so consequential when she “appears in public.” But ~ 
everybody else entered into it, and the men all turned — 
round, and stood facing Mrs. Graves, though I know 
she didn’t think anything even then — not a thing, 
until Lolly came up and got the money, and went up 
to her and said the verse. 


up green leaves. 


“ And now, Mrs. Graves, 
As your part in these happy labors, 
Your friend Lolly craves, 
In behalf of your friends and neighbors, 
That you will kindly receive 
This money as a friendly token 
That you no more are to grieve 
Over the home so sadly broken ; 
For this will mend cellar, and this will mend wall 
And this will buy hay, and, I hope, will recall 
That you are beloved and respected by all — 


, 
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Quick! she’s fainting away!” and, dropping the 
money all over her, Lolly seized poor, white Mrs. 
Graves by her shoulders, and held her up, while Mrs. 
Sumner with water, and Mrs. Golden with smelling- 
salts, flew to her side. 

“Heaven have mercy on me!” gasped the poor 
woman, as she caught her breath. 

Mrs. Golden looked down in her face and laughed. 
Mrs. Golden has a splendid laugh, just as bright and 
_ hearty as if she were a common woman. ‘ Don’t take 

it to heart so,” she said. 

a great prosperous family should see to their one 

stricken sister?” 

“ But, O, how can I ever repay you?” she gasped, 

helplessly, at Lolly, as if Lolly had done it all. 

“Why, as to thanks,” said Mrs. Golden, “ every- 

body has just had his pay in full ; there has been no 

giving about it. Don’t you see?” 

Actually, by some hocus-pocus, she made it appear 
_ that nobody was giving anything. 

‘Shall I take it, sis?” 

“O, mother!” said Janie. She hid her face on 
her mother’s shoulder, and then they both sobbed. 
- Lolly picked up the money and tied it up tight in 

some paper, and handed it to her again; and Mrs. 
- Graves took it at last, and then she told Lolly that 

she never, zever could thank her enough. Lolly was 
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“Is it so very strange that 


very uncomfortable and embarrassed, and I was glad 
of it, for she did feel so big because she composed 
that piece of poetry herself — stuck her own name 
in it, too! 

Janie had the most sense of anybody. They were 
all star-gazing at poor Mrs. Graves, and Janie told 
Mrs. Golden she wished somebody would thank them 
all for their kindness. So Mrs. Golden, in her most 

_ beautiful voice —her voice is delicious when she 
speaks to people on purpose — “ addresses” them, I 
suppose, the word is. Her voice has so many differ- 
ent tones and shades. I see colors and hear a tune 
— Ill bet, if it could be printed on a bar of music, it 

would have notes like a tune. She said that gentle- 

“men were very kind to gratify the Cooking Club girls 
by buying their dinner, and it had enabled the girls 
to do a most pleasant thing for one whom they all 
respected and wished to keep in their neighbor- 
hood, and as the benefit had been equal on both 
sides, the day would be delightful to remember, 


How nicely she did make it seem that it was no 
charity at all, and that if anybody was obliged it was 
the Cooking Club ; and poor Mrs. Graves was really 
relieved, and began to brighten up. 

And then one of the highway commissioners made 
a very polite speech to the Cooking Club, but all the 
while bowing and scraping to Mrs. Golden, and said’ 
the kindness was on the part of the young ladies, and: 
that the little side-dish they had cooked for Mrs.. 
Graves was the most delicious of all, and everybody 
had enjoyed it the most, and he hoped Mrs. Golden: 
would consider this speech as from every man in the: 
house. ‘Then he bowed, and Mrs. Golden bowed, 
and Lolly she bowed too, on account of her being 
president, I suppose ; but as she stood behind him, 
the commissioner didn’t see her at all. 

But nobody but me seemed to see anything comi- 
Everybody in the house looked overjoyed, even 
to Mrs. Graves and Janie, though they were crying ; 
and then the men poured out. 

When they got outside, it was all still for a minute, 
and then such a great, pretty musical hurrah as there 
was, — every man in one voice, in perfect time, just 


Cale 


as heartily and delicately as he could, —three times. 
I didn’t know as men could do anything so pretty 
and in such order. . 

Then off they went for their teams, and in ten 
minutes we girls and our mothers had sole possession 
of the place. 

And now, don’t you think if this had been all, it 
would have been plenty? 

But there was something more. It wasn’t quite 
that first minute, nor in the schoolhouse at all. It 
was out under a tree, as quiet, and sweet, and simple 
as Caddy always is. It was Maynie, and Janie, and 
she ; but they let me come, some way. Lolly was 
president-ing around the tables, and saying whose 
spoons were whose, and putting girls to do this and to 
do that; and Fanny and Effie were getting a table 
ready for our own dinner, and everybody was talking 
to Mrs. Graves, so nobody missed us. 

We were all four out under the tree. Caddy had 
got Janie, and nodded to Maynie and at me to come. 
Janie’s poor little bosom was still heaving with sobs. 
Maynie held her to her side, and then she said, 
‘“‘ Now, Janie, can you be a little woman?” 

“A very little woman, maybe, I might,” said Janie, 
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with a quaint smile. ‘ But we’ve been taken care of 
so long like little children, we can’t help it if we do 
cry.” 

“Well, dear,” said Maynie, “you are young and 
strong, and so we thought the rest of this trouble bet- 
ter come on your shoulders alone. You see, there’s 
more of what you have just been through. Caddy 
has got something for you, Janie.”’ 

“ Something for me?” 

And the same minute, —O, you Wide Awakes, it 
was a most beautiful minute when Caddy took her 
hand out of her pocket, and there was a big paper 
with some seals, and some big men’s writing — county 
clerks and such men, And she shut Janie’s two little 
trembling hands over it, and then she put her arm 
around her and hugged her there under the green 
school-house trees, and said, ‘‘ Now you have a good, 
safe home.” 

And Maynie kissed them both, and her arms took 
me in. 

It took .Janie a long tire to understand ; 
came over me, too. 
the first that the same trouble might happen again, 
and she never should be able to rest if she should 
drop them back down in the bottom of the Diamond 
Bowl ; and the great country estate was hers any way ; 
so she had deeded the pretty little fruit lot and its 
wee white cottage, that stood near the big house, to 
Janie. It is ten acres of orchard and small fruits, 
with a cunning barn, and a cunning meadow, and a 
cunning little income from the fruits. It has a drying- 
house, and all. 

Mr. Golden didn’t care what his wife did with her 
own property, and so Caddy had the deed to give to 
Janie as a good-bye gift. Wasn’t it perfectly sublime? 
If you are going to call anything earthly sublime, let it 
be such things as these, I say. 

We told little Janie not to lisp a word to her 


it quite 


[THE END. ] 


But Mrs. Golden had said from | 
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mother till they went to bed at night, and we girls 
kissed her little frightened face dry of all its tears, 
and then we walked about a little with our arms 
around each other, and then we went in. 
Caddy’s mother took us all in ata glance. 
had been watching for us, I guess. She looked 
down upon us as an angel might, that had been com- 
missioned to make some one perfectly happy, and 
then went on washing dishes, as if a farm, or four q 
thousand dollars’ worth of property, were only one or . 
| 


She_ 


two of her many beautiful and costly trifles. 

We all stayed at the schoolhouse until near sun- 
down. Maynie had a little couch of shawls and — 
things, and we heated water out in the shed, and — 
washed dishes, and had a beautiful little supper just 
at night, and we laughed, and visited and chirked up 
Mrs. Graves, and I know she never felt for a moment 7 
like a poor charity neighbor. 3 

Next week Caddy and her mother are going ; 3 and | 
Maynie and fer mother have gone already ; and Janie 
and Aer mother are to move into their new home with 
their cow and their chickens, and their gratitude and 
their cosiness, snug and high and dry on the sunny 
very outer rim of the Diamond Bowl ; and the rest of 
us and our mothers shall settle down to the dear 
humdrum old times, I suppose. 

But Lolly says she is perfectly satisfied. She says 
we have all been amused, and had a good time. We 
heard that Mrs. Halliday said the clubs were not at 
all what she expected them to be, nor what they 
might have been, if they hadn’t been left to degen- 
erate into mere girls’ fun. But I don’t care a copper 
for Mrs. Halliday! I don’t suppose any of us could — 
keep house yet, but we can do some things ; and, as 
Lolly says, her mother planned the clubs not as work, 
but that we girls might have a good time. And we 
have had it. 

Good-bye. 
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BUTTERS LIES. 


BY MRS, MEL. R. COLQUITT. 


HAT are the dainty butterflies, 
The delicate, painted things 
That fly through the golden summer 
On airy, gossamer wings ? 


They are disembodied spirits 

Of the earliest spring-time flowers — 
Those that are loved by the fairies 

In the opening spring-time hours. 


Once, when the light-footed fairies 
In couples went wandering by, 

They saw that the flowers were drooping, 
Whispering, “ To-morrow we die!” 


Then the tender, listening fairies 
Put their lovely heads together, 
And turned them all into butterflies 
To fly through the summer weather. 


That little, yellow butterfly, ‘ 
With its glistening golden tint, 

Is the memory of a crocus, 
The first dear April hint. 


I know whence came that fleecy wonder, 


Delicate as a perfume — 
That is a fragile pink-tinged leaf 
From the apple’s roseate bloom. 


Med 


And yon sparkling, spotted harlequin, 
With his rich, dark-painted wings, 
Isa petal dropped from a tulip cup, — 

That glory of budding springs, 


And all the radiant company 

That fly through the golden hours, 
Are fay-wrought reproductions 

Of the cherished early flowers. 
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te year Mrs. Dumpling was 


ill all the summer, and there 
was nobody mucn to tend the 
kitchen garden, except Dimple. 

Dimple was extremely sturdy, 
but being shorter than the spade, 
he could not use the spade at all; 
and he was so very much shorter 
than a hoe, that the hoe kicked, 
and generally hit Dimple on the 
nose ; and before summer was out 
he was so much shorter than the 
weeds, that when he went to pull 
them, the weeds felt quite at liber- 
ty to turn about and pull him ; 
they’d hang back and pull, and 
pull, until they got Dimple all ex- 
cited and puffing, and then they’d 
suddenly let go his little hands, and down would go 
Dimple on the ground, over on his back, pulled right 
off his little roots, — his little feet, I mean, — while 
the weeds would just swing, and nod, and shake with 
laughter, and then they would grow — oh, ow they 
would grow! A little rough pulling at one, if you 
don’t get pulled clear off your feet and out of your 
place, is so very good for anybody. 

Dimple finally gave up the weeds, and tended the 
vegetables only. He cultivated them with a stick, 
scratching along the roots, and making the soil black 
and loose. One day he sat under a shady row of 
tall mustard-weeds, and scratched along a line of some 
feathery green stuff his mamma had sowed. He sat 
poking the dirt, and thinking what a pretty green 
plants turned as the dirt was stirred, when suddenly, 


poking away a big stone, he saw something white, and 
round, and wrinkled, just like a head, —an old man’s 
bald head ! 
“Why,” said Dimple, 
He dug a little, and he came to some sleepy old 


“who’s here?” 


eyes, all shut, and wrinkled, and peevish. 
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“Why-ee!” said Dimple. “It 7s somebody! ts 
He dug and dug, and he came to a nose, — an 


_ awful big nose. 


“It’s a Roman nose. I 


“ Why-ee!” said Dimple. 
fink it is a grandpa.” 

He dug a little mite more, and there were some 
moustaches growing right out of the big nose. He 
pulled and pulled with his two forefingers, and _ loos- 
ened them up, and all at once they flopped out of the 
dirt ; and they were two long waxed moustaches. 


Dimple was so surprised he said nothing this time, | 


but dug away, almost scared. Pretty soon he found a 
mouth, a large funny mouth, close up under the nose, 
and the mouth was dreadful live and quirky. 

“Why-ee-ee!” said Dimple. “TI fink it zs some- 
body, and he’s waking up! ” 

For now the eyes did seem to twinkle, and the little 
bare skull to wink and move its wrinkles up and 
down. 

Dimple dug away again, and found a chin and some 
straggling beard. 

“T fink what it is now,’ said Dimple. ‘ Mamma 
readed about him yes’day. He lives down in the 
mines. He’s a Kobold, and he wants to get out.” 

It was so bad to be stuck fast in the dirt, Dimple 
dug now just as hard as he could. The little old man 
himself didn’t help at all to loosen up his two long, 
slim legs. 
by shutting both eyes hard, pulled them out, and he 
tumbled over on his back, and the little old man tum- 
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bled over on /zs back, and lay like one dead. 

Then Dimple saw he had no arms. “ Dee-me!” 
said he. ‘I be’eve he started to bring up some gold, 
and the other Kobolds ran after him and cut off his 
arms. Dee-me ! 
and beed-ed to deff!” 

Dimple scampered in, and his face was so white, 
and his story so wild, that Mrs. Dumpling managed 
to walk up into the garden. 

Dimple took her to the place; the little old. man 


Finally Dimple, with a mighty effort, and | 


I fink what if he has got up so far 


was there, sure enough. Mrs. Dumpling saw him 
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herself, in a glimmering dazed kind of way, for just 


_ one moment, — his twinkling eyes, his bald skull, his 


Roman nose, his long moustaches, and his straggling 


- beard. 


; 
} 


_ Then she sat down on the grass and laughed. 
She picked him up; and the moment she touched 


him there was an awful transformation. Even Dimple 


: 


_ and spoke to him. 


saw it was only a parsnip, —a_ pronged, ill-shaped, 
tough old parsnip. 

But that night something happened which Dimple 
never forgot. The old Parsnip-Man came to his bed 
But I regret to say that he used 


_ many large words which Dimple could not under- 


stand. 
“Kind sir,” said he, “ naturally we are a fine and 


_ shapely race, — we, and our cousins the Beets and the 


_ Carrots and the Salsify. 


If we are brought up, as 


_ every new generation ought to be, with tender sur- 


_ roundings, and kept out of the company of stones 


and clods and weeds, we have a dear promise that 
many of us shall be placed on the dinner-table when 
children eat, and be changed into rosy cheeks, and 
white arms, and handsome young bodies, and live a 
long, merry life above ground in the sunshine. But 
if we are neglected by those upon whom we are de- 
pendent, we are changed underground, and become 
horrid old fellows, with ugly faces ; and when we are 
pulled up, we are carted away and fed to cattle. 

“Do you know what it must be to be fed to cattle?” 
he roared. 

And then, after a moment, he smiled mournfully, 


«“A word to the wise,” he said. The low, pleading 


tone floated all about Dimple like a cool, green leaf, 
When he looked up to ask what the “ Word ” was, the 
Parsnip-Man had disappeared. 

Dimple told his mamma in the morning. Mamma 
knew the “Word” very well. She said it was too 
bad, and she would have the parsnip-bed hoed that 
very day... __ 
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HONEY-BEE flew, shaking downward the dew, 
And sang to the heart of a Rose: 
“ Your work is all done by a kiss from the sun, 
And idly your petals unclose ; 
While from flower to flower 7’m constantly winging, 


Winging, singing, and honey bringing. 


I. 
“This morning I found, while roaming around, 
A Lily with downcast eyes ; 
And she told me to say, if I saw you to-day, 
Your love was a sweet surprise ; 
She knows through the flowers I’m constantly winging, 


Winging, singing, and messages bringing. 


Til. 
‘““A perfume she sent by the wind as it went, 
But she feared it might blow away ; 
And I looked at her too, and thought, as of you, 
You have nothing to do all day; 
While from flower co flower 7’m constantly winging, 


Winging, singing, and honey bringing.” 


Iv. 
“You forget,” said the Rose, “ there is work in repose ; 
The butterfly silent has lain ; 
And if some heart that’s drear, our beauty can cheer, 
We shall not have blossomed in vain ; 
If it were not for ws, you could not be winging, 


Winging, singing, and honey bringing.” 
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‘“TuE COTTAGE WHERE EVERY SUMMER CELIA THAXTER HOLDS HER LITTLE Court.” 


APPLEDORE ISLAND. 
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HOMES.—No. IV. 


BY EMMA BURT. 


MRS. CELIA THAXTER. 


EAR CHILDREN, would you like me to tell you 
D a word of one whom you, too, doubtless have 
come to count among your own? She that was the 
.: Spray Sprite” of that enchanting island, with its 
wealth of deep-sea life — that point of rock uplifted 
from the sea, and crowned with its jeweled light, now 
golden and then red? She who, in later years, sang 
the sweet, brave, matchless songs that the great sea 
had whispered into her heart? 

Upon your maps you will find on the wee bit of 
coast of New Hampshire a city called Portsmouth. 
It is an old, old town, with a great harbor, and ship- 
ping, and a navy yard; and it is the birthplace of 
Celia Thaxter. It is a quaint, interesting old town. 
Down by a small pier of its own is a stanch little 
steamer, called APPLEDORE. If you step on board of 
it, you will soon be steaming out on the still waters 
of this fair, wide harbor. To the right and left are 
fine views — wharves, boats, points of land, orchards, 


old forts, and other picturesque objects, through 
which the boat winds its way. After you have gone 
thus two or three miles, you find the land on either 
hand receding from you, and that you are really out 
at sea. 

If the breeze is at all stiff, then the stout little 
steamer, with its flying banners and gay people, is 
tossed about on the great, green, white-capped waves 
as if it were of very small account. It would make 
you laugh to see it, yet you wouldn’t be a bit afraid. 
Somehow you would trust this funny, stout-hearted, 
determined little boat, that despite the waves seems 
to know its own mind and make decided headway. 

By and by several queer little gray moles appear 
through the haze on the horizon. You approach. They 
grow larger, yet scarcely above the level of the sea. If 
it is evening, you see the constant, twinkle of the red 
and golden light. Presently you draw near to one of 
the islands — for such they are — with its gray rocks 
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lifted against the sea, and the many lights glimmering 
from the one great house. With music, and waving 
flags, and merry bustle, the boat steams proudly up 
to the wharf, and here you are at APPLEDORE. 

You go to sleep that night with the sea singing in 
your ears. Next morning you are wakened—how do 
you suppose? By a bugle horn! Its notes wind 
over the rocks, and waters, and slumbering place, 


“ Ah, so loud, and wild, and sweet!” 


that you open your eyes, believing life to be some 
dear, joyous, restful, and magical thing. Where are 
you? Inan Alpine glade? Or in the deep forests 
of the Scottish Highlands? Nay; rather, away out 
your window is the limitless sea. It plashes upon the 
rocks forever. You forget there are such things as 
great cities, with their toiling multitudes. You forget 
the clattering mechanism of the world. The millions 
of households dotted over the land, the schools, the 
books, all seem so far, far away. You forget all but 
these little gray rocks in the ocean, with their own 
peculiar life, until it seems as if you had fallen upon 
that fabled lotus-land, where those who once go 
remember their own country no more. 


And this is APPLEDORE, the largest’of the Isles of 


Shoals, with its mile or more of rocks, chasms, and 
cliffs, adorned with short abundant herbage, with its 
pleasant house for the entertainment of those at- 
tracted thither, with its grassy slope to the wharf 
where a fleet of small boats are in waiting to convey 
one, at will, to the adjacent islands, or whithersoever 
you would go. 

To the right of the great house, and higher up, 
quite among the’ rocks, is the cottage where, every 
summer, Celia Thaxter holds her little court. 

The cottage, which is a detached portion of the 
No bay- 
windows, balconies, or other pretty appendages ; no 
fanciful gables or Gothic points ; no newness of paint ; 
no vines or trees. 


hotel, is as plain a house as ever you saw. 


Only a plain two-storied house, 
with its dormer-windowed attic. A homely house 
built on the rock, and perched in severe relief against 
the sky. 

Across the front, and at one side, is a piazza shaded 
by canvas awnings. Here, from one of its swinging 
hammocks, or from the parlor windows, one can look 
over a peacefully animated scene: the great house, 


and grassy slope, with knots of people here and there ; 


the small harbor, the neighboring islands, and the 
white sails dotting the vast water. 

At the front of the cottage is a small yard, enclosed 
by a picket fence. It is full of flowers. I do not 
mean prim and decorous beds, and flowers staying 
where they are put, within their well-clipped borders. 
But a yard /wd/ of flowers —full to the fence-top, and 
covering every inch of ground with their glad’ luxuri- 
ance. Not a weed anywhere — quite crowded out by 
these burning, glowing, starry, gladsome creatures. 


A CORNER OF THE COTTAGE PARLOR, 


Somehow, by reason of the soil and air, all flowers 
here have a freedom of growth and brilliancy of hue 
not elsewhere found, — an intense loveliness ! 

In this yard nasturtions, pansies, marigolds, sweet- 
pease, mignonette, and: other homely flowers, live out 
their very best life. It is a pleasure to see something 
live at its very best — gladly, generously, and un- 
dwarfed ! 

Indeed, you cannot step anywhere there is a 
bit of soil all over this island, without crushing some 
sweet-faced eye-bright, pimpernel, or other interesting 
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flower. No wonder Mrs. Thaxter’s poems are full 
of them. Nor is it strange her little parlor is adorned 


with them! They, too, like the sea, have whispered 
into her heart their dear and subtle meanings. 


“ The barren island dreams in flowers, while blow 
The south winds, drawing haze o’er sea and land ; 
Yet the great heart of ocean, throbbing slow, 
Makes the frail blossoms vibrate where they stand.” 
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Wild morning-glories twine about her chandelier, — 


and bud and bloom every day, nourished by some 
hidden glass of water. A pearly shell, pendent below, 
is always full of the “barbaric splendor” of nastur- 
tion bloom. Single marigolds have their honored 
place. There are oblong cups full of pansy-faces, 
looking up into your own. Flowers, flowers every- 
where in this little parlor ! 


Tue Drirt-woop Fire. — Arter H. FENN. 


A globe of water by the window holds a star-fish, a 
sea-urchin, or other strange creatures that the same 
tender hand has gathered from their secret haunts. 

In one corner of the room is the writing-desk, 
where now and then, in leisure moments, those 
unique, rapid notes are dashed off to numberless 
friends far away. Bright, virile little notes, as clear, 
and compact as the intellect that indites them, In 
the corner opposite is an upright piano. 

Curious story-telling sketches and drawings adorn 
the walls. Over the mantel, at one time, was a 


sketch of herself, laying drift-wood upon the fire. At 


the time Harry Fenn drew this sketch, the parlor 
was severely simple, and charming in that simplicity. 
It is much changed since then. Now it is filled 
with harmonious color, and numerous added objects 
Yet, happily, it retains its original char- 
Were this lost, it would be a grief to its 
many friends. A recent movement to refit the entire 
cottage met with a protest from those to whom this 


of interest. 
acter. 


parlor had become endeared, and it was left undis- 

turbed for the present. 
Underneath the mantel is the grate itself, on which, 

at evening, the drift-wood is piled. In the light of its 


eee 


cheery flame countless wise and witty people have, 


one time or another, been made glad. 

They listen, perhaps, to some thrilling tale of 
wreck or disaster, or ghostly tradition, or back and 
forth is tossed a sparkling fire of wit, and quaint or 
funny anecdote. The most engaging humor it is 
that touches the heart, or makes so merry, that peals 
of many-voiced laughter drift out the door and win- 


dows into the mysterious twilight, where the sea sighs 


and the flowers are nodding in the wind. 

Or, may be, there is music from the piano, or some 
wonderful melody from the violin ; or there is a song. 
Perhaps it is one of Mrs. Thaxter’s own songs, for 
many of them have been set to music. Maybe 
“ Farewell,” “ Foreboding,” “We sail toward even- 
ing’s lonely star,” or this one of exceeding sweetness : 


“Sing, little bird, O sing! 
How sweet thy voice, and clear, 
How fine the airy measures ring 
The sad old world to cheer ! 


“ Bloom, little flower, O bloom ! 
Thou makest glad the day ; 
A scented torch, thou dost illume 
The darkness of the way. 


“Dance, little child, O dance ! 
While sweet the small birds sing, 
And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 
Of sunshine tells of spring. 


“O bloom, and sing, and smile, 
Child, bird, and flower, and make 
The sad, old world forget awhile 
Its sorrow for your sake.” 


A few miles south from APPLEDORE is the light- 
house, fixed upon its rock, White Island. This was 
the childhood home of Celia Thaxter. Hither she 
came when she was but four years old, sailing across 
the sea to this lonely rock with. her father, mother, 
and brothers, and all the household gods. 

This little girl, Celia Leighton, with her two broth- 
ers, led a life quite unlike that of other children. 
They lived very simply and secluded — rarely seeing 
other than their own people at any season ; while in 
winter they were provisioned like a garrison, and lived 
isolated, with the cheery light above, and the tempes- 
tuous sea about them. She knew nothing of schools, 
nor of the vast machinery of inland life. She had 
no child books. Shakespeare, it is said, was the light- 
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est reading within her reach. Fancy yourselves, 
dear young people, without your school companions, 
your child papers and magazines, your games and 
puzzles. 

But do not think this was a demure and lonesome 
little girl, Far from it. She had, indeed, her child- 
life. She possessed a young and glad spirit, that all 
the years since have not been able to filch away. 

The great sea was her beloved companion. She 
passionately loved the sky, and clouds, and stars, and 
the sun that made glory in the east and west, the 
changing moon, the streaming northern lights — the 
very winds seemed human things, that laughed or 
played with, that chided or caressed her. The waves 
that whitened the sea, and that broke madly on the 
bleached rocks, filled her with delight. The thunder, 
the lightning, and the rain ; every bird that floated 
over, whether sandpiper, gull, the sparrow or the loon 
— every sail that glided across, thrilled her with glad 
interest. Ah! this was a brave, fearless, and joyous 
little girl. 

“Under the light-house no sweet-brier grew, 
Dry was the grass, and no daisies 


Waved in the wind, and the flowers were few 
That lifted their delicate faces. 


“ But, O, she was happy, and careless, and blest, 
Full of the song-sparrow’s spirit ; 
Grateful for life, for the least and the best 
Of the blessings that mortals inherit.” 


That wee bit of rock in mid-ocean was no prison to 
her, but a most dear and wonderful home. Every 
inch of it was most precious. There were shells, 
white, and gray, and gold-colored, and violet. Myri- 
ads of many-colored creatures and plants inhabited 
the still pools. Much tenderness she felt for these, 
wondrous and beautiful as they are, that dwelt, each 
in its own peculiar fashion, among the rocks. Their 
wisdom was more amusing than the best game ever 
played. Then there was always something new ap- 
pearing — if but the coming and going of the tide, or 
the drift-wood washed ashore from some sad wreck 
or far-off coast. ; 

Here, too, a few flowers and grasses grew. There 
was one root of fern that she watched and cherished 
year after year. She gathered the golden-rod, and 
crowned herself with garlands of wild pink morning- 
glories, or with a crown of the marigolds that grew 
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on her wee plat of ground ; and the gold-colored shells 
were strung into necklaces like beads. So adorned, 
and lithe and graceful as a fawn, she flitted from 
rock to rock, the sprite of an enchanted island. 

The picture is before us in this song : — 


THE SANDPIPER. 


«“ Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little Sandpiper and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit — 

One little Sandpiper and I. 


“ Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds, 
Stand out the white light-houses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach, 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast, we flit along the beach — 
One little Sandpiper and I. 


“T watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 

He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 

He has no thought of any wrong ; 
He scans me with a fearless eye ; 

Stanch friends are we, well-tried and strong, 
The little Sandpiper and I. 


“Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky ; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little Sandpiper, and I ?” 


But the chief of her pleasures was sometimes at 
evening to light the lamps in the light-house tower. It 
was so great a thing for a little maiden to light the 
stately ships upon their way ! 

This strong, lightsome nature loved her freedom 
well. Wide nature, with its beauty, was far more 
dear to her than either dolls or “ patchwork.” Per- 
haps she disliked small, irksome duties even more 
than do other children. 


‘ 


Afterward, when she was spirited away to the main- 
land to live, she found everybody so busy it was 


astonishing to witness — doing all sorts of work un-— 


der the sun. She that had studied the great out-of- 
door world so eagerly, now as closely considered this 
“patchwork ” of our every-day living. Slowly, very 
slowly, she found out a secret worth all the beauty 
she had lost. Let me tell you it in her own words to 
the children : — 

“ll whisper it in your ear. This is it: That work 


is among the best blessings God gave the world ; that 


to be useful and helpful, even in the smallest ways, 
brings a better bliss than all the delightful things you 
can think of put together, and this bliss is within the 
reach of every human being.” 

I assure you, young WIDE AWAKESs, one thing is 
true. She who was the Spray Sprite is able to furnish 


your Cooking Club with the best and surest receipts 


they ever found. 

And is not good thinking as valuable in the homely 
as in the fine affairs of life? I think so. 

One summer day, not long ago, Mrs. Thaxter took 
a few friends across the water from APPLEDORE to 
her childhood home. 

There was still the dangerous landing where the 
little maid once delighted to wait at evening, with a 
lamp, to light some loved one into the unsafe cove. 
There were ‘the white-bleached rocks, among which, 
long ago, the little dun cow caught her hoof, and so 
came to her death, much to the grief of this same 
little maid. There, best of all, was the stone cottage. 
“This,” she said, “is the window where my flowers 
grew in winter.’ A deep, roomy window it was. 


| Here, doubtless, did the child witness the awful 


‘““wreck of the Pocahontas,” which you will find 
among her poems. 

Up from the cottage the neat-covered way led to 
the tower, whitewashed within, and an opening or two 
looking out upon the sea. 

The tower itself at the base was large enough to 
hold the winter’s stores, that were always provided 
with as much forethought as if the island were a ship 
fitting out for an arctic voyage. .Everything és en- 
tirely “‘ship-shape ” in and about tke light-house. 

Up the winding stairway the party ascended to the 
very top, where the light is flashed. out over the sea. 
If you look into the lenses of the lamp, the views 
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side at your feet. 


reflected are the prettiest pictures you ever saw. You 
look out the windows, and the views themselves are 
wonderful, so far above you are, and the sea on every 
The vast extent of water nowhere 
broken save by the islands, a fishing-smack, and here 


and there a sail, — 


* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Once more below, they climb about the cliffs, watch 
the breakers wash the barnacle-covered rocks ; then, 
just as the sunis seemingly dipping into the waves of 
the radiant west, the party, laden with wild morning- 
glory vines, re-embark for home. Nearing APPLEDORE, 
the rudder gets entangled in a cable that forms a part 
of the moorings for the small fleet anchored off the 
rocky shore. The amateur oarsman must row — who 
is to manage the unshipped rudder? The poet-captain, 
with a few dexterous movements of her masterly 
hands, makes all right again, and they merrily go 
their way. 

And “how does she look?” you ask. Ah, that is 
a hard question, and words are very poor things to 
paint with. 

First, think of all the fretfulness, complainings, dis- 
content, selfishness, narrowness, and ugliness you ever 
saw in faces —then know that this lady of whom I 
write has a face as far from these as freedom is from 
bondage. 

And do you not know how pleasant it is to look 
into a bright room full of pictures, and books, and 
flowers, and color, and all sorts of lovely furnishings, 
quaint and surprising ?—with a constant fire upon 
the hearth that sparkles, gleams, and glows, and illu- 
mines the whole? 

Just so it is to look into this face. It is one to 
inspire you with the belief that this is a glad and glo- 
rious world. It is a face also that draws a lovable 
child to itself. This you would know, had I not told 
you, from this — 
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“ Thou, little child, with tender, clinging arms, 
Drop thy sweet head, my darling, down, and rest 
Upon my shoulder, — rest, with all thy charms ; 
Be soothed and comforted, be loved and blest. 


“ Against thy silken, honey-colored hair 
I lean a loving cheek, a mute caress ; 
Close, close I gather thee, and kiss thy fair 
White eyelids, sleep so softly doth oppréss. 


“ Dear little head, that lies in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 
In every human shoulder, where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 


“ Most like a heavy folded rose thou art, 
In summer air reposing, waxm and still ; 
Dream thy sweet dreams upon my quiet heart, 
I watch thy slumber, naught shall do thee ill.” 


Her head is exquisite; it has the proud grace that 
queens in our childish dreams possess. This you 
might have thought from the poem “ Courage.” 
About it the dark-brown hair, so early mingled with 
gray, is snugly arranged, usually in encircling braids. 
Her eyes are deep blue, and her cheeks are slightly 
bronzed in summer with the strong sea-breeze. Her 
figure is tall, full, lithe, and of exceeding grace. So 
true an artist is she, that, whether she will or not, 
whatever she touches, however homely, is lovely in 
the doing, and beautiful when done. 

Dear children, now we have found the spring among 
the rocks, you would like to know why‘it is so rich 
and unfailing? You, too, would know the secret of 
this poet’s power? 

I think it comes from a sweet and powerful soul, 
one that would be sorry to see the least little creature 
in God’s world suffer; yet one so dauntless that, I 


| truly believe, were the veriest tempest of sorrow in 


this sorrowing world to sweep across her, this brave 
cheer would rise above it as steadfast, and helpful, 
and clear, as that light in mid-ocean that burns and 
glows always — now golden and then red. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


NNIE JESSUP, who keeps a small school in 
A the country, sometimes has funny experiences 
which she tells her friends; and one of her pupils, 
Robbie Sterling, aged five, is decidedly original. 
Robbie comes with his sister Emma, who is ten, and 
quite a little mother in Israel; and both children 
always look as clean and fresh as possible, and Rob- 
bie is quite a little gentleman in his manners. He is 
very fond of Miss Annie, though he often has a com- 
ical way of showing it, and he is not very fond of 
study. Robbie uses large words. 

“Robbie,” says his teacher in the lesson, “‘ what 
does a-p-e spell?” 

““Miss Jessup,” replies the small man, with the ut- 
most gravity, “as I told you yesterday, I have not the 
slightest idea!” 

“This won’t do,” continues Miss Jessup; ‘‘ you 
must have some idea — try to think about it.” 

“T give it up,” says Robbie blankly, as though he 
had been guessing a conundrum. 

“ Come here, Robbie.” 

Robbie walks up to his teacher in some surprise, 
for he had ‘evidently thought the matter ended. Miss 
Annie looked very serious. 

“J wish you to attend entirely to the lesson, and 
tell me what you ¢#zk a-p-e spells?” 

Robbie tried his best to give the whole of his mind 
to the subject, and finally concluded that a-p-e spelled 
top! He looked quite serious and puzzled, as he sat 
down to study his lesson over. 

The two children always brought a quantity of 
luncheon with them, for they lived two or three miles 
off, and the carriage did not come for them until the 
afternoon session was over. Among other things, 
Robbie had a large “ turnover,” and eating part of it, 
he suddenly stopped, and said, — 

“Miss Jessup, don’t you want the rest of this turn- 
over? I believe I can’t eat any more —I waited to 
see if I could finish it.” 

This sounds more frank than polite ; but the teacher 


remembers that Robbie is only five years old, and 


very fond of good things, so, she declines it with a 
smile ; and Robbie, who is a very grave little man, 
wonders why she looks as though she had just heard 
something funny. 

“Well, then, yow may have it, Billy.” 

“ Billy” is a somewhat forlorn-looking yellow dog, 
who belongs to. the people of the house where Miss 
Jessup has her school-room, and hovers around the 
children at recess. He is a very devoted animal, 
and thankful for small favors. 

A slice of bread and butter is next produced, and 
offered to Miss Annie ; but she invites Robbie to be- 


stow this also on the dog. That faithful quadruped — 


is delighted, and becomes more demonstrative and 
wag-gy every moment. 

Lastly, the young gentleman draws forth a most 
inviting cluster of rich purple Hamburghs, and dan- 
gles it before Miss Annie’s eyes, with the query, — 

“Isn’t ¢hts a nice bunch of grapes, Miss Jessup?” 

Miss Jessup replies in the affirmative. 

“Don’t you like grapes, Miss Jessup ? ” 

Miss Jessup nods assent. 

“Well,” —with a great effort at generosity, — “ you 
shall have ome of these!” 

The young lady tries hard not to laugh ; but Rob- 
bie is doing the best he can just yet, so she says with 
a funny smile, — 

“Thank you, Robbie; I will take Aa/f of one.” 

Her small pupil regards her earnestly for the space 
of a second, sees the humor of the thing, and begins 
to laugh. His sister, Emma, who has just come in, 
beckons him out with a burning face. 

There is an earnest whispering on the door-step, 
and then Robbie returns somewhat slowly, and holds 
out the bunch of grapes to his teacher. 

“Will you have this dunch, Miss Jessup?” 

The tone is plaintive ; but thinking it to be good 
for him, Miss Jessup replies quietly, “We will share 
them, Robbie,” and begins to eat. 


WATCHIE SHAW. 


Robbie, with a decidedly anxious expression of 


But his teacher presently routs him from this po- 


countenance, seems to be counting every grape that | sition, “It is too damp to sit on the grass, Robbie.” 


disappears ; and, pitying his state of mind, for grapes 
are his particular weakness, Miss Jessup presently 
returns the bunch with the, loss of only about half a 
dozen grapes. 

“Thank you, Robbie,” she says, quite gravely ; “ it 
was very nice of you to give them to me, but I have 
had all I want.” 

Robbie’s face is joyous. 

“Emma told me I’d better,” he remarks, as he 
makes his way to the door, with the recovered treasure 
tightly grasped in one small fist. “Thank you, Miss 
Jessup for not eating ’em a///” 

“She left me some,” he says, in a loud, triumphant 
whisper, to Emma; and retiring to a remote corner 
of the play-ground, he stretches himself on the 


grass, 


“Yes, Miss Jessup,” replies the small man. “I’m 
very rheumatic, you know. I’m full of neuralgia to- 
day, and I can’t keep my arms still. So, don’t be 
surprised if I should happen to hit you.” 

“But I should be very much surprised, indeed,” 
said Miss Jessup, struggling with an inclination to 
laugh. “I cannot see that there will be any necessity 
for hitting me, Robbie.” 

“ But it wouldn’t be me at all, you see,” remon- 
strates the invalid ; “it would be neuralgia.” 

“Very well,” replies his teacher, quietly, “if neu- 
ralgia becomes unruly, I shall make it stay in at the 
afternoon recess — but you will have to stay with it.” 

“Well,” said Robbie, reflectively, “I think I can 
make it behave.” 

And he did. 
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BY MARY N. ROCKWELL, 
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ATCHIE is the dearest, and biggest, and 

wisest of Newfoundland dogs. You should 
just see what big, white paws, and what a nice white 
nose — the rest of him is black, and so curly. 

He lives, or his folks do, which is all the same, in 
a pretty brown house, with piazza and bay-windows 
at the front and sides; and Watchie, when his cares 
permit, lies on the piazza, or at the top of the stairs 
leading to the basement-door. 

But he hasn’t much spare time—O, no! Does 
little Miss Todlekins, his mistress, go out to give her 
big wax doll an airing in its baby-cart, Watchie walks 
solemnly beside her and her confidential friend, little 
Eugenie, unless where there is not room ; then he 
walks by the cart with big, honest eyes, which say 
plainly, “I take care of this party. Don’t crowd 
them !” 

Is the candy shop visited by the friends—with a 
penny grasped in each fat, little hand? ‘Then, with 
curly tail waving in air like a flag, the faithful guar- 
dian waits outside. 

But Watchie, like us human folk, gets sadly puz- 


zled sometimes. Little Todlekins was taken away 


for a few days’ visit, and Watchie walked solemnly 
around to find her, and every day waited patiently 
for hours (poor fellow!) at little Eugenie’s door, think- 
ing she might be there. 

Does Miss Nelly, his young lady mistress, go down 
town, her progress is sadly hindered by the big paws 
of her faithful attendant treading on her trailing 
dress. 

When Todlekins was very tiny-—just learning to 
walk, in fact—she used often to fall down; then, 
with the utmost gravity, would Watchie take her little 
petticoats in his great mouth, and carefully set her 
upon her feet. - 

But his greatest glory is when the whole family — 
there are only five, counting him too —go on the 
street together: he always finishes the procession, 
laughing as only good doggies can, showing every 
tooth in his head! 

When I go “down street,” he comes to meet me, 
and we walk together till we come to his ows gate. 
Then I let him in, and he says “ good-by”’ 
eyes, and Todlekins looks through the bay-window at 
“the lady who loves our Watchie.” 
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Of those pure petals which grow like rays 
From the downy rims of their golden moons ; 


Pale throngs that the suave wind ripples through 
With the placid surges of sleeping lakes ; 
Bright largess that fresh young summer makes, 

In her sweet wise way, out of morning-dew ; 


O daisies, dainty and coyly-prim, 
When I watch you blooming, I always seem 
To be wandering back, in a drowsy dream, 

Where the meadows of childhood glimmer dim ! 


The meadows that manhood sees no more, 
The meadows of story and of song, 
Where Little Red Riding-Hood trips along, 

To knock at her grandam’s cottage door! 


Where the ghost of Bo-Peep goes roaming, too, 
And seeks her flock while she rubs both eyes ; 
The meadows where elfin echoings rise 

From the phantom horn of Little Boy Blue! 


The meadows of melody and of rhyme, 
Lying far aloof from the world’s wide din ; 
The lovely meadows that never have been, 

Yet will always be, till the end of time! 
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YOUNG RICK. 
PART Il. 


By JULIA A. EASTMAN, 


AUTHOR OF THE $1000 PRIZE STORY, 


“STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT,” 


CHAPTER’ XI 
“HOW THEY DID IT.” 


OW then, Fred Tozer,” said Tom, and he 
said it sternly too, “you’re the oldest, and 
you ’re at the bottom of this mischief. Begin.” 

There was light enough in the room now. Every- 
body was tired of “dark séances.”” The minister, and 
the deacon, the deacon’s son, and several ladies, were 
seated round the chamber. Mrs. Harkaway whis- 
pered to Miss Lesbia, “ Did you hear that? Paty 
called that horrible creature father.” Then they 
both looked toward Paty, who was sitting on a low 
chair in the corner, with her white face turned into 
the shadow. 

“Yes, Frederick Tozer,’’ came from Deacon Hark- 
away’s bass voice, “we are listening. We desire to 
know how you did it.” 

Fred’s straight red hair was slowly settling from 
the uprightness of terror, and he stooped to brush 
something white off the left leg of his trousers. 
Plaster it was, and whitewash, the same making it 
evident to the most careless observer that it had been 
Fred’s boot which had crushed through the ceiling 
overhead. But as yet the boy had not found his 
tongue. Doctor Hyde broke out, — 

“Tell us what you meant by raising such a hulla- 
baloo, and frightening half Graythorpe out of their 
wits.” 

“We meant fun,” upspoke Sawny. 
notion of frightening anybody.” 

“ And we did it,” added Fred, — “ 
the biggest part of it with — strings.” 

Here Fred brought out of his pocket a ball of 
twine and a spool of thread. Every other boy did 
the same, save Sawny, who had no ball. Tom Dor- 
rance thereupon handed him the one which he had 


“We'd no 


well — we did 


wound up down at the front door, saying “he has : 
posed it belonged to him.” 

“Strings slammed doors, and strings rung door- 
bells, and strings banged cat-holes.” 

Did I tell you? All the valves of all the cat-holes 
had danced like so many jerking-jacks, or as though 
ae generations of Cranson cats had come back 

“join the dreadful revelry.” 

“The phenomena of the raps?” Spoke Abiel, in 
the spirit of inquiry. 

“Thumped with the rubber head of my pencil on 
the stove-pipe in the attic,” said Sawny. 

“And we made ’em read just like those Foxes out 
in Rochester, you know.” 

“Foxes out in Rochester!” groaned Aunt Lesbia. 
Her nephew had spoken. “Rick, where were you 
when the clock struck twelve, last Wednesday 
night?” 

“JT was walking round your room, aunty, with my 
counterpane on. Did you see me?” 

Miss Cranson rose up in her place. 
lamp, and led the way to Rick’s room. 

“Go in,” she said to him, and as he went she 
locked the door on the hall side. ‘Now please to 
get out as you did last Wednesday night.” 

Directly there was a sound of something being 
taken up and laid down on the carpet. Next a jump, 
a lighting on the floor of the room below Rick’s, and 
then a jolly little figure in a white counterpane came 
rushing up the front stairs. Aunt Lesbia unlocked 
the door, and walked into the room. 

**T didn’t know that ventilator would come out,” 
she said, touching with her foot a grate which lay on 
the floor. 

“Here are the screws, aunty. I saved ’em all in 
my wash-stand drawer. We'll screw them in again, 
and then it won’t come out any more.” 

The “ventilator” was merely an opening cut in the 


She took a 
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ceiling of the dining-room to let the hot air pass up 
to Rick’s bedroom. No one ever dreamed that the 
boy himself could pass down that way. 

The boys were well over their fright by this time. 
The “committee of investigation” were taken through 
the house, and everything was explained, and all its 
workings. “We fixed most of it while aunty was gone 
‘to mothers’ meeting,” Rick said. 

(I am not sure that I have told you that Miss 
Cranson always attended “ mothers’ meeting.” She 
felt that she needed whatever light was to be gained 
on the subject of bringing up children.) 

“Now then,” said Tom, “there are two things 
more that I want to know about. I want to know 
how you did your lighting up, and I want to know 
about your scare.” 

“Sawny and I did that light part,” cried Rick. 
“You look here.” 

A string was pulled, and down through the venti- 
lator in the ceiling came a small balloon-like object 
which the boy held in his hands. 

“Whew!” whistled Tom. “A bladder.” 

Rick opened the mouth of the bladder, and took 
out a small vial, half full of oil. 

“There, do you see that? That’s sweet oil, you 
know; and that little dark bit in there, just as big asa 
pea, that’s phosphorus. Now look!” 

He stepped out into the dark hall, uncorked the 
bottle an instant, then corked it again, and held it up. 
It seemed full of a soft, golden flame, and it gave 
out a gentle light. Such pocket-lamps may be found, 
to-day, in the hands of every officer of the Paris night- 
police. “It would show better if it was darker,” Rick 
said. “It burns till it has burned up the air in the 
vial, and then you can let in more air and get more 
light.” 

“We are gettin’ light all round,” 
ing. 
det.” 

“Yes, we did,” answered Fred ; “’n’ then we blew 
her up, and fastened on a lot o’ threads. O, we had 
a sight o’ trouble gittin’ those threads to work; ’n 
then Al Stacy he stood out on the roof o’ the 
piazza, ’n’ pulled one string through the window ;— 
we opened the window an inch at the top, 
pulled through the two-doored GIOSe in 
corner, ’n Rick he had a string, ’n 
thing go round.” 


said ‘Tom, laugh- 
““T suppose you put that bottle into your blad- 


yn’ Jim 
t’other 
’ so we made the 
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There was a big, hearty laugh here. It came from > 
dear old Doctor Grant, whose eyes had been twink- - 
ling ominously for the last half hour. 


any joke anywhere, or in anything. 


As for their fright, all the boys could tell was, that | 


just as they had finished their light “ phenomenon,” 

they had seen close to them, in the dark of the attic, a 
hideous, grinning face, with tongue of fire and glaring 
eyes. They had fled in haste. The creature had 
pursued them, and—they knew no more about it. 

“ Here it is,’ Doctor Hyde said, and brought out a 
mask. “It was daubed with phosphorus, and it must 
have been frightful up there in the dark.” 

“But who was it? What did he want?” spoke 
Miss Cranson. 

“T know who!” cried Fred. “It was that old 
‘luny’ who has been hanging round here for the last 
month. He got out o’ the X county-house, ’n’ 
he’d a’ ben back there if ’*t had a been for us fel- 
lers. Il git im back there now, tho’. Good enough 
for him, scaring a lot o’ youngsters this way.” 

“T know about the man,” the doctor said, quietly. 
He saw Paty getting whiter every instant. The poor 
child was in agony. “I will see that he is taken 
care of to-morrow. He is, as Fred says, insane, and 
oughtn’t to be at large.” 

The early train coming into Graythorpe in the 
wintry dimness of the next morning, 


turning a sharp 
curve, ran against the prostrate body of aman. He 
had been lying close to the track, and though not run 
over, he was thrown some distance by the cow- 
catcher. They stopped the engine, and went back 
for him. ‘They found what had been the mysterious 
stranger, what had been — Paty Rhea’s father. 

They made a grave in the snow and the frozen 
earth of the old churchyard, close beside that other 
grave which Paty knew, the grave made in the snow 
fourteen years before ; they covered it well, and Paty 
went home really, as she had always been practically, 
an orphan. Doctor Hyde came in the evening after 
the funeral, and he had a long story to tell. 

He had known Paty’s father years before, in Phila- 
delphia, known him as a rising young artist, without 
relatives, but with many friends. 

“It was the usual story. He loved a young girl, 
her parents objected to the match, they were married 
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secretly, and disappeared. She must have died 
within the year.” The doctor was silent a moment. 
“Until I saw him in Graythorpe, I supposed your 
father to be dead. You, Paty,” and he looked down 
into the girl’s large, tear-shadowed eyes, “are like 
your mother at your age. I will tell you more about 
her some day.” And Doctor Hyde went away with- 
out another word. 
Paty told Mrs. Harkaway then of her troubles 
these last weeks. 
“My father said he had been cruelly confined, and 
treated unjustly and harshly; that no one must 
know where he was, and if I could help him keep his 
secret for a little while, he should then be able to 
take me to his friends, and do a great deal for me. I 
‘mustn’t even tell you.” 

“And that was the reason you wished for the bread 
and the meat— that you starved yourself almost? you 
~ poor Paty!” ; 

“Poor papa!” said Paty, crying, “I was so sorry 
for him.” 


CHAPTER = XIII. 


THE MENAGERIE, 


Tom DorraNce was in the secret. After the busi- 
ness of the “spiritual manifestations,” it had been 
“agreed between the’elders, and the youngers, in all 
_ good faith, and good temper on either side, that, here- 

after, every plan “for fun” should have one grown-up 
confidant. Half a dozen adults were mentioned as 
candidates, but as the boys liked Tom, he was 
usually selected. Accordingly, he was in this secret. 

It was all about the Graythorpe Home, and this 
was a plan of Miss Margaret’s. It was for old 
women who had no homes. There was Phebe Mc- 
Creery who had been found in a wretched corner of 
New York, dying for lack of good, pure country air. 
There was Gran’ma Dunscomb, who was miserable 
under a new and unpleasant matron at the poor- 
house. There was the rheumatic old woman, whose 
wood the boys had cut during the winter, but who 
was now helpless in bed; and there were several 
others. 

The idea of the Home started with Miss Margaret, 
and went on with Charity Giles. 

“You see, it’s my opinion,” Charity said, “that if 


the world owes a living to anybody, it’s to old folks 
that have earned it. Folks that can work ’d ought ’o 
work. As for old women ’n’ little child’n, I ain’t 
agoin’ to stan’ by ’n’ see ’m abused — not while I know 
it! There’s my old house down ’t the end o’ the 
street, it’s big, an’ it’s convenient. You may bring 
on your ole women, Marg’ret. I’ll stay there ’n’ help 
take care of ’em.” 

“T don’t know how much we can pay you,” said 
Miss Margaret. 

“Pay! JZ don’t wan’ no pay, bless ye! If Ic’n 
just have my keep. I’ve got fifty dollars a year 
int’rest money, ’n’ that’ll buy me my clo’es, ’n’ leave a 
margin to give to the missionaries besides.” 

“Very well ;” and Miss Margaret and Charity 
both looked as happy as though they had come into a 
fortune, instead of being about to go out of one. 
“Then it is only a question of money to feed the 
women, and to furnish a few rooms. Your rooms are 
so bright! The sun always seems to shine east and 
west at once in them.” 

This was how Paty and Daisy Austin, and Nan 
Tozer, and all the girls in schooi, and all the young 
ladies in Graythorpe, now started sewing, and knit- 
ting, and crocheting, drawing, painting, and making 
wax flowers and feather flowers, and fifty things 
besides, for the Fair for the Home. 

“What can we boys do? Tom, I say you might 
think up something,” Rick burst out, one day early in 
June. 

“ Well,” — and Tom took off his cap, and tumbled 
his thick hair, — “if I was a boy—if I was half a 
dozen boys, ali I’ve got to say is, ’twould go hard 
with me if I didn’t put my half dozen heads together, 
and hatch up something ’r other.” 

Rick was out in front of the church, and he was 
sitting on Sawny Austin’s pony. His face was 
toward the animal’s tail, and he was looking very 
seriously in the direction of the horse-sheds which 
stood in a long row, just across the common. ‘Tom 
was cutting the early grass on the green. 

“Tom!” shrieked Rick, suddenly, “I’ve got it. 
We'll have a—T’ll tell you in a minute;” and he 
came down with a neat somerset from the pony’s 
back. “O, won't that be~fun? We’H get up a 
i= ) 

T’ll tell presently. Tom stopped mowing, and 
listened, with his elbow leaning on_the pony’s back. 
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The pony tossed the fresh hay with his nose; there 
was a smell of clover in the air, honey-bees were 
sailing about, and Fred Tozer happened along. So, 
between Tom, and Fred, and Rick, it was all arranged. 

If you had lived in Graythorpe in those days (I 
wish you had), you would have been aware of three 
things, to wit: much private talk among the boys, a 
carrying of mysterious parcels along back streets, and 
much hard wear of paths leading to Miss Cranscn’s 
barn. If you or I had tried to get into that barn, we 
should have found all doors barred and guarded on 
the inside. Standing without, we should have heard 
only a chorus of boy voices, and, most likely, a laugh. 

Tom Dorrance went in there one day by invitation. 
By and by he came out, bringing a roll of foolscap 
paper, closely written, in his hand. 

“OQ, the editor, Sammis, is one of my boys,” he 
said. ‘“I’ll make him print it for you gratis.” 

The Graythorpe Eagle, the next week, contained a 
new and extraordinary advertisement. I will copy it 
for you in common letters, and you can fancy how it 
would look printed in staring capitals, headed and 
footed with whole processions of exclamation points. 


“GRAND EXHIBITION. 


“Will be shown in the Great Pavilion, on the 
Common at Graythorpe, Mass., U. S., on the Fourth 
of July proximo, between the hours of nine A. M. and 
seven P. M., the most remarkable collection of Wild 
Beasts ever brought together on the Western Conti- 
nent! These creatures have been captured in all the 
habitable and unhabitable parts of the earth. They 
are maintained at a frightful expense, by private 
benevolence, for the good of the public. The public 
is, therefore, strongly advised to come and see them, 
and to bring its wife and children. 

“ Although the beasts are natives, many of them 
of pagan countries, the show is a ‘moral’ one 
throughout. 
Home for Aged Women. 

“N. B. The public is requested to arrive by the 
east gate, corner of Dea. Harkaway’s meadow lot. 

“* Admission fifteen cents. Old people, and babies 


free — (the former because of the good they have | 


done, the latter because of the bad they haven’t—)” 


The last sentence in parentheses was annexed by 
the editor. His beneficence also took the form of 
sundry woodcuts, scattered here and there down the 
column, Each one of these pictures seemed a design 
from the interior of Noah’s ark. 


Proceeds to be given to the Graythorpe | 


| goat. 


The “Fourth ” was a fair day, and every boy in 
town was up before the sun. The procession moved 
at eight o’clock from Miss Cranson’s barn. It was 


led by the band, ten pieces, among which were one 4 


conch shell, one accordeon, and two jews-harps. 
Rick came next, riding the “ famous performing zebra 


Angelica.” The gorilla, with a huge club, stalked 


“grim and terrible ” at Angelica’s tail, and a large 
collection of odd creatures came crowding after. At 
nine o’clock, those of the public who were there to 
see, beheld a strange spectacle. The long horse- 
shed of Graythorpe meeting-house, i. e. “the grand 
pavilion,” was filled from end to end with the most 
marvelous-looking creatures. In each section there 
was one, or more than one, and their names were 
placarded on boards at the entrance. A gigantic 
figure strode up and down, and spoke now and then 
to the boys who were running to and fro. “The 
great American giant,” this was. (Tom Dorrance, of 
course, in high heels and military dress, wearing a 
tall silk hat, and a plume rising a foot above the top 
of its crown.) 

“Better begin, Rick,” whispered the giant. “No 
great of an audience yet, but they’ll keep on coming. 
Now then, mind you speak up loud.” 

Rick sprang out from the curtained horse-shed, 
stepped to the top of a little knoll where he could be 
seen by all, and made a low bow. 

“Gentleman and ladies, —I mean, ladies and gen- 
tleman,— good morning. This exhibition is now 
about to begin.—Pluto?” in a low voice, “the Capra 
Faala.” 


A well-grown negro (Al Stacy, disguised by a wool 
wig and several coats of burnt cork) led out an 


animal, 

“Biddy Flannigan’s nanny-goat,” whispered Char- 
ity Giles from her seat in front. Rick, wand in hand, 
with a face of great seriousness, went on. 

“This, my friends, is the Capra Saala, or Jaal- 
It is found in eastern countries, such as Egypt 
and Abyssinia. This one was captured on the top- 
most crag of the Mountains of the Moon. The first 
one of the species was owned by Heber the Kenite, 
and named by him for his wife Jaal.. The “capra” 
is from caper, a suitable name, as you shall see. 
Pluto?” 


Pluto came forward with a small switch. The 


| Capra Faala was tickled therewith, and after per- 


te 


forming a short dance, was allowed to caper off to his 
quarters. 
“The next animal shown will be a rare creature, 
known as the Strepsiceros Kudu, or koodoo.” 
“Of a// things!” ejaculated Charity. “ If that isn’t 
-the deacon’s hornless cow, with some twisted paste- 
board horns fastened on to her.” 
“The koodoo,” Rick went on — (and let me say 
here, look in Webster’s Illustrated Dictionary, and you 
will find pictures, long names, and other information 
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to which the boys had helped themselves) — “ the koo- 
doo is from a distance. It is found chiefly in South 
Africa, The climate is so hot that it crisps up the 
hair of human beings, and also curls the horns of the 
koodoo, as you see. When you think of the sea- 
voyage it has gone through, the perils of the passage, 
and the separation from its family friends, you will, I 
believe, look on this koodoo with great interest. 
“The Aystrix Cristata, or porcupine.” (This animal 
was brought on the stage in a box of lattice-work.) 
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“Tt is cousin to the hedge-hog, and is mentioned by 
Shakespeare as having abad disposition. ‘The fretful 
porcupine.’ Look at him, my friends, and — pity him.” 

The spectators (they were increasing in numbers) 
looked at the porcupine, but very few of them knew 


-how much time and trouble had been spent in mak- 


ing that coat of canvas, sticking it full of hedge-hog 
quills, and in persuading Mrs. Tozer’s old mamma- 
cat to wear it; for the porcupine was nothing more 
nor less than puss in disguise. For the appearance 
kittie presented, see Webster as aforesaid. 


A verbatim report of Rick’s address that morning 
would fill several chapters, and we haven’t them to 
fill. 
had the following creatures to exhibit and describe, 


Fancy each what you would have said if you had 


to wit, — 

The Lagostomys, native of South America, trained 
to jump over a stick, to open a door, and able to see 
in the dark. (The lagostomys, is known in Gray- 
thorpe private circles as Mrs. Dr. Grant’s Angola 
cat.) ; 
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The Zroglodytes Gorilla, Fred Tozer in a bear-skin 
overcoat fastened behind, having a full set of teeth 
cut from lemon-peel, brandishing a club, growling, 
grinning, and chattering. The gorilla was one of the 
successes of the show, climbing, crouching, leaping, 
eating and drinking, and performing many other feats 
at the order of the master. 

The Red Lemur. This was Rick’s gray squirrel, 
powdered with red chalk for the occasion. The Zor- 
toise, a big mud-turtle who had “happened along” 
last week, just in time for the menagerie. A pair of 
the Gecko tribe. Two small lizards, such as chil- 
dren call “ evits.” 

Madame Rana Palustris, and her family a five 
hundred children! This was a frog surrounded by a 
large company of tadpoles. ‘“ Many of Mrs. Rana 
FPalustris’s children,” Rick explained, “die in early 
life, else the world would be overrun with grown- up 
frogs.” 

There were small snakes introduced under big 
names. There were fowls of all known varieties, each 
with astory attached. There were doves and rabbits, 
robins and canaries, weasels and ferrets, a fox, and a 
woodchuck. The American eagle was a caged hawk, 
curved as to his beak, fierce as to his eyes. There 
was a tableau of Bopeep and her sheep, a play of 
Cinderella, and a grand show of the giant escorted by 
Tom Thumb. Monsieur Thumb was Mrs. Tozer’s 
youngest, a boy of two years, arrayed in dress-coat and 
boots, and warranted to be as oldas the giant. There 
were these ; and there was, to end with, an exhibition 
of trained dogs, and of “the famous performing zebra 
Angelica.” 

“The zebra,” Rick explained, “is distinguished 
from all other creatures by its strifes.” Every one 
looked at the stripes. Painted? No. Paty and 
Daisy wouldn’t allow the Austin pony to be painted, 
so they, with Miss Lesbia and others, spent a day in 
cutting stripes of gay flannel, and making a sort of 
skeleton garment for the creature. 


Its legs were in 


two pairs of Bernie’s long, striped stockings, and, 
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withal, pony made a very respectable zebra. “This | 

| 
one knows more than you poe believe possible. | 
Please to notice. Now, Angelica.” | 


Angelica went through her programme. She stood 


; she knelt down ; | 
she made a how ;eshe shook hands 
music ; 


on her hind legs, and pawed the air 


; she danced ail 
and she finished by trotting back to her stall 


| 
i and out on to the street. 


in the pavilion, and opening its gate with her teeth. 


And there ended the morning’s exhibition. The same 
ceremonies were gone through with in the afternoon, 
and nearly all Graythorpe was there to see. 


cat once more, when Tom and Sawny counted the 
proceeds, they were found to amount to sixty-eight 
dollars and seven cents. This money, with the profits 


of the ladies’ fair, and some gifts from friends of © 


Miss Margaret in New York, made up a sum of five 
hundred dollars. With this beginning, the Gray- 


thorpe Home started. Don’t you think every boy and - 


girl in town had an interest in that Home? Can you 
think how cheery it was for those old women to have 
young faces showing bright in their rooms every day? 
How pleased they were when Paty brought her 
new picture to show them! and Rick stayed two 
hours one afternoon to tell about his journey, and the 
great glass palace in New York, where he had been 
to see the “ World’s Exhibition.” You can imagine 
all this, and much more; but one thing I must tell 


you: it is about dear old Gran’mamma Dunscomb. 
“This is your room. This is going to be home to 
you now.” 


Miss Margaret had led her friend into the south 
room, where the sunlight was lying out in yellow 
squares on the floor. There was fresh paint, and 
whitewash, and everything so bright and clean. 

“We hope you'll be very happy here now,” 
went on, as she took off gran’ma’s shawl. 

Gran’ma had seen pretty uncomfortable days late- 
ly at the poor-house. She had been weak and ailing, 
and even now her mind seemed to wander some- 
times. She looked about her and said, — 

“Yes, dear, this is a very nice place. I will stay 
and visit you a few days, and then I must go home,” 

And from that day till the day of her death, six 
months later, 


she 


gran’mamma was always “on a visit,” 
going home.” She had lived at the poor- 
you know. Many a time at nightfall 
she would say to Miss Margaret, — 


“ 


always 
house so long, 
I believe I must go now. I’ve made you a pretty 
and I’ve had a nice time, dear ; but I must: 
| be going home now, if you'll bring me my bonnet.” 
Then Margaret would bring it, and would give 
gran’ma her arm, and they would walk down the yard, 


After a little, their steps 


_ long visit, 


When, at 
dusk, the strange animals were taken to their homes, — 
when the koodoo became a cow, and the porcupine a 
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would get slow, as the elder grew tired, and the 
younger would say, — 

“ Hadn’t you better go back, and stay with me one 
night more?” 

“Well, may be I had. I’ll go home to-morrow.” 

And so Margaret, night after night, led her gently 
back to the nice room, which, after all, was “not 
home.” One evening, they found her, seated in her 


_ easy-chair, her bonnet in her hand, and a strange, 


white smile on her dear old face. 
“gone home.” 


Gran’mamma had 


And so we come to the end —not of the stories we 
have to tell, but of the space and time in which we 
must tell them. You remember how it is in the best 
of all books, in the truest of all histories, in the sto- 
ries of the old kings who lived when the earth was 
younger than it is now. “And the rest of the acts 
which they did ” —their wars, their journeys, their 


hatreds, and their loves — “are they not written 
in ”—some book now lost forever, perhaps, to the 
world. “Of making many books there is no end,” 


and yet it is very little of life that gets written down, 
after all. I’m inclined to think that the best —alas, 
and the worst of it too — never finds its way to tongue 
or pen. But I’ve a little more to tell you. 

Twenty years ; and between those days and these, 
the story of a great, sad war. Graythorpe, and the 
towns on the hills about, sent out one of the earliest 
regiments. ‘Tom Dorrance was captain of one com- 
pany, Dr. Hyde was surgeon, and the chaplain was a 
white-haired man, you know who, Dr. Grant. Among 
the privates were Sawny, and Rick, and Fred Tozer, 
and the rest. Do you think they all came back — 
as they went away? Rick came in a captain’s uni- 
form. Fred was higher up still, for the Yankee boy 
had made a rare soldier, and had risen to a colonel’s 
place. Tom shook hands with his own strong right 
arm, and bade it good by in the officers’ hospital at 
Annapolis. The nurse who stood near, and wiped 
her eyes, was Charity Giles. 

Under the shadow of the Graythorpe church-spire 
there is a grave marked by a slender obelisk, where, 
in summer, an ivy is trained. The monument bears 
Sawny’s name, and the one word “ Antietam.” Here 
the gentle invalid, Daisy, comes in the dusk to lay 
her flowers, from earliest spring to latest autumn, 
pink arbutus to white chrysanthemum, upon the 


mound. Bernie is grown tall and broad, and has 
noisy boys of his own. Other men and women get 
older from year to year; but in Daisy’s memory, 
Sawny is, and for all time will be, the handsome, chiv- 
alrous young soldier who, one summer’s day, went 
marching with his regiment down the Graythorpe 
Main Street. 

Miss Margaret did not go into the hospitals, did not 
leave Graythorpe ; but every father of a family who 
enlisted from that village went away with these words 
in his ears, — 

“Tf you never come back, I will take care of your 
children.” Some never did come back ; and the new 
wing which has been built out from the east side of 
the Home, the long hall and its half dozen bedrooms, 
with their little white beds on either hand, show how 
well the promise was kept. 

And Paty? When the soldiers went away, she was 
in New York. Miss Margaret had obtained admis- 
sion for her to Cooper’s Institute, where she could 
have good teachers in painting. Her poor father’s 
artistic talent had come down to her, and these les- 
sons were an unmixed delight. Dr. Hyde came to 
see her one day. He was going away with the army, 
he told her; but one thing — two things he must say 
to her first. Paty’s face grew white, and her head 
bent forward a trifle. She wasn’t a child any more. 
She was seventeen then, and a tall, slender girl. 
There they stood in the shadow of an old church 
porch, where they had stepped aside for a moment. 
The city crowd surged by, and through its turbulent 
noise Paty heard the low voice speak,— 

“T loved your mother once, Paty; and now, after 
all the years — ” 

The words I will not speak again. Whatever Dr. 
Hyde said, it was something never to be said over 
again. I can only tell you that those were words 
which made day and night, summer and winter, life 
and death, and all beyond, a new thing to Paty from 
that hour onward. I have told you that she has a 
bright home of her own to-day. You can guess who 
brought her there. 

In my walk of a summer morning, I often meet an 
old lady, very erect, with such white hair, and who 
leads a fine little boy. She calls him not Richard, 
nor Rick, but Dick. 

“My grand-nephew,” she explained to me one day, 
“T think you know his father.” 


> 
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I had heard of a young man, a graduate of Z. 
College, class of 186-, who had gone straight from 
his studies to one of the largest manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the country, and had there entered as a 
common workman. I had chanced to be at Wash- 
ington when the great bronze doors were brought on 
from the C. manufactory, to be hung in the Capitol, 
and I had recognized the bright, clear-eyed face that 
was everywhere, the cheery voice that directed every- 
thing. 

“Young Cranson, one of our alumni,” I heard Pro- 
fessor Van explain to a member of Congress. The 
two were watching the work. “An old aunt, who 
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adopted. him, as I’ve been told, insisted on his going : 


through college, and then allowed him to take his own 
course. He went to C., began at the bottom, and is 


now one of the firm. Went to Munich for them last 


year.” 

“Bound to distinguish himself, I should judge,” 
said the congressional member, with dignity. 

“Ves, sir, he is. Clearest head for mechanics I 
ever came across. There is nothing, let me tell 
you, sir, like giving the mind its natural bent. The 
great thing is to find out what that is ;” and the pro- 


fessor stepped away to shake hands with his old 


pupil. 


[THE END. ] 
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ie 
SO" O see, the curtains are drawn ! 
Five little heads, with their night-caps on, 
Are still in the garden bed ! 


III. 
Ah! now they feel the warmth of the sun ; 
And springing eagerly one by one, 


Awake in their garden bed. 


They are lazy and late ; the night is gone, 
And along in the east the summer dawn 


Kindles a fire red. 


Iv. 
Each with its busiest manner on, 
Says, in a work-day bustling tone, 
“Don’t call me sleepy-head !” 
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BEHAVING; 
OR, 


PAPERS ON CHILDREN’S ETIQUETTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


ail. 
TO STAND, TO WALK, AND TO SIT. 


iB ag you feel very tired of being told to “sit 
up” and “stand straight”? I used to, whena 
child, and could never see the use of it, so I’m afraid 
the sitting and standing were not well attended to. 
But every day somebody comes before one, whose 
walk and way of holding themselves are so bad that 
they are a very good lesson as to the worth of doing 
these things well. 

At theatre, the other night, Mr. Edwin Booth was 
playing Richelieu, a play which, when older, you will 
find one of the finest ever put upon the stage. A 
handsome young actor had the part of Adrien De 
Mauprat, a gallant, brave young soldier and gentleman 


' of France, and very well he spoke some of the lines ; 


but he spoiled the effect of his frank air and speaking 
face by standing with his knees bent, and looking 
round the stage. I found that nearly all the actors 
stood in the same weak-kneed fashion. Only Mr. 
Booth, the principal, and one other ambitious actor 
had any idea how to stand at all. Since then, think- 
ing over the matter, it seems that very few people 
stand or walk well, and the reason is they never 
thought anything about either. The college boys go by, 
looking like the flat, jointed pasteboard dolls awry, 
their shoulders and elbows up one side, down the 
other, and one hip sticking up to match. They have 
very fine figures for lying at full length under an apple- 
tree, or stretched on a sofa, but when they stand, sit, 
or walk, their joints sag. Sometimes this is the effect 
of growing fast, which takes all one’s strength ; but 
that excuse won’t do for most boys. They copy the 
attitudes of loafers without knowing it. It is so easy 
to be a loafer. It takes as little talent to be a first- 


rate one, as it does to tell lies. ‘The stout, pudgy boys 
who stand about the streets with hands in their pock- 
ets, shoulders up to their ears, and slack knees, as if 
they sat on the edge of nothing at all, make stout, 
pudgy men who could knock a blacksmith over, but 
who always “settle” if they stand alone. It is pure 
carelessness or ignorance with many boys that leads 
to these ill habits, and they deserve a special talking 
to about the matter. 

Every boy and girl should stand so as to have a good 
balance, that no one brushing past can disturb them, 
and that standing will tire them less. To this end 
turn out your feet as far as you can, one foot an inch 
or two farther forward than the other, resting the 
weight on the ball of the foot as well as the heel, and 
keeping the knees stiff. Brace them as if trying to 
bend the joint backward, and keep them so. You 
will feel as if you had hold of your knees, and in this 
way you can stand in a swaying horse-car, or railway 
car, or on ship, with three times the steadiness of the 
common, loose-jointed way. Hold your head up, and 
hollow your back in all you can without allowing 
yourself to poke out in front. Feel as if you were 
going to fall all to pieces? That is because you are 
not as strong as you ought to be. You sit in-doors 
reading or studying when you ought to be out in the 
sunshine at play or work. It is not hard for thor- 
oughly well persons to hold themselves straight. It is 
the only natural thing to them. If you would bathe 
your joints in cool water before you go to bed tired, 
and try the same refreshing when you wake in the 
morning warm and languid, you would find it helped 
you to feel brisk, and hold yourself well all day. If 
you do this after a long, tiresome walk or hard play, 
it will keep you from feeling stiff and aching the next 
morning. It will be hard work to keep straight at 
first. But if you once take pride in an erect, decided 
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way of carrying yourself, it will come easy always 
after. To help yourself to it, stand flat against the 
door, so that your shoulder-blades don’t press against 
it, which you can’t do without holding your shoulders 
well back. When you sit, choose straight-backed 
chairs, and take care that your shoulder-blades don’t 
rest against them. Keep them flat, so that you won’t 
grow up with these paddle-bones sticking out under 
your coat or dress. 

When you walk, arch your back the other way from 
what the cat does. You will find this easier to think 
of and do than the oft-repeated command, “throw 
your shoulders back,” and it is the same thing, done 
by another set of muscles than those you naturally try 
to use on hearing those words. Hold your chest for- 
ward, as this gives more room for breath, as you would 
find in‘running. Put the toe down first at each step, 
and bend your knee well back, as the whole foot 
touches the ground. This will give you a firm step, 
one of the great beauties of motion. Look at all good 
walkers, as they go swinging across country or pave- 
ments, with firm, lithe step. You see these two things 
in each of them, they put the toe to the ground first, 
and straighten the knee at each step. Look at the 
cat, which isavery graceful walker. See how she sets 
her paw down, and the little spring in her leg moves 
till it is straight. Nothing weak-kneed there, or in any 
animal that can walk far or fast, run, climb or fight. 
As for you, little girls, if you knew what grace there is 
in one of your slim, supple figures, or what pleasing 
there is in a round, stout one if held straight and car- 
ried well, with a good step, you would spring out of 
your languid, fine-lady attitudes, and unlearn the 
goose-walk three-fourths the women practice from the 
I often watch the feet 
It is 
often painful, but it is curious that so many of them 
walk badly and all do it alike. ‘They lift their toes 
and set their feet down so that the sole of the foot 


time they are eight years old. 
of women on Broadway, instead of their faces, 


shows at every step, broad as a duck’s bill, and they 
have in result the walk of a green drake or something 
not much better. You were not made to come down 
on your heels at every step, and the soles of your 
shoes were not made to show. Break yourselves of 
these bad habits, so that the next generation will have 
such grace and ease of movement that it will be a 
pleasure to look at them. 


It seems very tedious to learn these things, does it? 
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and you can’t quite see how you are ever going to get 4 


the idea of a good carriage in your heads? . You must 
practice, every day, for fifteen minutes or so, how to 
walk, just as recruits do. Turn your toes out, flatten 
your shoulders against the wall to start from, fix your 
eyes on a point opposite you, and a little higher than 
your head, so you will look up and carry your head — 
well, brace your knees. Now slowly lift your foot, put 
down the toe, straighten your knee and bring your 
foot down. So the next foot, walking on one line of 
the carpet or crack in the floor. Mind about look- 
ing up, and straightening the knees, for these two 
things will bring all the rest right. You will have to 
take time to learn, but you will get the idea best by 
practicing very slowly and steadily fifteen minutes - 
daily. When you go to walk alone, down to the post- 
office or to carry a basket to the neighbors, think 
about your steps a little. Do’nt try to make a hole in 
the ground with your heels, or let them fly up behind. 
Six weeks’ practice ought to improve your walk very 
much, and after that you would grow so used to it as 
to walk well without thinking about it. If you have 
a long mirror to practice before, so much the better. 
If this makes you vain I shall have a very poor opin- 
ion of you. Or if thinking about your walk makes 
you think a great deal of yourself, I’m afraid there is 
something that needs correcting more than your man- 
ner, something weak in the head if not worse in the 
Pray, why should you be any more vain of 
One 
is just as much credit, or rather the want of it is as 
much discredit as the other. Yet you hardly get 
puffed up because you are clean. Take all the im- 
provement that comes to you, in the same way, as 
something you should not be without, but too much a 
matter of course to be proud of. For the least pride 
or vanity showing in a child is more offensive by far 
than a soiled face or ungainly walk. 


heart. 
having a good walk than of having a clean face? 


There is one trouble you find that besets older peo- 
ple, also. What shall you do with your hands? Trou- 
sers’ pockets are not the place for them in company, 

I forgot, 
but does it look well to see a girl always carrying her 
It will 
do once in a while, among one’s mates, but it is rather 
free and easy for a regular habit. _ You don’t want al- 
ways to fold them like a cat crossing her paws. Let 
me tell you something that will help in this puzzle — 


and little girls have no pockets for them. 


hands in the pockets of her apron or jacket? 
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__ which troubles much better-bred persons than you can 
be yet. I’ve heard well-trained ladies, brought up very 
carefully in good society, say, “ I can’t walk without a 


parasol or book. I must have something to do with 
my hands.” 

One could not help feeling sorry they had not 
learned how to carry every part of themselves easily 
and gracefully, without thinking about the matter. If 
they would try a very simple thing, bringing the 
hands together in front, below the waist, at arm’s 
length, just as they sat down or started on a walk, and 


then let them fall apart as they would, and keep them 


as they fall, the position would be nice and easy in 
nearly every case. Keep your hands down, and your 
arms pressed lightly against your sides in walking or 
sitting. You need not look like a trussed chicken, at 
all, but a little stiffness at first is less harm than careless- 
Don’t have slovenly manners whatever you are. 
Don’t think, in all this advice, that you are to be 


little prigs and “high-shouldered” small creatures. 


There is a time to lounge, and a time to sit with one’s 
head higher than one’s heels, and to lie on the hearth- 
rug. These are all changes of position that rest us by 
changing the weight from one muscle to another. It 
is a good thing, sometimes, to sit in a chair tipped 
back, or put one’s feet on a window-sill ; it takes the 


strain off one’s back. But we will take care to do this 


by ourselves or with those so friendly and, close as to 
be like ourselves. To sprawl before a stranger or 
visitor is entirely too familiar. It says, “I don’t con- 
sider you of enough account to put myself in a pleas- 
ing position before you. I don’t care whether I look 
awkward or not in your presence.” 


‘it’s no credit to you. 


va 


\ 


It isn’t a comfortable feeling to give a person, and 
None of us have such fine man- 
ners that we need be saving of them, or be afraid of 
making too good an impression. We were made to 
be pleasant to ourselves and to others, and we ought 
to look well and act well for their sakes. Evenin the 
privileged time of a home evening, or in one’s room 
with a chum, there is such a thing as easy lounging 
quiet enough to save the eyes of a looker-on, and there 
is a loutish, wide-armed and wide-legged sprawling, for 
which any mortal deserves to be started out of his 
chair with a rattan cane. I have seen a young man 
just from college, not to speak of men a good many 
years from it, who, in talking with a woman he did. not 
know very well, would curl up in a easy chair with 
his shoulders above his collar, and one leg over the 
arm of a chair, never knowing the rudeness he was 
guilty of. And I’ve seen a woman of very good fam- 
ily indeed, who composed in French and painted in 
water-colors, sprawl between two seats before two 
chance visitors, till she looked as if she were just 
about to tip over; and I knew a poetess who read 
blue and gold books to young men in the back parlor, 
half lying on an easy chair with her feet-on the sofa, 
both ladies having good health, and being in no way 
familiar with their visitors. _ 

But your mother wouldn’t like to have you do so, 
and I want to help you with hints, so that you will 
never fall into these bad habits. You have a better 


chance to grow wise and agreeable than those who 
went before you, for the world is wiser, and you 
are getting the benefit of it. 
chance. 


Make much of your 
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A DOG’S DIARY. 


BY LORA FAY, 


2 ONDAY. —I was only playing with the baby’s 
button-string, but she shook her head at me 
and said, “ What a frivolous little dog!” and pres- 
ently, as I was about to take a nap, she cried out, 
“Folly Frivolous, get off that cushion!” 
I had stood being called Folly, but to be called 
I just pre- 
tended not to hear. 
It didn’t make any difference about the cushion, 


though, for she came and rolled me off; but I’m 


afraid that’s to be my name — oh, dear! and I hoped 
they would call me Ponto. 

It all came from that button-string. 

I’m very fond of that button-string, and I’m such a 
little chap that I can’t be thinking about rats all the 
time. I don’t often get hold of that button-string, for 
the baby is fond of it, too, and when I do get it she 
puts her hand right in my mouth and drags it out, and 
almost takes my teeth along with it; but I never bite 
her, for I’m a good little doggie, if I am frivolous. 


Tuesday. — Yes, that’s to be my name. This time 
it wasn’t the button-string, it was the baby’s shoes. 
The baby is just learning to walk on two feet instead 
of four ; and when I see those little blue shoes start 
out across the floor, something seems to say to me, 
“Folly, go for em! rats!” and I can’t help flying at 
them, though the baby always tumbles down. 

To-day she tumbled down hard, and my mistress she 
called out, “ Folly, you scamp!” and then s/e went for 
me | 
fe thought it was to whip me, and I dived in under 
the chairs and tables, and I led her a chase, but she 
caught me at last. 

She didn’t whip me, but she stood me up on her lap, 
and looked at me—very solemn—and said, “O 
Folly Frivolous ! what a mischievous little dog it is!” 

I dropped one ear and looked at her very solemn, 


too, for I didn’t know what she might do next, and 
with that she laughed and we made friends. 


Wednesday, — Got whipped to-day, though, sure ! 

I’m out in the coal-shed thinking it over (I’ve got 
a little place out here where I keep all the bones I 
get,and one or two other little things that nobody — 
knows about). 

I’d been sharpening my teeth ; I’d found something 
to gnaw that was softer than the baby’s playthings, 
and I’d got my teeth very sharp ; and I thought, “ If 
I could only see a rat, wouldn’t I tackle him!” 

I looked behind all the doors and growled, but I 
didn’t see any. Then I remembered that Pussy caught 
mice in the garret, and I said to myself, “T’ll just take 
a look around up there, too ;” so I slipped out and 
started up stairs. But on the way I came upon a door 
that was open a little crack. 

I couldn’t pass that crack ; it seemed to say, “ Put 
your nose in here, Folly ;’ so I put my nose in, and 
somehow my body followed it and squeezed through. 

(I wish my nose wouldn’t lead me into so many 
scrapes.) 

On the other side of the door was a bed, and on 
that bed lay the strangest-looking thing! I said to 
myself at once, “rats!” I wasn’t quite sure, though, 
for I’d never seen any before, and I thought it might 
be something worse ; so I kept one foot through the 
door, and growled softly, but the thing didn’t stir. 
Then I growleda little louder; and then] made a 
rush at it, and barked right and left. 

The more I barked the more suspicious it looked, 
so I just jumped up and went at it with my teeth. 

It took me some time, but at last I shook the life 
out of it, and was giving a few finishing growls when 
I heard somebody cry out, ‘Oh, my new winter bon- 
net ! Drop it!” 

My mistress had come through the crack, too. I 


You naughty dog / 
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caught sight of her, and-saw by her eyes that she 
meant mischief. 

I dropped it, and ran for my life ; but she was after 
me. I was so frightened I bumped my head twice 
before I got out the door (it aches yet). I tore down 
the stairs five steps at atime, then down the next 
flight and landed in a pail of water at the bottom. I 
didn’t stay there long, but made straight for the din- 
ing-room, and crawled under the dresser. 

There I took breath a little ; but I didn’t feel safe — 
I knew she’d find me, —she always does. 

She did. She came straight down after me, without 
going into the pail of water, and made for the dining- 
room, too,— gave one look under the dresser and 

stuck her hand in for me. But I made myself flat 

against the wall and she couldn’t reach; so she bor- 
rowed the cook’s rolling-pin, and poked that under ; 
but I dodged. 

Then the cook she took a broom and they went at 
it together. That was too much! I made a sudden 
dive out one side and should have got away after all, 
but just then I heard the master coming down stairs, 
calling out, “ Where’s that dog? he’s gnawed up my 
new copy of Tennyson!” in a tone that made me 
shudder. I felt then it was no use ; I gave right up ; 
I knew I’d got to be whipped—and I was. I think 
they all three must have whipped me, —it feels as 
though they had. I’m out here on the coal-heap think- 
ing it over. 

Solemn times ! 

A week later. — That was a week ago. I’m all right 
now. No, I forgot, I’m all wrong; I don’t get any 
more bones. I heard the master say to the mistress 
one day, “ Folly is getting too fat ; he must be put on 
low diet.” 

I didn’t know what it meant then, but I’ve found 
out since ; it means I’m to be starved. 

I’ve gnawed on the old bones till they’re about used 
up, and I’ve been on the lookout for a new one with a 
good deal of meat on it, but I don’t get it. I don’t 
get much of anything except a little bread and milk 
(milk !) cat’s food, and a few scraps of gristle now and 
then. 

I’m hungry all the time. 

I keep around when the dinner is getting ready, and 
smell with all my might ; but the cook she just lets me 
take it out in smelling. 


Two weeks later, — 1’m lame. 

The master is sorry I’m lame; he calls me his 
“to-0-r little doggie” ! lown 
stairs together, and he stepped on my foot. His foot’s 


bigger than mine, — that’s the way he came to do it. 
It’s about as big as I am (but then I’m a little chap, 


and on that day I was a littler chap than ever from 
being starved so long). 
He didn’t mean to. 


hurry, and ran up to my mistress. She took me in her 
lap, and my master stood over me and rubbed my 
foot. I cried all the time, and my mistress she cried 
too, and the baby brought me the button-string, and 
Bridget came up (without her broom), and looked at 
me and said, “Och! the poor little baste!” and I 
couldn’t stand seeing everybody feel so badly, so I 
wagged my tail and made believe I’d been fooling. 

But that very day I got a bone; and I’ve hada 
good many since then. 

My foot’s got about well, now, but I shall limp a 
little yet, for if I don’t I shan’t be anybody’s “poor 
little doggie,” but a “ miserable little wretch.” 


A good while later. —I forgot to keep on limping, 
ard now I am a miserable little wretch, sure enough. 
I didn’t know there could be such solemn times in the 
world. I thought no bones was bad enough, but this 
is worse. 

When my master used to come home at night it 
meant fun; he would lie down on the floor, and I 
would pretend he was a rat and go for him. 

But things are changed. 

One night, instead of playing rats, he stood me up 
on two legs in my mistress’ chair, and told me to 
“ stay there.” 

I thought it was part of the fun, and didn’t mind 
I suppose he thought 
that because I’d learned to walk on three legs I might 
be made to walk on two. 


him ; but he stood me up again. 


3ut 1 dropped down again: 
and wagged my tail as much as to say, “I prefer all 
fours, if it’s the same to you.” 

He took me to the 
corner of the room, and stood me up there. 


But it wasn’t the same to him. 


I looked up at him sideways — out of one eye —to 
see if he meant it, but he scowled at me and said, 
“ Stan’ up /” (very stern). 

I looked at him out of the other eye and winked, — 


We were running down — 


I howled as loud as I could, — 
and he said, “Oh! oh!” and picked me up in a great ~ 
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he brought me up again with a jerk and cried, “ Stan’ 
up! up! up!” 

My feelings were hurt; and I know my back was. 
But pretty soon my mistress came along and said, 


_ “ He’s a little chap, — don’t be too hard on him,” and 
that stopped the game for that night. 


But the next 
day he wanted to play it again; and the next; and 
the next, — and every day after that. 

_ I wonder if the baby had so hard a time learning to 
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_ to let him understand I didn’t like the game. 

wouldnt take at all, and every time I dropped down 
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stand on two feet. I couldn’t do it at all at first, Ver 
just doubled right up. 

I get along a little better now, but it’s tough work. 
I have to do it, though, on all occasions. I don’t get 
a morsel of meat unless I stand up and bark for it, — 
begging they call it. (To think I should ever be re- 
duced to that !) 

I have to beg for my ball, and beg for the button 
string, and beg for this, and beg for that, until life has 
got to be pretty much a burden. 

Boo! woo! 


Pee TN EACH, AN DIN WAAR? 


BY MARY P. HALE: 


NDER the broad shadows of the linden trees, 
which stood near the Inman estate, Cambridge, 
Mass., some boys were playing Putnam taking posses- 
sion of that fine mansion. This was just before the 
Inman House was torn down and the extensive 
grounds surrounding it divided into building lots. 

These yankee boys were well-informed as to the 
histories connected with the place, and knew that this 
was Gen. Putnam’s head-quarters at the beginning of 
the revolutionary war. So they personated Peter 
Inman, the wealthy tory who once owned the estate, 
dressed in his ruffled shirt and small clothes with 
broad, silver knee buckles, complaining that “a gen- 
tleman of fortune and of figure should be driven out 
of his own house by rebels /” 

And who is he that dares thus take possession, driv- 
ing out this loyal subject of “good King George’? 

A farmer in his working clothes! What a contrast 
to the elegant gentleman above-named! A round- 
faced, good-humored looking lad, much resembling 
the steel engravings which we see of Gen. Israel Put- 
nam, takes this part. 

And then they change their play-going back a little 
in the order of history, to the times of the Stamp Act 
excitement. Putnam was chosen by the people to 
wait on the governor of the colony. This personage 
is represented by the little lad with the long wrist- 
ruffles, while the one in farmer’s clothes personated 
Putnam. And thus they talk: 


“What shall I do,” says the governor, “if the 
stamped paper be sent to me by the King’s author- 
ity ? ? 

“Lock it up until we visit you again,” 
nam. 

“ And what will you do then?” 

“We shall expect you to give us the key of the 
room in which it is deposited, and if you think fit, in 
order to screen yourself from blame, you may fore- 
warn us upon our peril not to enter the room.” 

“ And what will you do afterward?” asks the colo- 
nial chief-magistrate. 

“Send the key safely back again,” 
yankee representative. 

“ But if I should refuse admission.” 

“In such a case your house will be leveled with the 
dust in five minutes,” replied the intrepid farmer- 
soldier. 

LVo stamped paper was ever sent to Connecticut — Put- 
nam’s state. 

After this they talked informally. 

“ Putnam was a splendid fellow,” said Wrist-ruffles ; 
“always generous and brave even when a boy, iT 


replies Put- 


says the sturdy 


standing up always for the right.” 


“Yes,” replied Round-face, “he wasn’t afraid to 
face down the rich man’s son who told such a lie.” 

“Tell us about it, Chubby.” 

“Why, you see he heard this mean fellow tell some- 
thing that wasn’t true about a poor girl, and he boldly 
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said to him, ‘Prove that.’ ‘It’s none of your busi- 
ness,’ said the other fellow. ‘It is anybody’s business 
to defend a good girl. I &now you have slandered 
Nelly. You think you may say what you please be- 
cause she is a poor girl, and has no father. You 
have done so twice. And now own up that you have 
lied about Nelly or I’ll thrash you,’ said Israel, and he 
walked close up to the fellow, who was a coward and 
glad to escape by owning up.” 

Then followed the story of the bribe offered to him 
by the British general, a very large sum of money, 
with a Lieutenant-General’s commission, if he would 
only defend the King’s cause against the New Eng- 
land revolutionists. 

“ But he was too noble to be dought,” said Round- 
face; ‘“‘yet just the minute he saw the horseman, who 
had galloped all the way from Lexington, to find him 
in Connecticut, he went right off to fight for his 
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country, never thinking of fay or of being made a 


Lieutenant-General. He was ploughing, and left his 
team with the boy. He did not go to the house, nor 


stop to change his clothes ; but ran to the barn, har-_ 


nessed a swift horse, and was off for Cambrdige.” 

“And how he did fight on Bunker Hill. Father 
thinks that if his men had not been afraid, but had 
turned from their retreat when he tried to rally them, 
they could have whipped the British and the victory 
had been ours,” said Wrist-ruffles. 

“And it was then,” replied Round-face, “that he 
swore and cursed ; for he said it was ‘almost enough 
to make an angel swear to see the cowards refuse to 
secure a victory so easily won.’ But after the war 
was over he confessed this in the church of which he 
was amember. And pa says the old man was never 
more of a hero than when standing there, leaning 
upon crutches, he humbly confessed his faults.” 
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BY JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


H* Royal Highness, Harum-Scarum, Prince of 
Sacarap, 

Before he closed his princely eyes for an after-dinner 
nap, 

Sent for his scribe, young Bric-d-brac, and bade him, 
with a frown, 

Mark carefully what he should say, and write it 
quickly down. 


“ Now this to Topsey-Turvey, the King of Cockatoo: 
L, Sacarap, of princely blood, give greeting unto you. 
Fust send me down a sky-blue pig, without a flick or flaw, 
With scarlet cars and purple tail, and send it quickly, 


or yy 


The speaker paused. Young Bric-d-brac looked up 
surprised, and lo! 

The Prince, o’ercome with drowsiness, was nodding to 
and fro. 

So Bric-a-brac laid down his pen, and without more 
ado, 

He sealed the note and sent it off post-haste to 
Cockatoo. 


“What, ho! 


His Majesty of Cockatoo sat in his chair of state, 

When a servant brought the letter in, upon a silver 
plate. 

And as he read the strange demand he grew exceed- 
ing wroth, 

And fairly danced right up and down. 
he broke forth : 


Then fiercely 


“Now, by the Shoes of Socrates! what mummery is 
this? 

What means my liege of Sacarap by these strange 
words of his? 

A sky-blue pig indeed! 
quickly, or 

Or what? 
never saw! 


So, so! ‘And send it 


’ 


Confound his impudence! It’s like I 


Come forth, Balbriggan, thou very prince 
of men ; 

And bring a sheet of parchment, and fetch thy keen- 
est pen ; 

And write what I shall dictate. 
start brat 


We'll teach this up- 


= 
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To send to us for sky-blue pigs, and end his note like 


that / 


“To Harum-Scarum, life and health. Yours of the 


tewenty-third 

Ls duly come to hand this day. 
word. 

We haven't any sky-blue pigs; but know, sir, if we 
had 

There ! let it go at that. 
mad.” 


We've pondered every 


I fancy that will make him 


When Harum-Scarum got this 
to-do ; 
He stamped about and shouted 
two. 
“And if he had,’ he’d send 
-means to say. 
*Tis death to answer civil words 


note, oh! then was a 
out a wicked word or 
me none, he clearly 
jn such uncivil way!” 


So he issued proclamations, and he called upon his 


lords 

To order out their vassals, and to buckle on their 
swords. 

And then, with all the pomp of war, full twenty thou- 
sand men, 


They marched them down to Cockatoo, and then 
marched back again. 


Meanwhile King Topsey-Turvey got his councilors 
together, 

To debate with faces long the awful question which or 
whether. 

And the Cockatoo Brass Band paraded through the 
public squares, 

Playing “Long Live Topsey-Turvey-O,” and other 
martial airs. , 


And after twenty years or so of war by land and 


water, 
Of plundering and pillaging and most terrific slaugh- 
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Having got their fill of glory, ’twas agreed between the 
two 

That they should meet on neutral ground and hold a 
parlez-vous. 


Then to the Prince of Sacarap quoth the King of Cock- 
atoo, 

“Pray what was all that rigmarole about a pig of 
blue? 

And what was I to understand by ‘send it quickly, 
or ne 

Methinks you broke off suddenly. 
what for?” 


I’d like to ask 


Then spoke the Prince of Sacarap: “ Permit me, sir, to 


state 

That I meant to say ‘Send quickly, or —it will be too 
late.’ 

But your answer, please explain that. I really can’t 
conceive 

Why you wrote ‘but if I had, sir ’ Thus it ended, 
I believe.” 

“Why, ‘if I had I'd send it,’ I intended to have 
said,” 

And Topsey-Turvey laughed outrigth, and turned a 
trifle red ; 


And then the Prince put out his hand, and-_looked 
somewhat ashamed, 

And both agreed that very day that peace should be 
proclaimed. 


MOoRAL. 


Of course there is a moral, and ’tis very plain, no 
doubt. 

Let no man go to fighting till he knows what it’s 
about. 

And something more from this same tale we learn — 
tis that we oughtn’t 

To fall asleep while dictating a letter that’s im- 
portant. 
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BY MRS. E, A. WISWALL. 
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INCE A*sop is believed to be the first profane 
S writer to impart instruction by Fables, he is 
usually regarded as the originator of them. 

He first imputed language to beasts, and ascribed 
reason to trees, plants, and other inanimate objects, 
so that they utter the precepts of virtue and the 
maxims of morality. That these fables for so many 
centuries bave been copied by other writers, and are 
still studied as text-books, and read, as a pastime, 
is sufficient proof of the great value of this style 
of writing. 

Socrates, just before his death, put some of these 
fables into verse ; and Plato is said to have advised 
nurses to instruct children in them to cultivate good 
manners and inspire them with a love of truth. 

AZsop was born B, C. 600, in Phrygia. Though a 
brilliant wit and humorist, he was sadly deformed. 
Rollin says, “he was a short hunchback, horridly 
ugly in face, having scarce the figure of a man, and 


for a considerable time almost without the power of | 


speech !” 

Born a slave, he was so hideous in appearance that 
the merchant who bought him. found it difficult to 
dispose of him, for people were shocked at the sight 


of him. His first master sent him to the field to. — 
work, to be rid, no doubt, of his disagreeable — 
presence. 


He was next sold to a philosopher named Xanthus, 


ness found him many friends; he was continually 
astounding every one by his wise sayings. 
On one occasion, his master, having invited some 


the market afforded. A’sop bought nothing but 
tongues, which he told the cook to serve in various 
ways, and with different sauces. When dinner came, 
one course after another was served, — each was 
tongue, the side dishes were tongue, the dessert was 
tongue. Xanthus, filled with rage, exclaimed vio- 
lently, “‘ Did I not order you to buy the best the mar- 
ket afforded ? ” 

And have I not obeyed your orders,” replied A¢sop. 
“Ts not the tongue the bond of social society, the key 
of science, and the origin of truth and reason? By 
means of the tongue, cities are built, governments 
established and administered ; with that, men instruct, 
persuade, and preside in assemblies ; it is the in- 
strument by which we acquit ourselves of the chief of 
all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods.” 

“Well, then,” said Xanthus, appeased by this bril- 
liant sally of wit, and thinking to puzzle AZsop, “ go 
to market to-morrow, and buy the worst of everything. 
The same company will dine with me, and I have 
a mind to diversify my entertainment.” 


The next day sop provided the same dishes 
again, telling his master that the tongue was the 
worst thing in the world. “It is,” said he, “the 
instrument of all strife and contention, the fomenter 
of lawsuits, and the source of dissension and wars ; 


it is the organ of error, cf lies, calumny, and _ blas- 
phemy.” 


We are not told how he obtained his freedom, but 


it is easy to imagine a person of such brilliant intel- 
| lect could not be at loss to obtain even liberty. 


where, in spite of his deformity, his wit and sprightli- | 


friends to dine, ordered Asop to purchase the best 
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A TALE OF 


One of his first undertakings was to visit King 
Croesus, so famed for his riches. His deformity at 
first so surprised and annoyed the king, he could 
hardly believe him to be so talented as he was repre- 
But the splendor of his mind soon 
shone through the ugliness of the body, and Croesus 


realized the truth of A°sop’s words, on another occa- 


sion, that “we ought not to consider the form of the 
vessel, but the quality of the liquor it contains.” 
Being at Athens, on one occasion, when the people 


were suffering under the yoke of a self-imposed 


x 


sovereign, A‘sop repeated to them the well-known 

fable of the frogs asking a king from Jupiter. 
When Solon visited Croesus, AZsop was dissatisfied 

with the indifference with which he looked upon the 


magnificence of the palace and the vast treasures of 


the king. 

“ Certainly,” says Anacharsis to AEsop, ‘you have 
forgotten your own fable of the Fox and the Panther. 
The latter, as her highest merit, could only show her 


fine skin beautifully marked with different colors ; the 


fox’s skin, on the contrary, was very plain, but con- 
tained within it a treasure of subtleties and strata- 
gems of infinite value. This very image,” continued 
the Scythian, “shows one your own character: you 
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are affected with a splendid outside, while you pay 
little regard to what is truly the man, — to that which 
is in him, and consequently properly his.” 

The manner of A‘sop’s death was peculiar for a 
man of such abilities. He went to Delphi, in the 
name of Croesus, to make a great sacrifice, and car- 
ried with him a large quantity of silver and gold, to 
give a considerable sum to each inhabitant of the 
city. After the sacrifice, a quarrel arose between the 
people and himself; he sent the money back to 
Croesus, with the word, those for whom it was 
intended were unworthy of the gift. 

The inhabitants condemned him, for sacrilege, to 
be thrown from the top of a rock. The god offended 
by this action punished the inhabitants with famine 
and pestilence. The people, hoping to appease him, 
caused it to be published throughout Greece, that 
whoever should, for the honor of sop, come and 
claim vengeance for his death, they would give him 
satisfaction. ; 

Not till the third generation after did any one 
appear, when a man, descended from the master of 
sop, presented himself, when the Delphians made 
restitution, and were henceforth delivered from the 
horrors of famine and pestilence. 


ReerivA Teer IRN “Preset 


BY H. E. GEORGE. 


WANT to tell you a little tale 
Of ten little pigs in a sty ; 
And the early death of one little pig 
Perhaps may make you cry:— » 
But I want to show you, little friends, 
The way in which greediness sometimes ends. 


As nine little pigs the whole day long 
Twisted their nine little tails, 
They stretched themselves out like taffy sticks 
As thin as nine little rails: 
Now the tenth little pig didn’t romp at all, 
But curled himself up like a pop-corn ball. 


While the nine little pigs were all at play, 
The tenth little pig would creep 
And eat the dinner all out of the trough, 


And then he’d go to sleep ;— 
But when the others came home to dine, 
There wasn’t dinner enough for nine. 


I think you all will easily see 
The consequence of that ;— 

As fast as the nine little pigs grew small, 
The tenth little pig grew fat. 

Until, at length, in the early fall 

He wasn’t a little pig at all. 


And then, one day, a butcher came 
With a very long sharp knife, 
And carried this greedy pig away, 
And took away, his life ; 
But the other pigs were so very small, 
That they were not killed fer_pork that fall. 
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boys— don’t let ’em in here!|my tooth aches, and I want it 
Don’t bring the Wipe A-WAKE. 


¢ kept still in here, and have 
I hate the Wipe A-waxe and |things done for me! 
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Wuat a long day! How, [I'l bet I'll toss this blank-et 
fraid ev-er-y bod-y is, just be-| and pil-low sky-high be-fore 
cause a fel-low has had the|to-mor-row night! See if I 
tooth-ache a lit-tle! don't. 
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BY ROSETTA B. HASTINGS. 


Bricut fire, pret-ty fire, 
Won-der what you are? 

Draw the ba-by nigh-er, 
In his lit-tle chair. 


See the shin-ing spar-kles, 
How they snap and fly! 

Guess they're in a hur-ry 
To twin-kle in the sky. 


Danc-ing yel-low bla-zes, 


Jump-ing high and high-er ; 


Nice fire, pleas-ant fire, 


Warm the ba-by’s nose; 


Put the foot-ies closer, » 


Warm the lit-tle toes. 
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Ba-by wants to catch you, 
Pret-ty, pret-ty fire. 


Ba-by wants to catch you, 
But he'll have to learn 


That the pret-ty fire 


) 


Will burn-y, bunr-y, burn. 
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upside down for them. 


THE MAGIC CARPET. 
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OME aboard, children, for the Carpet stays but 

lightly on the eager breeze, filling and _ puffing, 

ready to rise and waft away over seas, or to follow the 
first Wish-in-my-ear whithersoever. 

A part of the magic is that whether we sail eastward 
into yesterday, or westward into to-morrow, or go into 
countries by night, we are subject to none of the in- 
conveniences of the twenty-four hours, but carry with 
us our own good, steady daylight. 

Do you ever think how unhandy it would be if 
nothing had ever been invented? For instance: what 
a dread portion of the twenty-four hours the evening 
would be — our cosy evening — supposing nobody had 
invented abiding lights. Supposing we had no gas- 
jet, no lamp, no candle! 


WHITE Man’s MacIic. 


Once in Africa, here in Um Zubi, something once 
happened to the natives, far surpassing anything their 
jugglers could do. A white man came, who had 
among his strange, magic stores a lamp. At night he 
lit the wick, avd it didn’t go out! The wonder-tale 
spread through the whole tribe. Every night the tent 
was crowded to see the magic shred of cotton which 
had a steady flame at its end that wouldn’t go out 
though it burned until morning, while, stranger still, 
the strip of cotton grew no shorter. It turned Nature 
When they had needed a light 
they had lit a straw, or a reed, and hurried to do what 


they must before it was consumed. 


Don’t laugh at the simple Africans. If even we, 
my dears, had always lived alone with Nature in» the 
woods, a peep into any ordinary American house would 
astonish us beyond anything the jugglers and magicians 
can do. 


AN ALMANAC UPON A LEAF, 


Do you ever bestow a grateful thought upon the 
almanaces or upon the pretty diaries among your - 
Christmas gifts? No, I dare say, although it should 
be one of Mr. Lovell’s handsome books, almanac and 
diary in one, and which will give you the day of the 
week for a hundred years. 

But supposing each family had to make its own al- 
manac? And that even the learned had no paper? 
And that even the most learned didn’t know how to 
write ? 

Well, right down below us, as we slowly float over 
the cold, white Andes, live a poor, dreary people, who 
make each man his own almanac, but have no paper 
and no knowledge of writing. They keep their calen- 
dars upon the leaf of a tree, which they convert into 
a substitute for paper, in some funny way, nobody 
knows just how, so far as I can learn. They scratch: 
down some simple signs to make the divisions of the 
year, and to stand for dates, and to represent import- 
ant events. These few queer marks are handed down 
from one generation to another. 


A SoutH AMERICAN Post OFFICE. 


In the matter of letters they contrive still more 
oddly. They set up a post office where they like, 
without asking the ‘‘ government.” 

You can all see those old, forsaken, thatched sheds. 
But do you see the post-office ? these queer folks never 
open a post-office until they are about to desert their 
village. 

Well, you do see a cord extending from one tree to 
another close by, and you also see that on this little 
rope are hung pieces of wood, bunches of feathers, 
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bones, and the claws and the jaws of various animals? 


Oh, yes. 
That cord is the post office ; and those feathers and 


claws and the rest are the letters. They are “written” 


by the departing band to tell some other wandering 
band what luck in hunting, how long they staid, who 
were sick, and the direction they have gone. 

The forest-people of these great sections all under- 
stand this system of writing. Certain sticks, claws 
and feathers, tied in a bundle and fastened to a bam- 
boo near the sheds of a tribe, constitute a “ declara- 
tion of war.” It was not there when they went to 
bed, perhaps ; but they see it when they rise, and in- 

stantly prepare for an attack unless they choose to 
decamp. 

The white settlers sometimes find the long tail- 
feathers of the red and blue macaws laid at their doors. 
They have learned to read such letters: “ Zake up 
your bundle and go, else beware of our arrows!” is the 
message of macaw feathers. 


SORT AS UAL STONE. ~ 


No, I have made no mistake; and the stone is 
granite, besides. This Brazilian mountain over which 
we are poised is granite. It rises, tall and gloomy, 
five thousand feet above the sea. But the heat and 
the moisture of the vast tropical forest atits base is so 
great that the old stone mountain has been steamed 
soft ; and bright green plants are growing here and 
there right out of the stone. 

So, if we should say something was as “hard as a 
stone,” the Brazilian Indian might not suppose it so 
very hard after all. 


A QUEER CLOTHING STORE. 


Do you notice the clothing-stores? Is it possible 
that you see only trees? All the same, the forest is a 
vast wholesale store. Around the trunks of some of 
the trees are wrapped yards and yards of cloth. Yes, 
out of doors. Sun don’t fade it. Rain don’t shrink 
it. Time don’t put it out of fashion. 

When a South American Indian is in need of a new 
coat, he shoulders his pocket-book — his axe, I mean, 
goes into the forest and chops down a tree. From 
this tree he strips long, wide sections of a silky das¢, 
which is the inner bark. ‘This is his cloth, at least he 
soon pounds it into cloth. He lays the bark upon a 
smooth log, and, using a heavy wooden hammer full 
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of notches, he beats it until its fibres are loosened, its ey { 
pulpiness discharged, and it becomes soft, flexible, and 
about twice its former width. It is curious cloth; but 
cloth it is, for he can wash it and wring it and dry it. : 
It looks like coarse woolen, is bright yellow, or a 
putty brown, and is double in texture ; that is, it has | . 
two layers of warp and two of filling. 3 
The “tailoring ” is as simple and inexpensive. A 7 
hole, to admit the head, is cut in the centre of the . 
strip, the skirts are sewed up at the sides waist high, 
and the whole forms a simple and not ungraceful polo- — 3 
naise, when belted. . 
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FISHING WITH A BASKET. j 
Be quiet, my boys, and you shall see a new mode of 
fishing. ; 


Small fish are now going up stream by millions ; 
| and the forest-people are preparing to have a good 
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_ time, “throwing the basket.” It is neither net nor 


spear, but it usually catches the fish. See how stir- 
less that tall fellow, in his bark-cloth coat, stands in 
the shallow water ‘long shore, his comical basket, 
“covo” he calls it, poised ready for a throw. This 
“covo” is made of fine, thin strips of wood woven 
together with bark. You could make one, but whether 
you are spry enough to throw it as that fellow does, I 
am not sure. See him dive, now! The large end of 
the basket goes in the water, and has enclosed fine 
sport, for now he takes one fish after another out 
through the small end. 

I'd like my spryest boy to try the fishing-basket 
when he goes camping-out this summer. 


A FLOWERY CLIMATE. 


You, my girls, who are so troubled to get your 
_house-plant cuttings to root, would find this South 
American forest a fine “exposure.” That plants grow 
out of granite is only half of the marvel. See what 
Nature can do in the way of hanging-gardens! The 


KATY’S QUESTIONS. 
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fallen trees are covered with the most brilliant flowery 
growths, the standing trees are gay with orchids and 
bromelias, while from the branches, thirty or forty feet 
overhead, hang crimson cactus, white amaryllis, and 
dozens of rich, strange vines, leafy, flowery. 

But all this is little. Should you take up one of 
these young wild fig-trees, and plant it, branches 
downward, every one of the branches would take root, 
while its former roots would shoot forth fresh, bright 
leaves and become branches. 

Mr. Franz Keller says that in this wonderful forest 
climate he saw, in a.wet gorge, a small log house 
which had been built of the short trunks of the tree- 
ferns, — and what do you think, my little floricultur- 
ists? Why, the logs of the house had put out splendid 
fresh leaves at both ends. 

I shall not be surprised if next time I come around 
with the Magic Carpet I am requested to take the 
geranium pots, and the rose-cuttings, and the pelar- 
goniunv-slips, instead of the boys and girls. 


PAP YS QU ES aTONs.. 


BY MRS EMILY SHAW FORMAN, 


9 \ \ J AY down in the buttercup meadow, 
I saw a white baa-sheep to-day ; 
And close by her side, in the clover, 
A dear little lamb was at play ;— 
Does the sheep-mamma love her white lammie, 
Just as you loveme? Say, mamma, say? 
“Yes, Katy, yes, 
So I guess.” 


In the orchard, up in the old pear-tree, 
There are four little birds in a nest ; 
Willie says they belong to the robin 
That was a red bib on her breast ; — 
In all the great, wide world of birdies 
Does she love her own birdies the best ? 
Ves, bitdie, ves, 
So I guess.” 


The last time I played in the garden, 
There was just one red rose to be seen ; 
But to-day there’s a tiny pink rosebud, 
Wrapped up in a blanket of green ;— 
Does the rose want to kiss baby rosebud, 
When she tries so far over to lean? 
“Yes, baby, yes, 
So I guess.” 


Last night I peeped out at the window, 
Just before I repeated my prayer, 
And the moon, with a star close beside her, 
Was walking high up in the air ;— 
Did God make the little star-baby, 
*Cause the moon was so lonely up there? 
“Yes, darling, yes, 
So I guess.” 
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No. 40. TEN FLOWERS. 


(Boquet for the botany class.) 


No. 41. CHARADE. 


In the rich Brazilian forest 
My first you oft may see ; 

Where the fleet chamois scales the rocks 
My second’s wont to be. 


No grace nor beauty hath my whole, 
At any time of year ; 
The scoff of ev’ry flippant fop, 
Victim of jest and jeer. 
JENNY DARE. 


No. 43. ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, is a kind of money. 

My 6, 3, 1, is a small animal. 

My 7, 8, 9, is a hole in a dress, 

My 10, 7, 8, 9, is to come near a fall. 

My 2, 3, 9, is what people do when they wish to enter. 
My 4, 3, 10, is a nickname. 

My whole is a newspaper published in Boston. : 


No. 46. CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Did his paw itch? Craftiness is his nature. 
2. I gave Tim peaches for his trouble. 

3. He is pale, I surely think he is in pain. 

4. Look in David’s desk for a key. 

5. Has Ivan, “ Hoenlinden” ? 

6. The bell always rings at nine. 

7. Isaac and Ida have arrived. 

8. At his shop erasures are never made. 

g. What a slave to fashion Emma is. 

to. Shall I lace your shoes for you? 

tr. Did you invent orchard trimmers ? 

12. Give Simon a tureen. 

13. What a vast outlay you made. 

Concealed in the above sentences are thirteen words, having 
the following meanings: 1, sorcery ; 2, to accuse ; 3, spare time ; 
4, benevolent; 5, a novel; 6, a girl’s name; 7, truthful; ,8 
musical dramas ; 9, to wash; 10, a flower ; II, a contriver; 12, 
seen all around us ; 13, obese. 

These words, written down in regular order, will form a double 
acrostic ; the initials and finals, read dewnwards, name an Eng- 
lish author and one of his works. CYRIL DEANE. 
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You must not at school be 


If tasks are hard don’t fret and 


’ Nell. 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 
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No. 42. ACROSTICAL PICTORIAL ADVICE. 
[FOR VERY SMALL WIDE AWAKES.] 


Let me print upon your 


On the way you must not 
To play with ball, kite, nor 


You must study hard to 
You can’t have what you don’t 


? 


Still’s a mouse both go and 
Not like a noisy, empty 


. 


But pluck up heart and tr 
Mrs. WIs—E WoMAN. 


No. 44. Hatr WorpD SQUARE. 


No. 45. NOVEL Puzz.e. 


Each word in the following couplet is beheaded and cur- 
tailed. 
—A— —HA— —O— —W— 
—N— —HA— —OU’R— — ORT— — OU’L— —NO— 
CyRIL DEANE. 


ANSWERS TO GUESS-WORK IN APRIL NUMBER. 


24. Campbell, 
Ballston Springs, 
water. 


Painted Post, 
Pitcher, 


Warsaw, Aurora, Wallace, 
Cherry Creek, Oxford, Bridge- 


25. Waste-basket. 


26. G-ranter. C-orb. H-elves. G-raft. 
27. Lark-spur. 
28. SM EW 
MV Om LE 
iB, I A, IN 
Wie Aga iS 
29. Shoemaker, stick to your last. 
30. Die Haut. 
B06 He who holds fast the golden mean, 


And lives contentedly between 


E- One rc asks alms. The little and the great, 
2. A girl’s name. i Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
gag el ae Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
: ES gente Embitt’ring all his state. 
5. An article. 
6. A letter. M: He J 32. Bare-foot. 
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INCUOC AE SE, OIE NIB IN SS (CUS AVIRT CIB) 8 


BY G. B. BARTLETT. 


SCENE I. 


LItTLE NELL, short calico dress, apron, rustic hat. 
GRANDFATHER, powdered hair, ragged coat, knee-breeches, old 
white hat, cane. 
GRANDFATHER enters, leaning on Nell’s shoulder with his left 
hand, and on a cane with his right. 


Well, We have nothing to fear now, dear grandfather. 
G. Nothing to fear! Nothing to fear! 
from thee! Nobody is true to me. No, not one. 


If they took me 
Not even 


Vell. Oh, do not say that, for if ever any one was true at 
heart, I am sure you know I am. 

G. Then how can you bear to think we are safe, when they 
are searching for me everywhere? 

Vell, Because I am sure we have not been followed. Look 
around, and see how quiet and still it is; we are alone together, 
and may ramble where we like. Not safe! could I feel easy 
when any danger threatened you ? 

G. ‘True, true ; what noise was that? 

Nell. Only a bird flying into the wood, and leading the way 
for us to follow. You remember that we_said we would walk in 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 


woods and fields, and by the side of rivers, and how happy we 
would be ; but here, while the sun shines above our heads, and 
everything is bright and happy, we are sadly loitering here and 
losing time. See what a pleasant path. Come on, dear 


grandpa. 
SCENE II. 


SARAH GAMP, enormous bonnet, old black dress, red shawl 
tied over shoulders. 

PATIENT, covered with bed-clothes on a couch, his arms and 
head in rapid motion, tossing from side to side. 


Mrs. GAmp sits at a table at her supper, eating ravenously, espe- 
cially of cucumbers, taking up the vinegar on the blade of her 
knife. After cating a while she says : 


What a blessed thing it is, living in a wole, to be able to make 
sick people happy in their beds. 
ber was ever growed. I’m sure I never see one. (She then 
clutches the patient’s throat, and makes him swallow the medicine 
which she pours down.) I almost forgot the piller, I declare. 
(She pulls the pillow from under the patient’s head, and puts it 
in her chair.) There now, he is comfortable as he can be, I am 
sure, and I’Jl try to make myself as muchso as I can. (She then 
goes to sleep and ts suddenly awakened by a cry from the patient. 

Mrs. G. Hold your tongue ! 

P. Don’t drink so much; don’t you see how the sparkling 
water sinks in the fountain ? 

Mrs. G. Sparkling, indeed. 
Just you hold your tongue. 

P. One—two— 

Mrs. G. Buckle my shoe. 

P. Three — four — ; 

Mrs. G. Shut the door. 

P. That makes 522 men all dressed alike. 
them ? 

Mrs. G. Jsee them ; all numbered like hackney coaches, ain’t 
they ? 

P. 528— 529 —530— Look here ! 

Mrs. G. What’s the matter now ? 

P. They are coming, four abreast. 
arm of each? 

Mrs. G. Spiders, perhaps. 

P. Crape! black crape! Why do they wear it outside ? 

Mrs. G. Would you have them wear it inside? Hold your 
noise ! 


I'll have a sparkling cup of tea. 


Do you see 


What’s that upon the 


SCENE III. 


DOLLY VARDEN, red skirt, bright chints overdress, laced bod- 
zce, cap. 

SiM TAPPERTIT, long, bright waistcoat, knee-breeches. 

Jor, dark waist coat, knee-breeches. 


Sim and Jor at table, waiting for breakfast. 
glass. 


SIM gets up, goes to 


Sim. I tell yer, Joe, there never was a person yet who could 
stand my eye. I can bring down any one with one of my power- 


I do not believe a finer cucum-. 


ful glances. I have ae to eye ‘them over and they = in t 


once. 


ee. C 


ras” 


Sr wists h 


%, oa 


DOLLY enters with tea-tray and they sit down. 
face into grotesque contortions, looking lovingly at Dotty. 


Foe (stops eating and observes SIM). 
with the lad? Is he choking ? 

Sim. Who? 

oe. Who? why, you. What do you mean by making those 
horrible faces over your breakfast ? ; 

Sim. Faces are matters of taste, sir. 

Foe. Don’t be a fool, Sim. 

Sim. Fools are matters of taste, sir. 


Why, what’s the mat 


if 
‘ 


Joe. Why, what’s the matter, Dolly? you are making faces ~ 
now. The girls are as bad as the boys, now-a-days. ‘ 
Dolly. It is the tea. 
Foe. Is that all? Put some more milk in it. 
DoLLy runs out laughing. 
Soe. That girl seems bewitched this morning. ; 
Sim. It is all the effect of my eye. I eyed her over; no — 


girl can stand my eye. 


SCENE IV. “ 


Mr. BUMBLE, high-collared coat, with cape trimmed with red 
braid, cane, cocked hat, knee-breeches. * , 
Mrs. CorRNEY, black dress, high cap, white apron, white 
herchief. 


She sits at a small, round table with dishes on it, and holdsa 
small, black tea-pot. 


Mrs. C. Drat the pot! ‘Stupid little thing, it only holds 
enough for one or two cups. What use is it to anybody buta 
poor, desolate widow like me? (Avock.) Oh, come in with you. — 
Don’t stay there letting the cold air in. What’s amiss now? = 

Mr. B. Nothing, marm, nothing. 

Mrs. C. Dear me; is that Mr. Bumble ? 


Mr. B. At your service, madam. 

Mrs. C. Ward weather. a 

Mr. B. ard, indeed, marm. It blows hard enough to cut 
one’s ears off. ; 

Mrs. G. Won’t you stay and have a cup of tea ? 

Mr. B. Oh, thank you, Mrs. Corney, thank you. 

Mrs. C. Sweet, Mr. Bumble? 

Mr. B. Very sweet, indeed. Mrs. Corney, you have a cat, I 


see, and kittens too, I declare ! 
Mrs. C. Oh, yes. T’m so fond of them; they are so happy, — 
so cheerful, they are quite companions for me. 
Mr. B. Very nice animals, mum, and so domestic. 
Mrs. C. Oh, yes; and so fond of their home, too. 
Mr. &. Thecat or the kitten that could live in the house with — 


you, Mrs. Corney, and not be fond of its home, must be an ass, 
madam. 


Mrs. C. Oh, Mr. Bumble ! 
Mr. B. Yes, it would, and I’d drown it myself with pleasure. 


eS AN et eS Se 
ie 1 GaN - ce ay - ' 
igh ear ere, : 


= 


_ beside. 
r Mr. B. Ward-hearted! Mrs. Corney, are you hard-hearted ? 
_ Mrs. C. What a curious question froma single man! What 


can you want to know for ? 
- Mr. B. Don tremble, my dear Mrs. Corney. 


Cc. Oh, nothing. 


: creetur. 


Mr. B. Are you a weak creetur, Mrs. Corney? 
Mrs. C. We are all weak creeturs. 


Mrs. Corney. 


Mr. B. So we are, so we are. 


= plete. 

Mrs. C. It would be too much for one, Mr. Bumble. 

Mr. B. But not too much for two, Mrs. Corney. Does the 
_ board furnish you with coals, Mrs. Corney? 

Mrs. C. And candles! 

Mr. B. Coals, candles, and house rent free! Oh, Mrs. 


_ Corney, what an angel you are. Compose your feelings, my 
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Mrs. C. Then you area cruel man, and very hard-hearted, 


What’s the 


Only I’m a poor, foolish, weak 


This is a very nice apartment, 
With one more added to it, it would be com- 


” 


‘ 
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SCENE V. 
THE WHOLE WORD OF THE CHARADE. 


[The Savage and the Maiden, from Nicholas Nickleby, to be acted in panto- 
mime.] 
THE MAIDEN wears a short tarleton dress, covered with gold 
paper, and a wreath of paper roses. 
THE SAVAGE, a red flannel skirt and bands over his shoulders 
made of red flannel trimmed with many-colored carpet yarns, leg- 
gins and cap of the same. 


The savage, becoming ferocious, makes a slide toward the 
maiden ; but she avoids him in six twirls, and comes down at end 
of the last one upon the points of her toes. The savage relents 
and strokes his face with his right thumb as if struck with admi- 
ration for the beauty of the maiden. He thumps his chest and 
seems desperately in love. The maiden falls asleep on a sloping 
bank, and the savage leans his left ear on his left hand and nods- 
He then dances alone ; the maiden wakes, rubs her eyes and also 
dances alone ; the savage looking on in delight. After which he 
hands her a rose, which she at first refuses, and then accepts. 


_ dear Mrs. Corney, to say the little —little —word yes! One | The savage jumps for joy, the maiden follows suit, and both 
_ word more, my blessed angel, when shall it be? dance violently together, and finally he drops on one knee and 
_ Mrs. C. Whenever you please, you irresistible duck ! the maiden stands on one foot upon his other knee. 

: +20 > —— 

§ THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT OF WIDE AWAKE. 


Ripceway, Pa., March 16, 1876. 
Dear Miss WipE Awake: That was a funny valentine of Winket’s, and 
~ what do you think? TI saw it in a paper that is printed in San Francisco, Cal. 
T think the Editor of the California Farmer must be a friend to children, 
don’t you? I hope he will print the piece about planting Centennial Trees in 
the Wide Awake for March. I am going to the woods to get a tree to plant. 
Ihave been told that beech, oak and elm trees all live a great many years. 
Do you know if black walnut trees will live long? Because I know where I 
_ can get some pretty near home. 
I almost forgot to tell you about my vaientine. It wasa live one. It was 
_agolden crocus that bloomed on St. Valentine’s Day. Such a thing I never 
knew to happen before. For the crocuses do not bloom here commonly be- 
fore April. It was not in the house either. But was under a peach tree 
beside my rock-bed where I killed two snakes this spring. That is the trouble 
of rock-beds they will have snakes. That is, real rock-beds with lots of wild 
things growing all over them, and not pokey little stone piles like some folks 
make right in the middle of the front yard and white-wash them too. My 
-mamma does not admire Mrs. Shodie’s rock-beds. They are so artificial. I 
got the pattern for mine in the woods. Some time if you like I will tell you 
how I made it. Some little girls helped me. It is raining to-day and the 
grass is getting quite green. When the weather gets pleasant I will go to the 
woods. I asked Jessie May if she would go with me and she said she would. 
We know a good place to go; where there are wild flowers and ferns. I 
I would like to live in the woods. I asked my mamma if it would be proper 
to tell you that I cried about Janie and her mother, and mamma said she 
hardly knew but I might if I wished. 


Your little friend, Dorotuy G. Browne. 


/ 


ESTABLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE CHILDREN. 


i’ [All letters are to be addressed to Wide Awake, Drawer 8, Bedford, Calhoun Co., Michigan.] 


Be sure, Miss Dorothy, to tell the little gardeners of Wide 
Awake how to make the real rock-bed. Your walnut trees will 
thrive best in lonely spots by themselves — they are not social 
trees, and are said to be unhealthy neighbors for grass, fruit and 
vegetables. 


Austin, Texas, March 20, 1876. 

Dear Epiror: Ido not expect many of your subscribers live in Texas. 
I have taken the Wide Awake from the first number. I have a little brother 
and I read the pieces in large print and about ‘‘ Young Rick” to him. I am 
very well pleased with the Wide Awake. I am ten years old and I am very 
fond of reading. I like the Cooking Club very much. Sometimes my sister 
and I make something by the recipes. I often make tea like Janie Graves 
made for her ma. I have learned to play ‘‘ Love at Home” from the music 
page of the Wide Awake. 

Our markets are supplied with vegetables such as onions, lettuce, radishes 
and other early vegetables. The peas are in bloom and the corn is up now. 
Almost everybody here have flowers in bloom. I suppose you have just com- 
menced gardening away up north. My sister and brother and I have a small 
flower garden. 


From your well-pleased subscriber, Axice May CHURCHILL. 


The tantalizing story of the early vegetables and the flowers 
reached the “dear editor” in the midst of a blinding snow-storm. 
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Pre y211 GRAND Ave., St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1876. 

My Dear Epiror: I will plant a lot of Centennial Trees, and then some 
of them will be sure to grow. I planted some persimmon trees, but they are 
too close to a wall. I avas cracking a walnut one day, and hit my thumb in- 
stead of the nut, and now my thumb nail is coming off. I didn’t plant that 
walnut. I am nine years old, but I don’t goto school. I study at home, and 
play the piano, and draw. I have a velocipede, and stilts, and tools, and lots 
of playthings. I live close by the water works where they have two of the 
largest engines in the United States. I like machinery and engines. Don’t 
you? My papa’s great uncle was the man who first made an engine run a 
steamboat on the Hudson River. His name was Robert Fulton, and the 
name of the boat was the Clermont. Robert Fulton’s sister was my papa’s 
grandma. If you will come to see me I will take you to the water works, 
and upon the water tower. That is in Grand Avenue, close to our house. 
From the top of it you can see all over the city, and away off into Illinois. 

We have spring beauties in bloom, and a peach tree. And all the bulbs 
are up ever sohigh. Some time I’ll send you some flowers ina letter. I love 
Wide Awake dearly. And St. Nicholas too. I am going to plant a tree for 
every letter in my name. Only I don’t know any tree beginning with N. Do 
you? I will sign my name tree-fashion. 

Your little friend, 


P—ersimmon W—illow 

E—Im Y—er Nut Tree (Pig-nut Hickory) 
Yew. E—lder 

T—ulip Tree T—amerac 

O—ak H—emlock. 

Ne 


P.S. I will write in the fall, and tell you how they grow. I have to get 


somebody to copy this for me. My letters take up so much room. 
Peyton WYETH. 


Supposing, Master Wyeth, that you finish spelling Peyton 
with a Norway Spruce? Before the trees get half their growth 
I shall expect the Fulton blood to be stirring in your veins, and 
to hear that the machinery-loving lad has done something worthy 
of his ancestry. 


Who made the flowers, the trees and grass, 
The pretty birds that sing, 

The little bee that seems to me 
Most always on the wing? 


Who made my grandma, years ago, 
A little girl so fair, 

With neck and arms as white as snow, 
With eyes of blue, and curly hair? 


?Twas God who made these precious things, 
Most beautiful to see, 

But of them all my grandma brings 
Most happiness to me. 


But now she’s growing old and sad, 
Yet still her life holds on, 

And I’ll try to make her glad 
Until her life is done. 


Jan. 14, 1876. Mattie 
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This wee bit of verse is the work of a wee. dot of a “ Mattie ” 
as six years old— an Ohio girl. Eee 


As the little girls did not write a colloquy, a big girl has ee 
ten one for them ; and she says it is for little girls, those in the 
Primary schools. ee: 


THE QUARREL AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Morninc Giory. A girl dressed in blue, trimmed with morning-glor 
wines. 

Lity. A girl dressed in white, carrying lilies. . 

Roser. A girl dressed in pink, garlanded with roses, dress looped and 
trimmed with roses. * 

Grass. A girl in white with bunches of long grass trailing from shoulder 


knots, grass garland, and grass trimmings. 


Morning Glory (comes swinging along upon the stage). 
Dear folks, all the other flowers are surly, 
And just the reason why I’ll tell to you; 
I’m the only flower that gets up early — 
Lily (running in). 
Early, yes, but how much work do you do? 
You get up, and then you go to bed again! 
Now JZ hold my cup up the whole day through! 
Rose (running in and pushing in front of both). 
O, did I ever see a flower so vain! 
To brag, and not one single bit of smell! 
Thank fate, »zy place among the flowers is plain — 
(Holds out her dréss.) Good folks, how you would miss the rose’s color! 
Morning Glory (holding out her skirts). 
Good folks, how you would miss zy modest color! 
Lily (holding out her skirts). 
Good folks, how brides and babes would miss zy color! 
Grass (tripping in, and putting her arms about the three). 
O, here you are, you naughty little flowers! 
I’ve hunted for you up and down for three, four hours! 
It was so dull I didn’t know what to do, 
And O! how sweet you look — red, white, and blue! 
All (entwining their arms, and repeating slowly in concert). 
Perhaps we do each one look well this way, 
And, maybe, too, in Human Life’s bouquet, 
It would be dull to have folks all one mind, 
And that’s the reason we have every kind. 
(They walk from the stage, hand in hand.) 


There shall always be a “continued story” for the “ Maggie 
Caseys ” who read the Wide Awake; and among these mes- 
sages in the Post Office Department will the little girl with the 
rheumatism, who belongs with the tree-planters in Washington, 
find the compliments and the sympathy of her Editor. 


The Editor also assures her army of tree-planters that the 
names are enrolled as fast as sent in, and will be published. 
Send them on, 


a eS SS =< ——.—  ———- — 


ye 


OUR MUSIC PAGE. | Pee ae 


DAY-DREAMS. 


TD OYS and girls dream a great deal and that too in broad 

daylight. They dream of the fairies of their favorite 
stories ; they dream of the countries of which they read, with 
their strange beasts and birds; they dream of being men and 
women and doing wonderful deeds such as the great men and 
women who have lived did in their time. People sometimes 
laugh at these dreams and call them “air-castles,” meaning, of 
course, that they will never come true. Some of them can’t, of 
course, come true, as we all know when we dream them. We 


never expect a fairy to meet us in the woods or on the bank of 


_ the kind were to happen. 


the river. Indeed, we should be very surprised if anything of 
This isn’t the case with some of the 


other dreams in which we delight. There are countries where 


all the beasts and birds of the menagerie and many others are 


se 


{ I say about being and doing? 


found, and it would not be the strangest thing in the world if 
some of us by-and-by saw them in their far home. What shall 
Who can tell what we'll not be 
and do? Boys and girls who seemed to have no chance to 
grow have become the greatest men and women in the world. 
I think of a boy, at this moment, who when he was very young 
went from door to door singing for his bread. You can imagine 
how pitiful was his song by a few of the words. These are four 
lines : — 


’ ** Foxes to their holes have gone, 
Every bird into its nest ; 
But I wander here alone, 
And for me there is no rest.” 

The good man who pitied him and took him into his house 
on a cold dark night little thought how much he was doing for 
the world in giving the lad a home; for that ragged, starving 
boy was none other than Martin Luther whose name will never 
die. 

There are dreams then that may come true, that are, in fact, 


but the shadows of things that are going to be one of these days. 


p 


Men and women as well as boys and girls dream such dreams. 

Perhaps we might not call them dreams, for dreams come to us 
in the night without being called, but these zmagimings wait for 
an invitation. They are unpainted pictures, unwritten poems 
and unbuilt palaces. You must have read the story of Michael 
Angelo, how he found among the: rubbish of a ruin a block of 
marble that the rest of the sculptors had thought worthless, 
and said, “There is an angel in it.” You have perhaps read 
how Mozart used to hear his symphonies in his mind before they 
were written, so that when he came to write he only had to re- 
member what he had just heard. 

There are dreams, I said, that may come true. This isn’t all. 
We can make them come true. Nor is this all. They are good 
for little if we don’t make them come true. Michael Anglo said 
of the block of marble, “ There is an angel in it,” then he took 
his chisel and made an angel of it. Mozart heard a symphony 
in his mind, then he took his pen and put the notes upon paper. 
The architect imagines a house, then he takes his tools and 
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frames it after his plan. You dream of being and doing. Your 
dreams will be of little use to you unless you try to be and do 
what you dream. You needn’t be ashamed of enjoying dreams 
that may come true zf you mean to make them come true. 

Would you like to know how to make a dream come true ? 
Let me tell you more abont Martin Luther. When he was a 
little boy singing in the streets he used to say that he wanted to 
be a priest. When his foster-father sent him to school he stud- 
ied with all his might because he wanted to be a priest. When 
he went to the university he went to fit himself to be a priest. 
When he had finished his education his heart was still fixed 
upon being a priest. You know what was the end—that he was 
the greatest prieSt of his time. Take him for an example. 

Some of you have dreamed of being musicians. I hope that 
you may one day find yourselves what you wish to be. A musi- 
cian has a place in the world as truly as the farmer and the doc- 
tor. I will tell you what you will do if you are at all like 
Luther. You will not only delight in hearing others sing and 
play, but you will be eager to use your own voice and play the 
piano or some other instrument. You will willingly stzdy for 
the sake of being able to sing and play so that your teacher will 
not be obliged to say to you at the end of every lesson, “I do 
hope that you will not neglect your next exercise as you have 
this one.” You will even love better to practice, when the time 
for practice has come, than to spend an hour with your play- 
mates. You will wear an old coat, if necessary, rather than lose 
your teacher, and eat plain food, or go without your dinner now 
and then, if by so doing you can save the money that you need 
to pay your expenses in school. You will sometimes astonish 
your friends by acting as they wouldn’t act if they were in your 
places. You will, if you are not careful, let your love for music 
lead you to do what will, when you are older, seem ridiculous. 

I once knew a boy who was so full of music that he thought of 
little else than of becoming a musician. One day he came run- 
ning home to tell his mother that there was an auction in the 
village and that threaa was being sold at wonderfully low prices. 
He begged her to let him take a few pennies and buy some of it 
for her. She gave him the money and he went at the top of his 
speed to the place of the auction. When he reached it the auc- 
tioneer was just offering a guitar with no strings. At once the 
little fellow was on fire to buy it, and forgetting about the thread, 
he made a bid for it. To his joyful surprise no. one else wanted 
it and it was sold to him fora shilling. You can imagine the 
pride with which he carried it home. 
too how he was disappointed when his mother showed him that 


You can perhaps imagine 


_the instrument was of no use to him, and reproved him for his 


rashness. 

I wouldn’t have you take him for an example in anything but 
his ardor. No one can hope to be or do anything that is grand 
if he isn’t in earnest, if he doesn’t give his whole soul to what 
he has in mind. 
musicians, do your best and in God’s good time your dreams will 
come true. 


If, then, any of you are dreaming of being real 
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N Sunset Mountain, Mrs. Porter, who 
is never feeble, or wanting in a high aim, 
pictures the life and scenery that make a New 
England village noticeable, and give to its 
personages an interest that is real and endur- 
ing. ——The preaching of THE MarBie 
PREACHER (one of the celebrated $1000 prize 


 siories) is most truthful, telling, and success- 


ful. —— Ben’s Boynoop is a real, life-like 
story. Little peop'e will get pleasure and 
profit out of it. PETER’s STRANGE 
Story, unusual in its plan, and effective in 
its presentation, blends a touching pathos and 
a wholesome moral lesson. Nora, THE 
FLower-GirL—a simple, sweet story for 
the wee ones — is fitted to awaken the charity 
of the strong for the weak. CoMING TO 
THE LiGutT sets forth the methods by whicha 
soul finds its way to the higher plane, where 
light from above falls freely upon the pathway. 
— MAarGarRET WORTHINGTON is written 
with a thorough appreciation of the quiet, 
modest, womanly, but heroic spirit, in which 
fidelity to the claims of the gospel sometimes 
gets itself embodied in social and domestic 
life, and which this young girl so beautifully 
and forcibly illustrates. —— Eveninc ResrTis 
one of the most origina! stories in S. S. lite- 
rature. It opens a new vein, and works it 
with wonderful success. —-—— THosz Boys, 
an elegant volume just published by D, Loth- 
rop & Co., will show the boys their own 
photographs, or if zhey do not recognize 
them their friends will. It is a capital book 
to inspire to noble living. Pansy’s new 
story, HouseHotp Puzztes, is told in 
Pansy’s most charming and inimitable style, 
The S. S. Times says, tor practical sense, 
honest feeling and literary style we can 
commend it as one of the very best stories 
published. 
cuts with ease the knotty problems to be 
found in the grain of our household woods. 
Movern Propuets, like Gough’s lect. 
ures contains pathos and humor enough to 


Itis as keen as a sharp axe and 


bring both smiles and tears, and it is also | 


a most convincing and stirring argument for 
effort in the temperance cause.-—— Dr. 
Lincoln writes, ‘‘ STELLA AND THE PRIEST 
isatimely book, Thecharacters arestrong- 
ly drawn and the story has an intense ex- 
citement for the reader, and is a good book 
for the family and Sunday School. — 

ANNA Maytise. By Ella Farman, Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. The 
Rural Carolina says, ‘*‘ A story of earnest 
religious work, and is pervaded by a spirit 
of sweetness and pathos which must touch 
every heart.’? The Witness says, “Asa Sun- 
day School book, it could scarcely be im- 
proved.”? The Boston ¥ournal says, ‘* On its 
literary side it is a superior product. But 
the excellence and the charm lie chiefly in the 
pure, high-toned, gracious and stimulating 
religious spirit that pervades the entire work.” 


WIDE-AWAKE ADVERTISER. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


N no way can money be better invested for 

the young than in good books. They fur- 
nish the best of all good company, and are a 
safeguard against temptation to evil. —— No 
series of books have been more eagerly read 
and widely commended than the $1000 Prize 
Series of sixteen elegant volumes published 
by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Dy. Lincoln 
says. ‘They meet the want of the day for 
books which instruct and improve while they 
fascinate the reader.’”” —— The $500 Prize 
Series, issued by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
are books that have a standard reputation 
for excellence, and that have everywhere 
proved among the most popular additions to 
the library. First Series, 8 vols., $12; second 
Series, 13 vols., $16.75 THE OLp STONE 
House is one of those sweet stories whose 
pathos touches the heart, and whose charac” 
ters linger in the memory to ennoble life. 
WaLTER MAcpDoNALD is a deservedly 
popular book. Not a few strange and strik- 
«ny events are wrought into the intensely in- 
teresting narrative, and the motive underlying 
all is high and Christian. THE Waps- 
WORTH Boys is not sensational, but thought- 
ful, pleasant, and wholesome ; truly exalting 
whatever 1s noble, and putting usder ban 
whatever is mean, though seemingly respect- 
able. The Hon. George T. Angell says, 
STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT, price, $1.75, for 
which the unequalled premium of $1000 was 
given, ‘‘is undoubtedly the best book of the 
kind in the world.” Henry Bergh says, “1 
wish it were in my power to place it in the 
hand of every man, woman, and child in the 
land, as it deserves to be.”’ S1LenTt Tom, 
the second book of the $1000 prize series, is 
no less popular than the first. The story is 
startling, and told with great power. Itisa 
picture of the life of our time, and will hold 
readers with a magnetism they cannot resist. 
We quote from The Congregational Quarter- 
ly, ‘© D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, seem 
careful not only to publish books which 
will sell, but to confine their publica- 
tions to works which will exert a good 


religious or moral influence. 
some time since, The Marble Preacher, 
written by Mrs. Clarke, whose late husband 


Having issued 


was for some twenty years a favorite preach- 
er and pastor in Philadelphia, they now pre- 
sent the public with a sequel to that work 
by the same author entitled Thezr CAdl- 
dren. The former volume derived its title 
from a remarkable piece of carving wrought 
by a Christian captive in his dungeon, 
representing the elements of the Christian 
character and the method of their de- 
velopment The first volume won the favor 
of a large class of readers. The second, 
is equally instructive and full of intense 
interest. The religious influence of this 
new work is very decided, and both are 
worthy of high commendation, 


R, Grant anp THE Mountain Nesto- 
RIANS, The New York Observer speak- 
ing of theintense interest awakened in the 
churches by Dr. Grant’s thriliing adventures 
in the mountains of Kurdistan says, ‘‘ They 
seemed to reproduce the heroic deeds of 
Chivalry in our prosaic age.”’ It is a hand- 
some volume of 418 pages with map and 
numerous illustrations. A new edition 
of ‘* WILLIAM THE SILENT, and the Nether- 
land War,’’ 480 pages, by Mary Barrett, is 
ready. There is scarcely a character in 
history surrounded with more interest than 
that of William the Silent Prince of Orange 
the great champion of Protestantism, The 
work of the author is admirably done. 
Books of this class will do a good deal of 
valuable teaching among young readers and 
deserve an extensive sale. BRANCHES 
oF Pam very beautifully teaches the true 
nature of religion as a principle that enters 
into every part of the life and controils the 
whole being. Tue BuncENER Histori- 
CAL SERIES, just published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., bring the characters and age of Louis 
XIV, and Louis'XV, before the reader ina 
strikingly vivid manner.—TueE Tropics 
is a model book for young people relating to 
the scenery and life of the tropics. 
Kingston has written two capital sea stories 
for boys viz. THe FisHer Boy, and Perer 
THE SHIP Boy to which is added the ‘* Wood 
Cutter of Gutech,’’ by the same author in 
the edition published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
HisTorIcALs FOR THE YouNG Foxks, is 
the unpretending title of a book by Oro 
Noque, in which the most interesting epi- 
sodes of American History are narrated, 
and characters described more fully and 
entertainingly than can be done in a school 
history. The subjects are such as Capt. 
John Smith, Pocahontas, John Elliot, Un- 
eas, King Phillip’s War, The Dunstan Fami- 
ly, Roger Williams, Heights of Abrahan &c. 
A convenient chart is prefixed giving ata 
glance the date and the event. As anac- 
companiment to severer studies in the same 
direction the book will have a large place 
and use.’ — The Advance. 

Kitty Kenrt’s lrousies. By Julia A. 
Eastman. The S. S. Zzmes says, ‘* A well- 
meant and well-managed story, such as we 
have here, is just the thing for the Sunday 
School. Its literary merit is very great, as 
the author is careful to preserve a sustained 
and graceful style throughout the narration.” 
The Zfiscopal Register says, “This is an 
attractive and vigorous story from a writer 
who has won both fame and money by the pre- 
vious productions of her pen, and is issued in 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co.’s usual fine style. 
The lesson of Kitty Kent’s life is, that the 
only road to happiness lies through the land 
of goodness, and that the sovereign of this 
land is the blessed Saviour.” 


wD. LOTHROP & COS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. ‘ 
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BESSIE’S TRIALS AT BOARDING SCHOOL. PICTURES FROM BOBBY’S LIFE. By Pansy. 


By Nora Perry. i16mo. Illustrated... .... . mesh aeysp le 25 4to. Printed on fine calendered paper. rere i print,. “4 
4 +47 d ict . Board ith beautiful chromo — 
CHRISTMAS TIME (A). By Pansy. An illus- vv te tidal, Ct eeeasea aan cS Ma 
trated Christmas Story. Bound in handsome Purely Cloth, with black ‘and ‘gilt dine.icn tonsa “ae 7 
ONES HO ISN al gt ovo Coeec Pa 


PICTURES FOR OUR DARLINGS. A delight-— s 
ful book of choice pictures and short stories in large “a 
type, by favorite American authors and artists. 4t0. s 
Printed on heavy calendered paper... . oe tetas 


COOKING CLUB (The) OF "TU_WHIT ‘HOL- 
LOW. By £lla Farman, editor of Wide Awake, author 
of ‘*Anna Maylie,” ‘* The Allie Bird Series,” &c. 16mo. 
Eight full-page illustrations... 2... Bors 
DOUBLE STORY (A). By Geo. “Macdonald, | |PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


author of ‘‘ Annals ofa Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘‘ Seaboard (The). By F. Wingate Thornton. 8vo. Illustrated... 2 $e 


Parish, &c. x6mos Illustrated... . =... - ++ 100/pySSIE WILLOW AND OTHER STORIES. : 
DAISY AND GRANDPA. By. Pansy. re On 4to. Printed on heavy calendered paper. Large print. 
extra calendered paper. Large print. Full of Illustra- Full of fine Illustrations. In illuminated paper covers.. 25 


tions. Boards, with beautiful “chromo COV CTs mca eta 60 RANDOLPHS (The). By eae 1 ates ae 50 


In extra cloth binding. ES te nitaspshody Oe adie acaa'yeS \ : BL 
A new story by Pansy is always in demand. This is one of her best. The 


LITTLE MINNIE. By Eee Ab: On extra characters so interesting in Household Puzzles again appear. 2 
calendered paper. Large print. Full of illustrations. f xs 
Boards, with beautiful chromo cover. ......... 60 ROBIE MEREDITH. By Mrs. Le ie Colter. ‘ 

aaa LOMO es lilustrateds . 2. te) sens I 25 
Iba ESHA Clan laphebialet Se tie iq iu dd een eOe co 45 ; ; : om 
This story, a very sweet and touching one, will cin all eae aed tears _ 5. 

HUNDRED YEARS AGO (A) ° A Centennial from many eyes, and inspire many with noble aims. 3 f, 
a OS ees ae Soe ae ae ee 75|ROBBIE AND THE STARS. By Pansy. 4to. 4 

FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. y Pansy. Printed on fine calendered paper. Large print. Full of 
T2mouelliustrateds 9. 5 2. 6. : 1.50 Illustrations. Boards, with beautiful chromo covers... 60 
Girl-life and character, portrayed with rare power. Cloth, with black and giltdies:". 295 ¢ == 35 eee 75 

KATY HUNTER’S HOME. ei MPS C. I. LeU STEPS DOWNWARD. 16mo. Illustrated... . 60. 

LDOSbOLe. Wek OMnO-mmLLNastrateds acrees le) ging >. ves : 15 A lesson of warning interestingly given. G 
Os | aplinalie Sagara STORIES, OF SUCCESS Edited by iS. 44 

Ee Oo FOUND: ee Agnes ack (sie 16mo. Smith, D. D. 12mo. Illustrated. . .. . . : sale 50° 

JOSS EAE nes Sete sa Stee AR cio a al 60 Entertaining and stimulating, affording remarkable illustrations of that sort 


Pathetic and effective. of luck which comes to those who work for it. 


MADAME MOBCAP AND OTHER STORIES. | TWO FORTUNE-SEEKERS, and other Stories. 


4to. Printed on heavy calendered paper. aes print, By Rosstter Yoknson, Mrs. L. C. Moulton, E. Stuart P 
and pictures. In illuminated paper covers. . ... . . 25 Phelps, Ella Farman, and other pages story-tellers. 
MRS. HURD’S NIECE. ou Ella Farman. 16mo. 16mo. « Nery fully vhustrated. gee set os eee + 66 
illistratedse nas bs te - + ++ 1.50) TONY, and other Stories. ORs, Printed on heavy , 
A capital story for girls, with anes an ae and a ae religious calendered paper. Lar ge print. Full of fine illustrations 
tone of the healthiest and most stimulating kind. In illuminated paper covers. : 


NOBLE WORKERS. Edited by S. # Smith, |-pH™ TREASURES OF THE SNOW. A new 


J 2 . s KC . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 
D. PD. Ft200." Illustrated : : Sh concert exercise. By Rev. W. F. iy author of ‘ His- 
Presenting interesting sketches of the lives of men who have risen to great toric Hy mns,” **T rophies of Song > Be. 

distinction. | 
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VIRGINIA. By W. H&G ese 6 Ill. 1 2 
: ; | A. \ BER Er Go .oStow. LOmo. ~1 25 
ea CARES. By Crona Temple. 16mo. 6 | A bright story of adventure in the early Pissory oF our country. 
“en aC nde O S . 
A lively and instructive ogee by the alitbor of ‘ Wavie tha Foundling.” WALTER NEAL’S EXAMPLE. ‘a Rev. Theron 
ONE QUIET LIF Rs By Mrs. fe Colter , | Brown. r6mo. Illustrated. . . . I 25 
FOmomelillastrated: f G 1.50 a et he story, with incidents well chosen we seth. to Vii and a Suaned . 
The chief character is a true Christiz un ao) dia high views of ‘ite, re ites | i ee Keston rdiok: ses = > a 
example carries with it something of inspiration. | WILL PARSON’S ADVENTURE in the Land of 7 
| the S Z ee eee 
THE OLD BROWN BOOK. 16mo. TIllustrated. 60| ‘he Sun. 16mo. Illustrated. — 
The value of the Bible, interestingly exemplified. | THE WENTWORTHS. By Susan Cooper Pings ie 
RANSY’S PICTURE BOOK. By Pansy.” Anew, |» »7°mo: Miustratéd. » - = « 50m 
: A delightful story, with bdkinaas deltveatine of Somsenat nt enccnee eS ; 


large, and very beautiful Picture Book. 4to. Printed on 


and religious tone. ? 
extra calendered paper, in large, clear type, and nearly eligious tone : ba 


one hundred illustrations. In extra cloth, with handsome WINKET’S VALENTINE. 4to. Printed on 
black and gold dies, and chromo, + + + 4 e+ 4. . 2,00] heavy calendered paper. Large print. Full of fine illus- a 
Wilt cdgesy soe lt ly nea e 90+ 9 ye Sea tT RUGNS mln itl mmima ted paper COVErS,» «ee eee ee 2G 


© 


dee vhetep os Ms . CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, A. - to. 
_Inelegant chromo cover. . . . $x 
~ Cloth, with handsome black and gilt dies and chromo . 2 
WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, B. A 
new volume, just ready. 4to. In a new and very hand- 
some chromo cover. . . Samba cate: 
f Cloth, with black and gilt dies and chr OMOVA M.A. dal 2 
| YOUNG RICK. Completed in Part II. 16mo. Six 
full-page illustrations. . ... . VMOU si 
r FOUNG RICK. By SFulta mt reer Both 
y 
parts complete in one volume. Large 16mo. Twelve 
4 full-page illustrations, by Sol Eytinge. I 


UNSHINE FOR BABYLAND. Entirely Nee 
and Original. 4to. On extra calendered paper. 
100 full-page illustrations. 
_ ture cover. . ‘ 
In extra cloth binding ' , sends 
The largest and best printed original enti of its kind ever issued at so 


Over 


_ lowa price. 
‘PICTURES AND: RUNG? FOR .THE ;, LITTLE 
OUSIDSS QSTNG TED Be ea) On Sse eee ae ee ge 


With a beautiful binding, contains ‘oi. fall- -page He ly and the most 
~ familiar and favorite songs for the little ones. 


“HOLIDAY ALBUM (The), for Boys. 88 full-page 


-— illustrations. Large 16mo, tinted paper. ....... 
HOLIDAY ALBUM (The), for Girls. 88 full-page 
illustrations. Large 16mo, tinted paper. ....... 


' CHILDREN’S PICTURE STORY BOOK (The). 
By Laurie Loring. 16mo. 175 full-page illustrations. . 


\PAPA’S BOY. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. 
28 Illustrated. 


___ Accharming story, with eleven canine ‘Nie anions oe Oe peaks 


“LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHRISTMAS 

_ (The), and other Stories. By Phebe McKeen. With 11 
original illustrations by E. E. White. 

4 A beautiful picture of family life. Nobody can read it without feeling the 

_ better impulses stirred to healthy action. — H. Lincoin, D. D. 


‘SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing the 


most familiar and popular Songs for the Little Ones, and 
60 full-page illustrations. 16mo... . es sk 


THE RUBY LIBRARY. 
Illustrated. Cloth piers 
;)- on side. 


\ | CHOICE LIBRARY. 24 pales 


4300 pages, and over 100 illustrations. 
-~Schools. . . 


PANSY PICTURE LIBRARY. ainclss tt. Pairs 
: pr ‘int and a ike illustrated. Boards. . 
Cloth. 


| BIG TYPE STORIES FOR LITTLE WIDE 


16mo. 


20 vols. 24mo. Cloth, 
Chromo and black stamp 


16mo. More than 
Net to pgs 


AWAKES. 4 vols. Large pictures. For young read- 
| ers. Handsomely illuminated. Paper covers. . 
(CHARMING STORIES. trovols. 16mo. Black 
! side die, with chromo. 5 5 
) WORD PICTURES: sot, Thoughts Bae Deserip- 
tions from Popular Authors. By Gertrude Strohm 
16mo. Illustrated. iascy colt Sha sh leg fe 
An elegant presentation volume. 
‘WHITE HAND (A). By Zilla Farman. _16mo. 
Illustrated. A story of American society. 


ces 


) warm heart of the danger that lies in “just a friendship.” 


Boards, with a beautiful pic- ’ 
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LITTLE WOMAN (A). By Zilla Farman, au- 
thor of ‘* Anna Maylie,” &c. 16mo. Illustrated... . $1 00 
Christian energy is very pleasantly set forth in a story that has not a heavy 

paragraph. 

GRANDMA CROSBY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Ella Farman, author of ‘ Anna Mey &c. 
Illustrated. 


By 


16mo, 


Ba operei tie) fey h fe. 4 or. te tas) Fey see ce . I oO 
The pictures of Western life are pleasing, and the rhe hate one ke he 
best ways of getting good is by doing good to others, is instructive. Every 
reader will enjoy the vigorous life of ‘‘The Sunday School in the Woods,” 
and many other scenes. . 

GIRL’S MONEY (A). By 2ila Farman, author 
of ** Anna Mayle ”» «A Little Woman,” &c. 16mo. Il- 
TWSUPATEUS, ct te Tater al ey etnrer te) Pitame nae Peace ee Oo 
This author never fails is altereet and profit the feider 

CUNNING WORKMEN. By famsy. 16mo 
Dikstiatedsen wisi iF 020 ieatets titans acyl aoe ieee are T 25 
A story of rare interest and value to all interested in Sabbath School wate 

GRANDPA’S DARLINGS. By Pansy. 1t6mo. 

Tilt tratedsaay cmc) eden. POO MOuas BEE CATY - I 25 
Many a ‘‘darling ” will be delighted with this Pie and instructive book. 

It is not only a true story from life, but the names given of the real “ darlings” 

are their real names. 

HOUSEHOLD PUZZLES. By Pansy. 12mo. Ill.1 50 

The announcement of a new book by Pansy is sufficient to create a large r 
demand for it. This, her latest story, will add to the author’s already high 
reputation. 

People who. have not yet made the acquaintance of this popular Christian 
writer have in store a rich treat. 

LYRET. A popular Poem. In elegant binding. 
Byrfosepnzne diylers sllustrated yy arent ar nen +d 25 
An elegant presentation volume. 

GOLDEN GEMS. From various authors. Compiled 
by Maria Gy Bradley.” 12M0. 2-2. es ee ce I 25 
A collection of gems in a beautiful casket. Certain it is that it is a work 

which one cannot open without finding many things that strengthen, please, 
and comfort. 

EXCELLENT WOMAN (The), as described in 
the Book of Proverbs. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D. D. Embellished with numer- 
ous illustrations engraved by Baker. Large 16mo. . . I 50 
lop Gee MChONG re mee Oho toy APM aed Be Oe SA onde 2 50 
A beautiful commentary on Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, 

inculcating some of the soundest maxims of wisdom. 

BIBLE PICTURES. Hy George B. Ide, D. D. 

TDN Oe: th 5.5 sy, v0) cle Sls. en wok at deol wie) Pele oh ol met Uefa, Me? Mime veyeeuaena 2 00 
Large edition, tinted paper, ‘illustrated. . 2... + + 4 00 


Portrayed with that richness of thought, and that clearness and strength of 
style, in which Dr. Ide so remarkably excelled. 
anal 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, B. Com- 


prises the second six numbers of ‘* Wide Awake,” from 
January to July, 1876, inclusive. Those who have secured 
it, and desire a continuation of the literary entertainment 
they have found so delightful, may do so by subscribing 
for ‘‘ Wide Awake.” A blank in the back of this volume 
will be found convenient for this purpose; and those who 
desire ‘‘ Wide Awake” from the beginning may secure 
the first six numbers in a volume uniform with this. It 
is for sale by booksellers and newsdealers. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


The above Books are for sale at the Bookstores; but when you do not find them, 
send to us, enclosing price, and we will send them postpaid. Send for full Catalogue. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 


Wipe AwAkr.—The first volume has been a success, and 
the new volume opens most auspiciously; in fact, we re- 
gard the present number the very best that has yet appeared. 
—The National Baptist. 


Itis certainly by far the best children’s magazine published, 
being profusely illustrated, the engravings fine, and the read- 
ing ‘matter most interesting and instructive; the paper 
and printing and general get-up of the magazine, is far ahead 
of every other magazine of the kind. When we consider the 
size of WiprE AWAKE, and the great number of talented 
contributors we cannot account for the very low price, 
i.e, $2.00 a year, or twenty cents a number. Parents 
who wish to give their children a Christmas present which 
will afford them enjoyment all the year round, and will 
have a beneficial and lasting effect on them, cannot find any- 
thing to fill the bill so well as Wipr Awake for 1876. 
Address, D, Lothrop & Co., Boston.—Canadian Champion. 


WinE Awake is true to its name; indeed, no magazine 
less wide-awake than this bright and sparkling Boston vis- 
itor could hold its own, much less make its first venture on 
the sea of journalism in these troubled days of general mag- 

azine consolidation, We admire its genuine Yankee pluck, 
and wish it all the success that it so thoroughly deserves. It 
is brimful of good and beautiful things in the way of poems, 
pictures and stories by the best authors and artists, for girls 
and boys of all ages, and not the least among the good things, 
of which it may well boast, is its remarkably low price of 
$2.00 per year. Now is the time to subscribe for this house- 
hold treasure. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.— 
New Haven Register. 


This rollicking, frolicking, breezy juvenile magazine has 
taken under its wing our California ‘‘Sunshine,’’ and the 
two make a strong power that will be felt wherever it finds 
its way. Number six, just at hand, is a splendid specimen, 
chuck full of fun, and things worth knowing.—Golden Dawn, 
California. 


The publishers of Wink AWAKE are doing more perma- 
nent good than they dream of, because the WipzE AWAKE 
is calculated to wean our youth from the trashy dime novels, 
and incline them to that which is more useful and instructive, 
— The Camden Democrat. 


WivE Awake. This monthly for little folks has grown 
into perfect loveliness, and we know of no more desirable 
gift a father can bestow upon his children than a copy of 
Wipr Awake, Its monthly visits will carry joy to the 
family circle.—The Louisiana Journal. 


WivE Awake. This popwar magazine retains its hold 
on the affections of the young people, for whom it is pecu- 
liarly designed. It is an admirable magazine to place in the 
hands of a boy, and a year’s subseription would be an excel- 
lent present to make to any youth.— Daily Constitution, 
Atlanta. 


What our Exehanges. say: 


It is, as usual, handsomely illustrated. _ 
A charming magazine for the young. One of the best Bos- — 


WinE AWAKE. 


ton notions we know of.—The Christian Advocate. 


Every number commends it more and more to public pat- 


ronage; indeed, it is very emphatically the children’s book), iz 


of the period.—The Farmer’s Cabinet. 


That charming new magazine for girls and boys, the WIDE 
AWAKE for January is full of facinating pictures and read- 
ing matter. 
Cooking Club of Tu-Whit Hollow,” ‘‘My Lady’s Christ- 
mas,”’ ‘“‘Grim Grendel,’’? ‘‘The True Cinderella,’ ‘ Little 
Wooden Two Shoes,”’ and a host of other good things. Talk 
about the youth-giving springs to which Ponce de Leon de- 
voted his life in finding! If he had lived in these days, he 
would have found them in the boys’ and girls’ magazines, 
like the WipE AWAKE.—The Green Bay Advocate. 


WivE AWAKE is well-named, for it is certainly all atten- 
tion to the needs of its readers. There is a brilliant list of 
contributors, and an equally brilliant line of engravings. Is 
very bewitching in its manifold appeals to eye and senti- 
ment. Messrs. Lothrop & Co., Boston, the publishers, have 


hit the young taste exactly in their judicious arrangements _ 


for issuing this serial.—The Commonwealth. 


The Wibr AWAKE, the new illustrated magazine for 
young people, published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, is the 
very best publication in our country, as well as the cheapest. 
During the next year the readers are promised an entertain- 
ment of wit, and wisdom, and song, and poem, and picture, 
and story, illustrated by the best artists. The contributors 
to the Wipe AWAKE are some of the most popular writers 
of the day. We know of no way parents could expend two 
dollars more profitably than by subscribing for this first-class 
magazine; and we think that they will be surprised at the 
amount of reading received for their money.— The Evan- 
gelist. 


The WipE AWAKE has entered on its second year with 
ever-brightening prospects. Its success has proved our 
theory correct, that children like better toread of something 
like real life—of boys and girls like themselyes—than about 
fairies and prodigies such as never had an existence on this 


earth. The list of contributors to the Wink AWAKE num- / 


bers many names among authors best loved by children, and, 
the contents of each number evidence in editor and writers‘ 
a just estimate of the wants of young readers, and remark- 

able skill in catering to them.—The Literary World. ' 


Wipe AWAKE was a good name for it, and the children 
love it. All the other publications for children are too olds 
Now while Wipr Awakx is pleasing in the highest degree 
to the four-year-old, it is read with just as much interest by 
the eight-year-old, and grandma insists that no other book - 
was ever made like it, and grandma knows WAR she js say- 
ing.—The Journal, 


Among the articles are, ‘‘ Piano Fortes,” “The 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


Please send “ WIDE AWAKE” to the subjotned address, 


for one year from this date, for which IT enclose two dal 
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Two Dollars a-Year, PUBLISHERS. 
Twenty cts. a Number. j Postace vain ay Pu 
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The Volumes of WIDE AWAKE. begin with January 


and July, but Subscriptions may be- 


gin at any time. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
BOoOsTONn. 


‘NOTICES FROM PROMINENT PAPERS. 


Wie Awan is tho most wide awake of any of the current 
periodicals, and full of good things. Our only objection to 
his publication is that our boys are always asking if it has 
come; aud when they get it they cannot sleep till it is read 
through.—Christian Advocate, 


Wiwr Awake is brizhtand fresh. It is full of good things 
in print and pictures, and a vein of cheery humor runs through 
it which its young readers will find particularly agreeable. The 

Magazine is a.thoroughly ood and a thoroughly wholesome 
one.— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant’s Parrer, The New York 
Leening Post. 


Messrs. D, Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish the best and 
most delightful books for Home Libraries, Their list includes 
every style and grade, from the Large Print Picture Book for 
the Nursery, to the Student's Octavo Volume. Charming Sto- 
nies, Sketches, Biography, Historical and Religious. works, 
Their books being approved by a Committee of Eminent Liter- 
ators, selections may be made with the utmost confidence that 
none but good books are on their catalozue,— The Contributor, 


